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CITY  SUPERINTENDENT   MAXWELL 
OF   NEW    YORK 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  six-year  term  of  service  of  William 
H.  Maxwell  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York 
will  expire.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
itself,  and  of  the  country,  that  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  re-elected 
without  opposition  for  a  further  term  of  six  years ;  and  indeed, 
in  all  human  probability,  for  so  many  subsequent  terms  as  he 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  serve  out.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  magnitude  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system,  the  enormous  sums  expended  for  its  support  and  for  its 
•extension,  and  the  striking  changes  which  have  come  over  it 
during  the  past  decade,  make  the  present  a  suitable  time  to 
dwell  upon  the  personality  and  achievements  of  the  man  who 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  contest  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolitan  schools,  and  who  now  stands  as  their  un- 
challenged leader. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the 
New  York  City  schools  were  a  by-word  thruout  the  United 
States. .  The  buildings  were  unsuitable  and  in  very  many  cases 
unsanitary,  or  worse.  The  teachers  were  underpaid  and 
almost  wholly  dependent  for  appointment  and  advancement 
upon  the  favor  of  local  or  ward  trustees.  The  teaching  itself 
was  barren  and  mechanical  in  the  extreme,  except  where,  here 
and  there,  a  principal  or  a  class  teacher  had  personality  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  traditions  in  which  the  schools  were 
boMnd.     The  discipline  was  striking,  and  from  some  points  of 
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view  efficient;  but  as  the  late  Colonel  Parker  remarked  on  a 
famous  occasion,  the  silence  and  the  uniform  movements  of  the 
New  York  City  school  children  were  the  silence  and  the  uni- 
formity of  death,  not  of  living  human  beings.  In  the  old  city 
of  New  York,  now  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
there  were  no  high  schools,  and  in  consequence  the  elementary 
schools  were  dead  at  the  top.  A  small  number  of  their  pupils 
were  prepared  each  year  by  a  forcing  process  for  the  rigid 
competitive  examinations,  by  means  of  which  alone  admission 
was  secured  to  the  City  College  for  boys,  or  to  the  Normal 
College  for  girls.  Neither  of  these  institutions  was  a  college 
in  any  proper  sense.  Both  were  nominally  collegiate  institu- 
tions, but  their  large  preparatory  departments  overweighted 
the  truly  collegiate  work  and  left  them  neither  good  high 
schools  nor  good  colleges.  In  those  days  the  New  York 
schools  were  not  without  strong  men  and  strong  women  in  their 
service.  They  had  some  leaders,  but  no  leadership.  They 
stood  apart  from  public  opinion  and  from  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  visitors  from  the  West  were  con- 
tinually amazed  at  the  lack  of  that  strong  public-school  senti- 
ment which  was  so  familiar  to  them  in  their  own  Western 
cities  and  towns. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  New  York  City  schools  of 
1888  could  not  be  identified  as  standing  in  any  relation  to  the 
New  York  City  schools  of  1903.  The  schools  of  1903  are  a 
center  of  attraction  for  the  whole  United  States.  They  have 
sprung  into  a  position  not  only  of  prominence,  but  of  con- 
spicuous leadership.  There  are  no  better  public  high  schools 
in  America  than  those  which  now  exist  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  elementary  schools  are  no 
longer  dead  at  the  top.  The  teachers  are  no  longer  under- 
paid, but  have  salaries  guaranteed  by  law,  which  increase  with 
merit  and  length  of  service.  Public-school  teaching  in  New 
York  City  is  a  profession,  and  one  which  the  politician  and  the 
wire-puller  cannot  invade.  The  teachers  are  studious  and  alert, 
and  every  classroom  reflects  the  new  spirit.  Unsuitable  and 
unsanitary  buildings  have  been  abandoned  or  demolished,  and 
as  well-designed  and  well-built  structures  as  are  to  be  found 
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anywhere  in  the  country  have  been  erected  as  schoolhousesl 
Public  opinion  is  no  long-er  inert  or  antagonistic  in  public- 
school  matters.  It  is  alive,  well-informed,  and  eager  in  its 
support  and  approval  of  progressive  policies  and  in  criticism 
and  denunciation  of  policies  of  reaction. 

To  what  is  this  change,  amounting  to  a  revolution,  due? 
Primarily  it  is  due  to  the  conviction  which  some  years  ago 
laid  hold  of  a  number  of  representative  men  and  women  in  New 
York,  that  the  public  schools  were  behind  the  times  and  were 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  children 
who  attended  them.  At  first  only  a  few  voices  were  heard 
crying  here  and  there  in  the  wilderness;  but,  as  so  often 
happens,  a  response  was  heard  to  these  early  challenges  and 
appeals,  and  before  long  both  the  newspaper  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  public  platform  came  to  the  aid  of  the  small  band  of 
school  reformers.  Those  reformers,  both  men  and  women, 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  zeal,  and  they  were  well  led. 
Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  could  con- 
tribute some  interesting  chapters  to  the  history  of  all  this,  if 
he  were  willing  to  do  so. 

The  reformers  laid  sure  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  main  trouble 
with  the  New  York  schools  was  that  local  interests  and  local 
politicians  controlled  the  teaching  force,  and  they  devoted  their 
energies  to  securing  legislation  that  would  expel  the  politician 
from  the  school  system.  The  ward  politician  fought  hard  for  his 
influence  and  his  patronage.  For  a  long  time  he  was  able  to  rally 
to  his  support  the  school-teachers  themselves,  on  the  ground 
that  their  interests  and  his  were  identical.  Year  after  year 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  to  destroy  the  ward-trustee 
system  by  means  of  which  the  politician  held  the  schools  in  his 
grasp.  Year  after  year  the  desired  legislation  was  denied. 
Persistence,  intelligence,  and  well-directed  idealism  finally  won 
the  day,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Governor  Morton  and 
Mayor  Strong  the  year  1896  saw  the  abolition  of  the  ward- 
trustee  system.  The  way  was  then  open  to  deal  with  genuine 
educational  problems,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  organizing  to 
bring  this  about.  The  consolidation  act  followed  and  the 
Greater   New   York  came   into  being.      New   and    complex 
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problems  of  organization  and  administration  were  precipitated 
by  this  event,  but  at  no  time  was  the  main  end  lost  sight  of. 
Temporary  compromises  had  to  be  made  here  and  there  in  order 
to  hold  what  had  been  won.  Brooklyn  for  a  long  time  resisted 
the  influence  which  had  prevailed  in  Manhattan.  Finally, 
however,  the  Brooklyn  local  committee  went  the  way  of  the 
Manhattan  ward  trustee,  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  were 
confided  primarily  to  a  board  of  experts.  With  them  rested 
the  right  of  initiative  and  the  direct  control  of  the  educational 
work.     Who  should  lead  in  the  work  of  this  Board  ? 

Six  years  ago  at  this  very  time  this  question  was  earnestly 
discussed.  The  choice  lay  between  two  men,  strikingly  alike 
in  many  points,  unlike  in  many  others.  They  were  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  long-time  educational  associates.  Neither 
one  would  permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  first  City  Superintendent  of  Greater  New  York  as 
against  the  other.  Long  and  patient  consideration  followed, 
and  finally  Andrew  S.  Draper,  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  New  York,  was  invited  to  take  the  post.  After  con- 
sideration he  declined  the  honor  and  united  with  many  others 
in  urging  that  Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  be  chosen  to  the  place.  In  the 
election  which  followed  Mr.  Maxwell  was  chosen,  and  it  is 
his  first  term  of  service  in  this  conspicuous  post  which  is  soon 
to  end.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  career 
of  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  to  summarize  the  work  which  he  has 
done  for  education. 

William  Henry  Maxwell  was  born  March  5,  1852,  in 
Stewartstown,  Ireland.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Max- 
well, pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brigh.  He  was 
educated  in  the  elementary  branches  in  the  local  national  school 
and  studied  classics  under  his  father,  and  classics,  modern 
languages,  and  mathematics  under  the  Rev.  George  Macloskie, 
now  the  well-known  professor  of  biology  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Maxwell  then  entered  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
winning  first  place  in  classics  and  in  English.  He  obtained  his 
Baccalaureate  degree,  cum  honorihus,  and  received  first  rank 
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in  Latin  and  in  logic  against  competitors  from  the  three  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Ireland.  At  his  final  examination  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  1872,  he  received  honors  in  classics  and  was  made 
prizeman  in  metaphysics  and  in  English  literature. 

Mr.  Maxwell  chose  teaching  as  his  profession  and  began 
work  immediately  as  sub-master  in  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  At  the  same  time  he  served  as  lecturer  in 
the  Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute.  Meanwhile,  he  pursued  post- 
graduate courses  of  study  in  philosophy  and  political  science, 
which  won  for  him  in  1874  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  with 
added  honors  in  classics.  This  ended  his  work  as  a  student  in 
formal  educational  institutions.  He  has,  however,  never 
abated  his  scholarly  habits,  and  his  extensive  reading,  study^ 
and  writing  contributed  as  much  as  his  distinguished  public 
career  toward  winning  the  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy conferred  upon  him  by  St.  Lawrence  University  in  1890 
and  doctor  of  laws  granted  by  Columbia  University  in  1901. 

In  1874  Mr.  Maxwell  came  to  America  with  the  intention  of 
engaging  in  educational  work.  The  man  who  to-day  is  head 
of  the  largest  city  school  system  in  the  world,  could  not  at  that 
time  obtain  a  place  as  a  teacher.  He  thereupon  took  up  literary 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  Tribune. 

Later  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Metropolitan,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  finally,  after  an  apprenticeship  on 
various  publications,  became  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  a  position  which  he  held  for  five  years.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  editorship  he  was  enabled  to  re-enter  upon 
the  profession  of  his  choice  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  in  the 
evening  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  His  work  in 
the  classroom  soon  won  for  him  recognition,  and,  as  a  result, 
in  1882  he  was  elected  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  by 
the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education.  During  the  five  years  in 
which  he  served  in  this  capacity,  his  time  was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  teaching,  examining,  and  supervising  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Th^  chief  aim  of  his  service  was  to 
substitute  for  rote  and  memoriter  methods  of  teaching  the 
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modern  scientific  systems  of  instruction,  an  aim  which  he  was 
markedly  successful  in  attaining. 

In  1887  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Brooklyn,  to  succeed  the  late  Calvin  Patterson,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Mr.  Maxwell  immediately  undertook  a  systematic  study  of 
the  entire  Brooklyn  school  system,  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment along  certain  definite  lines.  He  tried  to  carry  out  six 
chief  lines  of  policy,  namely,  ( i )  to  bring  about  modern  educa- 
tional methods  in  the  classroom  instead  of  the  prevailing  and 
outworn  systems  of  instruction;  (2)  to  remove  the  striking 
discrepancies  between  various  schools  and  to  bring  all  schools 
in  the  system  up  to  at  least  a  minimum  standard  of  excellence ; 

(3)  to  encourage  promotion  for  merit  instead  of  for  influence, 
by  requiring  the  higher  licenses  for  the  better-paid  positions ; 

(4)  to  establish  and  encourage  a  well-organized  system  of 
secondary  education;  (5)  to  introduce  into  the  elementary 
school  course  some  of  the  newer  studies,  particularly  manual 
training;  and  (6)  to  build  up  kindergartens  as  adjuncts  to  the 
elementary-school  system. 

In  all  of  these  undertakings^  Mr.  Maxwell's  success  was  note- 
worthy, but  perhaps  most  striking  was  the  result  of  his  efforts 
for  the  establishment  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  secondary 
education.  When  he  became  the  Superintendent  of  Schook 
in  Brooklyn  there  was  in  that  city  but  one  school  offering  any- 
thing like  secondary  instruction.  This  was  the  Central  Gram- 
mar School,  which  offered  a  two-year  course,  or  a  three-year 
course,  beyond  the  elementary  system.  Under  Mr.  Maxwell's 
leadership  this  school  was  developed  into  the  Boys'  High  School 
and  the  Girls'  High  School.  Later  came  the  establishment  of 
the  Manual  Training  High  School,  one  of  the  first  to  be  opened 
in  this  country.  The  opening  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School  was  another  step  forward.  Meanwhile  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  a  commercial  course  had  been  developed,  and  this 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  Com- 
mercial High  School.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Maxwell  came  to 
the  head  of  the  system  when  there  was  not  a  single  fully 
developed  high   school   in   it,  and  when  he  left  it  he  had 
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secured  the  establishment  of  four  great  high  schools  and  had 
sown  the  seed  for  a  fifth  institution. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  besides  securing  the  introduction 
of  instruction  in  manual  training,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the 
child  to  use  his  hands  and  muscles  in  elementary  artisanship 
as  a  supplement  to  intellectual  work,  Mr.  Maxwell  practically 
led  the  school  authorities  of  this  country  in  requiring  higher 
classes  in  elementary  schools  to  study  masterpieces  of  literature 
as  a  substitute  for  the  old,  scrappy,  and  unsatisfactory  readers 
designed  for  older  pupils.  This  experiment,  which  Mr.  Max- 
well was  one  of  the  first  to  try,  has  since  received  general 
recognition,  and  such  reading  is  now  very  general  thruout 
the  country. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  Mr.  Maxwell  aided  the 
elementary  schools  materially  by  devising  the  system  of  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  classes,  which  enabled  the  school  authorities 
to  use  one  classroom  for  two  primary  classes  each  day.  This 
measure  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a 
result  of  it,  to-day  thousands  of  children  are  now  in  school  who 
otherwise  would  be  on  the  streets,  receiving  no  instruction 
whatever. 

In  his  desire  to  encourage  teachers  to  keep  pace  with  new 
thought  and  modern  discovery  in  education  thru  the 
stimulus  of  limiting  higher  salaries  to  those  who  could  show 
that  they  were  possessed  of  high  attainments,  Mr.  Maxwell  had 
singular  success,  so  that  Brooklyn  was  known  as  a  city  whose 
teachers  as  a  body  were  earnest  students  of  their  profession. 

His  greatest  achievement  during  this  period,  however,  af- 
fected not  only  Brooklyn,  but  also  the  public  schools  of  the 
entire  State.  This  was  the  introduction  by  him  into  the  State 
Council  of  Superintendents  of  the  resolution  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the  bill  which,  when  signed  in 
1895  by  Governor  Morton,  required  that  all  teachers  thereafter 
licensed  or  appointed  to  the  public  schools  in  any  city  of  New 
York  State  must  be  graduates  of  a  recognized  high  school  and 
also  of  a  school  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  or 
from  institutions  of  equal  or  higher  rank  offering  similar 
instruction.     For  this  action  Mr.  Maxwell  received  a  formal 
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vote  of  thanks  from  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
its  meeting  held  in  Denver  in  1895.  The  resolution  then 
adopted  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  since  we  believe  that  the  intelligent  teaching  of  children 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  intelligent  training  of  teachers,  we  heartily  com- 
mend the  efforts  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  means  of  round  tables, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  summer  schools,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
force  already  in  the  field.  But,  at  best,  the  training  acquired  by  these 
means,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  inadequate.  Hence  we  urge  upon 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  that  they  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  thoroly  equipped  normal  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  ta 
make  it  possible  that  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  may  receive 
such  training  as  the  transcendent  interests  committed  to  their  charge  im- 
peratively demand,  so  that  in  the  near  future  none  but  well-trained  teachers- 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  instructing  children.  Iiv 
this  connection  we  congratulate  our  friend  and  co-worker,  Supt.  W.  H.. 
Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  drawn  by 
him  so  many  years  ago,  and  for  which  he  has  so  long  and  faithfully  labored^ 
We  also  congratulate  His  Excellency  Governor  Morton,  that  he  has  risen 
to  his  high  privilege  of  signing  this  bill  and  thus  making  it  a  law  that  "  no- 
person  shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  any  city  of  the  State  who  has  not  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  has  not  completed  a 
three-years'  course  in,  and  graduated  from,  a  high  school  or  academy  hav- 
ing a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  years,  approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  from  some  institution  of  learning 
of  equal  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority,  and  who,  subse- 
quently to  such  graduation,  has  not  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  thau 
thirty-eight  weeks,  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion." We  congratulate  the  Empire  State  that  it  has  such  loyally  true 
men  to  stand  for  the  welfare  of  its  children.' 

Four  times  Mr.  Maxwell  was  re-elected  City  Superintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Schools.  Each  time  there  was  strong  op- 
position to  his  election  from  the  politicians  whom  he  declined 
to  serve,  and  from  disgruntled  principals  and  teachers  who  saw 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  case  his  high  standards  were 
insisted  upon  as  a  permanent  policy.  Without  any  political 
knowledge  himself  and  without  wire-pulling,  Mr.  Maxwell 
astonished  the  community  and  even  his  friends  by  succeeding 
each  time  in  discomfiting  his  enemies  and  his  critics.  He  won 
by  sheer  force  of  his  ability  and  his  character,  and  he  made  for 

'  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1895,  p.  33,  34- 
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himself,  as  well  as  for  the  schools  under  his  charge,  an  enviable 
reputation  that  increased  year  by  year.  So  that  when,  in 
1898,  Mr.  Maxwell  was  chosen  to  be  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Greater  New  York  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
charter,  the  fitness  of  the  choice  was  everywhere  conceded  and 
the  choice  itself  applauded.  His  new  office  carried  with  it  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  gave  the  Superin- 
tendent the  right  to  fix  the  minimum  qualifications  for  all 
licenses  to  teach  in  the  local  public  schools.  Beyond  these 
powers,  the  charter,  which  specifically  prohibited  the 
Superintendent  from  interfering  in  the  actual  conduct  of  any 
public  school,  allowed  that  officer  little  room  for  action.  Had 
Mr.  Maxwell,  therefore,  been  a  person  of  less  inspiring  and  com- 
manding character  and  less  determined  in  his  pursuit  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  he  would  have  become  at  this  stage  a 
mere  executive  nonentity.  His  first  move  was  naturally  to  dis- 
charge all  the  functions  conferred  upon  him  by  the  charter. 
He  raised  the  requirements  for  licenses  to  teach  far  beyond  any 
previous  standards  prevailing  in  the  old  City  of  New  York. 
He  proceeded  to  cancel,  in  so  far  as  the  law  gave  him  power, 
certificates  of  politically  appointed  non-competents,  inherited 
by  the  absorption  of  what  before  consolidation  were  country 
school  districts.  He  then  introduced  a  system  of  examina- 
tions for  license  which,  while  imposing  difficult  tests,  were 
then,  and  have  always  been,  beyond  suspicion  so  far  as  honesty 
and  fairness  are  concerned.  He  did  not  long  remain  content, 
however,  with  doing  the  things  prescribed  by  the  charter  for 
him  to  do,  and  it  was  here  that  his  determination  and  wide 
knowledge  became  singularly  effective.  He  exerted  every 
effort  to  induce  Mayor  Strong's  Board  of  Education  to  intro- 
duce the  merit  system  of  promotion  and  appointment,  from 
which  dates  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  of  limiting  higher 
salaried  positions  to  teach  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  those 
possessed  of  higher  qualifications. 

Soon  after  his  election,  however,  the  administration  changed, 
and  for  some  years  Mr.  Maxwell  had  the  difficult  task  of 
winning  over  to  his  point  of  view,  or  forcing  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  a  hostile  Board  of  Education.     His  first  step  caused  a 
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great  outcry.  In  his  first  annual  report  he  took  occasion  to 
expose  and  score  mercilessly  the  corrupt  and  degrading  process 
incidental  to  appointment  of  teachers  by  local  committees  with- 
out reference  to  order  of  standing  on  eligible  lists.  The  Board 
of  Education  for  a  time  refused  to  publish  this  report,  but 
finally  issued  it  with  a  prefatory  page  denying  Mr.  Maxwell's 
allegations.  The  public  press  could  not  be  similarly  treated, 
however,  and  their  criticism  of  the  system  condemned  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  contributed  as  much  as  anything  else,  probably,  to  the 
passing  of  a  new  school  law,  which  wiped  out  the  old  borough 
school  boards  and  with  them  the  Brooklyn  local-committee 
system  of  personal  appointment  to  public  office.  Mr.  Max- 
well's course  was  somewhat  similar  when,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp 
attack  on  secondary  education  by  Mayor  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 
and  Comptroller  Bird  S.  Coler,  he  persistently  advocated  the 
opening  of  more  high  schools,  especially  a  high  school  of 
commerce  which  had  formed  the  text  of  his  well-known  address 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City.  In  the 
end,  Mr.  Maxwell  won  oveV  the  hostile  Board  of  Education  to 
his  belief  in  secondary  education.  As  a  result  this  body  began 
the  erection  of  three  high-school  buildings  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  also  contracted  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  high-school  building  in  Long  Island  City. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Maxwell  demonstrated 
his  fearlessness  in  standing  for  his  honest  beliefs.  Practically 
alone  in  his  position  among  the  higher  school  officials,  Mr. 
Maxwell  advocated  in  person  at  Albany  the  passage  of  the 
Davis  salary  law,  which  guaranteed  every  teacher  in  New  York 
City  a  living  wage  and  a  steady  annual  increment  up  to  a 
comfortable  income.  The  sole  determinants  for  promotion 
under  this  measure  were  merit  and  fitness.  As  a  result  of 
these  provisions,  the  bill  promised  to  place  the  salary  question 
beyond  the  whim  of  changing  city  administrations  and  to  ele- 
vate appointments  and  promotions  above  the  defiling  touch  of 
the  politician.  It  was  this  promise  of  the  Davis  law — ^a 
promise  which  since  has  been  amply  fulfilled — which  was  the 
important  factor  in  leading  Mr.  Maxwell  to  support  the 
measure.     He  appeared  in  its  behalf  before  Governor  Roose- 
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velt  in  opposition  to  a  representative  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  body.  His  advocacy  of  the  bill  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  passage  by  the  Legislature  and  its  signa- 
ture by  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  Mayor  Van 
Wyck.  The  scene  at  this  hearing  is  described  by  a  teacher  in 
the  School  journal  of  October  31,  1903,  in  the  following^ 
words : 

One  who  was  present  in  the  executive  chamber — when,  before  Theodora 
Roosevelt,  governor,  appeared  against  the  bill  a  dozen  of  the  best  lawyers 
and  hardest  hitters  of  the  school  board  and  for  the  bill  one  to  whom  they 
referred  as  their  employee,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell — says  it  was  the  most  dramatic 
scene  the  history  of  American  education  can  boast.  To  suggest  that 
Maxwell  did  this  to  curry  favor  with  the  teaching  force  is  the  veriest  rot, 
and  his  subsequent  acts  prove  it  beyond  question. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Davis  law  schedules  Maxwell  began  using  them 
in  a  way  that  decreased  his  popularity  with  many  teachers.  He  practically 
said  this  law  was  not  passed  for  them,  but  for  the  schools.  He  used  it  as 
a  lever  for  raising  the  mental  and  professional  efficiency  of  teachers.  He 
has  stood  with  a  club  at  every  gate  leading  to  higher  salaries,  and  has 
beaten  back  friends  and  foes  alike  who  are  not  ready  to  show  the  equip- 
ment demanded. 

Besides  prescribing  minimum  salary  schedules  with  steady 
increments,  the  Davis  law  contained  also  the  so-called  four- 
mill  provision,  which  required  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  allov^r 
for  teachers'  salaries  a  sum  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  four 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  valuation.  This  provision, 
which  Mr.  Maxwell  favored  heartily,  insured  to  the  public 
schools  a  steadily  growing  fund  which  permitted  the  beginning 
of  new  educational  ventures  and  the  carrying  out  of  experi-^ 
ments  without  fear  of  interruption  from  the  false  economy  or 
educational  ignorance  of  shifting  city  administrations.  An 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  provision  is  that  Mr. 
Maxwell,  himself,  first  advanced  this  proposition  in  the  fall 
of  1898  in  an  address  delivered  in  connection  with  the  systern 
of  free  lectures  to  the  people  in  Cooper  Union.  The  proposir 
tion  was  taken  up  at  once  by  Senator  John  Ford  and  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  in  1898-99.  It  failed  of  adoption,  how- 
ever, until  incorporated  as  one  of  the  beneficent  features  of 
the  Davis  law. 
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As  another  measure  to  emancipate  the  schools  completely 
from  the  politician,  Mr.  Maxwell  secured  the  incorporation  it% 
the  new  charter  of  a  provision  which  makes  mandatory  civil- 
service  methods  of  appointment  to  nearly  every  position  ia 
New  York  City  schools. 

In  February,  1902,  the  educational  chapter  of  the  revised 
charter  went  into  effect,  and  finally  New  York  had  an  almost 
ideal  system  of  school  administration.  The  revised  charter 
did  away  at  once  with  the  anomalous  condition  where  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  having  no  right  to  improve  directly 
the  instruction  in  the  schools  under  his  charge,  was  forced  to- 
use  the  indirect  method  of  criticism  and  suggestion  in  an  annual 
report.  The  new  charter,  however,  made  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  actually  the  scholastic  head  of  the  city 
school  system.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Maxwell  found  it  possible 
to  put  into  effect  almost  immediately  many  of  his  cherished: 
plans  for  public  instruction. 

In  one  of  his  first  acts  during  the  early  part  of  1902,  Mr. 
Maxwell  demonstrated  the  continuance  of  his  belief  in  high 
schools  by  organizing  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  tem- 
porary quarters,  so  that  the  school  was  in  active  operation  wheit 
its  new  building  was  completed.  A  few  months  later  he  led  a 
movement  which  ended  in  the  establishment  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  the  Girls'  Technical  High  School,  an  institution 
which,  while  giving  girls  a  thoro  training  for  business  in 
the  several  trades  and  arts,  emphasizes  particularly  the  im- 
portance of  home-making  by  insistence  upon  strongly  organized 
courses  in  domestic  science.  In  his  annual  report  for  this  year. 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell  advocated  also  the  opening  of  a: 
manual-training  high  school  in  Manhattan  borough. 

The  City  Superintendent's  attention  next  was  turned  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  system  of  licenses  to  teach.  Require- 
ments for  the  important  certificates  were  raised  considerably. 
Broader  scholastic  training  and  more  extensive  study  of  the 
science  of  teaching,  especially  the  application  of  psychologv 
and  logic  to  instruction,  were  demanded  of  prospective  teachers. 
A  new  license,  that  for  promotion,  obtainable  only  after 
specialized  study  on  the  part  of  successful  teachers,  was  made  a 
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prerequisite  to  appointment  to  the  highest  salary  in  grade  posi- 
tions. Possibly  the  most  significant  change  in  the  licensing 
system,  however,  was  the  new  rule  requiring  appointment  in 
order  of  standing  on  eligible  lists  of  all  teachers  selected  for 
positions  in  the  summer  schools  and  evening  schools.  These 
-appointments,  for  some  years  back,  had  been  made  irrespective 
of  standing  at  examination,  with  the  natural  result  that  in- 
fluence centered  its  effort  to  secure  recognition  in  these  two 
departments.  The  new  plan,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  for  these  licenses  were  raised,  resulted  at  once  in 
more  effective  work  in  these  departments  of  instruction.  In 
connection  with  these  changes  Mr.  Maxwell  advocated  wide 
extension  of  this  division  of  instruction  and  thru  new  courses 
of  study  and  the  application  of  better  methods,  particularly  to 
the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners,  brought  the  actual 
character  of  the  teaching  in  these  special  schools  up  to  a  higher 
plane  of  efficiency. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  of  which  Mr.  Maxwell,  as 
City  Superintendent,  is  chairman,  under  his  leadership  turned 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  regular  elementary 
schools.  In  the  interests  of  economy,  excessive  supervision 
and  the  appointment  of  highly  paid  teachers  to  nominal  super- 
visory positions  were  abolished.  This  consolidation,  by  put- 
ting the  supervision  of  all  classes  of  the  same  grade  under  one 
principal  instead  of  having  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  two 
parts  of  one  building  under  separate  principals,  made  it  possible 
frequently  to  consolidate  small  classes  of  the  same  grade  which 
before  had  only  partially  filled  two  rooms.  By  putting  both 
classes  into  one  room,  which  then  it  fully  occupied,  one  of  the 
two  rooms  is  released  for  the  use  of  some  other  grade  with  a 
large  attendance,  the  pupils  in  which  otherwise  would  be  given 
only  part-time  instruction. 

The  next  step  for  the  improvement  of  the  elementary  schools 
was  a  measure  for  bringing  all  of  these  institutions  of  the  city 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  work  thru  the  requirement  of  the 
same  qualifications  for  graduation  and  for  entrance  into  the 
high  schools.  In  order  to  obviate  the  undesirable  results  of 
formal  examination  of  pupils  averaging  fourteen  years  of  age, 
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a  plan  predicating  graduation  upon  the  certification  by  the 
principal  and  superintendent  of  the  pupil's  ability  based  upon  a 
careful  review  of  the  child's  school  history  and  actual  attain- 
ments was  introduced.  The  test  was  aimed  rather  to  find 
)vhether  the  child  actually  could  do  the  things  to  be  expected 
of  the  average  graduate  of  an  elementary  school  than  to  esti- 
mate his  ability  to  remember  text-books  or  to  pass  thru  a 
quantity  of  prescribed  work.  Applied  knowledge  was  the  crux 
of  this  test.  As  a  result  of  this  system  the  grammar-school 
diploma  is  coming  to  have  a  real  value  in  the  commercial  world 
as  a  certificate  of  the  child's  ability  to  do  certain  things. 

This  measure  was  followed  by  a  new  course  of  study  which 
prescribed  an  eight-year  curriculum  for  all  boroughs  and 
thereby  did  away  with  the  old  plan,  which  permitted  Manhattan 
to  have  an  overcrowded  seven-year  course  while  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Richmond  offered  more  liberal  eight-year  courses 
of  study.  This  new  course,  besides  embodying  all  the  new 
discoveries  in  education,  giving  due  importance  to  the  cultural 
branches  such  as  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics,  and  practical 
subjects  such  as  shop  work,  cooking,  and  sewing,  lays  great 
stress  also  on  ethical  training.  In  some  respects  this  course 
contains  novel  features.  One  of  these  is  the  substitution  in  the 
seventh  year  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry  for  needless 
repetition  of  arithmetic.  This  little  excursion  into  algebra  and 
geometry  emphasizes  particularly  the  thoro  review  of 
arithmetic  which  follows  in  the  eighth  year,  cultivates  the 
child's  reasoning  powers,  and  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
employment  of  the  equation,  extends  his  ability  to  use  his 
arithmetical  experience.  Similarly  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
course,  English  history  is  substituted  for  American  history, 
partly  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  child  of  the  monotony  of 
repetition  which  sometimes  militates  against  interest  in  history, 
but  more  especially  with  the  object  of  connecting  American 
history  with  that  of  the  parent  country  and  contributing  largely 
to  a  sense  of  proportion  in  history.  This  course  provides  also 
in  the  last  year  a  series  of  carefully  guarded  electives.  The 
choice  of  stenography,  Latin,  German,  or  French,  or  some 
other  modern  language,  is  offered.     The  educational  authori- 
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ties,  however,  have  reserved  for  themselves  the  right  in  foreign- 
Speaking  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  to  substitute  for  these 
electives  added  work  in  EngHsh.     In  this  way  the  course  is 
made  elastic  and  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individual 
ischools,  which  differ  widely  because  of  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  In  order  to  make  the 
work  of  this  course  especially  effective,  departmental  teaching 
has  been  encouraged,  with  the  result  that  the  teachers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  indifferently  in 
the  upper  grades,  are  now  specializing  in  subjects  for  which 
they  have  the  greatest  teaching  aptitude.     To  supplement  the 
course  of  study,  which  is  in  skeleton  form,  extensive  syllabuses 
covering  the  grade  work  and  providing  amplified  suggestion 
as  to  methods  to  be  pursued  have  been  issued  to  each  teacher. 
The  same  careful  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  final 
year  of  the  elementary  course  has  been  bestowed  upon  its 
beginning,  with  the  result  that  the  kindergarten  system  has 
been  increased  greatly  within  the  last  few  months.     At  the 
same  time  extensive  experiments  looking  to  the  testing,  with  a 
view  to  general  introduction,  of  classes  for  deficient  or  abnor- 
mal children,   were  inaugurated.     In  many  primary  classes, 
furthermore,    the   instruction   was   greatly   improved   by   the 
entire  wiping  out  of  the  plan,  so  cruel  to  the  teacher  and  so 
unjust  to  the  pupil,  of  requiring  an  instructor  to  teach  one  part- 
time  class  in  the  forenoon  and  a  second  and  different  class  after 
the  noon  recess.     Each  class,  under  the  new  regime,  has  been 
given  its  fresh  and  unwearied  teacher.     At  the  same  time 
economy  was  effected  by  utilizing  thru  proper  organization 
many  vacant  rooms  and  sittings  heretofore  allowed  to  be  idle. 
As  the  result  of  this  plan,  under  Mr.  Maxwell's  leadership  in 
1902-03,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  no  child  over  six 
years  of  age  was  refused  admission  to  the  public  schools.     This 
fact  was  made  possible  in  great  part  thru  a  wise  application 
of  Mr.   Maxwell's  morning  and  afternoon  class  plan,  thru 
which  probably  40,000  children  were  kept  off  the  streets. 
Further  economy  was  effected  by  putting  school  buildings  to 
use  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  during  the  summer, 
after  school  hours  and  during  the  evenings,  as  summer  schools 
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and  playgrounds,  roof-concert  places,  baths,  etc.  In  this  way 
much  valuable  city  property  was  kept  from  lying  idle  and 
made  useful  to  the  citizens  who  had  paid  for  it. 

In  the  high  schools  uniformity  of  standard  was  promoted 
thru  the  adoption  of  a  single  examination  for  graduation 
from  all  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  city.  This  has  made 
patent  weak  places  in  these  upper  schools  and  has  made  pos- 
sible remedial  measures  for  securing  a  high  standard  of  in- 
struction thruout  the  several  boroughs.  In  June,  1902,  was 
adopted  the  new  uniform  course  of  study  for  high  schools 
which  became  effective  September,  1902.  The  chief  feature  of 
interest  in  connection  with  this  course  is  that  it  offers  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  the  old  fixed  course  for  all  pupils  and  the 
purely  elective  system. 

During  the  winter  of  1903  Mr.  Maxwell  began  to  pay  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws  then  existent  and  to  securing  more  effective  statutes  com- 
pelling attendance  upon  school  and  preventing  child  labor.  As 
a  member  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  he  aided  in  drafting 
and  in  forwarding  the  adoption  of  the  well-known  newsboy 
and  street-trades  law,  which  prevents  the  employment  of  young 
children  in  such  work  during  school  hours  and  at  night.  As  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Superintendents  also,  he  drafted  in 
great  part  and  thru  personal  effort  secured  the  passage  of 
the  new  compulsory  education  law,  which  raises  the  age  of 
attendance  upon  school  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  and 
requires  that  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  have  not  mastered  the  common  branches  shall  attend 
an  evening  school.  Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  employers 
who  violate  this  provision.  Mr.  Maxwell  then  secured  a  large 
increase  in  the  force  of  attendance  officers  and  by  careful  re- 
organization thru  his  representative  in  charge,  added  mate- 
rially to  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  and 
secured  a  reduction  in  a  number  of  cases  of  truancy. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  many  of 
the  State  and  national  educational  associations.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  State  Council  of  Superintendents,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
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Educational  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conference 
on  English  reporting  to  the  Committee  of  Ten,  presided  over 
by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  which  had  in  charge  the  devel- 
opment of  the  well-known  report  on  the  course  of  study  in 
secondary  schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  appointed  by  the  National  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence. This  committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  presented  the 
three  famous  reports:  (a)  on  the  organization  of  city  school 
systems;  (b)  the  correlation  of  studies ;  and  (c)  the  training 
of  teachers.  He  served  also  on  the  Committee  on  English 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools  for 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  whose  recommendations  have 
since  been  ratified  by  practically  every  college  m  this  country 
and  have  done  much  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  English 
in  high  schools.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  in  Municipal  Government  in  Ameri- 
can Educational  Institutions,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  This  committee  has  for  its  object 
the  preparation  of  suggestive  courses,  the  indication  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching  civics  to  children  thruout  the  country. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  been  a  trustee  and  fellow  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  text-books  on  English  and  many  addresses  widely  known  in 
this  country.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Educational  Review,  in  the  founding  of  which  he 
gave  important  assistance.  During  the  absence  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  editor-in-chief  in  1893,  Mr.  Maxwell  conducted  the 
Review  in  addition  to  discharging  his  own  very  responsible 
duties  as  city  superintendent  in  Brooklyn.  The  pressure  of  his 
own  work  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Review  in  1896. 

In  barest  summary  and  without  adornment,  these  are  the 
facts  in  the  present  history  and  educational  career  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  leaders  ever  identified  with  public  education  in 
America.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  what  may  be  called  the  educational 
instinct.  He  sees  and  feels  what  ought  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
knows  how  to  do  it.     He  is  intellectually  uncompromising  and 
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works  his  way  from  premise  to  conclusion  with  extraordinary- 
directness  and  force.  He  has  no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  a 
right  action  or  of  a  sound  principle,  and  his  moral  courage  is 
such  that  he  hardly  knows  the  meaning  of  personal  criticism  or 
vexatious  opposition.  Of  both  of  these  he  has  met  with  plenty; 
but  they  have  made  no  impression  upon  him  and  have  never 
diverted  him  from  his  purposes.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  health  and  vigor.  He 
is  a  tremendous  worker,  and  requires  work  from  all  who  are 
associated  with  him.  He  bears  his  heavy  responsibilities  not 
lightly,  perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  without  being  overborne 
by  them.  It  has  not  been  possible  either  to  tempt  or  to  drive 
him,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  foundations  of  a 
sound  and  modern  school  system  are  so  securely  laid  in  the 
city  of  New  York  that  no  possible  change  of  political  weather 
can  shake  them  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  structure  which 
is  rising  upon  them. 

No  one  outside  of  New  York  has  any  realization  of  the 
revolution  which  has  gone  on  in  the  public-school  system.  The 
fact  that  this  revolution  has  been  possible,  and  that  it  has  been 
so  beneficent,  is  the  greatest  and  most  significant  event  in  our 
later  educational  history. 


II 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  FRANCE^ 

Never  still,  always  seeking  progress,  France  seems  not  yet 
to  have  succeeded  in  settling  for  good  her  system  of  public 
education.  The  year  just  gone  has  brought  up  again,  and  amid 
great  excitement,  the  problem  of  freedom  in  teaching;  the 
question  whether  the  right  to  teach  ought  to  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  every  citizen,  whatever  opinion  he  may  hold, 
whether  he  be  a  layman,  an  ecclesiastic,  or  a  congregationalist 
[congreganiste]  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  ought 
to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  secular  state  and  its  representa- 
tives. 

Until  now,  under  the  Republic  as  well  as  under  the  Empire, 
the  law  had  allowed,  beside  establishments  of  the  state,  free 
establishments  in  the  three  grades  of  instruction — the  primary, 
the  secondary,  and  the  highest.  This  seemed  to  be  the  logical 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  upon 
which  republican  rule  rests.  But  a  great  danger  has  arisen,^ 
to  wit,  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  free  schools,  especially 
those  directed  by  the  innumerable  congregations  which  depend 
on  the  Catholic  Church,  was  not  abreast  of  modern  ideas ;  that 
in  such  schools  as  these  the  youthful  generations  were  being 
reared  not  only  according  to  superannuated  methods,  but  also 
in  a  spirit  of  rebellious  hatred  of  democratic  institutions. 
Two  Frances  were  growing  up  side  by  side;  the  one  open- 
minded,  freed  from  old-fashioned  prejudices,  and  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  future;  the  other  stubborn  against  progress, 
firmly  set  in  its  longing  for  the  past. 

It  was  partly  to  ward  off  this  danger  that  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ministry  introduced  and  carried,  in  190 1,  the  Associ- 
ations Bill,  which  had,  among  other  purposes,  that  of  checking 
the  rising  wave  of  the  religious  congregations,  of  which  it  may 

'  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Richard  Thayer  Holbrook 
Tutor  in  Romance  Languages  in  Columbia  University. 
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be  said  that,  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  they  had  been 
swarming  and  multiplying  beyond  all  measure.  The  law  of 
1 90 1  specified  that  only  those  congregations  expressly  to  be 
authorized  by  the  State  should  be  upheld  and  have  the  right  to 
live.  Some,  many  even,  were  authorized  already  and  had  been 
so  for  a  long  while.  But  many  others  had  founded  their 
houses  on  the  sly,  without  authorization,  without  lawful  inves- 
titure from  any  government.  These  are  the  congregations 
aimed  at  by  the  law  of  1901.  In  conformity  with  that  law  the 
greater  part  have  solicited  authorization,  but  parliament,  in  har- 
mony with  the  government,  has  withheld  it  altogether  from 
nearly  all.  Thereupon,  several  religious  societies  have  had  to 
break  up  and  to  forego  continuing  collectively  their  works  of 
charity,  or  their  industrial  undertakings — witness  the  Carthu- 
sians— or,  finally,  their  educational  function.  The  Combes 
cabinet,  upon  which  devolved  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
1 90 1,  and  which  has  enforced  it  with  vigor  and  rigor — some 
say  with  excessive  rigor,  yet,  at  any  rate,  it  has  only  carried 
out  faithfully  the  wishes  of  parliament — the  Combes  cabinet 
has  closed  about  10,000  primary  schools  and  a  few  secondary 
establishments.  Thus  the  law  has  been  obeyed,  but  we  must 
add  that  it  has  been  so  only  in  appearance.  The  congregations 
to  which  authorization  has  been  refused  have  feigned  to  respect 
the  law,  but  in  truth  they  have  evaded  it.  They  closed  their 
schools,  but  opened  them  again  the  next  morning.  How 
manned?  By  the  same  persons,  differently  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  laymen.  The  monks,  fathers,  and  friars  have  been  relieved 
of  their  vows  by  their  superiors  and  by  their  bishops  in  such 
wise  that  the  change  was  only  one  of  dress.  They  have  traded 
the  congregationalist's  gown  for  the  frock  coat  or  waistcoat, 
and  the  former  teaching  body  has  reappeared,  if  not  in  the 
same  school,  at  any  rate  in  one  near  by,  with  different  apparel 
and  often  with  mustaches  instead  of  the  shaven  face,  but  with 
the  same  mind  and  the  same  tendencies ;  which  proves  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  the  Church,  gifted  as  she  is  in  pol- 
itics and  fertile  in  expedients,  skillful  in  fitting  herself  to  cir- 
cumstances and  in  using  trickery  to  maintain  her  power. 
But  matters  will  not  stop  here.  The  leaders  of  present  politics 
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in  France  have  seen  with  disfavor,  and  not  without  anger,  that 
the  effort  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  body  of  congregation- 
aHst  teachers,  in  part  at  least,  had  not  brought  forth  the  results 
hoped  for.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  iritation  caused  by 
that  first  disappointment  may  give  chance  of  success  to  the 
extremists,  and  end  in  violent  resolutions.  Already  in  the 
press,  in  meetings,  in  congresses,  and  in  the  ministers'  speeches 
before  the  actual  opening  of  parliamentary  debate,  one  may 
discern  a  drift  of  opinion  tending  to  the  absolute  suppression  of 
freedom  in  teaching. 

Without  doubt  the  moderate  spirits  themselves  wish  the 
state  to  affirm  that  it  alone  holds  the  right  to  teach,  but  they 
ask  that  the  state  be  enabled  to  confer  this  right  on  whomso- 
ever it  will,  within  well-defined  limits,  laying  upon  its  delegates 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  by  their  degrees,  or  their  standing, 
the  necessary  guarantees.  A  stern  supervision  exercised  by 
state  inspectors  would  make  possible  the  assurance  that  the 
teaching  done  by  private  schoolmasters  is  adequate  to  youth- 
ful needs  and  not  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican society.  As  for  ourselves,  we  should  gladly  agree  to  this 
system  of  limited  freedom,  which  would  exclude  nobody,  and 
in  which  ecclesiastics,  secular  clergy,  and  even  the  regular 
clergy,  the  congregationalists,  provided  that  they  were  author- 
ized by  express  delegation  of  the  State,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  educational  function. 

But  this  regime  of  relative  liberty  is  far  from  being  welcome 
in  advanced  political  circles.  And  the  most  illiberal  opinions 
are  coming  to  light  in  a  crescendo  which  must  disturb  the 
friends  of  liberty. 

A  first  step  toward  restriction  would  be,  as  the  most  fervent 
demand,  to  make  no  more  distinctions  between  authorized  and 
non-authorized  congregations,  to  do  away  with  every  kind  of 
congregation,  even  those  which,  like  the  congregation  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Lasalle,  still  cover  France  with  a  mighty  net- 
work of  schools.  But  they  are  going  further.  It  is  not  only 
from  the  congregations,  from  those  societies  founded,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  M.  Buisson,  on  "  a  bond  of  serfdom," 
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that  other  poHticians  wish  to  withdraw  the  right  to  teach ;  it  is 
from  all  ecclesiastics,  to  whatever  religion  they  may  belong, 
•from  whosoever  wears  the  priest's  gown — Catholics,  Jews,  or 
Protestants.  And  the  relentless  logic  of  our  reformers  leads 
them  to  a  conclusion  more  radical  still,  the  forbidding  of 
teaching  even  by  laymen,  if  they  are  merely  individuals 
without  official  mandate,  if  they  are  not  officials  appointed 
by  the  state,  and  directly  invested  thereby  with  the  privilege 
of  teaching. 

In  other  words,  that  striving  towards  liberty  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  warrant  for  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
would  result  in  a  monopoly  of  teaching,  in  an  educational  dic- 
tatorship of  the  state.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  open 
school,  any  occupied  chair  save  those  in  which  teaching  would 
be  done  by  professors  licensed  by  the  state.  As  was  said  at  the 
Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  Congress  at  Marseilles  last  Octo- 
ber, instruction  of  every  degree  would  become  a  "national  ser- 
vice." There  would  be  only  one  teacher  left,  the  state,  "which" 
(as  was  said  furthermore  at  the  same  congress)  "  is  absolutely 
bound  to  give  to  all  the  nation's  children  a  secular,  rational,  and 
republican  education." 

It  is  hard  to  foresee  as  yet  what  will  come  of  all  this  agita- 
tion. Yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  absolute  state  monop- 
oly will  be  the  winning  solution  in  the  discussions  which  will  be 
opened  in  Parliament.  They  will  set  aside  what  remains  of 
the  Imperial  law  of  1852,  the  law  called  the  "  Falloux  Bill," 
from  the  name  of  the  minister  of  public  education  who  got 
it  voted  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  had  reserved  in  it  all  kinds  of 
special  favors  for  private  teachers.  They  will  strengthen  state 
inspection  and  control.  They  will  demand  new  guarantees  of 
capacity  in  private  teachers.  But  we  hope  they  will  not  do 
away  with  free  teaching.  Not  only  will  it  be  difficult,  we  hope, 
to  find  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
Senate  to  deny  the  principle  of  freedom  in  teaching,  but  mate- 
rial difficulties  added  to  moral  grounds  will  be  such  as  to  make 
Parliament  hesitate.  The  money  question  will  compel  reflec- 
tion. It  would  take  hundreds  of  millions  to  build  the  schools 
and  colleges  in  which  henceforward  the  children  of  the  country 
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might  be  received.  And  it  is  not  only  the  first  outlays  which 
would  constitute  a  grave  hindrance  in  establishing  a  state 
monopoly  of  education.  Where  would  they  find  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  lay  teaching  body  which  would  be  needed  to  replace 
either  in  the  primary  schools  or  in  the  institutions  of  secondary 
instruction  the  present  force  of  the  schools  and  private 
colleges  ? 

Having  been  absorbed  with  those  great  questions  which  dis- 
turb and  excite  men's  minds,  the  Department  of  Education 
have,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  introduced  no  important  inno- 
vations in  the  working  of  the  primary  schools.  They  are 
planing  a  modification  of  normal-school  programs,  but  noth- 
ing on  this  head  has  yet  been  done.  It  is  well  known  how 
spiritedly  our  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  complain  of 
the  smallness  of  their  pay.  Some  improvements  have  already 
been  voted,  for  example:  the  mstituteur  stagiaire  (or  proba- 
tionary teacher)  will  receive  henceforward  100  francs  more, 
or  1000  francs  a  year.  This  is  still  very  little.  Other  plans 
are  under  consideration  which  will  sanction  more  improve- 
ments :  for  instance,  that  which  will  insure  advancement,  pro- 
motion from  one  class  to  another,  an  increase  of  salary,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  and  only  by  virtue  of  length 
of  service. 

The  elementary  primary  school  with  us  has  much  to  achieve 
in  the  line  of  progress,  wxre  it  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  attendance  and  faithfulness  of  the  pupils.  We  have  not  yet 
contrived  a  compulsory  law  sufficiently  energetic  and  efficacious 
to  make  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  attend  school 
regularly.  But  a  greater  failing  still,  the  most  serious  gap  in 
our  educational  system,  is  that  for  the  great  majority,  for  al- 
most all  our  primary  pupils,  instruction  ends  on  their  leaving  the 
elementary  school.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a  pretty  large  number 
of  higher  primary  schools  open  for  complementary  instruction 
to  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  but  out  of  several 
million  pupils  who  have  attended  more  or  less  the  elementary 
primary  school  how  many  are  there  who  enter  the  higher 
primary  school  ?  Less  than  50,000.  The  Ecoles  de  continuation 
[Fortbildungschulen,  or  "night  schools"]  which  have  long  been 
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established  in  Germany  do  not  yet  exist  among  us.  Here  is  a 
huge  want  which  preoccupies  all  minds  anxious  about  the 
future  of  our  democracy.  M.  Buisson,  former  director  of 
primary  education,  now  deputy  for  the  Seine,  remarked  on  this 
fact  in  a  recent  speech :  "  The  Republic  must  certainly  decide 
soon  to  make  obligatory  for  children  from  13  to  16  years  old, 
for  instance,  a  few  hours  of  study  every  week;  I  mean  hours 
of  study  taken,  not  from  their  resting  time  and  added  to  an 
exhausting  day  of  toil,  but  taken  from  time  in  the  workshop." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  soon  when  it  shall  be 
understood  furthermore  that  the  work  of  the  primary  school^ 
sketched  rapidly  in  a  few  years,  will  be  of  little  avail  if  it  is  not 
continued;  that  the  schoolboy  of  12  years,  even  tho  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  private  studies,  is  far  from  having  learned 
all  that  he  needs  in  order  to  be  some  day  a  man  and  a  citizen ; 
that  instead  of  abandoning  him  to  intellectual  inaction  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  workshop,  during  the  critical  years  of  youth, 
there  is  due  to  him  the  rounding  out  of  moral  culture  and  the 
completion  of  his  training.  % 

But  while  we  wait  for  the  lawmakers'  decision  to  make  that 
complementary  primary  instruction  obligatory,  and  for  regu- 
larly organized  courses  to  be  opened  for  all  children  who  have 
received  on  their  school  benches  only  an  elementary  instruction, 
we  must  own  that  during  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have 
been  made,  thanks  to  happy  initiatives,  to  fill  up  that  gap  and 
to  assure  the  immediate  future  of  the  schools.  This  is  what 
we  call  le  mouvement  post-scolaire,  with  all  the  institutions 
related  to  it — courses  for  adults,  lectures,  and  alumni  associa- 
tions. In  this  movement  are  co-operating  not  only  the 
teachers,  who  valiantly  add  to  their  day's  work  the  supple- 
mentary task  of  courses  and  lectures  in  the  evening,  but  also 
well-minded  citizens,  physicians,  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
teachers  from  the  other  grades  of  public  teaching,  who  make 
themselves  willing  helpers  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  results  obtained,  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  all  these 
willing  workers,  are  quite  remarkable.  In  1895  there  were  to 
be  counted  in  France  only  8288  courses  for  adults.  In  iqo.^ 
the  number  rose  to  44,428  courses,  of  which  29,074  are  for 
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boys,  and  15,341  for  girls.  These  courses  have  been  followed 
regularly  during  the  past  year  by  528,442  boys  and  215,240 
girls.  They  offer,  furthermore,  a  great  variety  in  organization. 
Some  are  meant  for  the  illiterate,  for  those  who  scarcely  know 
how  to  read  and  write  (we  have  some  such  still).  Others  are 
courses  for  review  and  improvement,  in  which  the  teachers 
return  to  and  complete  the  subjects  taught  in  the  element9.ry 
schools.  Others,  finally,  are  special,  technical,  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural  courses  fitted  to  the  local  needs  of 
diverse  regions.  But  the  courses  for  adults  are  not  the  only 
form  of  post-scholastic  teaching  as  practiced  everywhere  on 
French  territory.  Popular  instruction  is  given,  also,  in  a  very 
great  number  of  isolated  lectures  in  which  are  treated  the  most 
varied  subjects — history,  geography,  and  sciences,  as  well  as 
political  and  social  economy.  The  popular  lectures  in  1903 
rose  to  the  number  of  117,350.  They  brought  together 
more  than  3,000,000  hearers.  Much  use  is  made  in  them 
of  projections  on  screens  and  of  photographic  views,  and 
the  public,  in  the  towns  as  in  the  villages,  has  taken  a  great 
liking  to  these  meetings,  which  are  at  once  recreative  and 
instructive. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  societies  for  pop- 
ular instruction  which  have  been  organized  to  spread  scientific 
knowledge  and  to  work  for  the  social  education  of  the  nation. 
We  will  only  point  out  that  they  have  manifested  themselves 
mainly  in  two  forms  :  Popular  Universities,  and  Alumni  Asso- 
ciations in  the  Primary  Schools.  With  a  title  perhaps  slightly 
ambitious,  the  Popular  Universities  (there  were  75  in  1902) 
propose  to  gather  a  certain  number  of  teachers  and  scholars 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  integral  system  of  education.  But 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  these  groupings,  which  sometimes  have 
the  weakness  of  being  only  political  associations  and  sectarian 
in  spirit,  had  much  chance  of  developing.  Far  more  important 
and  numerous  are  the  Alumni  Associations.  Here  we  are  not 
in  the  presence  of  a  fictitious  and  ofi^-hand  grouping ;  these  are 
the  former  pupils,  male  and  female,  who,  having  entered  upon 
life,  wish  to  meet  in  order  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship already  formed  in  classes  in  which  they  had  the  same 
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training,  in  which  they  were  reared  in  the  same  spirit,  in  the 
close  fellowship  of  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  feelings.  These 
associations  are  founded  oftenest  by  the  collaboration  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  head  of  the  school,  who  sometimes  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  from  whom  the  former  pupils  got  their  instruction. 
They  aim  to  uphold  the  school,  to  recruit  scholars  for  it,  as  well 
as  to  get  up  for  the  sake  of  their  own  members  festivities,  con- 
certs, theatricals,  recreations  of  every  kind,  or  instructive  lec- 
tures. It  would  be  ideal  if  about  each  school  there  should  form 
itself  a  society  of  this  kind  which  should  continue  in  the  life  out- 
side among  those  who  compose  it  the  friendship,  the  unity,  the 
solidarity,  the  mutual  help,  whose  first  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
school.  And  this  ideal  is  not  beyond  realization.  In  truth,  it 
is  quite  wonderful  how  quickly  these  friendly  societies  have 
grown  up.  In  1895  there  were  but  56;  in  1903  they  numbered 
5913,  of  which  4000  are  for  boys  and  19 13  for  girls.  It  is 
a  guard  of  honor  which  is  protecting  the  school  and  its  scholars 
to-day;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  focus  of  action  which  brings 
together  in  a  single  effort  students  once  widely  scattered. 

The  noteworthy  fact  in  this  great  movement  for  popular 
instruction  and  intellectual  emancipation  is  that  about  half  the 
cost  of  these  various  undertakings  is  defrayed  by  subscriptions, 
gifts,  and  voluntary  fees  from  their  members.  The  state  gives 
honorific  rewards  to  the  teachers,  and  the  ordinary  citizens 
who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  thru  their  devo- 
tion and  their  zeal  in  post-scholastic  work,  but  it  contrib- 
utes only  300,000  francs  for  expenses  so  far  as  the  courses  for 
adults  are  concerned.  The  general  councils  of  the  departments 
and  the  municipal  councils  of  the  communes  spend  some 
2,250,000  francs  to  subsidize  the  various  works.  The  remain- 
der of  the  outlay  falls  upon  the  members.  The  amount  of  fees, 
collections,  and  gifts  in  1903  was  more  than  2,500,000 
francs. 

That  this  movement  of  private  initiative  may  last  and  gather 
strength  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  for.  If  it  developed,  it  would 
perhaps  enable  the  state  to  avoid  the  heavy  outlays  of  money 
which  a  legal  and  official  organization  of  instruction  for  adults 
would  necessitate.    At  the  present  moment,  in  every  city  and  in 
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almost  every  village  of  France  there  is  a  little  hearth  to  whose 
glow  the  child  of  the  people  can  come  for  enlightenment  and 
warmth,  there  completing  and  strengthening  the  knowledge 
gained  at  school. 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  judge  the  results  of  the  reform  of 
1902,  which  so  deeply  modified  the  conditions  and  the  pro- 
grams of  our  secondary  teaching.  We  have  reached  only 
our  first  year  of  trial.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  willingness 
of  teachers,  and  their  eagerness  to  conform  to  the  new  rules, 
it  is  clear  that  having  been  called  upon,  partially  at  least,  to 
teach  in  a  new  way — when,  for  instance,  a  professor  of  rheto- 
ric, who  was  growing  pale  with  his  pupils  over  Greek  and 
Latin  texts,  has  no  longer  anything  to  do  but  to  teach  French — 
it  is  clear  that  the  professors  of  our  lycees  and  of  our  colleges 
have  had  to  grope  their  way,  and  that  they  have  not  at  the 
outset  reached  perfection  in  their  methods.  It  will  need  time 
for  the  teaching  body  to  rise  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  for  tools,  sometimes  antiquated  and  bent,  in  a  sense,  by 
old  habits,  to  gain  the  pliability  necessary  for  new  uses. 

It  is  not  possible,  either,  to  know  from  the  statistics  of  this 
first  year  of  the  new  system  how  and  in  what  proportions  the 
pupils  of  the  lycees  and  the  colleges  will  be  distributed  among 
the  various  branches  of  secondary  education ;  sections  A  and  B 
of  the  first  cycle,  from  the  sexta  to  the  tertia  inclusively,  and 
the  four  sections  A,  B,  C,  D  of  the  second  cycle.  It  is  true 
enough  that  parents  and  pupils,  having  been  invited  for  the  first 
time  to  make  a  choice,  after  the  secunda,  among  four  different 
directions,  have  experienced  some  embarrassment.  As  might 
happen  in  a  railway  station  where  many  trains  are  about  to 
leave,  our  young  scholastic  travelers  have  made  mistakes ;  they 
have  entered  one  train  at  random  when  they  should  have  taken 
another;  they  have  set  out  for  Athens  or  Rome  when  their 
tastes  and  aptitudes  were  calling  them  rather  towards  a  modern 
city.  But  little  by  little  people  will  come  to  understand  more 
precisely  what  each  section  of  studies  leads  to,  what  is  taught 
in  it,  the  goal  aimed  at,  the  profit  to  be  derived.  The  choices 
will  be  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  then  only 
-will  it  be  possible  to  appreciate  the  whole  value  of  a  fortunate 
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reform  whose  guiding  thought  has  been  especially  to  diversify 
intellectual  nourishment  in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  faculties  and  to 
the  different  capacities  of  pupils;  just  as  upon  a  table  one 
would  serve  dishes  of  various  kinds  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
stomachs  more  or  less  strong  or  delicate. 

What  one  can  ascertain  at  present  is  that  Greek  and  Latin 
studies  will  fall  behind ;  that  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  loss 
will  be  more  apparent  than  real.  How  many  pupils  have  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  present  time  courses  in  the  classics  without 
profiting  by  them  ?  In  every  class  there  were  too  many  laggards 
who  hindered  the  march  forward  of  their  comrades.  Hence- 
forth, this  caput  mortuum  will  disappear.  The  chosen  few  who 
remain  loyal  to  the  old  humanities  will  hereafter  comprise  only 
good  scholars,  earnestly  bent  on  studies  which  they  will  have 
sought  out  of  their  Oiwn  free  will,  and  in  which  they  will  be 
capable  of  succeeding. 

Some  figures  will  show  plainly  the  numerical  inferiority  of 
the  contingent  which  still  flies  the  Greco-Latin  flag.  Let  us  take 
a  few  great  lycees  of  Paris.  Janson  de  Sailly,  out  of  its  150 
pupils  in  the  second  form,  counted  during  the  scholastic  year 
1902-03  only  23  in  section  A  of  the  second  cycle,  the  only 
section  representing  in  its  entirety  the  teaching  of  the  classic 
humanities;  Louis  le  Grand,  out  of  108  pupils  in  the  same 
class,  keeps  only  25  in  section  A;  Condorcet,  42  out  of  169; 
Henri  IV,  1 1  out  of  64,  etc.  The  proportion  is  nearly  the  same 
in  the  great  provincial  lycees.  The  second  form  at  Lyons 
recruits  88  pupils,  of  w^hom  27  only  have  kept  up  pure  classic 
training.  Bordeaux,  with  the  same  number  of  pupils,  has  only 
20  in  the  second  form  w^ho  are  doing  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
same  time;   Nancy,  12  out  of  65 ;   Lille,  9  out  of  42,  etc. 

It  is  chiefly  Greek  that  will  suffer  from  the  application  of  the 
plan  of  studies  of  1902.  Latin,  this  must  not  be  forgotten, 
remains  an  obligatory  study  in  section  B — Latin  and  living  lan- 
guages— and  in  section  C,  Latin  and  sciences.  But  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  section  A,  and  there  are  alreadv  a  number  of 
lycees,  and  especially  of  colleges,  where  section  A  is  quite  for- 
saken. Shall  we  again  see  the  day  when  it  was  said :  Grcecum 
est,  non  legiturf 
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Of  the  four  sections  inaugurated  this  year  in  the  class  of  the 
secunda,  the  one  that  immediately  most  attracted  and  obtained 
the  favor  of  the  scholastic  public  is  section  C — that  in  which  a 
little  Latin  and  a  certain  amount  of  living  languages  is  joined 
to  much  physical  and  mathematical  science.  We  have  not  yet 
before  us  complete  statistics.  Here,  however,  are  some  signifi- 
cant figures :  In  the  thirteen  state  establishments  at  Paris, 
section  C  has  brought  together  141 7  pupils  as  against  loi  in 
section  A,  and  151  in  section  B.  Outside  of  Paris,  in  28  lycees 
whose  situation  we  exactly  know,  section  C  shows  407  pupils 
as  against  196  in  section  A,  and  170  in  section  B. 

Section  B,  that  which  associates  Latin  with  the  living  lan- 
guages, seems  scarcely  to  have  succeeded.  la  the  first  place, 
it  is  said,  the  poorest  students  have  registered  for  that,  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  the  one  whose  effective  force  is  least  consid- 
erable. Perhaps  even  the  section  is  not  destined  to  survive,  for 
it  satisfies  neither  those  who  are  looking  for  purely  modern 
instruction  rid  absolutely  of  Latin,  nor  those  who,  clinging  to 
tradition,  wnsh  to  acquire  in  its  entirety  the  classic  education. 
Anyhow,  this  section  is  likely  to  stay  behind  the  other  three 
sections,  especially  section  D — sciences  and  living  languages — 
which,  in  the  new  plan  of  studies,  represents  the  purely  modern 
teaching.  That  section  alone  will  draw  as  many  pupils  as  the 
three  others.  Thither  will  flow  the  wave  of  those  who  dislike 
the  study  of  Latin  and  who  think  that  the  study  of  the  sciences 
and  modern  languages  can  suffice  for  general  culture. 

The  most  noteworthy  effort  which  in  this  year  of  practical 
trial  and  of  setting  things  going,  has  been  attempted  in  our 
lycees  and  colleges,  is  the  effort  bearing  on  the  organization  of 
courses  in  living  languages.  The  French  hitherto  had  been 
looked  upon  thruout  the  world  as  the  people  who  least  learned 
modern  languages.  Things  might  change,  if  the  start  given 
during  the  past  year  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  German 
goes  on  henceforth.  The  direct  method,  that  which  teaches 
specially  the  spoken  language  and  teaches  it  by  practical  drill, 
is  applied  everywhere.  Teachers  and  pupils  no  longer  speak 
in  class  save  in  German  or  English.  Already  the  results  are 
making  themselves  felt,  and  with  a  little  perseverance  we  shall 
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doubtless  succeed  in  ridding  ourselves  of  a  fault  from  which 
we  have  suffered  too  long,  the  ignorance  of  living  languages. 

More  and  more  our  secondary  teaching  is  turning  toward 
realities  and  breaking  with  purely  formal  studies.  Hitherto, 
too  much  heed  was  paid  to  making  accomplished  wits;  more 
thought  was  given  to  eloquence  of  style  than  to  positive  know- 
ledge. People  have  come  to  understand  that  modern  society 
demands  other  qualities,  that  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  must 
not  be  slighted  even  in  secondary  studies. 

A  significant  manifestation  of  these  new  tendencies  is  the 
plan  recently  conceived  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
lycees  and  colleges.  Rousseau  wished  yEmilius  to  be  a  joiner. 
Herbart,  on  the  other  hand,  recommended  gardening,  bookbind- 
ing, and  also  carpentry.  ''  Every  man,"  said  he,  "  ought  to 
learn  to  use  his  hands ;  for  the  hands  have  their  place  of  honor, 
along  with  speech,  in  raising  man  above  the  animals !  "  In- 
spired by  these  ideas,  several  members  of  the  Higher  Council 
of  Public  Education  have  been  led  to  utter  the  wish  that  in 
lycees  and  colleges  there  should  be  organized  workshops  for 
manual  training,  and  that  the  pupils  of  these  establishments 
should  have  access  to  them  under  stated  conditions.  Here  are 
the  grounds  taken  by  those  who  expressed  the  wish,  for  laying 
it  before  the  Educational  Department :  "  Inasmuch  as  bodily 
skill  and  keenness  of  the  senses  are  no  slight  matters  in  an  edu- 
cation truly  complete,  and  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  not  only 
have  a  highly  practical  importance  in  life,  and  in  several  pro- 
fessions, even  liberal  professions,  but,  whereas,  according  to 
many  precise  psychological  observations,  they  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  growth  of  the  intelligence;  and  inasmuch  as  manual 
training  drills  the  powers  of  observation,  imagination,  and  in- 
vention, of  combination  and  reflection ;  inasmuch,  more  partic- 
ularly, as  they  familiarize  the  mind  with  a  number  of  elemen- 
tary geometrical,  mechanical,  or  physical  laws,  and  as  the  in- 
tuition thus  acquired  is  a  valuable  preparation  and  almost  a 
necessary  basis  for  scientific  training,  rightly  so-called;  inas- 
much as,  independently  of  these  various  practical  or  intel- 
lectual advantages,  there  is  a  certain  moral  interest  in  guarding 
the  young  by  the  practice  of  manual  training  against  prejudices 
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still  too  widely  spread  which  look  down  upon  it  for  the  too 
exclusive  sake  of  the  purely  intellectual  life ;  inasmuch,  finally/ 
as  actual  work  of  this  kind  may  furnish  our  pupils  both  whole- 
some and  intelligent  diversion  which  they  would  be  glad  to 
find  to  vary  their  recreations :  therefore,  the  undersigned  are 
fain  to  hope  that  the  administration  will  study,  favor,  and 
urge  the  organization  of  manual  training  in  the  lycees  and 
colleges.  .  .  ."  The  Higher  Council,  stirred  by  the  force 
of  all  these  intellectual  and  practical  grounds,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be  looked  into ;  assemblages 
of  professors  have  been  consulted ;  generally  they  have  approved 
of  the  plan,  and  the  year  will  not  pass  without  something  being 
done. 

If,  by  introducing  the  workshop  into  the  colleges  and  the 
lycees  for  secondary  training,  frequented  mainly  by  the  sons  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  they  are  thinking  to  make  class  prejudices 
disappear,  and  to  put  the  tools  of  plain  workingmen  in  the  hands 
of  wealthy  children  in  order  that  they  may  learn  not  to  despise 
toil  of  the  hands,  they  are  earnestly  thinking  also  of  fighting  a 
vice  often  laid  at  the  door  of  our  university  education,  which 
was  commonly  said  to  slight  the  upbuilding  of  character.  To 
remedy  this  strictness  has  been  lessened,  the  pupils'  freedom 
has  been  enlarged,  the  organization  of  athletic  clubs  has  been 
favored ;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  America  alone  that  football  is 
held  in  honor.  Toward  the  same  goal,  namely,  the  building  of 
character,  tends  one  of  the  happiest  innovations  in  the  pro- 
grams of  1902 — the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary ethics  in  the  grammar  classes,  the  quarta  and  the  tertia. 

This  test  has  succeeded  perfectly.  Beginning  with  this  year, 
experience  has  proven  that  the  pupils  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  lessons  in  ethics ;  that,  notwithstanding  their  youthfulness, 
they  handled  with  ease  the  simple  enough  moral  notions  which 
their  teachers  inculcated;  especially  that  they  felt  proud  and 
happy  that  early  appeal  was  made  to  their  minds  to  reflect 
upon  the  earnest  themes  of  life's  conduct,  and  at  having  their 
rising  consciences  awakened.  By  familiar  talks,  by  reading, 
by  narrating  stories,  by  appealing  to  the  intuition,  that  is,  to 
the  facts  that  the  child  has  gathered  in  his  little  experience  at 
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school  or  at  home,  his  attention  is  directed  to  human  virtues,  to 
those  especially  which  he  is  called  upon  to  practice  at  school  or 
at  home,  and  which  will  have  in  society  room  for  full  expan- 
sion. All  abstract  generalizations,  all  theoretical  discussions 
which  would  pass  over  the  child's  head,  and  which  are  kept  for 
classes  of  philosophy,  are  avoided.  Yet,  because  he  has  now 
an  hour  a  week  to  be  devoted  especially  to  the  teaching  of 
ethics,  the  teacher  of  the  quarta  or  tertia  does  not  forego  the 
old  method,  which  consists  in  making  all  his  teaching  bear  upon 
moral  education,  upon  drawing  from  the  lesson  in  history,  and 
from  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces,  their  whole  moral  con- 
tents. But  the  opinion  is  that  this  general,  and,  as  it  were,  scat- 
tered teaching  of  ethics  cannot  be  enough.  It  is  good,  it  is 
needful  that  the  vague  impressions,  the  floating  ideas  gathered 
by  the  scholar  should  take  shape,  and  that  they  should  be  co-or- 
dinated and  condensed  in  a  trim  and  precise  formulary.  Will 
it  be  said  that  by  beginning  ethical  teaching  too  early  we  risk 
the  blighting  of  it  and  that  we  are  likely  to  lessen  the  influence 
which  its  very  novelty  assures  it  in  the  class  in  philosophy? 
This  would  mean  agreement  to  a  queer  pedagogic  contradic- 
tion. This  would  be  to  ignore  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and 
the  most  unquestionable  rules  of  education.  Plerbart  was  quite 
right  in  saying,  in  a  very  different  sense :  "  A  child  must  not  be 
taught  anything  that  is  entirely  new  to  him."  Teaching  bears 
fruit  and  truly  arouses  interest  only  when  it  has  been  thought 
out  long  beforehand — if  preliminary  intuitions  lighten  up 
future  conceptions,  if  elementary  ideas  serve  as  a  prop  for  com- 
plicated theories.  It  is  never  too  early  to  put  a  child  in  the 
school  of  duty,  accustoming  him  to  analyze  his  feelings,  to  real- 
ize the  motives  of  his  actions,  to  appreciate  moral  beauty. 

Of  our  three  grades  of  education  the  one  which  unquestion- 
ably has  best  succeeded — thanks  to  the  law  of  1896 — in  estab- 
lishing itself  upon  solid  and  enduring  foundations  is  the  higher 
education.  The  fifteen  universities  of  France  are  thriving  and 
growing;  they  are  continuing  successfully  and  often  brilliantly 
their  professional  work,  which  is  to  form  physicians,  jurists, 
teachers,  and  also  future  scientists,  or  technical  specialists, 
capable  of  making  their  work  in  industrial  careers.     Yet,  not 
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only  are  they  endeavoring  to  maintain  and  to  spread  the  science 
acquired,  but  they  are  striving  to  extend  the  new  science 
thru  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  their  professors,  thru 
their  theoretical  labors  and  their  publications ;  they  are  helping 
to  enhance  the  high  standing  and  good  name  of  French  science. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  in  the 
various  faculties  tends  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  In  1903 
the  total  number  of  students  in  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy 
was  29,313,  to  be  divided  up  as  follows:  Law,  10,580;  medi- 
cine, 7434;  pharmacy,  3138;  sciences,  4340;  and  finally, 
letters,  3821.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  29,313  students  in  the  faculties,  there  are  1235 
women.  Le  feminisme  is  developing,  and  the  doctresses  in 
law  and  medicine  will  soon  be  legion. 

Yet  altho  we  have  not  yet  won  all  that  we  could  wish  for 
on  this  head,  the  number  of  foreign  students,  which  is  so 
considerable  in  the  German  universities,  is  perceptibly  growing 
in  the  French  universities,  wherein  it  rose  1903,  to  200;  in 
law,  497;  in  medicine,  580;  in  pharmacy,  21 ;  in  sciences,  406 ; 
in  letters,  474. 

This  patronage  from  abroad  comes  to  us  mainly  from  the 
East — from  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Egypt.  The  Americans,  to 
our  deep  regret,  have  not  yet  found  out  the  road  to  the  French 
universities.  We  are,  nevertheless,  making  efforts  to  draw  by 
every  means  young  people  from  every  country  in  the  world. 
We  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  allow  them,  on  matriculation, 
to  follow  the  courses  and  regular  drill  open  to  French  students. 
We  are  furthermore  creating  for  their  benefit  special  kinds  of 
training  which  permit  them  to  get  a  diploma.  The  Grenoble 
University  and  that  of  Lyons,  too,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, in  this  direction.  At  Lyons,  for  instance,  there  has  been 
organized  a  series  of  courses  meant  exclusively  for  foreign 
students.  This  system  comprises  a  course  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  one  in  French  literature,  a  course  in  contempo- 
raneous history,  and  one  in  the  science  of  education.  These 
courses  take  place  during  the  winter  semester,  from  November 
to  April,  and  students  who  have  followed  them  may,  on  exam- 
ination, obtain  a  CertiRcat  d'etudes  frangaises. 
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Naturally,  among  our  universities,  Paris  with  its  12,574  stu- 
dents— more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number — is  still  easily- 
first.  But  the  provincial  universities  immediately  following — 
Lyons,  2629  students;  Bordeaux,  2204;  Toulouse,  2040,  etc. 
— ^have,  nevertheless,  their  reason,  too,  for  thinking  themselves 
mighty  centers  of  the  higher  education.  Well-manned — Lyons 
has  more  than  100  professors  —  thoroly  supplied  with  tools 
.for  scientific  work,  these  centers  of  instruction  can  cope  with 
the  best  universities  in  Europe. 

They  are  no  longer,  as  used  to  be  said,  mere  "  examination 
machines,"  bachelors  of  arts  factories.  The  new  baccalaureate 
regime,  which  adds  to  the  professors  in  the  faculties  of  sciences 
and  letters  a  certain  number  of  lycee  teachers  to  take  part  in  the 
committees  on  examination,  has  had  the  fortunate  result  of 
partly  relieving  the  members  of  the  higher  system  of  the  thank- 
less job  of  baccalaureate  examinations  which  took  too  much  of 
their  time.  This  is  so  much  gained  for  unhampered  personal 
work,  for  unselfish  research,  and,  also,  for  the  task  of  teaching. 

Only  one  dark  cloud  is  hovering  at  the  horizon  of  the  future 
of  the  universities.  There  is  reason  for  fearing  lest  the  new 
military  bill,  which  will  certainly  be  carried  next  year,  may 
lessen  the  number  of  students  in  the  higher  branches.  To  be 
sure,  this  bill  shortens  military  service  to  two  years,  but  it 
allows  neither  exemption  nor  dispensation  to  any  young 
Frenchman.  Now,  hitherto  the  licenci^s  ds  lettres  et  ds  sciences 
— doctors  of  medicine  and  law — enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing only  one  year.  They  were  let  off  from  the  other  two  years. 
Certainly  this  privilege  drew  to  the  universities  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  science  as  for  the 
dispensation  which  saved  them  the  drudgery  of  two  years  more 
in  a  regiment.  We  are  liable,  therefore,  to  lose  a  few  students ; 
but  the  best  we  shall  not  lose,  and  the  universities  are  making 
up  their  minds  without  bitterness  to  the  early  enforcement  of 
a  law  which  will  take  away  from  them  some  students — a  law 
of  social  justice,  nevertheless,  for  it  rigorously  establishes  the 
equality  of  all  Frenchmen  who  have  to  face  the  obligation  of 
military  service. 

In  all  likelihood,  what  French  universities  will  lack  for  a 
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long  time  to  come  will  be,  not  students,  but  benefactors,  the 
generous  givers  who  abound  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
thru  their  splendid  gifts  enrich  your  universities  and  enable 
them  unceasingly  to  widen  their  field  of  activity.  In  France, 
to  be  sure,  here  and  there  we  gather  up  a  few  thousand 
francs,  meant  to  found  prizes  which  are  awarded  to  the  best 
students  and  to  buy  apparatus  for  scientific  investigation.  But 
where  are  the  millions  of  the  Rockefellers,  the  Carnegies,  and 
the  rest  ? 

With  our  slender  means  we  are  trying,  nevertheless,  to  do 
great  things,  and  altho  still  young — -for  they  go  back  on]y 
to  1896 — the  French  universities  are  already  receiving,  even 
from  abroad,  encouragement  of  value.  Thus,  during  the  late 
vacation,  the  universities  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons  were  visited 
by  the  Franco-Scottish  Association,  a  kind  of  university  alli- 
ance between  Scotland  and  France.  It  comprises  a  Scottish 
branch  presided  over  by  notables  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Glen- 
esk,  Lord  Reay ;  and  a  French  branch,  headed  by  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  ex- President  of  the  French  Republic.  Two  meetings 
have  already  been  held,  one  at  Paris  and  one  at  Edinburgh. 
This  year  the  gathering  was  at  Lyons  and  Grenoble.  Many  grad- 
uates and  friends  of  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  came  here  to  fraternize  with 
French  university  men.  In  the  field  of  teaching,  all  peoples  are 
friends  and  allies.  Science  has  no  national  boundaries.  Noth- 
ing could  be  of  greater  value  to  the  advance  of  thought,  as  well 
as  to  the  world's  peace  and  to  the  harmony  of  nations,  than 
international  meetings  which  bring  together,  at  least  for  a  few 
days,  wherein  they  may  exchange  views  and  common  aspira- 
tions, men  of  different  race.  Such,  within  its  modest  limits,  was 
the  Franco- Scottish  meeting  of  1903.  Such  will  be  in  1904,  on 
a  vaster  scale,  the  congresses  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis, 
whither  we  hope  Frenchmen  will  go  in  great  numbers,  and 
where  we  hope  the  consignments  of  our  three  grades  of  educa- 
tion will  not  cut  a  bad  figure  and  will  bear  witness  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  education  by  republican  France. 

Gabriel  Compayr^ 

ReCTEDR   DE   L'UNlVERSlTfi  DE   LyON 
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EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOM- 
ETRY (IV) 

Concerning  Number 

Fundamental  Operations  with  (Positive)  Integers,  or  Count- 
Numbers 

(c)  Subtraction  Viewed  as  a  Counting  Process,  Inverse 
of  Addition. — Need  and  Introduction  of  NeW'  Numbers; 
Negatives  or  Barred  Numbers  {IV). — Am  I  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  you  know  how  to  use  the  words  opposite  and 
reverse?  An  excellent  way  to  show  that  you  can  use  a  word 
properly  is  to  use  it  properly.  Do  you  agree  ?  Show  me,  then, 
by  some  sentences  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of  opposite 
and  reverse.  What  is  the  opposite  of  in?  What  is  the  reverse 
of  out?  If  one  thing  is  the  reverse  of  another,  is  the  second  the 
reverse  of  anything ?  Of  what?  (The  first.)  Do  reverse  things, 
or  opposites,  always  go  in  pairs  ?  Name  other  such  pairs. 
What  is  the  reverse  of  on?  Of  oif?  There  is  another  word 
that  looks  and  sounds  very  much  like  reverse  and  often  has 
almost  exactly  the  same  meaning.  Can  you  tell  me  the  word? 
Well,  it  is  inverse.  That  is  an  important  word,  and  we  must 
learn  to  use  it,  a  thing  soon  done.  Tell  me  what  the  inverse  of 
going  north  is.  What  is  the  inverse  of  going  south?  Of  fall- 
ing asleep?  Of  getting  awake?  Inverses,  too,  seem  to  go  in 
pairs,  you  see.  Name  still  other  inverse  pairs.  What  is  the 
inverse  of  counting  onto?  Of  counting  oif  from?  Counting 
one  number  onto  another,  what  have  we  named  that  process? 
And  now  what  do  you  think  we  should  call  the  inverse  process^ 
I  mean  counting  one  number  oif  from  another  ?  ( Subtraction. ) 
Define  subtraction.  What  is  subtraction  the  inverse  of  ?  What 
is,  then,  the  inverse  of  subtraction  ?  The  other  day  we  talked 
a  good  deal  about  the  word  "  related."    You  may  now   tell  me 
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how  addition  and  subtraction  are  related?  (Each  is  the  inverse 
of  the  other.)  Does  the  class,  additions,  include  the  class,  sub- 
tractions? What  class  of  operations  is  included  in  the  class, 
additions  ? 

I  suppose  you  think  I  have  been  asking  very  easy  questions. 
So  I  have,  and  you  have  answered  very  well,  too  (if  that,  which 
ought  to  be,  is  so).  Some  questions  are  not  so  easy  as  they 
seem,  and  we  have  to  keep  our  wits  about  us  not  to  be  fooled. 
Let  me  ask  you  some  such  questions.  When  I  say,  count  this 
group  of  5  marks  onto  this  group  of  8  marks,  do  you  think  you 
are  asked  to  count  the  groups?  ( No,  the  numbers  of  the  groups 
are  given  to  you.)  What  are  you  required  to  do?  (To  count, 
etc.)  What  count- word,  then,  are  you  to  use  first?  (Nine.) 
Why  nine?  But  now  suppose  you  are  to  count  5  off  from  8, 
what  count- word  would  you  use  first?  (Seven.)  Count  7 
onto  9.  Count  7  off  from  9.  You  may  try  me  with  some  simi- 
lar exercises,  and  see  if  I  can  always  begin  with  the  right  word. 
How  else  say  in  words,  count  6  onto  9  ?  How  else  say  in  words, 
count  6  off  from  9?  I  say,  subtract  20  from  25 ;  you  may  say 
it  in  the  other  way.  Which  of  these  numbers  is  the  minuend? 
The  subtrahend?  And  what  number  is  the  remainder?  When 
one  number  is  to  be  counted  off  from  another,  which  is  the 
minuend?  The  subtrahend?  Define  minuend,  subtrahend, 
remainder.     (Secure  complete,  clean-cut  statements.) 

Let  us  now  talk  more  in  symbols.  How  can  you  say  in  sym- 
bols :  count  2  off  from  5  ?  (5 — 2.)  What  does  the  expression 
10 — 7,  tell  us  to  do ?  (To  count,  etc.,  or  to  subtract,  etc.)  How 
say  in  symbols:  count  a  things  off  from  h  things?  {h — a.) 
Name  the  minuend,  etc.  What  does  a — h  direct  us  to  do? 
Here  which  number  is  the  minuend  ? 

Look  at  these  two  equations:  a+h^=s,  a — h^=d.  If  a=4, 
aMd  b—2,  what  is  s?  What  is  d?  (Here  practice  always  taking 
a  larger  than  h. )  Now  bear  in  mind  that  our  talk  is  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  count-numbers,  and  let  me  ask  you  some  questions 
about  those  two  equations.  And  before  beginning,  I'll  warn 
you  that  you  will  fail  unless  you  bring  to  bear  the  edge  of 
your  mind  and  keep  it  sharp,  too.  If  a=4  and  h—6,  what  is  s? 
Very  well,  can  you  tell  me  what  c/  is  ?    (  No. )     Why  not  ?    Is 
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there  no  count-number  to  tell  the  answer  ?  ( There  is  not. )  Can 
I  tell  the  answer  to  the  question,  5 — 8=?  (No.)  Why  not? 
(  Have  no  number  to  answer  with. )  But  it  is  a  question,  is  it 
not  ?  Here  is  another  question :  What  is  the  result  of  counting 
10  off  from  7?  Can  we  answer  it  with  a  count-number  ?  Why 
not?  Is  the  question  an  addition  question?  What  kind  is  it? 
If  you  know  what  numbers  a  and  h  stand  for,  can  you  always 
find  the  number  ^  stands  for?  Always f  (Yes.)  What  do  you 
here  mean  by  always  ?  We  can,  then,  answer  all  addition  ques- 
tions ?  What  sort  of  numbers  are  we  thinking  of  ?  What  sort 
of  numbers  are  the  answers  to  addition  questions  about  count- 
numbers?  Can  we  answer  some  subtraction  questions  about 
count-numbers  with  count-numbers  ?  Can  we  answer  all  such 
questions  with  count-numbers  ?  Ask  some  subtraction  questions 
that  can  and  some  that  cannot  be  thus  answered.  Look  at  the 
question:  a — h=^f  It  is  a  question,  is  it  not?  Put  it  in  non- 
symbolic  (ordinary)  language.  Is  it  an  addition  or  a  subtrac- 
tion question  ?  Can  we  answer  the  question  if  a  is  greater  than 
6?  Illustrate.  If  a  is  less  than  h,  can  we  answer?  What 
third  supposition  remains?  Can  we  answer  the  question,  if 
a=5,  and  6=5?  (There  will  probably  be  some  affirmative 
answers.)  Do  you  really  think  so?  Well,  what  is  the  answer? 
Some  of  you  say  "nothing" ;  others  of  you,  "zero."  But  "noth- 
ing " — is  that  a  number?  (It  certainly  is  not.)  Zero  is  a 
number,  but  is  it  a  count-mxmb&c  ?  Call  off  the  count-numbers, 
beginning  with  the  smallest.  Very  well,  is  zero  in  that  series  ? 
(No.)  What,  then,  are  we  compelled  to  say,  can  we  with  our 
count-numbers  answer  such  questions  as  what  number  tells  the 
difference  between  5  and  5?  You  can  tell  me  now,  I  think, 
exactly  how  a  and  h  must  be  related,  if  we  are  to  answer  such 
subtraction  questions  as,  a — &=what  number.  Now,  John, 
write  the  series  of  count-numbers  on  the  board,  (i,  2,  3,  .  .  .) 
What  do  those  dots  mean?  (That  the  series  has  no  end,  i.  e.\ 
is  infinite.)  We  call  dots  so  used  continuation  marks.  Can 
we  add  any  number  we  please  of  that  series  to  any  other  number 
we  please  of  the  series  and  tell  the  sum  with  a  number  of  the 
series?  (We  can.)  That  is  rather  a  long  question.  I  will 
ask  John  to  restate  it  precisely.     William  may  ask  the  inverse 
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(or  subtraction)  question.  (Merely  replace  add,  to,  and  sum 
by  subtract,  from,  and  difference. )  What  is  the  answer  ?  We 
find  ourselves  here  confronted  by  a  certain  definite  difficulty. 
What  is  it?  Another  way  to  state  the  difficulty  is  this:  We 
have  certain  subtraction  questions  to  ask  about  count-numbers 
which  these  num^bers  cannot  answer.  You  know  something  of 
fractions.  Will  these  numbers  remove  the  difficulty?  (No.) 
Explain. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  We  have  to  choose  between  two 
things.  Can  you  guess  what  they  are?  One  thing  is,  stop 
asking  the  question  that  our  numbers  can't  answer.  Give  me 
again,  one  of  these  questions.  Well,  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
put  all  such  questions  by  as  unanswerable,  then,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  be  quite  foolish,  I  think  we  must  make  some  new 
numbers  to  answer  our  questions  with.  Did  I  say  make  or 
find  new  numbers  ?  Well,  that  is  what  I  meant.  Maybe  you 
think  we  can't  make  numbers.  If  I  try,  will  you  help?  Let 
lis  see  just  what  kind  of  numbers  we  need.  Here  is  a  question : 
5 — 6= what  number  ?  We  are  to  make  a  kind  of  numbers  that 
will  answer  all  such  questions.  Do  you  agree  that  such  is  our 
task?  See,  then,  that  you  watch  very  sharply  and  let  nothing 
-escape.  Look  at  this  straight  line,  just  a  line  without  any  of 
its  points  marked. 

V^ O K 

I  2 

I  will  ask  William  to  mark  with  the  letter  O  any  point 
of  the  line  he  pleases.  You  may  now  lay  this  ruler  on  the 
line  so  that  one  end  shall  be  at  O  and  the  other  at  the  right 
of  O.  Mark  the  second  point  ^.  How  long  is  the  ruler?  (i 
foot.)  You  have  a  piece  of  line  between  the  points  O  and 
A,  this  piece  has  a  beginning  and  an  e7td.  Every  such  piece  is 
named  line-segment.  How  long  is  this  particular  segment? 
Mark  the  point  A  with  i.  If  the  segment  were  some  other 
length,  say  an  inch  or  a  yard,  you  might  still  mark  the  point  A 
with  I,  but  then  i  would  mean — what?  What  number  tells 
"how  far  it  is  from  O  to  Af  (i.)  Where,  then,  is  the  point  2? 
The  point  3  ?  4  ?  10?     Now  John  may  go  to  the  board  and  plot 
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the  points  9,  7,  13.  Is  there  a  number  so  large  that  you  cannot 
find  a  point  for  it?  Can't  you  imagine  the  Hne  to  go  on  and 
on?  And  if  your  imagination  grows  weary,  can  you  not  sup- 
pose the  hne  to  stretch  still  on  and  on,  without  end  ?  Is  there 
no  end  to  the  number  series  ?  And  none  to  the  line  ?  Then  I 
think  we  can  suppose  all  the  numbers  plotted  on  the  line?  Not 
only  that,  but  in  so  doing,  we  use  none  of  the  points  on  the  left 
of  0.  Do  you  agree?  Tell  me  exactly  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  ? 

Now  when  you  add  2  to  5,  the  sum  7  is  on  which  side  of  5  ? 
When  you  subtract  2  from  5,  the  difference  3  is  on  which 
side  of  5  ?  Does  addition  always  carry  you  rightward?  And 
subtraction  always — which  way  ?  Notice  that  we  are  speaking 
of  CO  WW  ^-numbers.  To  add  5  carries  you  how  many  steps? 
To  subtract  5  carries  you  how  many  steps?  What  is  the 
inverse  of  rightward?  Of  leftward?  Now  be  very  carefuL 
When  you  add  3  to  2,  where  do  you  start  on  the  line?  (At  2.) 
If  you  were  adding  to  some  other  number,  say  5,  where  would 
you  start?  Now  add  3  to  2.  Where  start?  Go  which  way? 
How  many  steps?  Then  to  subtract  3  from  2,  where  start? 
Go  in  which  direction?  How  many  steps?  (Three.)  John 
may  take  the  steps  with  the  ruler.  Mark  the  point  you  have 
reached,  with  a  dot.  How  far  from  O  to  this  dot  ?  ( i  foot. ) 
But  we  have  already  used  i  to  mark  a  point  on  the  right.  This 
dot  is  on  the  left.  For  this  dot,  then,  we  need  a  new  number. 
Let  us  mark  the  dot  i,  putting  the  bar  over  it  so  we  shall  know 
it  from  I.  Now  what  number  tells  us  the  result  of  subtracting 
3  from  2?  (T,  barred  one.)  8  from  9?  Where  do  you  think 
2  should  be  ?  Plot  3 ,  fo,  6.  Ask  a  subtraction  question  that 
2  will  answer.  5,  3,  9.  (Practice.)  These  new  numbers — 
have  we  made  them  or  found  them.  If  you  prefer  to  say 
"  found,"  the  word,  I  think,  will  do  pretty  well.  How  do  you 
think  it  would  do  to  say  we  invented  them  ?  Whatever  word 
we  use  to  tell  how  we  came  by  them,  we  all  agree  that  we  have 
them.  How  many  of  them  ?  How  many  do  we  need  ?  Ask 
two  questions  each  of  which  requires  50  to  answer  it.  Does  a 
farmer  need  these  new  numbers  in  counting  his  sheep  ?  Now 
tell  me  again  zvhy  we  made  or  invented  these  numbers?     If  a 
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is  a  count-number,  where  is  its  point  ?  Where  is  the  point  for 
a?  Is  one  of  these  two  points  farther  from  O  than  the  other? 
( No. )  How  is  I  related  to  i  ?  ( Equal  and  opposite,  or  in- 
verse.) How  is  a  related  to  a?  If  we  had  placed  i  to  the 
left  of  O,  where  then  should  we  have  placed  i  ?  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  we  were  forced  to  choose  the  right-hand  side  for  the 
count-numbers;  for,  while  this  choice  is  common  and  con- 
venient, it  is  plainly  not  necessary.  To  be  sure,  if  we  should 
make  the  opposite  choice,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  change 
our  talk  to  correspond.  How?  But  let  us  stick  to  our  first 
choice.  You  can  now  answer  these  questions :  6 — 8=  ?  6 — 
10=  ?  (Practice.)  Look  at  the  equation:  a — &=J.  What 
is  fl?,  when  a==4,  and  &=io?  (Practice.)  What" point  of  our 
line  do  you  say  should  be  marked  zero,  o?  (The  point  0.) 
Why?  Zero,  too,  is  a  number,  but  neither  a  barred  nor  a 
count-number.  It  is  another  sort  of  new  number.  What  kind 
of  question  does  it  answer?  Which  of  the  numbers  we  now 
have  will  answer  such  questions  as,  what  is  the  distance  of  a 
point  from  itself?  Can  we  now  answer  every  subtraction 
question  about  count-numbers?     (We  can.) 

Some  days  ago,  when  we  talked  of  addition,  we  noticed 
certain  laws  of  addition.  What  are  they?  (Here  a  little 
review.)  I  wonder  if  subtraction,  too,  is  commutative.  Try 
it,  is  the  statement,  5 — 4=4 — 5,  true?  Is  the  order  of  minuend 
and  subtrahend  indifferent?  (No.)  Is  there  a  commutative 
law  of  subtraction?  (No.)  Is  the  statement,  a — &— & — a, 
true?  What  of  this  statement,  (a — b)-\-c=a — (&+c)  ?  Try 
it  with  a=^8,  &=4,  c=6.  The  left  member  is  10,  the  right 
member  is  what  ?  (2. )  Is  there  an  associative  law  of  subtrac- 
tion ?  ( No. )  You  may  now  show  me  clearly  that  subtraction 
is  neither  associative  nor  commutative.     (Dwell.) 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 

( To  be  continued) 


THE  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

WEST 

Under  this  title,  I  desire  to  speak  of  the  causes,  beginnings, 
and  growth  of  an  organization  that  is,  in  its  section,  a  pioneer 
in  the  endeavor  to  control  and  direct  college  athletics.  It  is 
not  a  pioneer  as  regards  some  of  the  interests  involved,  but  in  its 
purpose  to  bring  into  harmonious  relations  the  athletic  in- 
terests of  educational  institutions  situated  in  different  States, 
it  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  distinction.  Organizations  designed 
to  promote  and  regulate  athletic  interests  within  State  lines 
existed  for  several  years  before  the  formation  of  the  College 
Conference.     Of  necessity  their  regulations  were  crude. 

As  indicating  the  status  of  the  amateur  in  one  such  organiza- 
tion, it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  its  rules,  it  was  provided 
that  instructors  were  eligible  in  intercollegiate  contests,  and 
that  two  professionals  might  be  included  in  each  team.  That 
fine  flower  of  college  life,  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for  amateur 
sport,  had  not  yet  bloomed  in  many  a  western  college  and 
university.  In  fact  in  some  few  localities,  even  in  this  year 
1903,  the  sentiment  yet  prevails  in  administrative  circles  that  if 
a  man  is  a  bona  fide  student,  amateur  standing  is  a  mere  aristo- 
cratic furbelow.  Within  a  year,  at  a  large  and  important  meet- 
ing of  educators,  I  have  heard  this  sentiment  expressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  incorrect  for  anyone  to  therefore  infer  that 
such  ideas  are  representative  of  opinion  in  the  Middle  West; 
they  are  the  echoes  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  and  the  citation  is 
only  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  has  been  common. 
But,  in  1885,  the  situation  was  different;  the  amateur  had  to 
make  his  way.  In  1890  the  situation  was  different;  he  still 
had  victories  to  win  that  he  might  be  supreme  in  college  sport. 
Baseball  flourished  at  an  early  date,  for  it  was  inexpensive, 
attractive  to  many  as  players  and  in  favor  with  the  body  of 
college  students,  and  it  was  the  college  game  to  test  the  athletic 
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supremacy  of  rival  institutions  while  football  was  developing 
in  the  East.  About  1890,  it  may  be  said,  this  new  aspirant 
for  college  athletic  honors  became  a  prime  favorite  with  our 
western  college  world.  The  West  must  not  be  behind  in  any 
good  thing.  It  was  a  good  thing  so,  "  push  it  along,"  said  the 
college  boys,  and  they  made  matters  all  the  merrier  and  in- 
troduced a  game  that  made  rivalry  far  greater  than  had  been 
possible  with  baseball  alone.  A  very  distinguished  statesman 
once  said  that  ''  the  way  to  resume  specie  payments  was  to 
resume,"  and  so  the  way  to  play  football,  according  to  the 
college  boys'  standard,  was  to  play  football,  that  is,  good  foot- 
ball, and  as  they  were  precluded  by  their  resolution  from  wait- 
ing years  to  find  out  how  to  play  and  since  western  spirit  was 
also  involved,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  call 
on  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania  to  teach  them 
the  game?  To  an  observer,  interested  in  the  situation  and  in 
high  standards  among  college  athletes,  such  a  cry  from 
Macedonia  had  in  it  a  certain  prophecy  of  better  things,  for  the 
high  ethical  standards  at  these  institutions  had  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  so  the  observer  reasonably  expected  that, 
while  the  coaches  were  anxious  to  win,  still  they  would  be 
preachers  of  athletic  righteousness  and  would  distinctly  dis- 
courage all  departures  from  a  strictly  amateur  standard.  A 
general  survery  of  the  small  army  of  coaches  that  have  in- 
vaded— for  a  generous  consideration — our  Mississippi  Valley 
does  not  reveal  that  in  the  main  they  have  been  very  actively 
aggressive  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  western  amateur. 
Perhaps, however,  they  have  done  more  than  appears,  but  so  far 
as  there  is  evidence,  they  seem  to  have  considered  that  they 
were  here  to  teach  football  and  let  others  look  to  the  rest. 

Football  had  come  and  with  it  an  intensified  desire  to  win. 
"  What  are  the  prospects  in  football?  "  was  the  common  ques- 
tion. If  good  material  was  not  at  hand,  it  was  sought.  The 
big  man,  the  fast  man,  the  man  with  *'  football  sense,"  he  was 
the  fellow  that  was  wanted.  The  statesman  from  Texas  said, 
"  What  are  we  here  for  except  the  offices?  "  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  managers  had  adapted  it  so  that  it  ran,  "  What  are  we 
here  for  except  to  win?"     Things  became  strenuous;  then 
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pretty  soon  they  became  more  strenuous.  The  pity  of  it  was 
that  there  was  not  enough  of  ethical  sentiment  or  such  or- 
ganization of  athletic  interests  as  to  free  the  situation  from  sus- 
picion, or  to  cause  the  charges  and  counter-charges  of  unfair 
tactics  to  fall  flat.  The  college  papers  were  busy  with  stories 
of  this  or  that  man  who  was  on  the  eleven  of  some  rival  institu- 
tions. Then  the  city  press,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  a  mass  of  distrust  and  ill 
feeling  that  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  generous,  open-handed 
rivalry  that  should  characterize  college  men.  The  files  of  the 
Chicago  press  during  the  last  decade  are  in  evidence,  bearing 
on  this  point.  Perhaps  this  was  the  shortest  way  out,  for  it  is 
now  admitted  that  there  was  much  truth  in  many  of  the  charges. 
Why  this  condition  was  permitted  in  institutions  managed  by- 
conservative  men  may  be  better  understood  if  we  point  out  two- 
facts.  First,  at  the  period  in  question,  college  administration 
had  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  athletic  interests;  they  had 
never  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  college  life ;  they  had 
been  endured,  but  not  loved,  for  the  powers  in  control  had  never 
played  baseball  or  football,  and,  as  to  tradition,  it  was  not  the 
thing  for  college  presidents  to  be  athletically  inclined,  and  in- 
dividually many  did  not  have  the  spirit  to  S3mipathize  with  the 
new  order.  The  boys  were  given  some  old  corner  of  the 
campus  and  there  by  hook  or  crook  a  board  fence  and  a  few 
bleachers  were  provided,  and  the  college  management  prided 
itself  on  its  generosity  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  ground,  but 
doubted  its  wisdom,  and  it  never  occurred  to  this  same  manage- 
ment that,  having  eyes  it  saw  not,  neither  did  it  under- 
stand what  possibilities  for  education,  college  loyalty,  and  bet- 
ter things  that  college  athletic  field  contained.  The  second  fact 
was  the  unparalleled  development  of  the  institutions  chiefly 
concerned,  in  educational  and  material  resources.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  excepting  the  marvelous  development  of  our 
high-school  system,  nothing  educational.  East  or  West,  can 
compare  with  the  expansion  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of 
the  Central  West  during  the  last  decade,  particularly  the  State 
universities.  In  the  hurry  of  this  expansion  something  was 
bound  to  suffer,  and  it  was  the  athletic  interest,  as  a  matter  of 
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course.  But  the  athletic  man  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  a 
new  gospel  was  preached  from  primary  school  to  college.  The 
old  pagan  Greek  and  Roman  world  began  to  see  its  ideal  of 
physical  strength  appear  in  Christian  civilization.  This  had  its 
influence,  but  most  potent  was  the  revolt  of  many  college  men, 
both  in  the  student  body  and  in  the  faculty,  against  existing 
conditions.  These  conditions  in  the  last  analysis  resolve  them- 
selves into  lack  of  education — the  mass  of  students  needed  to 
know  the  meaning  of  amateur  and  the  qualities  going  with  it ; 
the  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  needed  to  know  more  of 
the  new  spirit,  to  sympathize  with  it  and  devise  means  to 
encourage  while  directing  and  controlling  it. 

But  some  of  the  presidents  were  alive  to  the  situation  and  had 
long  been  seeking  for  some  solution,  and  now  that  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  action,  a  call  for  a  conference  was  issued  by 
President  Smart  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  It 
met  at  Chicago  on  January  11,  1895.  To  this  conference  came 
President  Angell  of  Michigan,  President  Draper  of  Illinois, 
President  Harper  of  Chicago,  President  Northrup  of  Min- 
nesota, President  Rogers  of  Northwestern,  President  Smart  of 
Purdue,  and  President  Adams  of  Wisconsin.  After  a  careful 
discussion,  the  conference  proposed  a  body  of  rules  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  faculties  represented  and  which,  if 
adopted,  should  form  the  athletic  code  of  the  faculties  so  vot- 
ing. In  current  discussion,  they  were  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  presidents'  rules,  and  as  they  are  of  importance  in  them- 
selves, and  also  because  the  conference  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
athletic  situation,  they  are  here  given  (italics  my  own)  : 

THE   PRESIDENTS'    RULES 

1.  Each  college  and  university  which  has  not  already  done  so  shall  ap- 
point a  commitUe  on  college  athletics  which  shall  take  general  supervision 
of  all  athletic  matters  in  the  respective  college  or  university,  and  which  shall 
have  all  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  college  or  university  rules  regarding 
athletics  and  all  intercollegiate  sports. 

2.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  game  or  athletic  sport  unless  he  be  a 
bona  fide  student  doing  full  work  in  a  regular  or  special  course  as  defined 
in  the  curriculum  of  his  college ;  and  no  person  who  has  participated  in 
any  match  game  as  a  member  of  any  college  team  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  game  as  a  member  of  another  college  team,  until  he  has 
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been  a  matriculate  in  said  college  under  the  above  conditions  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  riile  shall  not  apply  td  students  who,  having  gradu- 
ated at  one  college,  shall  enter  another  college  for  professional  or  graduate 
study, 

3.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  any  intercollegiate  contest  who  receives 
any  gift,  remuneration,  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the  college  team. 

4.  Any  student  of  any  institution  who  shall  be  pursuing  a  regularly  ^Yt~ 
scr\be(\  resident  graduate  course  within  such  institution,  whether  for  an 
advanced  degree  or  in  one  of  its  professional  schools,  may  be  permitted  ta 
play  for  the  period  of  the  minimum  number  of  years  required  for  securing 
the  graduate  orprofessional  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

5.  No  person  who  has  been  employed  in  training  a  college  team  for  in- 
tercollegiate contests  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  as  a  nnember  of  any  team  which  he  has  trained,  and  no  professional 
athlete  or  person  who  has  ever  been  a  member  of  a  professional  team  shall 
play  at  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

6.  No  student  shall  play  in  any  game  under  an  assumed  name. 

7.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  con- 
test who  is  found  by  the  faculty  to  be  delinquent  in  his  studies. 

8.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  grounds  either  owned  by  or  under  the 
im  nediate  control  of  one  or  both  of  the  colleges  participating  in  the  con- 
test, and  all  games  shall  be  played  under  student  management  and  not 
under  the  patronage  or  control  of  any  other  corporation,  association  or 
private  individual. 

9.  The  election  of  managers  and  captains  of  teams  in  each  college  shall 
be  subject  to  its  committee  on  athletics. 

10.  College  teams  shall  not  engage  in  games  with  professional  teams  nor 
with  those  representing  so-called  athletic  clubs. 

11.  Before  every  intercollegiate  contest  a  list  of  men  proposing  to  play 
shall  be  presented  by  each  team  or  teams  to  the  other  or  others,  certifying 
that  all  the  members  are  entitled  to  play  under  conditions  of  the  rules 
adopted,  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  registrar  or  the  secretary  of 
the  college  or  university.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  enforce 
this  rule. 

12.  We  call  upon  the  expert  managers  of  football  teams  to  so  revise  the 
rules  as  to  reduce  the  liability  to  injury  to  a  minimum. 

These  rules  were  adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  of  President  Draper  of  Illinois,  and  he  so  voted,  as  he 
shortly  afterward  publicly  stated,  because  he  considered  the 
rules  too  lax  to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  The  amend- 
ments that  were  subsequently  made  by  the  Conference  seem  to 
have  abundantly  justified  his  position. 

An  examination  of  this  body  of  rules  is  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  position  that  western  college  presidents  were  willing  to 
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assume  in  1895.  Did  these  rules  express  their  view  as  to  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  athletic,  or  did  they  indicate  what  the 
presidents  considered  the  athletic  ideals  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions? Did  they  think  that  a  half  loaf  was  better  than 
none,  or  did  they  think  that  they  were  handing  out  a  full  loaf, 
full  weight,  as  pabulum  for  the  athletic  man  ?  These  questions 
are  pertinent,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  two  matters  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  college  amateur  were  practically 
ignored :  namely,  amateur  standing  and  the  time  limit.  As 
to  the  latter,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  reference  in  rule  4,  as  to 
graduate  students,  and  by  its  generous  provisions,  if  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  graduate  degrees,  the  star  athlete  might 
be  playing  yet  and  be  in  good  and  regular  standing.  By  the 
first  clause  of  rule  2,  a  student  might  play  year  after  year  as  an 
undergraduate,  if  the  faculty  would  permit  it.  He  could  attend 
during  the  particular  season  in  which  he  was  interested  and 
then  take  a  much-needed  rest  and  return  next  season,  greatly 
refreshed  for  his  arduous  duties;  he  could  work  this  scheme 
for  one  branch  of  vSport  and  then  for  another ;  his  opportunities 
were  great.  As  to  amateur  standing,  no  provision  was  made 
except  to  secure  it  while  a  student  was  actually  a  member  of  a 
college  team  (rule  3),  if  we  except  the  reference  to  a  man  who 
has  been  a  member  of  a  professional  team  (rule  5).  This 
reference,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended,  had  very  slight 
application  in  college  sport.  The  term  professional  athlete 
(rule  5),  was  intended  to  cover  the  case  of  the  man  who  had 
made  athletics  his  business  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  did  not  refer  to  those  cases  where  amateur  standing  is 
commonly  lost.  We  can  only  wonder  at  such  a  standard 
among  gentlemen  who  had  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  clear- 
ing the  athletic  atmosphere,  and  as  for  adequate  explanation  of 
the  position  assumed  in  tl^ese  particulars,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  give  any  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
"  the  high  contracting  parties." 

There  were,  however,  some  very  important  matters  accom- 
plished by  the  conference.  First  and  in  general,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  overestimated,  revealing,  as  it 
did,  the  realization  that  there  were  evils  to  be  remedied  and  the 
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purpose  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  situation.  Second  and  in 
particular,  the  recommendation  of  rule  i  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  attitude  of  the  presidents  toward  athletic  interests  and 
pointed  out  the  way  for  rational  reform;  the  athletic  tramp 
was  remembered  (rule  2)  ;  the  vital  question  of  scholarship 
was  considered  (rule  7)  :  the  importance  of  college  control 
of  intercollegiate  contests  was  touched  upon  (rule  8),  and 
other  matters  of  importance  received  attention. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussions  of  the  presidents'  rules  in 
the  various  faculties  was  the  first  College  Conference.  The 
initiative  was  taken  by  Professor  McMillan  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  It  met  at  Chicago,  February  8,  1896.  The 
same  seven  institutions  were  represented  as  at  the  meeting  of 
the  presidents.  After  diplomatically  saying  that  they  indorsed 
fully  the  spirit  of  the  presidents'  rules,  the  Conference  went  at 
them  with  a  fine-toothed  comb.  Most  of  the  changes  in  word- 
ing, however,  were  slight  with  the  exception  of  rule  5  which 
was  now  numbered  4,  by  dropping  rule  i,  since  it  was  in  its 
nature  a  recommendation  only;  rule  12  was  also  dropped.  As 
finally  adopted,  the  fathers  of  the  original  rule  could  not 
recognize  their  child.     It  read  thus : 

4.  No  student  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  who  has 
ever  used  or  is  using  his  knowledge  of  athletics  or  his  athletic  skill  for  gain. 
This  rule  shall  be  operative  after  October  i,  1896.  No  person  who  receives 
any  compensation  from  the  University  for  services  rendered  by  way  of  regu- 
lar instruction,  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on  any  team.  This  rule  shall  take 
effect  December  i,  1896. 

In  adopting  rule  4,  the  Conference  did  a  notable  work. 
Could  it  but  have  added  a  reasonable  time  limit,  it  would  have 
been  yet  more  notable.  That  was  reserved  for  the  next  Con- 
ference. However,  as  it  was,  there  was  ''  glory  enough  to  go 
around."     Two  new  rules  were  added : 

11.  Athletic  committees  shall  require  each  candidate  for  a  team  to  repre- 
sent the  university  in  intercollegiate  contests,  to  subscribe  to  a  statement 
that  he  is  eligible  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules  adopted. 

12.  No  student  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  after  any 
year,  who  has  not  been  in  residence  at  least  six  months  of  the  preceding 
year  of  the  course. 

Rule  1 1  was  evidently  taken  from  Harvard's  regulation,  and 
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rule  12  was  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  men  coming 
to  college,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  athletic  season  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  then  returning  in  succeeding  seasons. 
The  Conference  also  did  a  valuable  work  when  it  suggested 
certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of  athletic  committees.  Two  are 
so  important  that  they  are  here  given :  ''It  is  agreed  that  all 
athletic  association  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  committees  of 
the  respective  universities  upon  which  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty's  athletic  committee."  This  is  a  valuable  safeguard. 
The  second  is  rather  a  declaration  than  a  rule. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  athletic  committees  of  the  institutions  here 
represented  will  do  all  in  their  power,  both  officially  and  personally,  to  keep 
intercollegiate  athletic  contests  within  their  proper  bounds,  making  them 
the  incidental  and  not  the  principal  features  of  university  and  intercollegiate 
life.  All  that  is  dishonorable,  unsportsmanlike,  ungentlemanly,  or  unneces- 
sarily rough  in  any  branch  of  athletics  is  particularly  and  expressly  con- 
demned. 

These  modified  rules  were  transmitted  to  the  institutions 
represented  for  their  consideration.  Minnesota,  Purdue,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois  adopted  the  rules  as  formulated.  The  last 
named  had  in  fact  adopted  the  presidents'  rules  within  a  week 
after  they  were  received,  but  at  the  same  time  by  faculty  resolu- 
tions pointed  out  manifest  deficiencies.  Michigan,  Chicago, 
and  Northwestern  adopted  the  rules  with  certain  amendments. 

Representatives  from  the  faculties  of  the  same  institutions 
again  met  at  Chicago  on  November  27,  1896.  The  rules  were 
again  carefully  considered,  and  the  Conference  placed  its  mark 
of  censure  on  the  idea  that  the  time  element  was  of  little  im- 
portance. To  one  conversant  with  college  athletics,  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  a  reasonable  limit  in  this  regard  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  conserving  the  interests  of  the  whole 
body  of  college  students,  and  so  the  Conference  formulated  the 
following  rule : 

No  student  shall  play  upon  the  teams  of  any  college  or  colleges  for  more 
than  four  years  in  the  aggregate  unless  he  shall  have  secured  a  degree,  in 
which  case  he  may  play  two  additional  years,  provided  he  be  a  candidate 
for  a  second  degree. 

This  rule  was  amended  in  1897,  so  that  only  four  years  of 
playing  are  possible  under  any  circumstances.     It  should  also 
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be  noted  that  the  athletic  tramp  was  the  subject  of  legislation, 
and  he  was  effectually  shut  out  by  adopting  the  rule  requiring 
a  year's  residence.  Thus,  in  a  little  less  than  two  years,  the 
conspicuous  deficiencies  of  the  presidents'  rules  had  been 
remedied,  and  speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  rules  as  they  were 
formulated  at  this  time  are  those  under  which  the  so-called 
*'  big  nine  "  are  now  conducting  their  athletic  interests. 

At  this  point  reference  should  be  made  to  the  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  the  State  universities  of  the  North  Central 
States  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  January  6  and  7,  1897. 
Eleven  presidents  were  in  attendance.  College  athletics  were 
carefully  considered,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  administration  of 
these  interests,  it  was  recommended  that  boards  of  control  be 
formed  wherever  such  action  had  not  been  taken.  As  the  com- 
position of  these  bodies  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some,  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  that,  as  organized  in  the  West,  there  are  usually 
three,  sometimes  five,  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, three  to  five  student  members  elected  by  some  student 
organization,  and  sometimes  alumni  representation  also  elected 
by  the  students.     They  have  proved  very  eflicient. 

Beginning  with  1896,  the  Conference  has  met  annually  in 
Chicago  on  the  Friday  following  Thanksgiving.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  meetings  in  detail,  but  only  to  refer 
to  legislation  of  importance.  In  1899,  the  Universities  of 
Indiana  and  Iowa  were  admitted  to  membership.  The  present 
composition  of  the  Conference,  then,  alphabetically  arranged,  is 
as  follows:  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Northwestern,  Purdue,  and  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "the  big  nine."  In  1901,  the  Con- 
ference inaugurated  a  track  and  field  meet,  which  from  the  very 
first  was  a  great  success.  It  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance 
and  is  the  culmination  of  the  year's  interest  in  these  sports  in 
the  Central  West. 

Two  additional  functions  assumed  by  the  Conference  are 
important.  It  occasionally  happened  that  doubts  arose  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  terms  ''  college  "  and  "  four  years." 
To  insure  uniformity  of  action,  the  Conference  appointed  an 
arbitrator  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  such  cases  as  involve 
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an  interpretation  of  these  terms.  Professor  Clarence  A.  Waldo 
of  Purdue  University  was  appointed  to  this  position  and  has 
filled  it  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  success.  As  ar^  indica- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Conference  as  well  as  a  personal, 
tribute,  it  should  be  stated  that  his  opinion  is  frequently  sought 
in  an  unofficial  way  by  non-conference  colleges.  Another  func- 
tion assumed  by  the  Conference  was  to  constitute  itself  a  board 
of  appeals,  to  which  may  be  referred  at  any  annual  meeting  the 
case  of  any  student  who  has  lost  his  amateur  standing  '*  thru 
ignorance  or  pardonable  cause." 

The  rules  of  the  Conference  at  present  in  force  are  as 
follows : 

1.  No  one  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  sport  unless  he  be  a 
bona  fide  student  doing  full  work  in  a  regular  or  special  course  as  defined 
in  the  curriculum  of  his  college,  and  no  person  who  has  participated  as  a 
college  student  in  any  intercollegiate  game  as  a  member  of  any  college  team, 
and  who  has  not  afterward  obtained  a  college  academic  degree,  shall  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  any  game  as  a  member  of  any  other  college 
team  until  he  has  become  a  matriculate  in  such  college  under  the  above 
conditions  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  until  after  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing season  devoted  to  the  sport  in  which  he  last  participated  ;  and  in  the 
institutions  represented  in  this  conference,  preparatory  students  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  membership  on  the  college  teams. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  any  intercollegiate  .contest  who  re- 
ceives any  gift,  remuneration,  or  pay  for  his  services  on  the  college  team. 

3.  No  student  shall  participate  in  baseball,  football,  and  track  athletics 
upon  the  teams  of  any  college  or  colleges  for  more  than  four  years  in  the 
^&&''eg''ite,  and  any  member  of  a  college  team  who  plays  during  any  part 
of  an  intercollegiate  football  (or  baseball)  game,  does  thereby  participate 
in  that  sport  for  the  year, 

4.  No  student  shall  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  who  has 
ever  used  or  is  using  his  knowledge  of  athletics  or  his  athletic  skill  for  gain, 
or  who  has  taken  part  in  any  athletic  contest  in  which  a  money  prize  is 
offered,  regardless  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  same.  No  person 
M7ho  receives  any  compensation  from  the  University  for  services  rendered 
by  way  of  regular  instruction  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on  any  tenm. 

5.  No  student  shall  play  in  any  game  under  an  assumed  name. 

6.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  con- 
test who  is  found  by  the  faculty  to  be  delinquent  in  his  studies, 

7.  All  intercollegiate  games  shall  be  played  on  grounds  either  owned  by 
or  under  immediate  control  of  one  or  both  of  the  colleges  participating  in 
the  contest,  and  all  intercollegiate  games  shall  be  played  under  student  or 
college  manageiTient,  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation or  private  individual. 
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8.  The  election  of  managers  and  captains  of  teams  in  each  college  shall 
ht  subject  to  the/ approval  of  its  committee  on  athletics. 

9.  College  football  teams  shall  play  only  with  teams  representing  educa- 
tional instit,utions. 

10.  Before  eveiy  intercollegiate  contest  the  respective  chairmen  of  the 
athletic  pommittees  of  the  institutions  concerned  shall  submit  to  each 
otherVa  (jerjified  ^is^  of  players  eligible  under  the  rules  adopted,  to  partici- 
pate in  said  contest.  It  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  captains  of  the  respect- 
ive teams  to  exclude  all  players  from  the  contest  except  those  certified. 

11.  Athletic  committees  shall  require  each  candidate  for  a  team  to  repre- 
sent the  university  in  intercollegiate  contests,  to  subscribe  to  a  statement 
that  he  is  eligible  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules  adopted. 

12.  No  person  having  been  a  member  of  any  college  athletic  team  during 
any  year,  and  having  been  in  attendance  less  than  one  college  half-year, 
shall  be  permitted  to  play  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  thereafter  until  he 
shall  have  been  in  attendance  six  consecutive  calendar  months. 

The  influence  of  the  Conference  has  reached  in  two  direc- 
tions. First,  among  its  members,  it  has  eHminated  the  distrust 
that  was  common  before  its  formation  and  substituted  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  separate 
institutions;  this  in  itself  is  a  great  achievement.  It  has 
elevated  athletic  standards  and  gone  far  toward  relegating  the 
professional  athlete  to  obscurity;  it  has  placed  or  assisted  to 
place  the  handling  of  athletic  interests  in  carefully  organized 
boards  of  control;  it  has  built  up  a  track-and-field  meet  that 
already  has  a  wide  reputation ;  it  has  placed  the  proper  emphasis 
on  intercollegiate  athletics  in  strenuously  insisting  that 
courtesy,  manliness,  and  fair  play  should  always  be  kept 
prominently  in  view.  These  are  the  more  obvious  results. 
Outside  of  its  own  membership,  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  elevating  athletic  standards.  Its  rules  have  been  adopted 
almost  without  change  by  the  Ohio  State  Association  and  by 
the  newly  formed  State  Association  of  Illinois,  while,  among 
the  high  schools,  it  is  a  constant  conserving  force  for  cleanness 
and  decency.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  has  abundantly 
justified  its  existence  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces 
in  American  college  life  to-day  for  steadying,  directing,  and 
aiding  the  administration  of  college  athletics. 

Herbert  J.  Barton 

The  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 


V 
RELIGION   IN   GENERAL  EDUCATION  ^ 

We  are  here  to-day  because  the  world  will  not  stand  still. 
Each  age  has  its  new  thought,  its  new  ideas,  and  its  new  duties. 
Each  generation  must  shape  its  problems  afresh.  There  is  an 
educational  ideal  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  each  age.  There 
is  no  "  new  education  "  any  more  than  there  is  a  new  poetry 
or  a  new  music.  Still,  it  is  true  of  education  as  of  poetry  and 
music,  that  along  with  the  changing  modes  of  life  and  thought 
it  takes  on  different  coloring.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
education  always  to  interpret  the  best  life  of  the  world  anew 
to  each  generation;  to  bring  each  child  into  possession  of  the 
truest  heart  wisdom  of  the  race;  to  beautify  and  enrich  society 
thru  perfecting  its  individual  units. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  task,  especially  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  has  usually  been  under  compulsion  that  religion  has  been 
forced  to  accept  and  utilize  newer  conceptions  of  astronomy, 
physics,  biography,  and  history.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  a 
change  in  this  respect  has  come  about.  Religious  people  are  at 
last  learning  to  look  for  the  revelations  of  ever-widening  truth 
as  their  chief  business  in  life,  rather  than  to  guard  and  cherish 
some  formula  or  custom.  We  appreciate  as  never  before  that, 
as  our  views  of  the  world  change  and  our  ideas  take  on  new 
shades  of  emphasis,  religious  education  must  re-form  its 
methods  and  subject-matter. 

I  wish  to  mention  three  growing  world-conceptions  which 
have  been  gaining  momentum  in  recent  years,  and  are  taking 
possession  of  human  life;  and  which  must  be  incorporated 
into  our  methods  and  ideals  of  religious  education,  as  they  have 
already  been  recognized  rather  extensively  in  secular  education. 
They  are  these:  the  developmental  conception  of  world-proc- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  meeting  for  organization  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  at  Chicago,  February  lo,  1903. 
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esses,  the  growth  of  individuahsm,  and  the  recognition  of 
society  as  an  organism. 

I.  The  growth  conception.  The  universe  seems  to  be  in. a 
process  of  becoming,  of  self-revelation.  It  flows.  It  is 
dynamic  and  not  static.  It  seems  to  be  moving  on  in  obedience 
to  a  purpose,  no  one  fully  knows  what.  For  a  long  time  this 
truth  has  been  accepted  piecemeal.  Men  have  readily  believed 
that  it  was  by  this  process  of  unfolding,  of  development,  of 
evolution,  that  the  worlds  were  made;  that  the  continents  and 
seas,  mountains  and  valleys  were  formed;  that  languages, 
governments,  and  institutions  have  taken  shape.  But  while 
affirming  the  great  truth,  we  have  been  inclined  to  make 
reservations;  governments  were  given  by  God  for  the  control 
of  man ;  man  was  created  at  a  specific  time  and  out  of  hand ;  the 
Bible  was  a  definite  "  revelation  "  to  man  and  ready  formed. 
But  these  idols  have  been  shattered  one  by  one.  The  facts  of 
embryology,  comparative  anatomy,  geology,  biblical  history, 
and  criticism  have  conspired  to  compel  mankind  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  naked  truth  that  growth  is  the  method  of  life; 
that  the  Divine  Life  as  the  reality  of  the  universe  is  in  a  process 
of  eternal  change,  transition,  and  self -revelation. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  implications  for  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  the  developmental  point  of  view  ?  A 
few  of  the  central  ones  may  be  noted  by  way  of  illustration. 

1.  Religions  grow.  Religion  is  a  part  of  life.  It  is  not 
something  tacked  on,  something  which  has  come  ah  extra.  It 
springs  up  within  and  out  of  life  itself.  We  shall  never  be 
workers  together  with  God  in  the  largest  way  and  truest  sense 
as  long  as  we  keep  the  false  distinction  between  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  grace. 

2.  Religious  education  is  a  part  of  education  in  its  largest 
sense.  The  Sunday  school  is  already  happily  borrowing  from 
''  secular  '*  education,  not  only  teachers,  but  methods  and 
curriculum,  in  so  far  as  they  apply.  The  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  life  must  lead  us  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  distinction 
between  secular  and  religious  education.  The  end  of  all 
education  must  center  in  the  deepest  and  highest  products  of 
development — the  spiritual  life. 
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3.  The  Bible  is  a  product  of  world-development  and  a  record 
of  race-history.  Its  value  is  in  leading  people  to  feel  the  move- 
ment of  spirit — the  ebb  and  flov^,  the  strife,  pain,  and  victory — 
of  a  devout  people,  and  to  awaken  in  those  of  the  present  time 
the  same  stirring  of  soul  and  struggle  and  victory  as  are  there 
set  forth  in  bold  perspective. 

4.  The  end  of  Sunday-school  and  other  religious  instruction 
is  growth — growth  of  individuals  and  society.  We  have  many 
substituted  and  less  worthy  ends  in  religious  education.  In  the 
Sunday  school,  for  example,  we  want  large  classes,  or  we 
desire  to  make  the  Sunday  school  the  feeder  of  the  church,  or 
we  set  before  ourselves  the  purpose  of  trying  to  teach  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  Bible.  If  we  would  keep  in  mind  that  the  end 
we  have  in  view  is  the  spiritual  development  of  our  children 
these  would  fall  away  as  mere  rags  and  husks.  We  would 
look  into  the  lives  and  hearts  of  our  children,  and  inevitably 
be  drawn  to  them  with  a  sympathetic  devotion  which  would 
make  us  wiser  in  ways  and  means  of  helping  them  than  we  are. 

Our  question  would  always  be:  Taking  this  child  as  it  is 
to-day,  what  can  I  best  do  to  call  out  its  life  to  respond  to  the 
true  and  good  and  beautiful  ?  The  object  of  the  mother  is  not 
to  get  as  much  bread  and  meat  as  possible  down  the  child,  but 
to  give  it  that  by  which  it  can  grow.  Teach  the  Bible,  to  be 
sure,  and  such  particular  parts  of  it  as  will  fit  the  child's  needs ; 
but  use  it  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end.  Teach  zvhatcver  is 
the  best  food  now  for  the  pupil's  good.  In  early  years  it  may 
be  fairy  stories  with  the  morals  left  in,  skillfully  selected,  to  be 
sure,  as  Felix  Adler  in  his  Moral  instruction  of  children  has 
wisely  shown  the  way,  in  order  to  impress  the  thing  to  be 
taught.  In  youth  the  end  may  be  reached  by  the  stirring  poems 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Browning,  or  essays  of  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  or  novels  of  George  Eliot,  as  well  as  by  the  literature  of 
theBible. 

5.  We  shall  be  led  to  respect  the  needs  of  children  as  distinct 
from  those"  of  adults.  The  curriculum  of  religious  instruction 
has  been  devised  by  adults  who  have  forgotten  how  it  seems  to 
be  a  child.  The  almost  uniform  methods  and  subject-matter 
for  all  ages  of  pupils  testify  to  the  fact.     Ultimately  there 
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should  be  a  curriculum  for  the  Sunday  school,  as  skillfully 
graded  as  for  the  day  school.  At  any  cost,  the  needs  of 
children  should  be  respected.  Childhood  is  the  arena  in  which 
the  problems  of  race-development  are  to  be  fought  out.  With 
the  help  of  John  Fiske,  we  are  coming  to  see  as  never  before 
the  meaning  of  the  Master  when  he  took  a  child  and  said :  **  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  child  comes  freighted 
with  the  result  of  millenniums  of  race-experience.  It  is  the 
essence  of  world-wisdom  in  germ,  the  God-life  incarnate.  It 
is  our  work  as  teachers,  by  all  the  skill  we  have,  to  bring  into 
realization  its  latent  possibilities. 

II.  Another  conception  which  has  been  gaining  ground  and 
more  and  more  influencing  our  ideals  is  the  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  The  time  was,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
when  the  machinery  of  the  social  and  institutional  order  had 
swallowed  up  the  individual.  Persons  existed  for  kings 
and  armies  and  the  church.  Education  existed  chiefly  to  fit 
men  for  the  church  and  to  prepare  them  for  heaven.  We  still 
have  remains  of  that  conception  in  the  songs,  sermons,  and 
customs  which  depreciate  in  the  extreme  the  worth  of  this 
life — ""  a  vale  of  tears  " — and  of  the  individual — "  a  worm  of 
the  dust."  The  old  scheme  was  a  mill  in  which  to  grind 
people  thru  such  a  mold  that  they  would  fit  the  church  or 
state  or  heaven. 

Gradually  men  have  fought  their  way  to  such  a  degree  of 
emancipation  as  to  come  into  possession  of  their  own  souls. 
The  record  of  the  struggle  has  given  us  the  Reformation,  at 
first  an  imperfect  victory;  for,  as  Davidson  says,  "  Protestant- 
ism, after  its  first  enthusiasm  of  negation  was  over,  more  and 
more  belied  its  first  principles  and  bowed  down  before  author- 
ity." This  movement  gave  us  the  enlightenment,  the  philos- 
ophies of  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  and  Hegel.  In  an  ex- 
aggerated form  it  broke  out  in  the  French  Revolution  and  thru 
Rousseau.  It  is  recorded  in  the  establishment  of  democracies 
and  republics.  It  speaks  thru  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
strikes,  and  labor  unions,  and  in  the  ethics  of  freedom  and 
individualism  and  hedonism.  The  record  of  this  movement  has 
been  expressed  in  the  educational  theories  of  those  who  have 
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stood  as  the  great  exponents  of  education — Comenius,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  Rosmini,  Horace  Mann,  and  especially  in 
Frobel.  The  recognition  of  individuals  and  individual  needs 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  dominant  note  in  the  message  of  the  great 
educators.  It  is  a  chord  to  which  "  secular  "  education  is  more 
or  less  vitally  responding.  It  represents  one  of  the  great  needs 
in  religious  education. 

What  are  its  implications  in  respect  to  the  problem  of  reli- 
gious education  ?  It  furnishes  a  new  motive  for  religious  work. 
The  end  is  not  far  off  in  some  remote  sphere  or  other  world. 
It  is  here  and  now — to  do  what  we  can  to  help  and  inspire  and 
beautify  these  individual  lives  in  which  the  seeds  of  truth  may 
germinate  and  grow.  Our  work  is  like  that  of  the  gardener — 
to  tend,  and  cultivate,  and  watch;  if  it  is  a  rose,  to  try  to 
produce  the  most  beautiful  rose ;  if  it  is  a  lily,  then  make  it  a 
perfect  lily. 

It  is  thru  the  enrichment  that  comes  from  different  tastes 
and  insights  that  our  common  grasp  of  truth  and  hold  on  life 
increase.  Differentiation  and  variation  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  growth-process.  No  two  things  are  alike.  Each 
individual  is  God's  understudy,  and  he  never  repeats  himself. 
When  we  catch  the  full  significance  of  it,  we  shall  break  away 
from  much  of  the  uniformity  that  now  hampers  us.  We  expect 
people  to  profess  the  same  beliefs,  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  serv- 
ices, study  the  same  lessons  and  in  the  same  way.  We  shall 
drop  much  of  the  prescribed  work  and  perhaps  follow  topics 
instead  of  set  lessons,  many  days  or  even  months,  if  they  repre- 
sent the  lines  along  which  the  persons  we  are  instructing  are 
growing  normally.  We  shall,  many  times,  be  learners  along 
with  our  pupils. 

Not  long  since,  in  addressing  some  ministers  on  the  treat- 
ment of  doubt  in  young  people,  I  made  a  plea  for  approaching 
them  with  sympathy,  since  doubt  for  this  or  that  person  may 
represent  a  necessary  and  normal  step  in  his  development.  In 
the  discussion  following,  an  elderly  man,  a  successful  and 
revered  teacher  in  a  theological  seminary,  said :  "  I  have 
learned  when  a  young  man  is  in  doubt  to  approach  him,  not 
only  with    sympathy,   but   with   a   great   deal   of   reverence, 
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because  I  have  found  that  the  great  things  of  Hfe  are  working 
themselves  out  there/*  The  end  of  education  and  of  hfe  is  to 
reahze  to  the  fullest  extent  the  divine  life  as  it  is  coming  to 
light  in  individual  souls. 

III.  Now  that  individualism  is  becoming  a  realized  fact,  now 
that  each  person  can  stand  apart  from  and  above  the  thraldom 
of  society  and  the  trammels  of  a  material  existence,  what  have 
we?  Often  a  swaggering  conceit,  social  irresponsibility, 
anarchism,  social  and  political;  exaggerated  individualism  in 
ethics  and  religion.  But  these  are  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay 
for  a  great  conquest. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  growing  side  by  side  with 
individualism,  perhaps  a  little  in  its  wake,  a  fuller  recognition 
of  society  as  an  organism.  The  development  of  the  one  is  the 
condition  of  the  other.  A  society  exists  only  thru  its  units. 
A  social  conscience  can  never  arise  apart  from  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  One  might  easily  trace  the  records  in 
history  and  in  contemporary  life  of  the  growing  sense  of 
"  solidarity."  The  present  Convention  is  a  sufficient  index  of 
the  importance  we  feel  of  finding  our  life  thru  each  other, 
of  uniting  our  interests,  out  of  our  common  thought  to  start 
an  impulse  whose  force  shall  be  felt  thruout  our  national 
life.    "  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself." 

Thru  the  appreciation  of  society  as  an  organism  there  is 
opening  up  before  us  a  perfected  life  which  shall  reflect  in  its 
interrelations  and  organized  forms  a  grander  future  than 
before  had  seemed  possible — larger,  as  the  whole  is  larger  than 
its  parts ;  more  beautiful,  as  a  harmony  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  single  note;  more  stimulating,  inasmuch  as  thru  it  the 
lines  for  individual  expression  open  in  every  direction;  more 
inspiring,  since  each  person  feels  the  pulsing  life  of  every  other. 

This  conception  must,  likewise,  bear  fruit  in  religious  educa- 
tion. Here,  again,  we  shall  find  a  new  impulse  for  our  work. 
The  work  of  education  is  social  and  not  selfish.  Instead  of 
whining  about  our  eternal  salvation  and  begging  for  blessings, 
we  are  apt  to  be  up  and  active.  Then  our  happiness  and  our 
salvation  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Our  chief  business  to- 
day is  to  live  beautifully  and  helpfully  in  this  present  world, 
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trusting  God  for  the  future;  to  labor  for  a  perfected  personal 
and  social  life,  believing  that  human  genius  and  human  con- 
science, in  whatever  sphere  we  find  ourselves,  working  together 
with  Him,  can  meet  and  master  the  problems  of  human  destiny. 

We  shall  change  in  some  respects  our  preparation  for  reli- 
gious work.  We  may  be  led  to  study  more  sociology  and  less 
theology,  more  psychology  and  less  homiletics,  and  more  ethics 
even  if  it  sacrifices  some  Hebrew  and  Greek.  We  may  hear 
more  of  social  righteousness  and  less  of  personal  salvation  from 
our  pulpits.  We  shall  develop,  conserve,  and  utilize  more  the 
social  instincts  in  young  people,  rather  than  to  disparage  and 
condemn  them  as  making  against  religion.  We  shall  make 
religious  organizations  reflect  the  community  life,  and  become 
centers  for  the  stimulation  of  a  higher  kind  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

The  business  of  religious  education  is  to  feel  the  currents 
of  life  that  are  moving  about  us  and  to  translate  them  into 
religion ;  to  appreciate  some  of  the  vital  forces  in  religion  and 
to  translate  them  into  life.  These  three  facts — the  world  and 
life  as  dynamic,  the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  society  as  an 
organism — have  developed  into  great  world-conceptions.  It 
will  be  well  if  they  are  incorporated  into  our  methods  and  ideals 
of  religious  education. 

Edwin  Starbuck 

Stanford  University 


VI 
THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

The  question  now  at  issue  among  educators  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  reducing  the  time-honored  four  years  of  the  college 
course  to  three  seems  one  not  destined  to  early  settlement. 
Any  individual's  attitude  in  the  matter  is  too  dependent  upon 
his  point  of  view^.  Find  a  man's  idea  as  to  what  is  the  object  of 
college  education,  and  you  can  quite  accurately  surmise  his 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  period  which  that  education  should 
comprehend. 

If  its  prime  object  is  that  of  assuring  a  young  man  such 
mastery  of  a  few  subjects  as  shall  enable  him  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  gain  a  satisfactory  livelihood,  fewer  years  than 
those  now  called  for  might  well  suffice.  Latin  and  Greek  might 
go  with  equal  precipitation  to  the  wall.  Literature  might  be 
dumped  into  the  limbo  of  useless  things,  philosophy  relegated 
to  the  attic.  In  their  place,  and  in  the  place  of  many  other 
things,  might  be  presented  the  ways  of  men  in  various  ages, 
the  problems  of  finance,  ready  methods  of  making  money,  and 
this  with  such  care  and  skill  that  a  liberal  proportion  of  the 
absorbers  of  the  curriculum  might  rejoice  in  the  assurance 
that  diligent  endeavor  would  result  in  their  one  day  finding 
their  portraits  photographically  reproduced  in  the  Captains  of 
Industry  column  of  the  strenuous  weekly. 

Or,  if  the  professional  field  is  to  be  entered,  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  all  studies  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  chosen 
work  might,  no  doubt,  enable  one  in  three  years'  time  to  gain 
knowledge  sufficient  for  the  subsequent  successful  upbuild- 
ing of  a  professional  specialty.  Indeed,  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  an  infant  predestined  by  his  parents  for  a 
medical  career  should  be  given  a  knuckle  bone  to  teethe 
on,   should  learn  the   divisions  of  the  body  instead  of  the 
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catechism  or  the  multipHcation  table,  and  should  be  early- 
instructed  in  the  proper  dissection  of  his  pet  puppy.  Elemen- 
tary things  thus  seasonably  out  of  the  way,  college  might  mean 
to  him  approximately  what  the  medical  school  does  to-day,  and 
the  medical  school  itself  a  boundless  opportunity  for  minutest 
specialization. 

That  some  such  view  of  the  object  of  college  education  is 
lield  by  the  average  youth  who  seeks  the  traditional  entrance 
to  the  halls  of  learning  seems  fairly  evident.  In  this  highly 
practical,  time-saving,  labor-saving  age,  when  present  invest- 
ment must  yield  certain  future  profit,  why  should  collie 
enrollment^  be  so  constantly  on  the  increase ;  why  should  young 
men  be  so  eager  to  put  a  term  of  years  between  themselves  and 
the  business  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  unless  they  believe  that 
ultimately,  because  of  this  interval,  they  may  count  upon  a 
better  living?  If  such  a  view  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  create 
what  may  be  termed  a  popular  demand;  and  if,  further,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  college,  like  that  of  a  modern  newspaper,  to  cater 
to  popular  demands,  then  is  it  the  duty  of  the  college  to  supply 
each  eager  individual  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  him  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional specialization;  grant  him  his  degree  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  and  hurry  him  to  the  next  shop  for  further 
polishing,  or  else  turn  him  out  as  a  finished  product,  a  per- 
fected prop  to  the  universe.  In  short,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
college  to  teach  a  man  how  to  make  a  living. 

To  put  the  matter  thus  is  to  strip  it  of  complicating  consid- 
erations and  to  present  it  baldly  in  what  must  be  to  many  a  new 
form.  But  such,  after  all,  seems  the  basic  idea  of  the  recent 
movement;  an  idea,  furthermore,  whose  adoption  seems  un- 
pleasantly probable.  Certainly  it  is  as  far  removed  as  the  poles 
from  the  idea  which  animated  the  huddled  groups  of  mediaeval 
scholars,  founders  of  the  universities,  and  which  has  prevailed 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  until  very  recent  years.  The 
long-restrained  pendulum  has,  in  its  first  swing,  cut  an  amaz- 
ing arc.  For  if  the  new  idea  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  make  a 
living,  the  old  was  to  teach  a  man  how  to  live :  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  to-day  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  college  is  neither  that  of  turning  out  men  who 
know  how  to  live,  or  that  of  turning  out  men  who  know  how 
to  make  a  living:  but  the  very  complex  duty  of  turning  out 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods 
and  having  so  done  shall  know  how  best  to  use  them.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  twofold  end  a 
shorter  period  of  years  is  necessary  than  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  simple  one  ? 

But  perhaps  this  question  is  beside  the  point;  perhaps  it  is 
a  condition  rather  than  a  theory  that  looms  up  before  us ;  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  much  what  should  be  done  as  what  must  be 
done.  The  four-years'  course  is  too  long;  it  takes  too  much 
time  from  the  active  business  of  life.  And  it  is  too  long  by 
just  a  twelvemonth.  Cut  off  this  twelvemonth  from  the  curric- 
ulum and  add  it  to  specialization,  whether  of  the  graduate 
school  or  of  the  counting-house,  and  you  have  routed  a  full 
swarm  of  the  evils  which  threaten  modern  society. 

In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  that  has  arisen  in  the  matter, 
it  would  seem  that  a  certain  due  sense  of  proportion  has  been 
lost.  For  if  a  man's  college  course  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  an  important,  perhaps  a  determining,  factor  in  his  life, 
and  the  mutilation  of  it  to  the  extent  of  its  crowning  fourth 
part  must  needs  far  outweigh  the  advantage  arising  from  add-^ 
ing  one-fiftieth  part  to  the  active  portion  of  the  threescore  years 
and  ten. 

To  give  a  man  knowledge  is  one  thing :  to  give  him  a  fair 
share  of  wisdom  is  another.  Knowledge  may  come  as  the  result 
of  accomplishing  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  labor,  the 
time  required  varying  with  the  receptivity  and  diligence  of  the 
student.  Wisdom,  which  is  digested  knowledge,  is  a  matter  of 
slow  growth.  It  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a  forcing  process. 
Such  wisdom  as  the  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may 
boast  is  a  compound  of  two  elements :  his  curriculum  and  his 
college  associations. 

As  for  the  former,  it  may  be  quite  confidently  asserted  that 
the  average  college  youth  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  him. 
It  is  delightful  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  the  prospective  fresh- 
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man  eagerly  scanning  the  field  of  knowledge  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  his  elective  blank,  and  wisely  making  choice  of  those 
things  which  are  to  count  for  his  best  educational  advancement. 
It  is  still  more  delightful  to  picture  him  year  by  year  steadily 
progressing  along  lines  laid  down  by  himself  until  he  is  pre- 
pared to  join  the  ranks  of  the  world's  workers.  The  only  diffi- 
culty with  this  picture  is  that,  as  anyone  who  has  recently  been 
a  student  or  has  had  dealings  with  students  must  admit,  it  is 
not  true. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  majority  of  young  men 
believe  that  in  some  way  their  college  course  will  enable  them 
to  gain  a  better  livelihood  than  they  could  hope  for  after  the 
usual  work  of  the  secondary  school.  They  cherish  this  belief, 
too,  whether  they  have  entered  college  of  their  own  volition  or  in 
response  to  the  entreaties  or  the  commands  of  hopeful  parents. 
If  earnest,  zealous  individuals,  they  will  expect  the  desired 
result  to  rest  upon  careful  attention  to  such  studies  as  may  be 
included  in  their  chosen  field  of  work.  If  not,  they  will,  with 
lazy  optimism,  view  their  diploma  as  the  open  sesame  to  all 
good  things  and  will  devote  themselves  to  the  securing  of  that 
diploma  by  doing  the  minimum  of  work  in  those  courses  which 
lie  along  the  primrose  path  of  least  resistance. 

The  broader  the  elective  field,  the  more  disastrous  the  result. 
No  doubt  the  sooner,  under  such  conditions,  men  can  be  given 
their  degrees  the  better.  The  one  class  is  fairly  certain  to  be 
narrow;  the  other  to  be  undeveloped.  Of  the  two,  perhaps 
there  is  more  chance  for  the  latter.  To  be  sure,  we  have  all 
known  men  who,  while  daily  fingering  the  dryest  bones  of 
science,  yet  devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  humanistic  pursuits, 
lest  they  should  become  onesided.  But  such  men  are  excep- 
tions. The  probabilities  favor  narrowness  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  electives. 

A  college  education  is  unquestionably  a  preparation  for 
something.  If  it  is  more  than  a  preparation  for  business  or 
for  some  specific  profession;  if  it  is  more  than  a  period  of 
blissful  laziness  before  one  shall  have  to  think  and  act;  if,  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  preparation  for  life,  with  all  that  life  physi- 
cally  and   spiritually   implies,   the  case  assumes   a   different 
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aspect.  If  the  average  man  does  not  know  what  is  good  for 
him  he  must  be  prescribed  for.  Nor  does  prescription  mean  a 
general  inflexible  formula  applied  to  the  specific  case.  It  means 
the  proper  development  of  evident  and  perhaps  already  active 
powers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  means  the  wakening  into  con- 
sciousness of  other  powers,  half  perceived,  sometimes  entirely 
latent.  Since  no  man  can  entirely  dissociate  himself  from  his 
kind,  the  embryo  scientist  should  be  required  to  devote  some 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  humanities,  the  litterateur  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  interests  of  his  scientific  brother, 
the  business  man  to  find  fellowship  with  both.  In  each  the 
spiritual  sense  should  be  aroused,  the  finer  emotions  kindled  by 
contact  with  and  understanding  of  the  revelations  of  truth  and 
beauty,  which  master  minds  of  all  time  have  given  thru  the 
medium  of  music,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Men  who  have 
experienced  a  course  of  wisely  grouped  studies  are  not  likely  to 
emerge  into  the  world  either  warped  or  undeveloped.  They 
will  approach  what  should  be  the  college  ideal  of  men — men  of 
keen  insight,  yet  broad  vision;  quick  perception,  yet  sound 
judgment;  practical  wisdom,  yet  sensitive  refinement.  But 
such  men  are  seldom  the  product  of  a  brief  term  of  cramming. 

In  a  measure,  the  highly  developed  universities  have  recog- 
nized this  in  their  demand  that  the  bachelor's  degree  be  pre- 
requisite to  the  degree  in  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  or  divin- 
ity. But  the  danger  which  threatens  the  efficiency  of  the  highly 
developed  university  is  that,  in  its  zeal  for  promoting  post- 
graduate work,  it  shall  look  more  and  more  upon  the  academic 
department,  not  as  an  independent  and  important  organism, 
but  as  an  adjunct  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  more  advanced 
schools.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  plea  for  the  shortened 
academic  course  comes  in  the  main  from  the  university,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  graduate  department.  The  colleges,  whose 
strength  lies  only  in  the  quality  of  their  undergraduate  training, 
have  generally  taken  a  different  stand.  The  more  the  univer- 
sity invests  its  capital  in  specialized  schools,  the  greater  the 
number  of  learned  men  it  employs  in  profound  special  investi- 
gation, the  more  it  withdraws  itself  from  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  academic  student  and  his  problems.    So  true  is  this  that 
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the  demand  has  already  been  made  that  the  universities  should 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  abandon  their  undergraduate 
departments,  leaving  the  work  of  those  departments  to  the 
independent  colleges,  just  as  the  demand  was  long  since  made 
that  the  colleges  should  show  cause  why  they  should  burden 
themselves  with  preparatory  classes  and,  in  so  doing,  usurp  the 
proper  function  of  the  high  school. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  classroom  work,  the  recita- 
tions, the  lectures,  the  burning  of  nocturnal  oil,  do  not  constitute 
the  only  element  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  college  educated 
man.  An  important  element,  indeed,  what  the  undergraduate 
scorner  of  books  is  pleased  to  consider  the  important  element, 
is  college  association.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  but  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  college  is  a  microcosm :  it  is  a  small  world  with 
the  advantage  of  accessibility  at  all  points.  Here  it  is  that  one 
gains  the  best  knowledge  of  men;  not  as  a  classroom  study, 
but  in  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  dormitory,  the  athletic 
field,  and  the  academic  rostrum.  Here  it  is,  too,  that  by  his 
influence  in  activities  other  than  those  of  the  classroom,  one 
learns  to  gauge  his  own  powers.  Let  these  activities  be  cut  out 
and  their  place  supplied  with  studies  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  nothing  else  than  the  mere  accomplishment  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  reduced  period  of  time,  and  the  college  course 
will  be  robbed  of  an  incalculable  part  of  its  efficiency.  During 
its  period  takes  place  the  change  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
gradual,  yet  of  inestimable  importance  physically  and  mentally. 
It  is  no  time  for  forcing  processes  of  any  kind. 

Naturally,  there  are  in  every  institution  exceptional  men, 
exceptional  because  of  age  or  mental  endowment,  who  can 
easily  master  in  a  limited  period  what  others  require  years  to 
approach.  Unduly  to  hamper  or  confine  these  men  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake.  But  when  they  appear  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  make  for  them  special  provision.  Their  less  brilliant  fellows 
can  never  too  thoroly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  the  world  requires  of  them,  or  the  need  of  a  preparation 

commensurate  with  it. 

Homer  Eaton  Keyes. 

Dartmouth  College,  B.  L..  1900 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


VII 

THIRTY  YEARS'  GROWTH  OF  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

An  examination  of  the  statistical  returns  of  the  attendance 
at  German  universities  and  colleges  for  the  thirty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation  has  not 
merely  equaled,  but  even  far  outstripped,  the  growth  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  which  followed  the  foundation  of  the  empire. 

The  population  of  a  country,  altho  not  an  exact  measure, 
can'  safely  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  index  of  its  pros- 
perity; consequently,  we  can  infer  a  considerable  degree  of 
economical  success  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  male  sex  in  Germany  has  risen  from 
some  twenty  million,  in  1870,  to  almost  as  much  as  twenty- 
eight  million  in  1900.  Yet  even  such  a  remarkable  growth 
sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  that  of  the  students 
at  the  colleges  and  universities ;  for  they  are  actually  slightly 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  numerous  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  More  accurately,  the  increase  of  the  male 
population  amounts  to  38.9  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  students  has  grown  to  the  wonderful  extent  of 
163.8  per  cent. 

These  interesting  percentages  refer  principally  to  the  uni- 
versities and  the  technical  high  schools  (technische  Hochschu- 
len),  but  the  less  important  academies  for  mining  and  for 
forestry  and  the  veterinary  and  agricultural  colleges  are  also 
included  in  the  returns.  The  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  various  teaching  bodies  contributed  to  the  results  summar- 
ized above  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  distribution  of  the  students  amongst  the  different 
classes  of  institutions.     The  figures  are  for  the  winter  half  of 
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each  year,  when  the  attendance  at  the  universities  is  on  an 
average  4.5  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  summer  term. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Distribution  of  Students  amongst 
Types  of  Colleges 


HE  Various 


In  the  Winter 
Term  of 

Technical 

Schools 

Schools 

Veter- 

Agricul- 

Universities 

High 

of 

of 

inary 

tural 

Schools 

Forestry 

Mining 

Colleges 

Colleges 

1869/70 

13.674 

2,928 

261 

144 

267 

357 

1872/73 

15,201 

4,163 

317 

168 

271 

298 

1875/76 

16,726 

5,449 

269 

264 

284 

269 

1880/81 

21,210 

3,377 

394 

262 

436 

353 

1885/86 

27,265 

2,549 

394 

344 

735 

468 

1888/89 

29,057 

2,a87 

386 

343 

962 

483 

1891/92 

27.398 

4.209 

255 

389 

1047 

694 

1896/97 

29,476 

7.747 

330 

523 

1140 

1070 

1899/19CO 

32,834 

10,412 

278 

763 

1343 

890 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  schools  of  forestry,  an  increase  in  numbers  has  taken  place 
to  a  very  marked  extent  under  each  of  the  headings.  In  size 
and  importance  the  technical  high  schools  take  second  place 
and  alone  are  comparable  with  the  universities.  Contrasting 
the  growth  of  the  corporations  included  in  these  two  classes, 
we  find  that  up  to  the  year  1892  the  Hochschulen  have  lagged 
behind  the  fairly  uniform  development  of  the  universities,  but 
have  since  then  expanded  much  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  present 
time  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  public  estimation.  So  great 
is  the  importance  of  these  institutions  and  so  remarkably  do 
they  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  to  modern  necessities, 
that  a  more  detailed  reference  to  them  may  justifiably  be  post- 
poned for  a  moment. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  the  schools  of 
mining  and  of  agriculture  is  relatively  large ;  it  is  the  result  of 
a  deliberate  expansion  of  these  colleges  in  the  attempt  to 
develop  to  the  full  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  recent  impetus  given  to 
German  commerce.  Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached 
to  the  distinct  decline  in  the  attendance  at  the  agricultural 
schools  after  it  had  almost  exactly  trebled.  The  fall  has  been 
attributed  to  a  depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  the  existence 
of  which  is  somewhat  problematical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  figures  are  deceptive  and  that  the  true 
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explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  pupils  belonging  to 
the  better  classes  have,  of  recent  years,  preferred  to  study  in 
the  agricultural  departments  of  the  universities  rather  than  at 
colleges  primarily  intended  for  peasants.  The  supporters  of 
this  view  hold  that  no  real  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  students  of  agriculture. 

The  veterinary  colleges  have  also  experienced  a  remarkable 
growth  which  finds  a  counterpoise,  as  regards  its  effect  on  the 
final  result,  in  the  stationary  condition  of  the  schools  of  for- 
estry. The  state  administration  of  forestry  had  been  brought  to 
the  pitch  of  perfection  more  than  a  century  ago ;  indeed,  in  some 
districts,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  for  example,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  local  system  has  been  maintained  at  the  present  high 
standard  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  As  a  consequence, 
the  duties  of  the  forest  service  and  the  strength  of  the  staff 
vary  but  little,  and  the  academies,  from  which  the  coveted 
vacancies  in  its  ranks  are  filled,  show  only  trifling  changes  in 
their  numbers.  Positions  in  the  department  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  schools  of 
forestry  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
service. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  preponderance  of  the  attendance 
recorded  for  the  universities  and  Hochschulen,  the  minor 
bodies  have  a  proportionate  insignificant  influence  on  the  totals 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  Proportion  of  Students  to  Male  Population 


In  THE  Winter 

Number  of 

NUMP.ER  OF 

NUMBFR  OK 

Studknts  per 
10,000  Males 

Term  of 

Students 

Malks 

1869/70 

17,631 

19,965,000 

8  83 

1872/73 

20.418 

20,360,000 

10.03 

i87';/76 

23,261 

20,986,000 

II  08 

1880/81 

26,032 

22,185,000 

11-73 

1885/86 

31,755 

22,933.000 

13-85 

188S/89 

34,118 

23,7r2,ooo 

1439 

1891/92 

33.992 

24,504,000 

13-87 

1896/97 

40.2S6 

25,661,000 

15  70 

I 899/1900 

46.520 

27,731,000 

16.78 

The  last  column,  giving  the  number  of  students  for  every 
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10,000  of  male  population,  presents  the  results  in  their  most 
interesting  form.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  dur- 
ing the  interval  under  consideration  is  remarkable,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  number 
of  males';  not  only  is  the  student  population  greater  by  163.8 
per  cent,  than  it  was  just  before  the  war  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  but  the  fraction  which  it 
forms  of  the  stronger  sex  in  Germany  has  actually  all  but 
doubled. 

Had  this  ratio  been  stationary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  some  years  would  have  had  to  elapse  before  the  under- 
graduates of  to-day  and  of  the  immediate  future  would  have 
passed  out  into  the  world  in  sufficient  numbers  to  raise  the 
proportion  of  university  men  amongst  the  general  mass  of  the 
nation  to  twice  its  value  thirty  years  ago.  But  where  the  rate 
of  variation  of  this  ratio  remains  constant,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did  in  Germany  for  some  time  previous  to  the  last  third  of  the 
century  just  ended,  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  has 
gone  thru  a  university  course  will  be  altered  during  a  simi- 
lar interval  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  proportion  of  students  in 
the  nation.  It  is  obvious  that  a  certain  time  is  required,  where 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  latter  proportion  is  not  uniform,  before 
the  altered  output  of  graduates  affects  to  a  similar  degree  the 
proportion  of  highly  educated  persons  in  a  state;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  can  assume  that  the  former  has  changed  at  an 
approximately  uniform  rate,  then  we  can  infer  an  alteration  of 
the  latter  at  the  same  rate. 

The  idea  must  be  guarded  against,  that  an  equality  of  the  two 
proportions  is  implied  in  this  reasoning;  such  an  implication 
would  be  an  absurdity,  for  graduates  always  greatly  outnumber 
undergraduates.  Their  relative  magnitude  is  in  reality  closely 
dependent  on  the  national  rate  of  mortality.  The  intention  is 
to  establish  clearly  that,  given  a  condition  of  uniform  change, 
an  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  students  in  a  community  is 
accompanied  by  an  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  graduates 
in  an  exactly  similar  ratio. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  such  an  assumption  is  justified  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  the  proportion  of  Germans  who  have  had  the 
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advantage  of  university  culture  has  doubled  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

That  the  learned  and  cultured  element  in  a  great  civilized 
nation  should  have  enlarged  twofold  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact.  It  constitutes  an  attainment 
in  education  which  becomes  still  more  impressive  when,  re- 
membering that  the  nearer  the  ideal  is  approached  the  slower 
is  the  advance  towards  perfection,  we  reflect  that  the  country 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  rapid  diffusion  of  higher  studies  can 
claim  to  have  held  for  more  than  a  century  past  the  foremost 
place  in  educational  progress. 

Of  hardly  less  deep  interest  is  the  steady  alteration  in 
the  distribution  of  the  students  amongst  the  various  head- 
ings. The  change  is  the  manifestation  of  tendencies  which 
have  for  some  time  past  found  repeated  expression  in  German 
educational  writings  of  a  theoretical  nature,  but  which  have 
only  recently  forged  a  path  into  the  province  of  practical  edu- 
cation. The  inflow  of  pupils  into  the  different  technical  col- 
leges and  the  uninterrupted  enlargement  of  these  at  the  expense 
of  the  universities  during  the  last  decade  are  a  proof  of  the 
high  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  the  value  of  a  special 
education,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  further  development  of  tech- 
nical institutions. 

The  next  table  is  intended  to  throw  into  relief  the  remarkable 
shifting  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  gives  for 
three  several  years  the  percentage  which  the  pupils  of  each 
species  of  college  formed  of  the  total  number  of  students,  and  is 
based  on  the  attendance  of  the  winter  term  of  the  corresponding 
year. 

TABLE       : 
Showing  Percentage  of  Students  in  each  Form  of  Institution 


Year 

Universities 

Technical 

High 

Schools 

Schools 

of 
Forestry 

Schools 

of 
Mining 

Veter- 
inary 
Colleges 

Agricul- 
tural 
Colleges 

1891/92 
1896/97 
I 899/1900 

80.60 
73.17 
70.58 

12.38 
19.23 

22.38 

.75 
.81 

•59 

115 
I-3I 
1.64 

3-08 
283 
2.90 

2  04 

2.65 
T.OI 

Now,  in  scanning  these  figures,  the  first  point  to  attract 
attention  is  that  the  pupils  gained  by  the  technical  high  schools 
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have  apparently  been  drawn  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  the  uni- 
versities; for,  in  the  years  in  question,  the  students  of  these 
bodies,  taken  together,  formed  respectively  92.98,  92.4,  and 
92.96  per  cent,  of  the  total,  a  proportion  which  is  practically 
constant. 

In  spite,  then,  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  actual  number 
of  university  students,  they  have,  relatively  to  the  remainder, 
suffered  a  diminution  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole; 
and  as  this  is  exactly  the  fraction  gained  by  the  Hochschulen, 
the  pupils  lost  to  the  larger  teaching  bodies  must  have  been 
absorbed  exclusively  by  their  young  and  flourishing  rivals. 
Further,  not  only  has  the  ratio  representing  the  proportion  of 
students  attending  the  universities  fallen  by  one-eighth  of  its 
former  value,  while  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Hoch- 
schulen has  risen  by  four-fifths,  but  the  actual  numbers  as 
plainly  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  has  been  in 
operation  during  this  short  period  of  eight  years.  The  numbers 
at  the  universities  have  been  increased  by  19  per  cent.,  those 
at  the  Hochschulen  to  the  far  greater  extent  of  147  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  deliberate  transference  of  individual 
pupils  has,  as  a  general  rule,  occurred,  but  that  an  ever-increas- 
ing proportion  of  young  students  who  have  successfully  stood 
the  ordeal  of  the  leaving  examination,  which  is  a  requisite  pre-, 
liminary  to  matriculation  at  the  university,  have  been  guided  in 
their  choice  of  a  career  by  the  practical  necessities  of  modern 
life,  in  response  to  which  the  development  of  the  Hochschulen 
commenced.  A  considerable  number  of  these  students,  after  fin- 
ishing their  course,  used  to  devote  a  year  to  special  study  at  the 
university  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor,  in 
addition  to  the  diploma  awarded  by  the  technical  high  schools. 
This  can  now  be  effected  directly  by  all  students  at  Hoch- 
schulen who  hold  the  certificate  of  maturity  of  a  higher  school 
as  well  as  the  diploma  in  engineering.  Hardly  more  than  two 
years  ago  the  valuable  educational  work  of  three  of  these  insti- 
tutions which  are  situated  in  Prussia  received  official  recogni- 
tion in  a  decree  granting  them  the  coveted  right  to  confer  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Engineering,  the  only  honor  of  the  nature  of 
a  degree  which  they  are  entitled  to  bestow. 
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This  unexpected  step,  which  came  as  a  great  surprise  even  ta 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Hochschulen,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  acting- 
in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  King  of  Prussia.  The  friendly 
feeling  he  entertains  for  Dr.  Slaby  of  the  technical  high  school 
at  Charlottenburg  has  contributed  largely  to  the  favor  with 
which  he  regards  these  institutions. 

The  regulations  for  the  new  degree  were  issued  only  a  year 
ago,  and  have  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to  admit  of 
an  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  scientific  qualification.  The  effects 
of  the  measure  will  certainly  be  far-reaching,  for  the  remaining 
German  states  must  of  necessity  soon  follow  the  lead  of  the 
most  important,  or  else  submit  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  a 
portion  of  their  students  pass  over  yearly  to  Prussian  Hoch- 
schulen, which  offer  them  the  possibility  of  crowning  their 
technical  studies  with  a  degree. 

With  the  intention,  however,  of  conciliating  the  universities 
who  regarded  the  privilege  as  a  serious  infringement  of  their 
prescriptive  rights,  the  degree  was  given  such  a  form  that 
there  could  be  no  uncertainty  about  its  source.  Everyone  who 
writes  before  his  name  Dr.-Ing.  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
he  holds  a  degree  which  is  not  conferred  by  any  German  uni- 
versity. As  a  result,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  small  number  of 
students  who  have  completed  their  course  at  the  Hochschule 
will  still  continue  to  seek  the  higher  doctorate  at  the  university ; 
but,  even  if  this  is  the  case,  the  right  to  confer  a  degree  is  an 
advantage  which  will  attract  an  additional  number  of  students. 

Since  their  foundation  the  Hochschulen  have  always  had 
accessions  to  their  numbers  from  another  source.  In  order  to 
gain  admission  as  a  student  it  is  onljfc, necessary  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  removal  to  the  first  class  of  a  higher  school,  where- 
as the  universities  require  the  successful  completion  of  this 
class.  Thus,  the  advanced  technical  colleges  draw  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  non-classical  schools,  they 
being  shut  out  by  the  university  regulations  from  a  career  in 
science  there. 

A  complete  revolution  must  occur  in  German  education  be- 
fore the  Hochschulen  ever  effectively  rival  the  universities; 
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yet  the  right  of  conferring  a  degree  has  raised  their  status 
sufficiently  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  older  institutions,  and 
they  have  recently  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  another 
important  respect.  Since  the  framing  of  the  Prussian  consti- 
tution a  representative  of  each  university  in  the  kingdom  had 
always  been  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
and  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  German  Emperor  availed  himself 
of  his  personal  prerogative  as  King  of  Prussia  and  called  a 
professor  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  three  Hochschulen  to  a 
seat  in  the  same  august  body.  The  action  affords  signal  proof 
of  the  Emperor's  favor,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  colleges  to  which  he  has,  in  so  striking  a  manner, 
extended  his  patronage. 

In  the  immediate  future  a  fresh  fillip  is  destined  to  become 
apparent  in  the  statistics  of  the  Hochschulen,  for  the  number  of 
these  institutions  in  Prussia  is  to  be  raised  by  the  foundation  of 
a  new  one  at  Dantzig  in  addition  to  those  already  in  existence 
at  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Aachen.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  their 
numbers  will  be  still  further  increased  in  the  course  of  the  next 
decade,  for  the  comparatively  sudden  expansion  of  these  col- 
leges in  recent  years  supplies  a  serious  gap  in  the  national 
educational  system.  The  progress  of  invention  had  opened  up 
new  fields  of  labor  for  practical  scientists,  and  the  development 
of  the  Hochschulen  offered  the  readiest  method  of  securing 
them  sufficient  facilities  for  acquiring  the  requisite  training. 

The  technical  Hochschulen  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns ; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  such  industrial  centers  that  opportunities 
most  readily  present  themsel^s  of  completing  the  year  of  prac- 
tical employment  on  engineermg  works  or  in  a  factory,  which  is 
prescribed  for  the  diploma. 

A  principle,  in  addition  to  that  just  mentioned,  has  always 
been  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  site  of  a  Hoch- 
schule.  The  establishment  of  one  in  a  position,  in  which  direct 
competition  between  it  and  a  university  must  ensue,  would 
mean  reckless  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  chance  that  in  Saxony  and  Baden  we  find  Hoch- 
schulen  in  Dresden  and  in  Karlsruhe  balanced  respectively 
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against  the  universities  of  Leipsig  and  of  Heidelberg;  altho  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  a  Hochschule 
should  have  been  assigned  to  the  capitals  of  a  Kingdom  and  of 
a  Grand  Duchy.  A  similar  lot  has  befallen  the  capital  of  the 
former  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  has  now  to  be  content  with  a 
Hochschule,  because,  when  the  present  University  of  Gottingen 
was  in  contemplation  in  the  year  1732,  Ho f rath  Gruber,  in  his 
scheme  for  the  new  foundation,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
students'  pranks  played  in  the  seat  of  the  government  and  the 
court  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  respect  due  to  royal 
authority. 

The  principle  of  compensating  large  towns  of  recent  growth 
for  the  absence  of  a  university  will  prove  to  be  the  guiding 
force  in  the  distribution  of  the  new  Hochschulen.  This  aim 
has  greatly  accelerated  the  establishment  of  the  Hochschule, 
for  which  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  at  Dantzig,  and 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  movement  to  obtain  a  similar  institu- 
tion for  Hamburg. 

These  statistics,  then,  establish  two  salient  features  of  the 
recent  history  of  education  in  Germany :  the  rapid  development 
of  advanced  technical  schools,  and  the  consistent  spread  of 
higher  culture  more  and  more  widely  thru  the  nation.  The 
trend  at  present  is  towards  realism ;  yet  humanism,  in  spite  of 
a  relative  decline,  has  numerically  not  less  followers  than  before, 
and  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future,  if  it 
were  only  reconciled  to  the  partial  abandonment  of  compulsory 
Greek. 

Tendencies  which  have  manifested  themselves  with  such 
uniformity  are  bound  to  endure.  The  onward  movement  of 
the  schools  of  applied  science  will  scarcely  diminish  in  rapidity, 
until  they  attain  a  pos-ition  in  closer  keeping  with  the  progress 
of  experimental  science.  Then  all  types  of  education  will 
share,  according  to  their  new  mutual  relations,  in  the  wider 
diffusion  of  learning  and  culture,  which  has  been  the  uninter- 
ruptedly successful  work  of  German  universities  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  will  as  certainly  reward  their  efforts  in  the 
century  just  commenced. 

C.  E.  Wright 

Hanover,  Germany 
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WHY  DOES  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  REMAIN 
SMALL? 

A  reader  of  educational  literature  of  the  past  year  remarks 
that  our  theories  are  '*  not  in  one  bottom  trusted,"  and  whether 
into  one  port  at  last  our  ventures  find  entry  there  is  none  so 
bold  as  to  prophesy.  But  it  is  not  mere  pastime  to  toss  up 
straws  and  watch  where  sits  the  wind. 

What  are  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  educational  world 
to-day?  What  currents  have  been  set  in  motion'  and  what 
significance  have  they?  What  anchors  can  the  smaller  col- 
leges cast  to  windward  ? 

The  two  great  educational  movements  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  directed  toward  economic  organization: 
first,  the  binding  together  of  secondary  schools  and  the  State 
universities,  for  whose  incentive  and  fulfillment  the  world 
acknowledges  its  obligation  to  President  Angell;  second  the 
thoroly  organized  effort,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Low 
and  Dr.  Butler,  to  do  away  with  the  chaotic  condition  of  educa- 
tion arising  in  the  widely  different  standards  both  of  the 
entrance  and  collegiate  requirements  of  our  colleges,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Both  these  move- 
ments tend  to  differentiate  the  college  from  the  university  on 
the  one  side  and  the  secondary  school  on  the  other,  and  to 
define  the  proper  and  distinctive  work  of  the  college. 

Our  interest  now  centers-  in  two  inquiries:  How  do  the 
endeavors  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  affect 
the  smaller  college?  and  what  conspicuous  causes  tend  to  make 
the  small  colleges  weak  and  to  keep  them  so? 

There  is  no  longer  any  ground  to  fear  that  the  well- 
equipped  and  adequately  endowed  college  will  disappear  from 
the  educational  system  of  this  country,  but  there  are  several 
reasons  why  it  is  certain  to  undergo  important  modifications. 
It  is  granted,  then,  that  this  type  will  continue  because  it  has  a 
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work  to  do  and  the  means  with  which  to  do  it.  But  the 
smaller  denominational  institutions  of  higher  learning  must 
bestir  themselves  if  they  are  to  survive  these  progressive  move- 
ments. They  must  put  on  their  whole  armor  in  defense  of  life, 
scarcely  allowing  themselves  time  to  pause. 

Why  is  it  that  a  college  located  in  a  rich  and  populous  dis- 
trict continues  from  year  to  year  small  in  numbers  and  empty 
of  resources  ?  Never  in  all  their  history  have  the  smaller  col- 
leges been  so  pressed  as  now  to  make  answer  to  the  world. 
They  have  a  right  to  exist  and  a  great  work  to  do ;  why,  then, 
do  they  lack  the  means  with  which  to  do  it?  For  many  years 
they  have  been  the  vanguard  of  culture  and  of  American 
ideals,  and  have  long  borne  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community  like  to  that  which  the  family  bears  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  state;  their  welfare  is  synonymous  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community  where  they  are  planted.  As  one  of 
their  defenders  I  am  concerned  now  not  to  gloss  the  facts, 
but  with  constructive  aim  to  direct  attention  to  the  causes  of 
their  limitations. 

The  conspicuous  source  of  weakness  of  the  smaller  college  is 
its  own  errors  in  organization  and  policy.  These  express  them- 
selves in  false  conceptions  of  a  curriculum  of  studies  as  shown 
by  farcical  measures  of  entrance  and  academic  requirements, 
or  as  one  writer  phrases  it,  the  elevation  of  "  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies into  requirements  for  admission  "  in  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing the  enrollment ;  in  the  instability  of  the  faculty ;  in  the  fail- 
ure to  look  upon  the  hour  of  foundation  as  entailing  continuous 
responsibility;  in  the  unintentional  alienation  of  the  alumni; 
and  in  the  mistaken  supposition  ,d^at  the  trained  business  man 
of  the  present  day  is  going  to  draw  his  check  in  response 
to  merely  sentimental  or  hortatory  appeals. 

Because  I  am  not  grumbling,  but  earnest  to  offer  my  little 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  permit  me  to 
shift  my  ground  to  the  constructive  side  of  the  discussion  and 
indicate  the  direction  of  certain  necessary  changes. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  smaller  college  should  be  the 
organization  of  a  curriculum  of  studies  that  shall  command  the 
respect  ( i )  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  secondary 
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schools  within  the  district  of  its  constituency,  (2)  of  the 
students  themselves,  and  (3)  of  the  universities — for,  while 
the  college^  pass  judgment  upon  the  secondary  schools,  the 
universities  assign  the  colleges  their  standing. 

The  smaller  colleges  cannot  expect  to  be  anything  better  than 
a  clearing-house  for  the  higher  class  of  secondary  schools  or 
the  distant  college  of  wider  report  unless  they  set  themselves 
to  fulfill  in  the  conduct  of  their  courses  of  study  their  un- 
written contract  with  the  students  who  enter  their  halls.     Ul- 
timate self-preservation  depends  upon  the  studies  and  the  en- 
rollment being  genuinely  academic,    not   preparatory.     The 
corner-stone   of   the   prosperous   college   is    sound   collegiate 
organization  in  its  tw^ofold  phase  of  ( i )  a  curriculum  formu- 
lated with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  best  educational  thought 
of  the  time  and  with  fair  understanding  of  present-day  scholar- 
ship, and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  faculty  to  interpret  the  curric- 
ulum and  make  it  significant  to  the  student.     The  systematic 
organization  now  in  progress  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
presence  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  teacher   who  has 
received  specific  professional  training,  will  forcefully  modify 
the  standards  of  the  college.     Educational  literature  is  being 
too  widely  disseminated  for  that  institution  long  to  exist  which 
offers  essentially  preparatory  courses  and  labels  them  academic. 
The  duration  of  life  of  such  an  institution  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  measure  of  enlightenment  of  the  community  in 
whose  midst  it  is  planted.     In  self-defense  the  institution  must 
make  the  studies  and  the  student's  classification  honestly  col- 
legiate.    Any  lower  principle  of  organization  is  specious  and 
begets   a   subtle   enemy   within   the   college   itself.     For,   the 
student,  decorated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  conferred  by  his 
home  college  and  deeming  himself  fitted  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  professional  or  graduate  school,  is  incensed  by  the 
discovery  that  the  highest  ranking  he  can  get  at  the  university 
or  tlie  larger  college  of  good  standing  is  only  that  of  an  under- 
graduate, in  known  instances  so'  low  even  as  the  sophomore 
year.     An  alumnus  who  is  ashamed  of  his  college  may  be  a 
silent,  but  none  the  less  a  real,  foe,  since  he  will  not  advise 
students  to  choose  this  cheapened  alma  mater,  nor  will  he  send 
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his  own  children  thither.  Moreover,  the  student  of  collegiate 
rank  demands  the  academic  atmosphere;  he  knows  what  it  is 
from  the  magazines  and  from  calendars  of  other  colleges  which 
reach  him  thru  the  post-office.  He  is  insistent,  and,  if  he  find 
himself  outnumbered  by  the  preparatory  students  or  subject  to 
a  system  of  espionage  that  once  obtained  in  dame-schools,  he 
will  go  elsewhere  or  bring  his  college  life  to  an  abrupt  close. 
Further,  the  smaller  college  that  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
thoroly  organized  efforts  of  those  leading  educators  who  com- 
prise the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is  ultimately, 
perhaps  imminently,  doomed;  for  they  have  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  lax  standards  and  false  academic  requirements. 
They  are  a  strong  body  in  close  touch  with  teachers  and 
students,  and  in  a  position  to  influence  public  sentiment.  With 
them  curriculums  in  the  hands  of  able  faculties,  not  mere  en- 
rollment, are  the  chief  titles  to  continued  existence.  If  there 
be  one  hindrance  more  insidious  than  another  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  small  college,  it  is  the  ambition  to  secure  increased  en- 
rollment at  the  expense  of  the  curriculum.  Development  is 
neither  begun  nor  sustained  by  mere  numbers. 

The  college  is  likely  to  lose  desirable  students  if  the  cur- 
riculum, particularly  of  required  studies,  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes;  but  these  are  unavoidable  when  the  head  of  a 
department  withdraws  and  some  other  takes  up  the  work,  since 
the  teacher  always  believes  that  he  can  teach  best  those  courses 
which  he  has  himself  organized.  Changes  in  his  plan  of 
studies  are  apt  to  jar  the  student's  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
shake  his  confidence  in  the  abiding  worth  of  culture.  For  the 
curriculum  can  mean  nothing  to  the  student  apart  from  the 
interpretation  and  exposition  which  it  receives  from  the  faculty 
from  week  to  week;  to  him  the  curriculum  is  an  ever  new 
evolution,  a  development.  Once  carefully  organized,  after 
thoro  and  fresh  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  methods 
esteemed  in  the  college  world  to  be  the  standard,  the  curriculum 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  sweeping  changes,  except  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  when  progress  in  ideas  has  created  new  values 
incompatible  with  the  older  thought  and  method.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  curriculum  may  not  grow  by  accretion,  partic- 
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nlarly  in  the  elective  studies,  in  order  to  meet  some  important 
demand  which  a  smaller  corps  of  instructors  had  previously 
been  unable  to  satisfy.  The  reputation  of  a  department  in  a 
community  is  also  a  growth — the  invested  capital  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  according  to  the  educator's  point  of  view ;  and 
it  suffers  when  change  of  heads  of  departments  takes  place  fre- 
quently. A  course  of  study  is  also  property  of  value  to  the 
professor  who  has  outlined  the  work  of  a  department  and 
supplemented  it  with  necessary  references  and  other  material 
essential  to  its  dignity  and  verity;  but,  unhappily  for  the 
instructor,  even  when  withdrawal  is  his  advancement,  it  is  not 
a  portable  kind  of  property.  Instability  of  the  curriculum, 
with  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  institution, '  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  departure,  on  the  part  of  some  smaller  colleges, 
from  the  method  of  faculty-appointment  uniformly  observed 
in  those  institutions  that  have  acquired  something  wider  than 
local  recognition.  Since  the  graduate  schools  of  the  univer- 
sities have  been  elevated  to  an  important  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  presidents  and  trustees  have,  generally,  adopted 
the  view  that  the  graduate  school  is  the  only  learned  body 
authorized  to  certify  the  adequacy  of  a  scholar's  attainment  in 
his  specialty.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  larger  college 
rarely  appoints  on  its  faculty,  as  head  of  a  department,  anyone 
who  has  not  won  a  higher  degree  in  the  graduate  school  of  an 
American  or  foreign  university.  It  is  not  so  much  the  orna- 
ment attaching  to  the  degree  which  they  esteem  of  value  as 
the  security  that  inheres  in  this  credential  of  efficiency  granted 
by  the  distinguished  specialists  of  the  graduate  schools.  Nor 
need  this  higher  preparation  work  hardship  to  any  able  and 
experienced  teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  a  department,  yet 
have  not  pursued  graduate  work ;  for  the  practice  of  the  better 
colleges  of  granting  members  of  their  faculties  leave  of  absence 
at  intervals  makes  it  possible  for  such  persons  still  to  extend 
acquaintance  with  their  subjects  by  residence  at  a  university. 

In  discussing  the  next  cause  of  weakness  of  the  small  college 
as  it  exists  to-day,  it  is  hard  to  screw  one's  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing point  and  say,  Thou  ailest  here  and  here!  He  seems  an 
ingrate  who  would  point  out  the  least  flaw  in  a  service  that  is 
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too  often  unthanked,  usually  unsought,  and  always  unpaid. 
Taking  courage  from  that  higher  academic  purpose  which 
treads  the  meretricious  motive  underfoot  and  ignores  every 
selfish  interest,  I  make  so  bold  as  to  declare  that  a  conspicuous 
weakness  lies  in  the  appointment  and  organization  of  boards 
of  trustees.     In  the  great  college  or  university,  boards  of  trus- 
tees do  not  loom  large  to  the  public  eye,  the  faculties  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  vision  of  that  student  or  parent  who  is 
selecting  a  college.     And  these  faculties  are  about  as  large  as 
they  look — they  practically  prescribe  the  policy  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Given  an  able  financier  in  the  president  of  the  college 
or  in  the  financial  committee,  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
many  inactive  members  the  list  of  trustees  may  register.     Far 
different  is  the  place  of  the  trustees  of  the  small  colleges,  and 
quite  other  the  dependence  of  the  institution  upon  them.     In 
two  particulars  they  hold  its  fate  in  their  keeping :  thru  their 
educational  committee  they  guarantee  to  the  public  the  worth 
and  stability  of  the  academic  part,  and  the  names  of  their 
finance  committee  testify  that  grounds  and  buildings  given  in 
trust  to  the  college  will  be  honorably  guarded,  and  that  money 
bequeathed    will    be    safely    and    advantagegmsly    invested. 
Many  a  man  who  accumulated  his  fortune  by  his  own  efforts 
would — apprehending  how  soon  his  family  will  divide  and 
distribute   his   treasure — be  glad   to  perpetuate   the  memory 
of  his  labors  by  putting  some  part  of  his  fortune  at  the  service 
of  an  institution  whose  location  is  the  scene  of  his  endeavors 
and   whose  site  recalls   the   history  of   his   career.     Such   a 
man  demands  this  guarantee  from  a  finance  committee  w^ho 
have   accepted    their   responsibilities   as   an    inviolable   trust 
and  who  will  not  neglectfully  delegate  that  trust  to  untried 
substitutes.     The  eyes  of  patrons  are  upon  the  trustees  and  no 
board  can  afford  to  have  persons  indifferent  to  the  college 
interests  in  their  membership.     The  onus  of  indifference  often 
does  not  originally  rest  with  the  negligent  member.     At  the 
outset  he  was  not  asked  to  take  an  active  part,  but  merely  to 
lend  his  name,  in  the  secret  hope  that  by  and  by  he  would  give 
money;  he  lends  his  name  and  it  is  plainly  illogical  to  charge 
him  with  unfaithfulness  to  an  interest  which  he  never  pro- 
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fessed.  Indulge  me  further,  while  I  note  the  outworking  of 
such  a  method  of  appointment.  Approach  a  citizen  for  money, 
or  in  the  expectation  of  interesting  him  to  send  his  son  or 
daughter  to  the  college — he  does  not  leave  you  a  pin  on  which 
to  hang  your  arguments  in  his  reply:  "  If  this  is  so  excellent  a 
college,  and  if  money  is  so  advantageously  invested  in  it,  why 
doesn't  John  Ingram  send  his  son  to  you,  or  Jacob  Rich  give 
you  a  handful  of  his  shekels,  since  they  are  your  trustees  ?  " 
This  reply  points  to  the  skeleton  in  the  college  closet,  and  you 
turn  away  mortified,  and  disappointed  of  your  errand.  Thus, 
the  great  name  is  after  all  mere  print  and  paper  as  adventitious 
as  the  reasoning  which  sought  the  favor  of  placing  it  on  the 
list  of  trustees. 

Another  reason  why  the  small  college  is  small  is  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  colleges  are  paying  business  organiza- 
tions. Educational  institutions,  like  churches,  never  pay. 
We  establish  them  and  support  them  because  they  are  the 
foundation-stone  of  civilization — hence  the  condition  of  all 
the  enlightened  activities  of  the  age.  Without  popular  educa- 
tion we  should  revert  to  barbarism,  and,  deprived  of  the  college 
and  university,  business  could  not  sustain  itself.  It  is  an 
economic  advantage  for  capital  to  support  education,  for,  lack- 
ing it,  no  material  organization,  not  even  the  trust,  could  exist 
for  a  single  generation.  No,  indeed !  If  the  answer  must  be  in 
figures,  write  it  a  minus  quantity  at  once.  All  the  well-to-do 
colleges  are  living  off  their  endowment,  and,  if  it  be  tem- 
porarily lessened  or  suspended,  as  was  lately  the  case  at  Yale, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Wellesley,  and  elsewhere,  the  institution  is 
speedily  thousands  of  dollars  in  debt. 

This  being  the  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  smaller  colleges,  is 
there  strength  enough  for  recuperation? 

The  sources  of  strength  are  as  many  as  the  causes  of  weak- 
ness: (i)  sound  academic  organization ;  (2)  boards  of  trustees 
who  assume  their  responsibilities  seriously,  not  sentimentally, 
and  who  organize  themselves  for  effective  service,  as  they  do 
in  the  business  world;  (3)  the  securing  of  able  faculties  and 
the  assurance  of  their  permanence;  (4)  the  fact  that  behind  the 
college  are  the  people,  either  the  taxpayer,  the  religious  society, 
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or  an  interested  community,  who  pledged  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  foundation  to  give  the  college  effective  support;  (5) 
systematic  effort  to  inform  the  public  what  the  best  educators 
are  thinking  and  doing,  to  point  out  the  wiser  method,  and 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  high  privilege  of  maintaining 
educational  interests;  (6)  finally,  the  devotion  of  alumni  who 
do  not  shrink  from  self-sacrifice,  in  time  and  money,  because 
they  realize  that  the  chief  defense  of  culture  must  come  from 
those  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  The  alumni  repre- 
sent to  the  world  the  college's  ideal. 

Thus  reinvigoration  is  possible  by  following  those  self- 
protective  processes  observed  daily  in  the  physical  world. 
Whenever  the  forces  of  life  are  permitted  to  operate  with 
sufficient  freedom  within  the  organism  itself  to  insure  a  proper 
measure  of  continued  vitality  and  to  create  wholesome  regard 
for  the  energy  of  its  own  activity,  then  is  the  creature  able  to 
fill  its  appointed  place  in  the  natural  order.  Similarly,  when 
the  smaller  college  adopts  like  self-sustaining  methods  or 
organized  endeavor,  in  obedience  to  laws  operative  within 
itself,  and  with  due  observance  of  regulated  activities  outside 
itself  in  parallel  fields,  then  will  it  become  a  productive  activity 
and  increasingly  a  power  at  home  and  possibly  abroad. 

Ella  A.  Knapp 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IX 
DISCUSSION 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  COURSE  IN 
ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  France,  says  Professor  James  Pier- 
pont  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  *  as 
a  science,  and  not,  as  in  this  country,  as  a  set  of  rules  to  be 
learned.  Because  it  is  taught  this  way  it  appears  thruout  the 
mathematical  course,  and  not  at  the  beginning  only.  The  same 
remarks  with  equal  force  can  be  made  concerning, the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  in  Germany.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
French  view  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  all  thru  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  only  two  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  it,  while  later  on,  when  the  pupil  has  finished 
the  elementary  part,  the  two  hours  jump  to  ten.  Doubtless 
the  thought  is  that  most  of  arithmetic  is  reasoning,  and  hence 
should  be  taught  late  rather  than  early.  Our  view  of  the 
place  and  use  of  arithmetic  evidently  is  very  different  from 
this. 

If  any  change  is  to  be  made  from  present  customs  in  our 
system,  it  must  come  thru  the  superintendent.  With  the  con- 
sent of  his  board  the  superintendent  of  a  system  of  schools  is 
expected  to  frame  his  own  course  of  study  and  plan  the  work 
for  it.  But  the  planning  of  the  work  in  any  particular  branch, 
as  arithmetic,  may  go  no  further  than  the  prescribing  of  such 
and  such  topics  to  be  studied  in  such  and  such  grades,  or  it  may 
go  to  the  extent  of  the  superintendent's  organizing  in  his  own 
mind  the  whole  work  and  correlating  it  with  the  other  branches 
of  mathematics  and  with  the  other  departments  of  study.  In 
the  former  case  the  topics  are  little  more  than  isolated  names : 
in  the  latter  they  are  parts  of  an  organized  whole.  As  between 
these  two  courses  the  latter  promises  vastly  better  results. 

The  first  problem  which  will  present  itself  in  the  planning  of 
the  course  is  the  determining  what  shall  be  done  in  each  of  the 
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three  departments  of  an  elementary  school.  What  shall  be 
taught  in  the  primary  department,  and  how  it  shall  be  taught, 
is  of  great  importance.  A  good  start  in  any  study  has  more 
to  do  with  subsequent  success  or  failure  in  it  than  anything 
else.  Shall  the  pupil  be  early  pushed  on  into  a  study  of 
problems  and  the  fundamental  operations  in  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion, or  shall  these  topics  be  held  back  and  more  time  be  spent 
on  easier  exercises,  as,  for  instance,  on  fixing  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  science  by  longer  drill?  Professor  Smith  in  his 
Teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  seems  to  agree  with 
General  Francis  A.  Walker's  contention  that  the  latter  is  the 
better  plan.  Certainly  this  view  accords  better  with  the  plan 
pursued  in  France.  Much  of  what  is  needed  for  the  study  of 
formal  arithmetic  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the  scholar  with- 
out conscious  effort  by  the  time  he  reaches  this  study,  if  the 
latter  has  been  deferred.  If  the  superintendent  can  plan  to 
have  this  preparatory  work  done  thoroly,  he  will  have  laid  a 
good  foundation  for  subsequent  success. 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  intermediate  department  we  find 
a  blunder  almost  universally  made  at  the  start  because  the  laws 
which  underlie  the  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  are  not  properly  exemplified  and  enunciated. 
These  laws  are  ( i )  That  the  order  or  way  in  which  numbers 
are  added  or  multiplied  does  not  affect,  and  (2)  In  multiply- 
ing one  sum  by  another  every  part  of  the  multiplicand 
must  be  multiplied  by  each  part  of  the  multiplier  and  the 
results  added.  The  first  of  these  prepares  the  pupil  to  see  in 
the  operation  of  adding,  <?.  g.,  28  and  46,  that  28  -f  46  =  20  -|- 
8'+ 40 +  6  =  (20 -f  40)+  (8  +  6)  :=:  60  +  14  =  74.  With- 
out the  introduction  of  this  principle  the  most  that  can  be 
explained  to  the  pupil  is  the  how  of  the  process,  not  the  why's. 
The  second  principle  is  not  so  easily  made  clear  to  the  pupil, 
but  it  can  be  exemplified  to  him  by  simple  concrete  examples : 
as,  e.  g.,  in  the  problem — Each  of  three  upstairs  rooms  has 
4  straight-backed  and  2  rocking  chairs,  and  each  of  five  down- 
stairs rooms  has  4  straight-backed  and  2  rocking  chairs.  How 
many  chairs  are  in  the  house?  This  problem  evidently  calls 
for  the  multiplication  of  4+2  by  3+5,  and  each  partial  product 
can  be  described.     These  laws  serve  to  explain  all  the  simple 
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operations :  but  they  do  more.  They  make  plain  many  impor- 
tant operations  all  thru  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Thus,  the 
second  law  underlies  the  aliquot  parts  and  all  such  methods  of 
counting :  it  explains  multiplication  and  division  of  compound 
numbers ;  the  multiplication  of  one  mixed  number  by  another ; 
the  multiplication  of  one  polynominal  by  another  in  algebra, 
etc.,  etc.  Without  possession  of  this  law,  the  pupil  must  have 
the  how  explained  to  him  every  time  he  comes  upon  a  new  kind 
of  problem;  with  the  principle  th^  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to 
solve  the  problem  himself.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  pupils, 
when  they  learn  how  to  multiply  two  polynominals  together  in 
algebra  think  they  have  learned  something  new.  Really,  it 
should  be  a  very  old  story. 

A  thing  the  superintendent  should  have  in  mind,  as  he  plans 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  work,  is  that  the  number  of 
general  principles  or  problems  which  must  be  learned,  to  know 
arithmetic  thoroly,  is  surprisingly  small.  To  the  boy  studying 
the  subject  for  the  first  time,  and  often  to  the  teacher,  it  is  a 
maze  of  processes  and  rules;  but  the  superintendent  knows 
that  its  fundamental  principles  and  cases  can  be  reduced  to  a 
dozen,  all  highly  fruitful.  The  superintendent  should  see  to  it 
that  these  are  all  well  taught  and  thoroly  drilled  into  the 
scholars,  tho  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  give  some  of  them  for- 
mal statement.  Named  in  order,  they  are:  (i)  The  laws  re^ 
ferred  to  above;  (2)  the  two  working 'principles  for  finding 
common  factors;  (3)  the  principles  of  division  (or  fractions)  ; 

(4)  the  problems  or  cases  of  analysis-proportion-percentage; 

(5)  the  rules  for  finding  areas  and  volumes  of  simple  figures 
in  terms  of  their  appropriate  units. 

Analysis,  proportion,  and  percentage  should  be  closely  corre- 
lated, since  they  all  deal  with  the  same  type  of  problem  and 
have  the  same  cases.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  take  any 
problem  in  either  of  the  three  and  translate  it  into  the  language 
of  the  other  two.  Ability  to  do  this  will  go  far  towards  per- 
fecting the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  He  should  be  le^ 
to  see  that  ratio  and  proportion,  properly  used,  often  possess 
an  advantage  over  analysis.  The  superintendent  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  typical  problem  of  analysis  and 
proportion  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  very  practical,  but  gets  its 
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prominence  on  account  of  the  mental  training  it  gives.  For 
this  reason,  in  teaching  these  subjects  the  form  of  reasoning 
should  be  made  prominent. 

The  superintendent's  aim  in  outHning  the  work  in  the  gram- 
mar department  should  be  to  make  the  pupil  expert  and  reliable 
in  all  simple  numerical  calculations,  to  teach  the  methods  of 
the  business  world,  and  to  introduce  some  of  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry.^  That  this  aim  is  much  higher  than  that 
commonly  kept  in  view  is  probable.    Is  it  feasible? 

To  make  the  scholar  expert  in  simple  calculations  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  be  given  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  such 
calculations  and  that  he  be  taught  other  general  methods  be- 
sides the  ordinary  one.  By  a  general  method  is  meant  one  by 
which  almost  any  practical  problem  involving  multiplications 
and  divisions  can  be  worked.  It  is  likely  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  methods, 
and,  naturally,  they  are  not  taught.  But  if  the  instruction  in 
the  schools  in  arithmetic  is  to  be  brought  up  to  a  plane  which 
will  be  respected  by  the  business  world,  it  will  have  to  include 
the  methods  just  referred  to.  By  the  ordinary  method  is  meant 
the  seriatim  performance  of  all  the  operations  called  for.  By 
advanced  general  method  is  meant  visualization,  or  aliquot 
parts,  or  any  converging  solution,  or  cancellation,  or  some  such 
method.  By  visualization  here  is  meant  seeing  the  object 
dealt  with  itself  partitioned  out  in  some  way  for  solution.  By 
the  convergence  method  is  meant  calculating  the  value  of  some 
quantity  near  to  the  given  quantity,  but  which  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late, and  going  from  that  to  the  value  of  the  given  quantity. 
To  use  these  methods  intelligently  a  special  study  of  each  must 
be  pursued  much  as  the  pupil  studies  interest  or  proportion  or 
percentage.  Fortunately,  the  study  of  these  methods  can  be 
best  carried  out  in  topical  or  general  reviews.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  advanced  methods  are  the  ones  used  by  prac- 
tical men,  since  nine  times  out  of  ten  one  or  other  will  cut  the 
labor  of  calculation  to  half  that  by  the  ordinary  method.  More- 
over, they  furnish  the  best  means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of 
a  result. 

'  The    Germans      introduce      geometry     before    algebra.      Cf.    Young's     TIu 
Teaching  of  mathematics  in  Prussia^  1^.  ^1,  \2iZ- 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  the  course  in  arith- 
metic is  to  be  enriched  by  studies  Hke  those  described,  the  ini- 
tiative must  come  from  the  superintendent.  He  will  see,  if  he 
makes  a  study  of  the  question,  that  such  studies  have  much 
culture  as  well  as  practical  value.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
continued  in  the  high  school,  if  arithmetic  is  taught  there. 

As  regards  the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  applications 
of  percentage  the  Committee  of  Ten  hold  the  view  that  they 
should  be  cut  out  of  the  course  for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  is 
not  in  position  to  understand  the  methods  of  business  involved. 
If  this  means  the  cutting  out  of  these  topics  entirely  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  mistake.  The  alternative  offered  is  to  increase  the 
time  allowed  for  explaining  thoroly  the  methods  of  business 
and  make  the  numerical  calculations  subordinate  to  the  other 
explanatory  part.  This,  or  nearly  this,  is  what  has  been  done 
in  some  topics  in  certain  recent  arithmetics.  Scholars  are  en- 
titled to  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  business  quite  as  much 
as  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  grammar  or 
geography,  and  they  can  learn  the  one  when  presented  with  an 
abundance  of  illustration  and  explanation  quite  as  readily  as 
the  other.  Says  a  recent  writer  who  has  given  the  whole  ques- 
tion careful  study :  "  Commercial  paper  or  banks  and  banking 
can  scarcely  be  too  fully  taught.  The  facts  are  interesting  to 
the  limit.     Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  about  them." 

Concerning  the  introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry  into 
the  grammar  grade  little  need  be  added  beyond  what  has  been 
said,  that  it  is  done  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  other 
countries  and  in  some  schools  in  this  country.  The  geometry 
can  well  take  the  place  of  the  old  mensuration  and  the  algebra 
that  of  the  puzzle  problems. 

To  make  still  more  room  for  the  work  outlined  above,  the 
superintendent  should  go  thru  the  text-book  he  may  have  in 
use  with  a  big  blue  pencil.  He  should  see  to  it  that  problems 
involving  large  numbers  are  not  too  numerous,  that  greatest 
common  divisor  as  a  special  topic  is  thrown  out,  that  lowest 
common  multiple  is  put  into  addition  of  fractions,  that  longi- 
tude and  time  is  turned  over  to  geography,  taxes  and  duties 
and  customs  to  civil  government,  and  that  a  vast  deal  of  mat- 
ter commonly  given  in  denominate  numbers  is  forcibly  ejected. 
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Thus  all  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  compound  denominate  numbers  should  be  marked  delete,  as 
also  all  problems  which  involve  quantities  expressed  in  more 
than  two  denominations.  Such  a  problem  as.  Reduce  2  mi. 
30  rds.  5  yds.  2  ft.  5  inches  to  inches  is  as  absurd  as  Munchau- 
sen history.  It  is  evidently  the  product  of  some  schoolmaster's 
disordered  invention,  and  not  of  actual  experience.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  custom  that  numerous  problems  of 
this  type  are  to  be  found  in  most  arithmetics  to  this  day.  In 
actual  life  most  quantities  are  expressed  in  one  denomination, 
some  in  two,  and  a  few  in  three,  but  none  in  five.  The  super- 
intendent should  draw  his  blue  pencil  also  thru  all  the  tables 
of  denominate  numbers,  except  avoirdupois  weight  and  linear, 
square,  cubic,  dry  and  liquid,  and  time  measures,  and  all  prob- 
lems under  them. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  two  other  topics  will  deserve  the 
superintendent's  most  thoughtful  attention.  They  are  the  place 
oral  and  mental  arithmetic  ^  should  occupy  in  his  course,  and 
how  the  pupil  is  to  secure  and  retain  accuracy  in  numerical 
calculation  and  reasoning.  To  secure  the  latter  one  might  as 
well  recognize  from  the  first  that  the  best  results  can  only  be 
attained  by  teaching  the  pupil  the  habit  of  accuracy  from  the 
beginning  of  his  arithmetical  career,  and  that  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  accuracy  the  early  and  systematic  use  of  checks  is 
almost  a  sine  qua  non.  If  the  trained  mathematician  and  calcu- 
lator has  to  depend  on  them  for  accuracy,  a  fortiori  the  boy  in 
school  must  depend  on  them  also. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  suggestions,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
attempt  is  made  to  organize  the  different  parts  of  arithmetic 
under  a  few  guiding  principles  and  methods  into  a  related 
whole.  If  the  writer  is  informed  aright,  the  branches  of  his- 
tory, geography,  government,  and  natural  science  itself  have 
been  changed  of  late  3''ears  from  studies  of  compendiums  of 
more  or  less  unrelated  facts  to  those  of  systems  of  knowledge 
based  on  a  limited  number  of  fundamental  ideas.  Applying  the 
same  thought  to  arithmetic,  the  aim  has  been  to  provide  threads 
of  connection  which  would  run  all  thru  the  warp  of  the  arith- 
metical fabric.  In  closing,  we  beg  to  remind  superintendents  of 

'See  p.  117  in  Smith's  TAf  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics. 
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an  investigation  whose  results  have  been  recently  published,  and 
which  appears  to  go  to  show  that  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  arithmetic  in  school  depends  more  on  the  supervision 
exercised  than  on  the  training  or  natural  qualifications  of 
teachers  or  on  the  environment  of  pupils.  In  a  word  that  the 
supervision  is  the  controlling  element  in  school  work.  If  this 
be  true,  then  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  the  superintendent 
to  study  most  carefully  the  requirements  he  lays  down  and 
make  them  the  most  effective  possible. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

State  Normal  School, 

Stevens  Point,  Wis, 


REVIEWS 

Zur  Methodik  der  Kinderpsychologie — By    Professor  C.    Stumpf,    Zeit- 
sihrift fur  Pdda^ogische  Psychologie  ti.  Palholos^ie,  Fel)raary,  1900. 

In  this  address,  delivered  before  the  BerHn  Verein  fur  Kin- 
derpsychologie, Professor  Stumpf  outHnes  the  various  methods 
of  child-psychology  and  points  out  the  advantages  and  difficul- 
ties of  each. 

Infancy,  which  for  psychology  includes  the  years  of  adoles- 
cence, may  be  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  is  that 
previous  to  the  use  of  speech ;  this  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
period  when  speech  is  not  understood  and  that  during  which 
it  is  understood  but  not  yet  used.  The  second  main  period 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  speech  to  the  entrance 
into  school.  The  third  includes  the  years  of  school  life  previ- 
ous to  adolescence,  and  the  fourth,  the  period  of  adolescence 
itself. 

During  the  two  first  periods  the  parent  and  the  physician 
are  the  chief  observers :  during  the  two  last,  the  teacher. 

The  parents  have  especial  interest  in  the  child's  earliest  de- 
velopment, but  they  are  likely  to  overestimate  evidences  of 
development:  particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
born, where  there  is  no  standard  of  comparison.  And  in  com- 
paring their  children  parents  are  in  danger  of  overestimating 
their  differences  and  underestimating  their  similarities,  while 
strangers  fall  into  the  opposite  error.  Only  the  greatest  care, 
with  constant  attention  to  observations  of  others,  and  study  of 
the  general  process  of  development  can  correct  these  faults. 
But  studies  of  this  kind,  if  carefully  made,  are  of  very  great 
value;  witness  those  of  Preyer  and  Darwin. 

The  physician  too  has  some  peculiar  advantages  as  an  ob- 
server. He  sees  the  working  of  the  child  mind  at  critical 
moments,  and  he  is  especially  fitted  to  observe  the  relation  of 
mind  and  body. 

The  advantage  of  the  teacher  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
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study  many  children;  he  can  compare  better  and  judge  more 
objectively  than  the  parent.  But  he  is  in  danger  of  judging 
by  narrow  standards  or  according  to  a  few  rules  or  types. 
Moreover,  he  sees  children  under  circumstances  that  are  not 
the  most  free  and  open.  The  psychologists,  including  the 
physiologists  who  are  interested  in  the  psychological  problems, 
may  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  classes  mentioned  above.  It 
is  their  business  to  treat  the  data  scientifically. 

There  are  two  possible  methods  of  obtaining  the  data,  the 
direct  and  the  indirect :  the  first  is  the  immediate  observation 
of  mental  states,  introspection,  self-observation ;  the  second  is 
the  observation  of  the  outward  expression  of  mental  states. 
The  field  for  the  application  of  the  first  is  our  own  memory, 
the  self -observations  of  children  recorded  in  diaries,  letters,  etc., 
and  the  self-observations  contained  in  autobiographies.  The 
value  of  the  first  and  last  sources  is  not  great :  it  is  very  hard 
for  an  adult  to  separate  truth  from  fiction  in  the  recollections 
of  his  childhood.  The  memory  of  a  vivid  dream  or  the  story 
of  some  early  experience  related  by  parents  is  often  mistaken 
for  genuine  memory.  The  child's  self-observations  are  not 
readily  accessible.  If  children  are  led  to  make  and  record  ob- 
servations of  this  kind  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  the  results 
are  influenced  by  this  fact  and  are  not  satisfactory.  Such  self- 
examination  may  also  be  harmful  to  the  child. 

The  principal  method  must  be  the  indirect,  as  in  animal 
psychology.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  one 
or  a  few  individuals  in  the  thoro  study  of  a  few  problems; 
or  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  by  the  statistical  method. 

In  investigations  of  the  first  sort,  those  conducted  without 
the  use  of  speech,  should  be  separated  from  those  in  which 
speech  is  used.  Previous  to  speech,  actions  and  reactions  are 
observed,  such  as  movements  of  the  extremities,  of  the  facial 
muscles  and  of  the  trunk,  the  secretion  of  the  glands,  inarticu- 
late cries,  changes  of  pulse,  etc. 

The  stimuli  to  these  reactions  may  be  from  without  or  from 
within.  Thru  the  former  we  can  ascertain  the  awakening  of 
srnse- functions  and  of  sense-pleasure  and  pain;  and  later  the 
setting  free  of  memory  and  intellectual  activities  thru  sensation. 
The  reactions  to  inner  stimuli,  the  so-called  spontaneous  move- 
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ments,  are  also  important.  The  principal  question  here  is  in 
regard  to  effects  of  volition,  or  the  comparison  of  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  movements. 

These  observations  of  the  child  previous  to  his  use  of  speech 
are  particularly  important  because  during  this  period  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  mental  life  are  laid.  Apparently, 
general  concepts  come  very  early  into  play  and  first  lead  to  the 
understanding  and  development  of  speech.  Ge-x^tic  investiga- 
tion, to  be  fundamental,  must  explore  this  dark  and  difficult 
region.  The  principal  difficulties  result  from  the  fact  that  we 
can  hardly  avoid  going  in  a  circle.  We  observe  certain  move- 
ments. But  a  movement  can  have  very  distinct  causes ;  it  may 
be  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  it  may  result  from  a  feeling  or 
follow  purely  physiologically,  without  consciousness.  What 
psychical  states  can  we  affirm  of  the  infant  ?  We  can  only  in- 
terpret his  movements  by  other  movements.  We  see  move- 
ments as  of  anger  even  in  the  worm :  we  observe  actions  which 
are  apparently  deliberative  in  the  infant.  We  interpret  move- 
ments and  found  our  interpretation  on  what  we  wish  to 
interpret.  We  can  get  out  of  the  circle  only  thru  the  analysis 
of  the  developed  mind.  We  must  interpret  by  our  own 
experience,  we  must  find  its  simplest  factors.  If  a  given 
emotion  involves  ideas  and  judgments  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  long  experience,  it  is  clear  that  this  emotion  cannot  be 
present  as  an  original  one.  For  example,  fear,  the  idea  of  a 
danger,  of  a  harmful,  terrifying  event,  involves  experience,  and 
the  shrinking  movements  which  we  are  inclined  to  explain  by 
this  emotion  are  originally  merely  physiological  reflexes, 
(These  reflexes  may  of  course  be  the  effects  of  the  experience 
of  earlier  generations.) 

The  question  is  particularly  acute  in  regard  to  the  will. 
Wundt  combats  the  idea  that  will  is  a  product  of  development 
in  the  individual  life.  That  depends  on  the  meaning  given  to 
the  term  will.  If  it  involves  the  idea  of  effect,  of  consequence, 
there  must  be  development. 

Thus  we  see  the  peculiar  situation  of  infant  psychology. 
It  presupposes  adult  psychology.  Without  firm  and  definite 
ideas  of  the  elements  of  mental  life  and  their  interaction  as 
we  observe  it  in  ourselves,  disputes  about  the  mind  of  the  child 
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are  entirely  fruitless :  so  long  as  we  are  not  at  one  about  the 
principal  questions  of  the  former,  we  will  not  agree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  latter.  Yet  the  analysis  of  the  adult 
mind  must  be  completed  with  constant  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  showing  its  natural  development. 

The  second  class  of  observations  and  investigations  is 
characterized  by  the  use  of  speech.  The  child  may  here  be 
made  a  conscious  agent  in  solving  the  problems  of  his  mental 
life.  He  may  be  tested  in  the  recognition  and  meaning  of 
colors  and  other  sense  impressions,  in  the  reproduction  of 
objects  by  means  of  drawings,  in  the  description  of  pictures  he 
has  seen,  the  recounting  of  stories,  the  capacity  to  make 
sentences  or  stories  out  of  series  of  words,  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  movements,  etc. 

Special  observations  may  be  made  on  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
weak-minded;  comparison  of  these  with  normal  children  may 
give  valuable  results.  Observation  of  youthful  prodigies  may 
also  be  of  value. 

A  constant  source  of  error  is  the  child's  unscientific  frame 
of  mind.  He  lacks  concentration,  interest,  and  conscientious- 
ness. The  patience  of  the  observer  and  the  number  of  his 
observations  are  necessary  to  correct  this. 

The  questions  asked  are  sometimes  difficult  for  the  child 
to  understand  ;  often  they  are  self-evident  or  useless. 

There  are  still  greater  errors  in  the  interpretation  of  results. 
A  result  may  ije  produced  by  one  of  many  causes.  The 
description  of  results  is  often  faulty  and  due  precautions  are 
not  always  taken  in  the  observations  and  experiments. 

The  aims  in  all  these  investigations  are  essentially  two: 
knowledge  of  the  disposition,  and  knowledge  of  the  factors 
thru  which  the  disposition  can  be  developed  in  certain  direc- 
tions. Everyone  knows  that  men  are  born  with  various  dis- 
positions. The  first  point  is  to  define  clearly  the  concept  of 
disposition  and  wherein  dispositions  differ.  Understanding, 
will-power,  character,  imagination,  etc.,  are  complex:  we  must 
find  their  roots.  To  do  this,  analysis  of  the  adult  mind  must 
be  put  with  observations  of  the  child. 

An  important  question  is  that  of  the  moral  disposition  of  the 
child.    In  relation  to  this,  Lombroso's  theory  of  the  born  crim- 
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inal  is  a  modern  form  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  We 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  direct  moral  disposition  and 
dispositions  favorable  to  morality. 

It  is  the  latter  which  can  be  directed.  A  disposition  to  pity 
or  to  sympathy  is  not  immediately  moral,  tho  favorable 
to  the  development  of  morality;  and  dispositions  of  this  sort 
should  be  observed  and  directed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  disposition  does  not  neces- 
sarily appear  as  such  at  the  beginning  of  life — some  do  not 
appear  until  the  age  of  puberty.  The  inborn  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  inherited.  Some  inborn  tendencies  do  not 
come  from  parents  or  grandparents,  but  are  accidental  varia- 
tions. We  should  always  observe  how  far  the  peculiarities  of 
children  are  really  hereditary.  Tradition  as  well  as  physical 
inheritance  must  be  considered. 

These  studies  of  disposition  and  acquisition  are  included  in 
what  has  been  called  individual  psychology,  or  better,  type  psy- 
chology, i.  €.,  the  establishment  of  essential  distinctions  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  individuals  or  types.  The  old  doctrine 
of  the  four  temperaments  was  a  beginning,  but  there  are  many 
marks  which  are  characteristic  of  the  individual,  such  as  power 
of  discrimination  for  different  senses,  reaction  time,  quickness 
and  degree  of  fatigue,  etc.  But  we  cannot  so  define  an  individ- 
ual thru  the  sum  of  these  marks  that  he  could  be  recognized, 
as  in  Bertillon's  system.  Child  psychology  is,  again,  important 
in  throwing  light  on  the  blending  of  the  acquired  and  the 
native  elements.  The  principal  conflict  in  all  this  is  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  criteria.  The  French  of  the  school  of  Binet 
take  complex  phenomena,  such  as  the  power  of  imagination, 
thru  -yyhich  individuals  are  distinguished  in  life.  The  child 
may  be  asked  to  form  a  sentence  containing  the  three  words, 
**  tree,  inkstand,  horse."  The  result  will  depend  on  the  ease 
and  wealth  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  child,  and  also  on 
the  school  methods  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  as  wxll  as  on 
social  intercourse.  This  kind  of  criterion  has  educational 
value,  but  is  very  difficult  to  apply.  Binet  selected  five  chil- 
dren as  belonging  to  the  "  feeling  "  type.  Their  master,  who 
had  known  them  longer,  described  them  as  dull,  cold,  and 
insensible. 
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The  Germans,  under  the  leadership  of  Krapelin,  have  used 
a  different  method.  They  take  simple  phenomena,  such  as 
reaction  time,  quickness  of  adding  numbers,  or  memory  of 
simple  series.  This  gives  more  exact  results,  and  should  give 
practical  aid  to  the  ahenist.  But  in  analyzing  the  conditions 
which  influence  these  so-called  simple  functions,  many  intri- 
cacies are  found.  Furthermore,  this  method  leaves  out  of 
account  the  feeling  side,  which  influences  our  whole  mental 
life. 

But  both  these  methods,  included  under  type  psychology,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  statistical  method,  which  depends 
for  its  value  on  the  number  of  its  observations.  This  method 
has  been  a  favorite  in  America,  tho  also  employed  by  the 
French.  It  has  considered  physiological  conditions  above  all, 
such  as  weight,  muscular  power,  etc.  As  a  method,  it,  too, 
has  some  weak  points.  Its  figures  may  sometimes  serve  merely 
to  increase  errors.  There  have  recently  been  protests  against 
it,  many  of  them  fully  justified.  Many  of  the  questions  in  its 
questionnaires  suggest  their  own  answers  or  are  of  no  value 
to  science  or  education.  The  statistics  showing  that  out  of 
845  children,  191  preferred  wax  dolls,  163  paper  dolls,  153 
porcelain  dolls,  etc.,  are  of  very  great  importance — to  manufac- 
turers of  dolls. 

Professor  Stumpf  favors  the  view  that  the  study  of  individ- 
ual children  is  more  valuable.  Statistics  may  be  useful  and 
instructive  under  proper  circumstances,  but  unless  used  judi- 
ciously this  method  will  bring  only  discredits  on  child-study. 
Ouestions  must  be  previously  studied  as  broadly  as  possible 
and  the  problem  must  clearly  demand  statistical  treatment. 
Professor  Stumpf  believes  that  altho  child-study  may  not  yet 
have  produced  definite  results,  its  observations  and  reflections 
are,  nevertheless,  of  value :  that  children  are  often  better  sub- 
jects of  study  than  adults;  and,  finally,  that  the  study  of  the 
child-mind  is  certainly  an  important  part  of  psychology. 

A.  L.  Jones 

Columbia  University 
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Words  and  their  ways  in  English  speech— By  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L. 
KiriKiDGE.  New  York:  The  Macmillaii  Company,  1901  and  1903.  xii-j- 
431  p.     $1.10,  «/'/. 

Writers  on  usage  have  not  been,  in  the  past,  the  best-tem- 
pered people  in  the  world.  From  Bentley  down  they  have 
displayed  a  biting  malice  that  would  do  credit  to  a  savage  danc- 
ing on  a  prostrate  foe.  "  You  taught  me  language,"  says  Cali- 
ban, "and  my  profit  on't  is,  I  know  how  to  curse."  The 
quotation  might  fitly  appear  on  the  title-page  of  half  the  books 
on  words  published  during  the  past  century.  From  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation,  however,  two  works  may  be  exempt — they 
are  Archbishop  Trench's  Study  of  words,  and  the  book  which 
is  now  before  us  for  review.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
these  two  amiable  treatises,  especially  since  the  later  one 
appeared  exactly  half  a  century  after  the  earlier  and  seems 
likely  to  rival  it  in  popularity. 

Turning  from  one  book  to  the  other,  the  reader  notices  first 
the  difference  in  spirit.  It  is  the  difference  between  sentiment 
and  science.  Trench's  avowed  purpose  was  to  make  the  study 
of  words  an  aid  to  moral  and  religious  culture.  Language 
was  for  him  a  direct  gift  from  God  to  man.  In  it,  he  thought, 
are  embodied  images  of  beauty  and  suggestions  of  greatness 
that  reveal  to  the  earnest  student  the  nobler  elements  of  his 
nature.  "  For  many  a  young  man,"  says  Trench,  "  his  first 
discovery  that  words  are  living  powers  has  been  like  the  drop- 
ping of  scales  from  his  eyes,  like  the  acquiring  of  another  sense, 
or  the  introduction  into  a  new  world."  The  new  book  goes 
to  a  different  tune.  Altho  in  the  preface  there  is  reference 
to  '*  the  moments  when  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  articulate 
speech  "  comes  home  to  men  "  as  a  kind  of  commonplace 
miracle,"  and  altho  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  book  we  are 
reminded  that  "  words  are  the  signs  of  thoughts,  and  thoughts 
make  history,"  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  writers  are  engaged  in  the 
sad  mechanical  exercise  of  laboriously  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  As  it  happens,  the  two  books  contain  cognate  chapters 
which  furnish  basis  for  a  contrast.  Trench  has  a  chapter  on 
the  "  Poetry  of  words  " ;  the  later  book  has  a  chapter  on  "  Lan- 
guage as  poetry."  In  Trench's  chapter  it  is  obvious  in  every 
sentence  that  the  author  is  interested  in  the  poetry  of  words 
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for  the  sake  of  the  poetry;  ultimately,  of  course,  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral.  In  every  sentence  of  the  parallel  chapter  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  authors  are  interested  in  the  prosaic 
fact.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  verify  a  law  by  an  accumulation  of 
instances,  and  their  conclusion  is  not  that  the  principle  redounds 
to  the  glory  of  God,  or  that  it  has  a  moral  implication,  or  even 
that  it  elevates  the  mind  by  raising  it  to  the  contemplation  of 
beauty ;  but  simply  that  it  is  true,  that  it  is  logically  sound  and 
workable. 

Thus  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new.  Some 
will  lament  this  mutation  from  wonder  to  scientific  insight, 
from  moral  enthusiasm  to  interest  in  plain  facts ;  but  it  is  the 
penalty  that  must  always  be  paid  by  the  children  of  a  scientific 
age. 

But  if  there  is  loss  in  sentiment,  there  is  great  gain  in  schol- 
arship. Trench  was  no  philologist.  He  conducted  no  investi- 
gations, he  made  no  discoveries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
knew  or  cared  enough  about  the  philology  of  his  day — the  day 
of  Bopp,  Pott,  and  the  Brothers  Grimm — to  make  critical 
selection  of  his  authorities ;  and  his  learning,  even  when  it  was 
sound,  was  strictly  subordinated  to  his  theology.  The  present 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  if  not  scholarly.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  work  of  men  for  whom  philological  research  is  not 
only  a  passion,  but  a  profession.  It  exhales  an  air  of  authority, 
of  authenticity,  of  up-to-dateness.  One  has,  in  reading  it,  the 
comfortable  sense  that  he  is  behind  an  impregnable  rampart, 
shielded,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the  hurtling  monographs, 
S  chid- pro  gramme,  doctors'  dissertations,  and  other  dictionary- 
material  in  the  rough,  with  which  the  philological  ether  is 
perpetually  clouded. 

The  final  test  of  such  a  book,  however,  is  not  its  scientific 
accuracy,  but  its  adaptation  to  the  average  reader.  In  this 
respect,  where  Trench's  work  has  been  superlatively  successful, 
its  modern  rival  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  true  that 
Words  ami  their  ways  is  everywhere  admirably  clear,  simple, 
and  interesting;  but  only  now  and  then  does  it  achieve  the 
complete  fusion  of  charm  and  erudition,  the  saturated  light,  of 
the  earlier  work.  Perhaps  the  part  of  the  book  least  successful 
in  this  respect  is  that  treating  of  the  Development  of  Words. 
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This  is  a  difficult  theme  to  treat  popularly,  for  a  popular  treat- 
ment means  nothing  less  than  an  imaginative  reconstruction  of 
the  speech-activities  of  our  remote  ancestors.  It  means,  not  an 
exposition  of  philological  laws,  but  a  picture.  Well,  what  pic- 
ture of  homo  loqtiens  primitivus  will  the  uninstructed  reader 
get  from  the  following  sentences  ?  "  We  find  in  our  own  words 
.  .  certain  obvious  joints,  as  it  were,  which  show  clearly 
that  the  words  have  been  built  up  out  of  simple  forms  by  the 
process  of  aggregation  or  combination."  "  It  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  these  parts  were  once  independent  and  were 
afterward  put  together,  just  as  we  might  infer  with  reference 
to  the  parts  of  any  very  complex  tool."  "  Stems  come  into 
existence  by  the  union  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots.  Stems 
are  not  yet  words  and  hence  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them 
existing  separately  in  any  language."  "  No  such  thing  as  syn- 
tax existed  in  the  stem-period."  For  my  part,  after  reading 
these  sentences,  I  am  able  to  think  of  roots  only  as  bolts,  of 
stems  only  as  screw-ends  on  these  bolts,  and  of  inflections  only 
as  nuts  (mechanical,  not  edible)  which  primitive  man  screwed 
on  the  ends.  Grotesque  as  this  sounds,  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  confusion  wrought  in  a  naive  mind  by  this  popular  phi- 
lology. I  question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  throw  this 
stem-ology  and  root-ology  on  the  stereopticon  screen.  Useful 
as  a  kind  of  philological  algebra,  a  happy  scheme  of  symbolism 
for  the  expert  in  comparative  grammar,  it  is,  as  regards  the 
concrete  realities  of  language-history,  as  mythical  as  Mam- 
brino's  helmet. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  to  say,  however,  that  the  authors 
would  have  done  better  to  put  aside  the  abstruser  philological 
principles  and  stuff  the  reader  with  curious  learning.  On  the 
contrary,  the  crowning  merit  of  the  book,  in  my  opinion,  is  its 
patient,  persistent  ferreting  out  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  lie  behind  philological  facts.  This  characteristic  makes 
it  an  admirable  and,  indeed,  an  unrivaled  propedeutic  to  more 
advanced  study.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  use  of  this  book  as 
a  text  does  not  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  English 
philology  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 
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Commercial   geography — By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.     New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.     viii-|-4o6  p.     $1.25. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  commercial  geog- 
raphies of  a  new  type  by  Redway  and  by  Trotter  marks  an 
epoch  in  secondary  education.  These  books  are  the  expression 
O'f  a  new  conception  of  the  educational  resources  of  scientific 
knowledge  when  expressed  in  English,  and  brought  into  close 
relation  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people.  They  strive  equally 
to  attain  genuine  education  thru  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
inherently  valuable.  , 

Dr.  Redway  brings  to  his  task  the  resources  of  the  expert 
geographer  and  the  student  of  modern  European  schools  of 
commerce.  To  these  he  adds  the  educational  standards  of  our 
best  schoolmen.  The  result  is  a  book  of  sound  geographical 
knowledge,  of  intimate  economic  application,  and  of  genuine 
educative  power. 

Most  previous  so-called  commercial  geographies,  both  in 
English  and  in  German,  have  been  intricate  compilations  of 
commercial  statistics.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  educa- 
tional value  is  small.  Contrary  to  the  method  of  compilation, 
Dr.  Redway  pursues  that  of  organization  and  interpretation. 
The  old  books  call  for  memory:  his  calls  for  understanding 
and  appreciation. 

The  contents  of  his  book  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  first  seven  chapters  discuss  the  significance,  the  control, 
and  the  agencies  of  commerce.  The  remainder  of  the  first  half 
of  the  book  consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  production  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  used  in  trade.  To  take  an 
example.  Chapter  IX.  deals  with  textile  fibers.  These  are 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  etc.  Sketch  maps  are  used  to  show 
the  geographical  distribution  of  each,  while  the  processes  of 
production  are  described  at  length.  Much  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  student  understand  the  economic  importance  of  each  ar- 
ticle. At  the  close  of  each  chapter  there  are  live  questions  for 
discussion,  and  topics  for  study  and  reference. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
commercial  activities  of  the  various  countries,  the  United  States 
naturally  taking  the  lead. 

The  explanation  of  the  commerce  of  the  various  regions  of 
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the  earth  is  based  upon  an  adequate  description  of  the  physical 
and  cHmatic  conditions  controlHng  production  and  transporta- 
tion. Brief,  but  lucid  accounts  of  the  racial  peculiarities  and 
educational  status  of  the  people  of  each  region  accompany  the 
accounts  of  physical  features.  In  discussing  the  Iran  plateau, 
for  example,  a  detailed  account  of  the  production  of  Oriental 
rugs  is  presented.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  author  has 
evidently  given  much  interested  attention. 

Can  anyone  tell  why  a  high-school  student  should  study  phys- 
ical geography  as  a  pure  science?  Is  it  not  better  for  him  in 
every  way  to  study  the  applied  science  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy? The  science  which  he  thereby  acquires  will  more  than 
make  up  in  quality  for  what  it  may  lack  in  quantity.  His 
knowledge  will  be  vital,  not  theoretical  and  perfunctory.  It 
will  help  to  make  his  education  seem  worth  while,  since  it  gives 
him  a  w^arm,  intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  real  life.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  possibilities  of 
secondary  education  for  the  uplift  of  the  people.  The  day  is 
not  distant  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  curriculum  made 
vivid  and  valuable  at  every  point,  the  high  school  will  quad- 
ruple its  numbers  and  multiply  its  usefulness  manifold.  To- 
wards such  a  consummation  this  book  by  Dr.  Redway  makes  no 
small  contribution. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University 


Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene — ByjH.  W.  Conn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University.  New  York  :  Si]ver,(Burdett  &  Co.,  1903. 
272  p.  60  c. 

The  presentation  of  the  principles  of  physiology  to  school 
children  meets  with  many  obstacles.  The  faculty  of  concep- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  the  subject- 
matter  extremely  complex  and  difficult.  This  fact,  alone, 
ought  to  exercise  a  certain  restriction  even  upon  the  most  pro- 
lific writers,  but  the  truth  is  that  hardly  any  field  of  knowledge 
is  so  thoroly  swamped  with  elementary  books  as  physiology. 

The  most  evident  deficiency  of  books  of  this  class  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  written  by  "  all-around  scientists,"  rather 
than  by  professional  physiologists.     Consequently,  they  will 
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contain  very  few  physiological  facts,  and  a  good  deal  of  out- 
side matter  of  purely  popular  origin,  grouped  under  this  most 
convenient,  collective  term,  "  physiology."  They  may  be 
likened  to  ''  vade-mecums  "  of  universal  knowledge. 

The  latter  statement  may,  also,  be  made  regarding  the  book 
which  I  have  before  me.  Its  scope  seems  almost  unlimited. 
Besides  the  ever-present  voluminous  chapters  on  the  dangers 
of  alcohol  and  smoking,  it  embraces,  also,  chapters  on  bacteri- 
ology and  toxicology.  Regarding  the  former,  little  can  be 
said,  because,  however  partially  they  may  have  been  written, 
they  are  intended  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  readers  to  whom  this  book  is  addressed  will 
hardly  be  sufficiently  competent  to  cope  with  cases  of  poisoning 
of  any  kind.  Such  matters  should  not  be  made  popular,  but 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  medical  men. 

Certain  chapters  of  the  book,  for  example  those  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  digestion,  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
complete  for  a  treatise  of  this  kind.  They  contain  few  erratic 
statements,  and  altho  the  drastic  comparisons  frequently  drawn 
between  physiological  phenomena  and  mechanical  devices  are 
often  extremely  "  vivid,"  a  certain  allowance  should  be  made 
for  them,  considering  the  age  of  the  readers  for  whom  the  book 
is  intended.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  many  of  the 
illustrations.  Their  unusual  appearance  and  schematic  pre- 
sentation are,  as  a  rule,  more  in  evidence  than  their  absolute 
correctness. 

Other  chapters,  like  those  on  the  nervous  system,  the  senses, 
and  secretion,  are  extremely  elementary.  Pure  physiological 
facts  are  few  and  scattered,  and,  at  times,  not  in  accord  with 
modern  research.  This  seems  surprising,  because  the  literature 
concerning  the  function  of  these  parts  is  very  large,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  definite  for  the  selection  of  numerous 
facts  which,  undoubtedly,  would  be  of  interest  even  to  young 
readers. 

In  general,  the  book  now  under  consideration  does  not  rise 
above  the  standard  set  by  earlier  treatises  of  a  similar  nature. 

R.  Burton-Opitz 
Columbia  University 
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Dr.  William  Osier,  Professor  of  Medicine 
Narro^niss""  °^  '^  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  recent 

address  before  the  medical  students  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  uttered  words  of  v^arning  to  the  pro- 
fessional students  of  to-day  that  ought  to  be  heard  far  and 
wide.  In  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  the  modern  specialist 
toward  narrowness,  Dr.  Osier  said : 

Professional  work  of  any  sort  tends  to  narrow  the  mind,  to  limit  the  point 
of  view,  and  to  put  a  hall-mark  on  a  man  of  a  most  unmistakable  kind.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  intense,  ardent  natures  absorbed  in  their  studies  and 
quickly  losing  interest  in  everything  but  their  profession,  while  other  facul- 
ties and  interests  '  fust '  unused.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  bovine  breth- 
ren, who  think  of  nothing  but  the  treadmill  and  the  corn.  From  very  dif- 
ferent causes,  the  one  from  concentration,  the  other  from  apathy,  both  are 
apt  to  neglect  those  outside  studies  that  widen  the  sympathies  and  help  a 
man  to  get  the  best  there  is  out  of  life.  Like  art,  medicine  is  an  exacting 
mistress,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  scientific  branches,  sometimes,  too, 
in  practice,  not  a  portion  of  a  man's  spirit  may  be  left  free  for  other  dis- 
tractions, but  this  does  not  often  happen.  On  account  of  the  intimate  per- 
sonal nature  of  his  work,  the  medical  man,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man,  needs  the  higher  education  of  which  Plato  speaks, — "that  education 
in  virtue  from  youth  upwards,  which  enables  a  man  eagerly  to  pursue  the 
ideal  perfection."  It  is  not  for  all,  nor  can  all  attain  it,  but  there  is  comfort 
and  help  in  the  pursuit,  even  tho  the  end  is  never  reached.  For  a  large 
majority  the  daily  round  and  the  common  task  furnish  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  their  hearts'  desire,  and  there  seems  no  room  left  for  anything  else. 
Like  the  good,  easy  man  whom  Milton  scores  in  the  Areopagitica,  whose 
religion  was  a  "  traffic  so  entangled  that  of  all  mysteries  he  could  not  skill  to 
keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade  "  and  handed  it  over  with  all  the  locks  and 
keys  to  "a  divine  of  note  and  estimation,"  so  is  it  with  many  of  us  in  the 
matter  of  this  higher  education.  No  longer  intrinsic,  wrought  in  us  and  in- 
grained, it  has  become,  in  Milton's  phrase,  a  "  dividual  movable,"  handed 
over  nowadays  to  the  daily  press  or  to  the  haphazard  instruction  of  the 
pulpit,  the  platform,  or  the  magazines.  Like  a  good  many  other  things,  it 
comes  in  a  better  and  more  enduring  forni  if  not  too  consciously  sought. 
The  all-important  thing  is  to  get  a  relish  for  the  good  company  of  the  race 
in  a  daily  intercourse  with  some  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages.  Now,  in  the 
springtime  of  life,  pick  your  intimates  among  them,  and  begin  a  systematic 
cultivation  of  their  works.     Many  of  you  will  need  a  strong  leaven  to  raise 
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you  above  the  level  of  the  dough  in  which  it  will  be  your  lot  to  labor.  Un- 
congenial surroundings,  an  ever-present  dissonance  between  the  aspirations 
within  and  the  actualities  without,  the  oppressive  discords  of  human  soci- 
ety, the  bitter  tragedies  of  life,  the  lacrymcB  rerum,  beside  the  hidden 
springs  of  which  we  sit  in  sad  despair — all  these  tend  to  foster  in  some  na- 
tures a  cynicism  quite  foreign  to  our  vocation,  and  to  which  this  inner  educa- 
tion offers  the  best  antidote.  Personal  contact  with  men  of  high  purpose 
and  character  will  help  a  man  to  make  a  start — to  have  the  desire,  at  least, 
but  in  its  fullness  this  culture — for  that  word  best  expresses  it— has  to  be 
wrought  out  by  each  one  for  himself.  Start  at  once  a  bedside  library  and 
spend  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day  in  communion  with  the  saints  of  human- 
ity. There  are  great  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Job  and  from  David,  from 
Isaiah  and  St.  Paul.  Taught  by  Shakspere  you  may  take  your  intellect- 
ual and  moral  measure  with  singular  precision.  Learn  to  love  Epictetus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  a  Platon- 
ist,  Jowett  will  introduce  you  to  the  great  master  thru  whom  alone  we 
can  think  in  certain  levels,  and  whose  perpetual  modernness  startles  and  de- 
lights. Montaigne  will  teach  you  moderation  in  all  things,  and  to  be 
"  sealed  of  his  tribe  "  is  a  special  privilege.  We  have  in  the  profession  only 
a  few  great  literary  heroes  of  the  first  rank,  the  friendship  and  counsel  of 
two  of  whom  you  cannot  too  earnestly  seek.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio 
;/2<?<^zr/ should  be  your  pocket  companion,  while  from  the  Breakfast  Table 
Series  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  you  can  glean  a  philosophy  of  life  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  needs  of  a  physician.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  or  more 
works  which  would  be  helpful  in  getting  that  wisdom  in  life  which  only 
comes  to  those  who  earnestly  ask  for  it. 

A  conscientious  pursuit  of  Plato's  ideal  perfection  may  teach  you  the  three 
great  lessons  of  life.  You  may  learn  to  consume  your  own  smoke.  The  at- 
mosphere of  life  is  darkened  by  the  murmurings  and  whimperings  of  men 
and  women  over  the  non-essentials,  the  trifles  that  are  inevitably  incident  to 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  day's  routine.  Things  cannot  always  go  your  way. 
Learn  to  accept  in  silence  the  minor  aggravations,  cultivate  the  gift  of  taci- 
iturnity,  and  consume  your  own  smoke  with  an  extra  draft  of  hard  work,  so 
that  those  about  you  may  not  be  annoyed  with  the  dust  and  soot  of  your 
complaints.  More  than  any  other  the  practitioner  of  medicine  may  illustrate 
the  second  great  lesson,  that  we  are  here  not  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  life  for 
ourselves,  but  to  try  to  make  the  lives  of  others  happier.  This  is  the  essence 
of  that  oft-repeated  admonition  of  Christ,  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it,"  on  which  hard  saying 
if  the  children  of  this  generation  would  only  lay  hold,  there  would  be  less 
misery  and  discontent  in  the  world.  It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  have 
better  opportunities  to  live  this  lesson  than  you  will  enjoy.  The  practice  of 
medicine  is  an  art,  not  a  trade  ;  a  calling,  not  a  business  ;  a  calling  in  which 
your  heart  will  be  exercised  with  your  head.  Often  the  best  part  of  your 
work  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  potions  and  powders,  but  with  the  exev- 
cise  of  an  influence  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  righteous  upon  the 
wicked,  of  the  wise  upon  the  foolish.  To  you  as  the  trusted  family  coun- 
selor the.father  will  come  with  his  anxieties,  the  mother  with  her  hidden 
grief,  the-daughter  with  her  trials,  and  the  son  with  his  follies.     Fully  one- 
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third  of  the  work  you  will  do  will  be  entered  in  other  books  than  yours. 
Courage  and  cheerfulness  will  not  only  carry  you  over  the  rough  places  of 
life,  but  will  enable  you  to  bring  comfort  and  help  to  the  weak-hearted,  and 
will  console  you  in  the  sad  hours  when,  like  Uncle  Toby,  you  have  "  to 
whistle  that  you  may  not  weep." 

And  the  third  great  lesson  you  may  learn  is  the  hardest  of  all — that  the 
law  of  the  higher  life  is  only  fulfilled  by  love  or  charity.  Many  a  physician 
whose  daily  work  is  a  daily  round  of  beneficence  will  say  hard  things  and 
will  think  hard  thoughts  of  a  colleague.  No  sin  will  so  easily  beset  you  as 
uncharitableness  toward  your  brother  practitioner.  So  strong  is  the  personal 
element  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  so  many  are  the  wagging  tongues 
in  every  parish,  that  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering  find  a  shining  mark 
in  the  lapses  and  mistakes  which  are  inevitable  in  our  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  discord  or  disagreement,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  to 
have  two  plain  rules.  From  the  day  you  begin  practice  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  listen  to  a  tale  told  to  the  detriment  of  a  brother  practitioner. 
And  when  any  dispute  or  trouble  does  arise,  go  frankly,  ere  sunset,  and 
talk  the  matter  over,  in  which  way  you  may  gain  a  brother  and  a  friend.  Very 
easy  to  carry  out,  you  may  think  !  Far  from  it ;  there  is  no  harder  battle  to 
fight.  Theoretically  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty,  but  when  the  concrete 
wound  is  rankling,  and  after  Mrs.  Jones  has  rubbed  in  the  cayenne  pepper 
by  declaring  that  Dr.  J.  told  her  in  confidence  of  your  shocking  bungling, 
your  attitude  of  mind  is  that  you  would  rather  see  him  in  Purgatory  than 
make  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Wait  until  the  day  of  your  trial 
comes  and  then  remember  my  words. 


President  Seelye  of  Smith  College,  in  his  last 
College ^tud^ies^     annual  report,  discusses  the  place  of  music  and 

art  in  the  scheme  of  collegiate  study  for 
women.     He  says : 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  the  curriculum  has  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  Music  and  Art  Schools  as  separate  organizations,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  music  and  art  with  the  other  collegiate  studies. 

From  the  opening  of  the  College,  the  Trustees  have  taken  the  ground  that 
music  and  the  fine  arts  are  worthy  of  an  honored  place  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  that  their  importance  justifies  their  recognition  among 
those  subjects  which  may  properly  be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  Trustees,  accordingly,  made  provision  for 
instruction  in  these  branches  as  in  other  studies,  and  Smith  College  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  American  institutions  to  reckon  prbficiency 
in  music  and  art  among  the  qualifications  for  an  A.  B.  In  the  early 
poverty  of  the  College  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  such  instruction  as  was  needed  in  those  subjects  for  the  academic 
students  alone.  Affiliated  schools  of  art  and  music  were  accordingly  estab- 
lished in  which  all  members  of  the  College  should  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
struction, and  to  which  special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  might 
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be  admitted.  The  plan  worked  successfully  for  several  years.  Music  Hall, 
with  its  extensive  equipment  of  musical  instruments,  became  the  center  of 
a  high  order  of  musical  culture,  and  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  sculpture  and  painting  that  was  perhaps  unequaled  in  any  other  col- 
lege, became  th<i  seat  of  a  flourishing  school  of  art.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  the  work  done  in  these  schools  has  been  felt  in  all  departments.  They 
have  greatly  assisted  in  elevating  and  refining  the  student  life.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  academic  body,  it  became,  however,  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  care  for  the  special  students  in  these  schools.  They  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  the  college  dwelling-houses,  and  they  generally  lacked 
the  broader  preparatory  training  which  would  fit  them  to  enter  the  academic 
classes.  The  rise  of  distinctive  schools  of  music  and  art  in  large  cities 
diminished  the  membership  in  these  affiliated  schools,  until  the  income 
from  them  was  so  much  less  than  the  expenditure,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  different  teachers  and  students  was  so  fre- 
quent, that  it  became  a  serious  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
discontinue  them  altogether,  and  to  co-ordinate  their  work  with  the  other 
departments.  A  committee  of  the  Trustees  appointed  to  investigate  their 
condition  reported  in  favor  of  their  discontinuance  at  the  end  of  this  collegiate 
year.  Altho  that  report  was  adopted,  there  was  no  intention  of  diminish- 
ing the  facilities  which  the  College  has  hitherto  granted  for  the  study  of 
music  and  art.  The  advantages  which  have  been  gained  in  consequence  of 
their  recognition  are  too  great  to  be  relinquished.  It  was  hoped,  by  the 
change,  these  departments  could  be  conducted  with  less  embarrassment, 
and  still  greater  opportunities  could  be  given  for  culture  in  music  and  art. 
Of  course,  if  these  studies  are  given  a  place  in  the  college  curriculum,  they 
should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  academic  ideals,  and  they  should  be 
taught  as  thoroly,  and  on  the  same  high  plane,  as  the  other  studies  with  which 
they  have  been  co-ordinated.  Much  of  the  contempt  with  which  such  studies 
have  been  viewed  by  educators  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pur- 
sued in  a  superficial  and  an  elementary  way,  as  an  amusement  or  ornamen- 
tal accomplishment.  In  college  they  are  worthy  of  a  different  treatment, 
and  Smith  has  aimed,  by  rigid  tests  of  scholarship  and  by  thoro  study  of 
their  theory,  history,  and  classic  works,  to  make  them  important  elements 
in  a  liberal  education.  Few  subjects  are  more  intimately  associated  with 
intellectual  culture  and  progress  than  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
(ew  subjects  are  represented  by  greater  intellectual  creations.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  liberal  education  should  provide  facilities  for  their  study,  and  should 
not  neglect  entirely  the  cultivation  of  artistic  talent. 

In  an  address  at  the  Harvard  Teachers' Association  President  Eliot  said, 
"  Music  is  a  culture  subject  if  there  is  one  in  the  world,  and  music  was  an 
element  in  the  first  course  for  the  bachelor's  degree  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  — 'Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  7iumerus,  tonus,  angulus,  astra.' 
I  mention  with  pleasure  we  have  this  year  admitted  under  the  subjects 
which  may  be  counted  for  admission,  both  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  harmony  as  the  elementary  subject  in  music  and 
counterpoint  as  the  advanced." 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  Smith,  also,  should  recognize  proficiency  in  music 
and  art  among  the  subjects  which  may  be  counted  for  admission  to  college, 
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as  it  is  among  the  subjects  which  may  be  counted  for  a  degree  ?  Were  col- 
leges generally  to  take  such  a  position,  more  inducement  would  be  given  to 
those  who  have  exceptional  artistic  talent  to  take  a  college  course,  and 
both  the  colleges  and  the  artists  would  profit  by  the  broader  culture  which 
could  thus  be  attained. 


American  readers  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Great  Britain  over  the  working  of  the  Educational  Act,  and 
of  the  charges  and  counter-charges  that  are  being  made,  from 
the  following  paragraph  which  appears  in  double-leaded  type 
in  the  School  guardian  for  December  5,  1903.  The  School 
guardian  is  the  particular  organ  of  the  Church  of  England 
schools : 

We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Education  Act  is  being  worked  in  Wales.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  Merionethshire  and  Carmarthenshire,  no  quarter  is  being  given  to  the 
unfortunate  Church  Schools.  We  hear  of  teachers  being  left  without  salaries 
and  the  children  without  tires,  the  local  education  authority  in  some  cases 
altogether  declining  to  pay,  and  in  others  writing  and  saying  that  the  matter 
shall  come  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  local  educational  authority.  Such 
promises  will  supply  neither  the  teachers  with  food  nor  the  children  with 
warmth.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  righteous  indignation  at  such  a  method 
of  warfare  will  rouse  every  self-respecting  man  and  woman  thruout  the 
country  to  protest  against  it.  The  National  Society  is  anxious  to  do  all  it 
can  to  protect  these  schools,  and  no  better  Christmas  gifts  could  be  made 
than  special  contributions  to  the  Temple  Memorial  Fund  with  a  view  to 
aiding  the  Welsh  Schools,  which  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
If  this  outpost  is  lost,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  utilized  as  a  strong 
position  from  which  to  attack  English  counties.  How  far  the  alleged 
Nonconformist  grievance  has  any  value  maybe  realized  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  informed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Owen-Evans,  Diocesan  Inspector  for  Bangor, 
that  during  the  past  fortnight  he  has  examined  sixteen  schools  in  Merion- 
ethshire and  Montgomeryshire,  with  1071  children  present,  and  not  a  single 
child  withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction. 


H ochschid-N achrichten  for  November,  1903, 
sity^tatisuJ^^'       contains  the  latest  statistics  of  attendance  at 

the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Ger- 
many.    The  details  as  well  as  the  totals  are  of  much  interest. 
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1.  Berlin 

2.  Bonn 
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There  is  every  reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an 
unusually  valuable  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Louis  next  summer,  particularly  if  the  dates 
finally  decided  upon  are  the  earliest  of  those  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  enrolled  attend- 
ance will  equal,  or  rival,  that  at  Boston;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  representa- 
tive educational  exhibit  yet  brought  together  will  be  at  once 
a  great  attraction  and  a  guide  to  the  making  of  an  exceptional 
program.  The  Exposition  authorities  have  demonstrated, 
both  in  their  official  classification  and  by  their  provision  of 
a  separate  and  adequate  building,  the  strength  of  their  con- 
viction as  to  the  primary  importance  of  education;  and  they 
have  earned,  and  deserve,  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  in  making  the  Exposition  a  pronounced  success. 

The  great  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to 
take  place  on  September  19  and  the  following  days,  will  bring 
together  hundreds  of  the  leading  scholars  and  men  of  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This,  of  itself,  will  give  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  a  unique  and  enviable  distinction. 


The  very  impressive  and  learned  address  on  "  A  Consti- 
tutional and  educational  solution  of  the  negro  problem,"  by 
Regent  Charles  A.  Gardiner  of  New  York,  delivered  at  the 
University  Convention  in  July  last,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.     It  deserves,  and  requires,  most  careful  study. 


Among  the  eminent  European  educationists  who  plan  to 
visit  America  next  summer  are  M.  Gabriel  Compayre,  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Rein,  and  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler.  Pro- 
fessor Paulsen  of  Berlin  had  hoped  to  come,  but  cannot. 
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UNIVERSITY     QUESTIONS      CONCERNING     THE 
COMMON  SCHOOLS^ 

"  Problems  of  higher  education,"  the  topic  which  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  program  of  this  meeting  urged  me  to 
present,  is  certainly  broad  enough.  If  I  should  dare  to  enter 
upon  some  of  the  problems  which  are  discussed  seriously  and 
enthusiastically  for  long  hours  in  the  universities,  you  would 
not  listen,  or  if  your  courtesy  forced  you  to  listen  you  might 
wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  Yet,  let  us  not  infer  that 
the  time  of  the  universities  is  occupied  in  meaningless  or  use- 
less discussion.  What  may  not  interest  us  may  be  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  the  world.  Indeed,  it  might  so  be  that  the 
fact  that  the  subject  is  hard  to  search  out  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  does  not  interest  us.  We  have  small  place  in  a  State 
Teachers'  Association  unless  we  are  glad  that  there  are  men 
who  have  more  interest  in  research  and  discussion  than  in  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  or  summer  vacation.  Out  of  it  new 
truth  comes,  laboriously,  a  little  at  a  time,  but  the  sum  of  it 
gains  ground  for  the  human  advance:  and  the  advance  is 
what  gives  life  a  zest  a.nd  a  meaning  which  make  it  so  well 
worth  the  having. 

But  if  I  cannot  go  into  these  matters  very  generally,  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  treat,  in  this  presence,  some  uni- 
versity questions   touching  the  common   schools.     I   wish   I 

^  An  address  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Springfield,  De- 
cember 30,  1903. 
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might  have  the  confidence  that  I  could  do  it  plainly,  wisely, 
without  bias,  or  injustice  to  any,  and  in  ways  which  would  bej 
helpful  to  the  members  of  a  great  State  association  ofi 
teachers. 

By  the  ''  Common  Schools,"  splendid  and  meaningful  ol< 
term  that  it  is,  I  mean  schools  that  are  wholly  supported  and 
managed  by  the  people,  wholly  free  from  partisanship  or 
sectarianism,  and  doing  the  work,  either  primary  or  secondary, 
adaptable  to  children  under  the  age  when  they  may  be  deemed 
to  be  fairly  safe  in  living  away  from  home. 


LENGTH    OF    COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITIES    AND    SCHOOLS 

The  first  of  these  questions  to  come  to  our  minds,  because 
some  of  the  university  presidents  have  been  discussing  it  in 
the  late  conventions,  relates  to  the  length  of  the  courses  in  the 
colleges  and  below.  The  older  and  statelier  universities  used 
to  receive  students  in  their  professional  schools  without  any 
college  training  whatever:  now  they  are  beginning  to  exact 
a  college  degree.  Thirty  years  ago  a  medical  course  at  the 
best  university  medical  schools  in  the  country  covered  a  work- 
ing period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  whereas  a  course 
now  requires  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  months  dis- 
tributed thru  four  years.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  these 
schools  the  implication  is  very  common  that  if  one  really 
expects  to  be  thoroly  equipped  for  the  medical  profession 
he  must  return  and  take  a  year  or  two  of  graduate  work.  And 
even  beyond  that  looms  up  the  rather  definite  assurance  that 
complete  professional  expertness  lies  in  the  student's  being 
capable  of  winning  an  appointment  as  intern  at  a  great  city 
hospital  and  finally  of  gaining  the  great  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  old  doctors  for  a  couple  of  years  more.  Under  this 
process,  the  danger  that  the  student  may  die  before  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  save  another  from  dying  becomes  a  fact  which,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  general  application,  must  be  reckoned  with. 

If  any  voice  is  to  be  raised  against  the  preliminary  require- 
ments, or  against  the  length  or  the  depth  of  the  courses  in  these 
professional  schools,  it  shall  not  be  mine.  Out  of  this  grade 
of   work   are   likely   to   issue   the  most   distinctive   scientific 
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achievements  and  the  most  beneficent  service  to  human  kind. 
If  universities  can  sustain  professional  schools  upon  this  plane, 
so  much  the  more  honor  to  them. 

But  this  length  of  time  in  preparation  for  life  work  is  very 
commonly  regarded  as  unduly  long.  Allov^ing  eight  years 
for  the  elementary  school,  four  for  the  secondary  school,  four 
for  the  college  course,  and  four  for  the  professional  course,  it 
delays  the  real  beginning  of  work  until  one  is  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Certainly  all  universities  cannot 
sustain  that.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  college  course  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree  be  shortened. ,  It  is  said  that  this  course  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  years  without  any  diminution  of  the  work 
heretofore  required.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools  tributary  to  some  colleges 
and  universities  may  make  this  practicable  with  them.  Where 
this  is  so,  who  shall  object?  If  some  universities  can  take 
that  attitude  and  sustain  it,  it  may  be  said  again,  honor  to 
them. 

But  all  universities  cannot  do  that.  Perhaps  such  as  try 
it  may  not  succeed  in,  or  may  suffer  for,  it.  That  is  their 
matter.  They  are  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory 
still,  and  it  is  a  free  country.  Let  them  try  it.  And  let  the 
rest  of  us  not  worry  on  their  account.  The  universities  which 
are  trying  it  are  foremost  in  America,  guided  by  men  who  are 
the  most  experienced  and  trusted  leaders  in  American  educa- 
tion. If  they  succeed,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will, 
their  move  will  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  standards  of 
our  professional  learning  without  sacrificing  anything  pre- 
liminary thereto,  or  disarranging  the  educational  system  below 
them. 

But  certain  it  is  that  all  universities  cannot  do  this.  The 
others  cannot  think  of  professional  courses  any  shorter  or  less 
thoro  than  the  best.  And  they  have  sufficient  reason  to 
fear  that  they  cannot  sustain  four-year  professional  courses  on 
the  basis  of  a  college  degree  for  entrance,  or  that  they  cannot 
get  students  competent  to  do  the  work  heretofore  required  for 
the  degree,  and  thus  necessary  to  maintain  its  standing,  in 
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three  years.  What  are  they  to  do?  Well,  they  are  out  with 
some  proposals.  They  are  feeling  of  the  country.  They 
propose  to  let  the  college  course  be  crowded  out  altogether, 
or  to  make  a  sort  of  college  of  the  secondary  school  by  extend- 
ing its  course  from  four  years  to  six,  and  they  have  just 
commenced  to  cap  the  climax  by  advising  the  cutting  of  the 
elementary  course  from  eight  years  to  six.  To  insure  a  few 
boys  against  death  before  they  complete  their  professional 
education  in  the  very  first  schools  in  the  land,  they  would 
blame  and  harm  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  for  not 
having  been  born  early  enough. 

All  of  these  propositions  have  not  come  from  the  same 
source.  The  authors  of  one  would  not  sustain  another,  and 
they  had  the  right  to  propose  one  without  being  held  responsible 
for  another.  But  all  have  come  from  knocking  down  the  first 
brick.  One  has  led  to  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  orig- 
inal proposition  as  it  came  from  Harvard  University,  that  the 
time  for  the  college  course  be  shortened  without  diminishing 
the  work  required  for  the  degree,  and  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  plan  of  the  schools  below,  has  well  served  its 
time  for  discussion  in  the  educational  conventions,  and  if  it 
stood  alone  I  should  not  presume  to  take  it  up  here.  But  the 
resulting  projects  are  surely  not  to  go  forward  without  resist- 
ance. The  colleges  of  America  are  not  to  be  suppressed 
thru  a  resolution  in  a  university  conference,  and  the  great 
common-school  system,  primary  and  secondary,  is  not  to  be 
shuffled  in  the  game  of  university  pre-eminence. 

The  A.  B.  degree  represents  a  cherished  ideal  in  America, 
and  a  very  common  sentiment  among  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  the  country  feels  outraged  at  any  suggestion  of  its 
sacrifice.  It  is  being  steadfastly  maintained  and  upheld  by 
many  small  colleges  of  moderate  means  without  large  equip- 
ment. Many  of  these  colleges  of  slender  endowments  have  a 
splendid  history,  for  they  have  given  trend  and  fiber  to  Ameri- 
can scholarship  thru  all  the  formative  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  universities  have  come  to  stay,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  colleges  shall  go.  The  particular  work  which  they 
have  done  needs  to  be  done  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  and  they 
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can  do  it  as  well  as  they  ever  did.  Surely  there  is  educational 
work  enough  for  all.  They  are  to  be  revered  and  honored  for 
what  they  have  done.  Their  affectionate  children  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  very  common  sympathy 
and  support  of  educated  opinion  in  the  country  will  be  with 
them.  It  is  the  poorest  kind  of  educational  policy  to  aid  or 
consent  to  their  overthrow.  It  is  abhorrent  to  think  of  their 
sacrifice  because  of  university  competition. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  said  if  these  new  schemes  are 
to  be  urged  with  any  seriousness  at  all.  The  last  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  of  the  entire  attend- 
ance upon  American  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary, 
secondary,  collegiate,  normal,  law,  medical,  theological,  tech- 
nological, and  all  the  rest,  94.38  per  cent,  were  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  4.21  per  cent,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
1. 4 1  per  cent,  in  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Observe  the  great  step  there  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  high  school.  Of  every  hundred  youth  who  come  into  any 
American  school  ninety- four  never  go  beyond  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  said  that  they  may  do  in  six  years  all  the  work 
they  now  do  in  eight.  We  will  let  the  people  who  say  that 
prove  it.  It  has  not  been  proved.  It  cannot  be  proved.  Men 
who  say  that  base  their  opinion  upon  children  from  favored 
homes,  in  little  hot-house  schools,  attended  by  the  experts 
developed  in  a  university.  Of  the  mass  it  is  not  true.  Of 
course,  a  small  number  of  children  could  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  our  elementary  schools  in  six  years.  Why  not  let  such  do 
it  and  go  on?  Why  not  fix  administrative  machinery  so  as 
to  give  the  few  the  chance  which  belongs  to  them?  Or, 
indeed,  why  not  have  some  more  work  in  the  elementary 
schools,  some  graduate  work,  or  some  other  device  for  making 
sure  that  we  keep  all  who  are  not  going  to  the  high  schools 
busy  for  the  eight  years,  and  perhaps  for  prolonging  the  school 
life  of  some  of  the  94  per  cent,  who  will  cease  going  to  school 
altogether  when  they  leave  the  elementary  schools?  Why 
shorten  the  work  and  lessen  the  chance  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  ever  come  into  the  schools  at  all  ? 

Possibly  there  is  less  ground  for  energy  of  protest  against 
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lengthening  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  than  for  short- 
ening that  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  valid  objections  to  it 
are  not  wanting.  The  attendance  upon  the  secondary  schools 
is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  lengthening  the  course.  Do 
you  not  suppose  that  many  parents  in  moderate  circumstances 
are  brave  enough  to  face  a  four-year  course  who  would  feel 
a  six-year  course  too  long  for  them  ?  Do  you  think  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  colleges  will  be  enlarged  by  making  a  uniform 
secondary  course  of  six  years?  Would  there  be  any  greater 
unity  in  the  educational  system  or  any  less  confusion  in  the 
colleges  if  we  had  both  four-  and  six-year  high  schools? 
With  the  present  arrangement,  a  boy  who  goes  to  college  does 
not  naturally  go  before  he  is  eighteen :  would  you  delay  him 
beyond  that  time?  By  the  time  a  boy  is  eighteen  it  is  time 
he  had  some  severance  from  his  parents;  a  normal  boy  knows 
enough  to  take  it  by  that  time.  He  will  mature  and  broaden 
more  rapidly  and  strongly  by  going  away  from  home.  If  he 
is  to  go  to  college  at  all,  he  should  go  by  that  time.  And  he 
never  "  goes  to  college  "  until  he  goes  away  from  home.  If 
he  is  not  to  go  to  college,  it  is  high  time  at  eighteen  that  he 
should  go  to  work. 

Again,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  public 
high  schools  on  the  plane  now  established,  with  such  natural 
improvement  in  accommodations  and  equipment  as  time  and 
experience  will  bring,  go  about  to  the  limit  of  cost  which  it 
is  good  policy  for  the  educationists  of  the  country  to  insist 
on  imposing  upon  local  communities.  My  personal  judgment 
is  that  the  people  have  supported  the  public  high-school  move- 
ment very  heroically,  and  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  say  so.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  good  educational  policy  to 
demand  more  work  of  the  high  schools  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  support  and  administration,  whether  we  look 
upon  them  as  fitting  schools  for  colleges  or  not.  We  have  in 
this  State  a  score  or  so  of  high  schools  capable  of  easily  doing 
all  that  is  asked.  Some  of  them  are  already  lapping  a  part  of 
the  first  year  of  the  college  course.  But  for  every  one  of 
these  there  is  another  score  which  meets  the  demands  inade- 
quately and  with  difficulty.     Yet  in  most  cases  the  Illinois 
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towns  are  sustaining  their  high  schools  very  well  indeed, 
closely  up  to  the  limit  of  their  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  case  and  their  ability  to  give  the  moneyed  support  which 
is  required.  It  is  better  to  make  such  allowance  as  may  be  just 
in  the  few  cases  where  their  course  laps  ours,  and  help  the 
others  to  do  the  work  which  is  comfortably  within  their  reach, 
than  to  engage  in  a  movement  of  very  doubtful  educational 
expediency  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  which  it  would  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  carry  out. 

Yet,  again,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  these  schools  are 
not  the  property  of  the  universities.  For  tone  and  fiber,  and 
all  the  uplifting  and  guiding  influences,  they  are  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  work  of  the  universities  than  they  often  remem- 
ber; they  have  now  got  where  they  need  the  aid  of  the  higher 
learning  to  help  them  to  greater  proficiency;  and  it  assuredly 
would  be  better  for  them  and  for  the  universities  if  they  saw 
this  more  clearly  than  they  do;  but  neither  the  American  ele- 
mentary nor  secondary  schools  are  in  any  sense  the  creation  of 
the  universities.  They  are  both  the  products  of  our  free 
democracy.  The  public  free  school,  in  its  inception  and  its 
development,  expressed  no  purpose  of  the  college,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  supplying  students  to  the  college  in  the 
formative  periods  of  our  social  and  educational  organizations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  free  public  school 
was  the  answer  and  the  protest  against  the  sectarianism  and  the 
exclusiveness  for  which  the  early  American  college  stood.  And 
this  is  no  more  true  of  the  free  elementary  than  of  the  free 
secondary  school.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  university 
in  America,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  now;  nor 
was  there  a  college  in  America  with  one-fourth  the  number  of 
students  the  University  of  Illinois  has  now.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  the  most  intelligent  and  best-to-do  fam- 
ilies went  to  college,  and  they  went  up  thru  the  private 
schools  and  academies;  and  every  time  a  high  school  was  devel- 
oped in  the  neighborhood  of  a  private  school  or  academy  it 
was  against  such  vigorous  opposition  as  the  private  institution 
could  gather,  and  such  incredulity,  skepticism,  and  active  hos- 
tility as  the  colleges  to  which  the  academy  was  tributary  could 
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exert.  The  contest  was  widespread  and  often  exceedingly 
bitter.  The  people  had  the  issue  very  well  settled  in  the  East 
before  the  state  of  development  had  come  in  the  West  which 
made  an  issue  possible,  and  even  when  that  stage  came  in  the 
West  democracy  was  so  much  more  virile  here  than  there  that 
the  West  escaped  the  issue  altogether.  But  no  one  will  be 
courageous  enough  to  say  that  in  the  West  the  high  schools, 
however  much  they  have  been  aided  by,  have  been  the  product 
of,  the  universities.  So  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  when  a  company  of  men,  representing  any  class  or  factor 
in  our  life,  get  together  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  lower  schools,  they  labor  under  the  serious  difficulty  of 
being  without  jurisdiction. 

The  common  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  are  the 
offspring  of  American  life  and  conditions.  They  flow  out 
of  those  conditions  as  naturally  as  the  Mississippi  pours  from 
the  Minnesota  lakes.  No  element  in  our  Republic  caused  them, 
and  none  could  stop  them,  and  none  can  govern  them.  They 
are  the  expression  of  national  life,  the  instruments  of  national 
purposes,  unprecedented  in  the  world.  They  have  come  to 
their  present  form  and  plan  thru  the  self-conscious  power, 
the  intellectual  foresight,  the  genuine  heart  impulses  of  our 
steadily  unfolding  and  sturdily  strengthening  democratic  life. 
They  rest  upon  not  a  little  formal  law,  and  upon  at  least  one 
great  governmental  power  which  goes  down  quite  as  deeply 
into  the  ground  upon  which  the  structure  of  government  rests 
as  any  other  power  found  in  our  constitutions.  They  are  safe- 
guarded by  common  sentiment  and  by  settled  usage,  which  are 
quite  as  steadfast  as  laws  and  constitutions. 

I  am  not  implying  that  none  of  the  plans  of  the  common 
schools  are  to  be  changed.  They  will  be  changed  slowly,  con- 
servatively, when  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  common 
schools  that  they  shall  be.  They  will  never  be  much  changed 
when  the  advantage  is  speculative.  When  changed  it  will  be 
out  of  full  experience,  thru  the  ripened  sentiment  of  the  people, 
by  the  activity  of  officials  and  boards  responsible  for  their  effi- 
ciency, thru  the  legislatures  which  alone  have  sovereign  edu- 
cational power.     One  thing  seems  very  certain.     Their  terms 
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are  not  likely  to  be  made  shorter  that  the  terms  in  law  schools 
and  medical  schools  may  be  made  longer. 

No  one  can  object  that  some  of  the  universities  are  develop- 
ing great  scientific  and  professional  schools.  On  the  contrary, 
all  must  be  very  glad.  We  have  a  common  national  pride  in 
them.  We  hope  such  youth  as  can  afford  the  time  and  the 
money  v^ill  take  advantage  of  them,  and  that  those  schools 
will  go  ahead  and  break  out  new  roads  and  gain  the  very 
mountain  peaks  of  professional  eminence.  But  not  at  the  sur- 
render of  cherished  ideals;  surely  not  at  the  cost  of  a  balanced 
educational  system,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  largest  educational 
opportunity  for  the  ninety-and-nine  who  go  no  farther  than  the 
common  schools. 

And  it  seems  quite  possible  for  a  small  number  of  these  great 
professional  schools  to  go  all  the  lengths  they  desire,  without 
suppressing  any  other  educational  enterprise,  or  without  at- 
tempting to  recast  in  a  day  or  two  a  school  system  which  has 
been  a  century  in  the  growing.  And  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  greater  number  of  universities  cannot  do  that,  and  there- 
fore that  they  ought  to  be  complacent  about  not  doing  it. 

It  is  a  false  assumption  that  all  universities  should  do  the 
same  thing  in  conditions  which  are  very  unlike.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  the  great  curse  of  American 
education,  but  I  will  say  that  the  inability  to  discriminate  about 
what  we  shall  copy,  in  the  scramble  for  primacy,  is  a  weakness 
from  which  some  of  us  have  occasion  to  pray  to  be  delivered. 
Some  universities  do  not  dare  to  do  what  they  propose  unless 
all  universities  will  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  bad  for  universities  to  have  robust  convictions  about  poli- 
cies, with  no  courage  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  well  that  the 
requirements  and  the  offerings  and  the  length  of  courses  of 
each  shall  follow  the  outlook  and  be  limited  only  by  the  re- 
sources and  the  bravery  of  each. 

It  is  more  desirable  that  each  university  shall  serve  its  con- 
stituency, keeping  a  little  ahead  of  and  yet  in  touch  with  its 
people,  than  it  is  that  all  do  just  the  same  things  and  aim  at 
precisely  the  same  ends.  The  fact  that  Harvard  or  Columbia 
University  requires  a  college  degree  for  entrance  to  profes- 
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sional  schools  might  be  one  good  reason  why  the  University 
of  Ilhnois  should  not.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  all  who  are  going 
to  study  law  or  medicine  are  going  to  start  with  college  de- 
grees in  our  time.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  likely  to  get 
as  many  degree  men  in  its  professional  schools  as  it  can  thor- 
■oly  satisfy,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  some  who  have  no 
degrees  shall  come  to  its  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  than 
go  to  some  places  which  I  haven't  the  meanness  to  designate 
•at  this  Christmas  season.  And  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
not  nettled  because  she  cannot  do  all  that  Harvard  or  Colum- 
tiia  does.  Harvard  was  232  years  old  when  she  was  born. 
The  Harvard  Medical  School  was  an  hundred  years  old  when 
ours  first  blinked  its  little  eyes.  Yet  we  are  doing  some  things, 
in  which  the  people  believe  very  warmly,  better  than  Harvard 
-can  ever  do  them,  and  if  we  each  keep  on  growing  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  our  department  of  mathematics  will  have  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  as  theirs  in  finding  the  point  where  the  curve 
of  the  Illinois  advance  will  project  across  the  line  which  illus- 
trates the  growth  of  Harvard. 

And  so  let  each  of  us  have  the  sense  and  the  courage  of  our 
own  situations.  Let  time  determine  whether  the  best  situation 
is  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  even  Chicago,  or  whether  it  is 
not  out  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  flowers  bloom  and  the 
fields  bring  forth  great  harvests,  where  the  air  is  fit  to  breathe 
and  the  water  fit  to  drink,  and  where  men  and  women  seem  to 
grow  most  naturally  and  most  luxuriantly.  And  tho  we  do 
not  all  go  the  same  road  nor  all  come  out  at  exactly  the  same 
place,  between  us  we  shall  probably,  in  the  long  run,  make  a 
more  notable  contribution  to  the  democracy  of  learning. 

UNIVERSITY    INFLUENCE    UPON    THE    TEACHING    BELOW 

No  subject  lays  more  claim  to  cautious  consideration  by 
American  universities  than  the  influence  of  those  universities 
upon  the  kind  of  work  laid  out  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
done  in  the  lower  and  the  middle  schools.  And  there  are  few 
subjects  with  which  universities  find  it  more  difficult  to  deal 
in  satisfactory  and  helpful  ways.  Let  me  suggest  some  of  the 
difficulties  as  they  appear  to  me,  altho  I  well  know  that  many 
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university  men  will  fail  to  recognize  some  of  them  and  will 
flatly  disown  others. 

The  science  of  education  is  a  new  science.  Some  university 
men  are  pursuing  it  carefully  and  with  important  results.  Of 
these,  more  find  interest  in  the  psychological  than  the  peda- 
gogical side  of  it,  and  even  in  psychology  they  find  more  fas- 
cination in  abnormal  than  in  normal  intellectual  processes. 
This  is  natural  enough  in  the  research  work  of  a  university,  but 
it  is  the  least  helpful  to  the  work  and  the  teaching  of  the  lower 
schools.  But  there  are  more  university  teachers  who  have  no 
time  for,  or  no  interest  in,  a  science  of  education  than  there  are 
who  are  helping  it.  There  are  not  a  few  who  repudiate  it 
altogether.  Like  other  institutions,  universities  do  not  readily 
break  from  the  usages  and  understandings  they  have  commonly 
followed.  Universities  have  not  been  accustomed  to  bend  their 
backs  to  lift  up  the  schools  below.  Indeed,  they  have  hardly 
been  used  to  much  association  with  other  institutions  of  equal 
grade  or  of  lower  grade  in  an  educational  system.  The  tradi- 
tional tendencies  of  universities  have  been  toward  independ- 
ence and  exclusiveness.  The  difficulty  of  their  teachers  in  so 
expressing  themselves  that  they  might  be  understood  by  the 
common  people  has  only  been  excelled  by  their  inability  to 
understand  the  thought  and  outlook  of  the  masses.  Not  a  few 
university  teachers  are  as  unconscious  of  what  the  people  are 
thinking  as  the  people  are  ignorant  of  what  the  university 
teachers  are  doing.  It  has  remained  for  the  virile  influences 
of  our  democracy,  for  the  developing  plans  of  our  American 
educational  system,  to  change  this.  There  was  but  little  move 
in  this  direction  even  in  America  until  the  universality  and 
efficiency  of  the  common  schools  made  it  rather  obvious  that 
universities  must  expect  the  students  most  vital  to  their  life 
from  this  source,  or  contemplate  the  alternative  of  going  with- 
out them;  nor  until  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  State  univer- 
sities had  given  adequate  emphasis  to  the  protest  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  against  the  exclusiveness  of  attitude  and  the  nar- 
rowness and  onesidedness  of  instruction  prevalent  even  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  But  the  demonstration  has 
been  sufficiently  complete  and  apparently  very  well  compre- 
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hended.  They  are  all  ready  enough  now  to  do  and  dare  for 
the  common  schools.  The  old  attitude  was  sincere  and  the  new 
one  is  genuine,  if  not  easy.  And  if  universities  are  as  very 
clumsy  in  helping  the  lower  schools,  as  a  young  father  might 
well  be  in  snuggling  his  firstborn  to  his  heart,  or  as  a  sergeant 
of  police  might  be  in  cuddling  a  foundling,  there  ought  not 
to  be  impatience  so  long  as  we  may  feel  assured  that  there  is 
an  ample  appreciation  of  what  needs  to  be  and  that  adequate 
power  and  good  intentions  are  moving  on  correct  lines. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  universities — the  kind  of  work  and 
the  plan  of  procedure,  the  ways  of  teaching,  the  independent 
and  self-dependent  life  of  the  students,  the  feeling  and  outlook 
of  the  whole  university  body — is  a  radical  departure  from  that 
of  the  schools  below.  This,  it  4nust  be  admitted,  really  unfits 
some  men  for  usefulness  in  the  world  or  helpfulness  to  the 
schools  below. 

Again,  some  university  men  lose  their  heads  thru  their 
freedom.  They  go  floating  around  in  the  upper  ether,  often 
in  a  kind  of  irresponsible  intellectual  intoxication.  Some  of 
them  even  soar  the  higher  and  dissipate  the  more  recklessly 
because  only  fool  things  get  into  the  newspapers  and  nothing 
is  so  idiotic  as  to  bar  it  out.  But  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
schools  have  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  have  to  respond  to 
very  matter-of-fact  people  who  are  guided  by  considerations 
not  ordinarily  exploited  in  the  newspapers.  To  find  a  way  to 
sustain  free  thinking  and  limit  fool  talk,  to  protect  one  in  his 
academic  liberty  and  yet  keep  him  anchored  to  the  verities  of 
life,  is  a  problem  of  higher  education  which  we  will  not  go  into 
now,  but  which  surely  has  a  very  vital  bearing  upon  the  help- 
fulness of  universities  to  a  general  system  of  education. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  not  forget  that  universities  are  not 
new  developments.  They  are  the  products  of  the  best  think- 
ing and  the  highest  purposes  of  the  world  thru  a  thousand 
years.  They  have  come  to  their  present  estate  thru  a  long,  long 
process  of  accumulation,  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  of  aspira- 
tion and  discussion,  of  giving  and  doing  and  sacrificing  which 
comprise  the  finest  heroisms  in  all  the  world.  No  ruthless 
or  unfriendly  hand  shall  assail  them.     As  Randolph  said  of 
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Virginia,  ''  No  one  shall  criticise  her  but  me."  A  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  would  find  a  big  job  in  forcibly  reorganizing 
them.  The  plan  and  work  and  ideals  of  the  universities 
change,  but  marked  change  in  the  thought  and  policies  of  uni- 
versities is  a  laborious  process,  and  must  proceed  slowly. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  American  university  advance 
is  most  surprising.  Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  and  when 
in  all  the  intellectual  development  of  the  world  there  have  been 
such  changes  in  the  work  and  the  ideals  of  advanced  education 
as  in  the  last  generation  have  been  forced  upon  American  col- 
leges by  the  swelling  and  throbbing  impulses  of  our  spontane- 
ous national  life.  But  great  as  those  changes  have  been,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  American  universities 
will  go  still  farther  in  response  to  popular  demands,  and  will 
be  much  more  serviceable  in  coalescing  a  great  national  system 
of  education  in  the  years  to  come  than  in  the  years  that  are 
gone. 

What  and  how  much  may  the  American  public  expect  from 
American  universities  in  making  the  best  practicable  educa- 
tional system  ?  Not  unmindful  that  any  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  very  open  to  criticism  and  discussion,  I  offer  this 
answer. 

We  may  expect  that  American  universities  will  not  neces- 
sarily copy  English  or  French  or  German  models,  but  will 
conform  to  American  ideals  and  aim  to  serve  the  intellectual 
and  industrial  life  of  our  own  country. 

We  may  expect  that  they  will  realize  that  there  is  a  science 
of  education  and  pursue  it;  that  they  will  not  assume  that  this 
may  be  done  very  effectually  in  a  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology  alone,  nor  yet  in  a  little  school  of  pupils  from  fa- 
vored homes  who  pay  tuition  alone,  nor  yet  again  by  theorists 
who  have  little  of  the  feelings  and  know  little  of  the  spirit 
which  centers  in  the  common  schools;  but  rather  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  of  the  country,  and  with  knowledge  that  those 
schools  are  the  people's  schools,  are  not  to  be  overhauled  every 
time  a  professor  in  a  university  grows  a  new  convolution;  but 
improved  cautiously,  only  by  innovations  which  have  passed 
the  stage  of  doubtful  experiment  and  are  able  to  command  a 
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very  substantial  public  approval;  and  also  that  they  will  realize 
that  the  problem  is  exceedingly  large  because  of  very  wide 
application,  and  is  nothing  short  of  welding  together  all  kinds 
of  people  in  a  common  purpose  to  raise  the  level  of  national 
intelligence  and  virtue. 

It  may  be  expected  that  college  teachers  will  mingle  more 
with  the  lower  schools,  gaining  a  truer  understanding  of  their 
purposes  and  their  difficulties,  realizing,  what  the  public  sees, 
that  one  may  be  very  expert  in  one  thing  and  only  slightly 
expert  in  other  things,  and  that  a  great  expert  is  in  quite  as 
dire  peril  as  anyone  else  when  he  dabbles  in  other  subjects 
than  the  one  he  possesses. 

University  teachers  are  gathered  from  the  great  schools  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  greatest  have  never  been  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  who  have  been 
in  them  have  been  out  of  them  so  long,  and  have  gone  thru 
so  much  in  the  meantime,  that  they  have  only  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  intricacies  of  common-school  life.  If  the 
common  schools  are  to  be  the  large  source  of  supply  to  the  uni- 
versities, the  process  of  assimilation  must  lead  more  university 
men  to  understand  the  limitations  which  are  upon  the  common 
schools  and  to  realize  that  it  may  not  be  well  to  exact  some 
things  of  them,  or  to  burden  a  community  beyond  the  limit. 
It  is  likely,  too,  that  more  importance  will  be  attached  to  the 
exactness  of  the  teaching  than  to  the  number  of  things  done  in 
preparation  for  college  work;  that  there  will  be  a  more  gen- 
erous recognition  of  the  claims  of  other  subjects  than  their 
own;  that  they  will  see  a  larger  value  in  a  balanced  system  of 
education  which  holds  out  the  fair  chance  to  the  large  percent- 
age of  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  as  well  as  to  the 
relatively  small  number  who  are;  and  that  they  will  get  where 
they  can  stand  for  the  common  opportunity  for  all,  not  as  a 
mere  form,  or  in  a  patronizing  way,  but  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm, because  they  will  see  that  a  good  large  percentage  of  the 
captains  of  the  world  are  men  of  the  crowd  who  have  been  able 
to  make  the  most  of  their  chance.  The  smooth  and  continuous 
road  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is  an  admirable 
thing,  but  there  will  have  to  be  places  upon  it  where  the  man^ 
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who  must,  or  who  wish,  may  leave  it  and  go  to  work  without 
being  humihated,  or  unfitted  for  the  Hfe  they  are  to  lead. 

The  activities  for  which  the  universities  stand  have  a 
weighty  influence  upon  the  lower  and  the  middle  schools. 
Until  our  day,  the  universities  have  mainly  stood  for  literary 
culture,  for  philosophical  discussion,  and  for  a  little  research  in 
the  natural  sciences.  They  have  just  fairly  begun  investiga- 
tion in  the  industries  of  the  people  and  broadly  to  uplift  the 
intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  multitude  thru  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  work.  This  new  tendency  has  already  en- 
gaged popular  interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  already  bringing 
popular  support  to,  and  creating  popular  demands  upon,  the 
universities.  It  is  inevitably  destined  to  go  much  farther,  and 
it  will  certainly  relate  back  to  the  instruction  in  the  earlier 
schools.  The  trend  of  those  schools,  their  ideals  of  the  edu- 
cated man,  will  not  lead  inevitably  to  the  library  or  to  the  old- 
time  learned  professions,  but  as  well  to  the  producing,  trans- 
porting, manufacturing,  building,  and  commercial  industries. 
There  may  even  be  danger  of  this  thing  going  too  far.  It  is 
for  the  universities  to  stand  for  learning  in  any  field,  to  repel 
all  that  is  not  scientific  and  not  true,  and  above  all,  to  keep  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  country  bound  together  in  purposeful 
accord,  and  moving  safely  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
national  ideals.  The  destiny  of  our  democracy  is  wrapped 
up  in  integrity,  in  mental  acumen,  in  manual  industry,  in  livings 
by  work  more  than  by  wits,  in  the  equal  chance  for  all,  in 
international  generosity  and  straightforwardness.  The  schools,, 
high  and  low,  must  make  for  these  great  ends,  and  the  univer- 
sities must  place  themselves  on  stronger  ground  to  help  all 
the  schools  to  do  it. 

There  will  surely  be  more  concern  to  avoid  any  weakening 
of  the  schools  below  by  attracting  their  pupils  before  they  have 
completed  all  the  work  which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  can  give  them.  It  deals  an  irreparable  injury  to  those 
schools.  It  wrongs  the  pupil,  humiliates  the  college,  and 
weakens  the  whole  educational  system. 

An  Eastern  university  president  just  shivers  at  the  thought 
of  our  accrediting  system,  i.  e.,  at  receiving  students  on  cer- 
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tificates.  Yet,  it  is  all  right.  We  shall  perfect  it  and  adhere 
to  it.  It  takes  a  few  to  college  who  ought  not  to  go,  but  it 
also  leads  a  far  greater  number  who  would  otherwise  never 
^o.  The  few  who  are  not  prepared  drop  out.  Schools  have 
pride,  and  do  not  care  to  send  up  pupils  who  cannot  do  the 
work.  The  system  is  doing  more  than  anything  else  I  know  of 
to  brace  up  high  schools  in  the  smaller  towns ;  it  is  strengthen- 
ing the  relations  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools,  and  toning  and  consolidating  the  educational  system. 
It  is  better  to  examine  schools  and  honor  their  certificates  than 
to  turn  boys  down  thru  examinations  by  educational  autocrats 
who  know  nothing  of  them  or  their  work.  Let  us  be  careful 
about  the  certificates  we  give.  Let  us  keep  drawing  together 
and  not  be  worried.  The  Eastern  feet  are  slipping,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  Eastern  universities  will  all  get 
around  to  it  after  a  time. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  colleges  and  the  universi- 
ties will  do  much  more  than  they  are  doing  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
hiatus  in  our  educational  system  right  here.  Teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  are  being  very  well  prepared  at  the  State 
normals  and  in  the  city  normal  training  schools,  but  in  very 
insufficient  numbers.  The  breadth  of  the  work  in  the  normals 
is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  secondary  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  universities  have  given  only  inadequate  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Public  sentiment  would  not 
sustain  the  expense  involved  in  broadening  the  curriculum  at 
the  normals  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools, 
at  least  until  the  claims  of  the  primary  schools  are  more  fully 
met.  And  the  secondary  schools  are  not  going  to  be  content 
with  teachers  without  university  training.  The  universities 
must  meet  the  situation  which  the  rapidly  growing  high  schools 
have  forced.  It  may  be  done  without  impinging  upon  the 
domain  of  the  normals.  Indeed,  it  may  be  best  done  by  not 
imitating  the  normal  plans.  The  practice  school  is  well  placed 
in  the  plan  of  the  normal  school :  it  seems  to  me  it  has  very 
little  place  in  the  plan  of  a  university.  Because  of  situation, 
the  experimental  school  of  a  normal  makes  some  approach  to 
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an  ordinary  common  school;  that  of  a  university  is  much  more 
exceptional.  Methods  are  of  much  moment  in  an  elementary 
school,  but  of  less  importance  in  a  secondary  school,  and  of 
little  significance  beyond  that.  The  subject-matter  pursued  in 
a  university,  coupled  with  the  substantial  study  of  the  science 
of  education,  comprises  a  better  preparation  for  teaching  the 
middle  schools  than  is  to  be  gained  by  much  emphasis  and 
drill  upon  methods.  But  the  great  educational  system  of  the 
country  must  be  the  laboratory  of  the  university  department 
of  education.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  teach  agronomy  thru 
a  few  jars  of  selected  soil  in  some  back  room,  when  you  have 
an  Illinois  farm  to  do  it  with;  about  as  rational  to  teach  rail- 
road engineering  by  setting  up  a  wornout  locomotive  on  a  sta- 
tionary platform  in  the  basement  of  a  city  block  and  see  the 
wheels  go  round,  when  you  have  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  to  pursue  the  science  of  educa- 
tion on  a  university  footing  by  studying  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
a  made-up  school,  when  we  have  a  real  and  universal  educa- 
tional system  thru  which  to  do  it.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
studying  education  as  a  science  rather  than  of  training  teachers 
for  the  lower  schools.  A  university  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  all  grades  stands  on  middle  ground,  but  it  will 
fall  short  if  its  most  useful  laboratory  is  not  in  the  common 
schools. 

I  am  sure  the  universities  are  anxious  to  be  of  all  possible 
help  to  the  schools  below.  Of  course  they  are  not  agreed 
upon  details,  but  they  have  purposes  which  are  common,  and 
in  recent  years  they  have  grown  in  fraternal  regard  and  in 
co-operative  effectiveness.  They  may  seem  a  little  clumsy  in 
the  face  of  duties  universities  never  dreamed  of  before,  but, 
like  everything  else  in  this  country,  they  are  adaptable,  and 
they  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  and  shoulder  the 
responsibilities.  Out  of  it  all  will  come  an  educational  system 
with  greater  solidarity,  marked  by  more  exactness  of  organi- 
zation and  more  scientific  arrangement  of  work,  and  moving 
upon  a  higher  plane. 
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MORAL   INFLUENCE   OF   THE    UNIVERSITIES 

There  is  another  great  subject  in  this  connection  which  we 
have  no  right  to  pass  by,  i.  e.,  the  moral  influence  of  the  uni- 
versities upon  their  own  students  and  upon  the  other  schools. 
The  country  has  the  clear  right  to  expect  that  the  universities 
shall  exert  a  distinctly  moral,  steadying,  and  uplifting  influ- 
ence upon  the  educational  system.  That  they  are  leading  the 
purely  intellectual  development  of  the  country  very  thoroly, 
will  hardly  be  questioned  in  any  quarter.  But  there  are  many 
good  people  who  think  that  we  are  facing  national  perils  be- 
cause religion  is  not  taught  in  the  common  schools  and  all  of 
our  young  men  and  women  are  not  being  trained  in  what  are 
called  the  Christian  colleges.  Is  there  anything  in  this  ?  The 
country  just  now  seems  to  be  passing  thru  an  epidemic  of  irre- 
sponsible conduct,  disorder,  and  crime,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  put  the  burden  of  this  upon  the  schools  moving  under 
the  leadership  of  the  universities.  Is  there  warrant  for  this 
thought?  More  than  that,  are  the  universities  scoring  up  to 
the  measure  of  their  opportunities  and  their  responsibilities, 
in  generating  spiritual  life  and  developing  moral  character 
among  their  students  and  in  the  lower  schools  and  in  the 
nation  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  discuss  this  great  subject 
with  any  such  thoroness  as  might  be  well  at  this  time.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  beg  any  one  of  these  questions.  Nor  would  I 
be  disposed  to  offer  dogmatic  assertions  or  enter  general  denials 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  must  say  what  I  may  in  a  few  brief 
sentences, 

A  university  is  not  a  show  affair ;  it  is  not  a  specially  dressed 
company  of  young  people  on  their  good  behavior  for  an  hour. 
It  is  a  large  crowd  of  real  men  and  women  in  natural  life. 
They  have  real  ambitions  and  real  passions.  They  are  not 
under  much  restraint.  Many  are  without  restraint  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Often  they  abuse  their  freedom;  frequently 
they  do  things  under  the  influence  of  the  crowd  which  they 
would  not  do  alone. 

The  general  influences  of  a  university  make  for  versatility 
and  resourcefulness,  and  stimulate  the  best  ambitions  and  pur- 
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poses.  The  life  is  democratic  and  the  talk  free.  Men  are  sized 
up  quickly.  Pretense  and  indirection  do  not  go.  There  is  no 
other  free  life  in  the  world  in  which  integrity  and  industry 
and  generosity  are  so  speedily  and  warmly  recognized,  or  in 
which  spuriousness  or  stupidity  carries  one  so  swiftly  to  the 
deeps.  The  sentiment  of  the  crowd  is  as  inexorable  as  the 
semester  examination.  This  influence  upon  the  individual  is 
marked. 

There  is,  ordinarily,  a  very  high  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  spiritual  life  in  the  university.  If  religion  is 
a  matter  of  living  and  of  thinking  rather  than  of  preaching  and 
parading,  there  is  more  of  it  under  the  roofs  of  a  university 
than  in  any  other  miscellaneous  assembly  gathered  from  the 
respectable  people  of  the  earth.  Here,  too,  the  discussion  is 
free,  and  youths  who  would  hardly  express  their  heart-life 
under  other  circumstances  find  themselves  talking  about  mat- 
ters that  relate  to  it.  Expression  promotes  growth.  Cant  is 
not  taken  seriously.  Even  religious  dyspeptics  sometimes  have 
the  kinks  shaken  out  of  them.  Sectarianism  is  respected,  but 
not  accepted  as  the  groundwork  of  religion.  Creeds  written  in 
mediaeval  times  and  held  too  sacred  to  be  analyzed  or  discussed 
are  passed  with  more  deference  for  their  age  than  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  right  to  bind.  And  this  does  not  promote  free 
thinking,  if  by  that  is  meant  illogical  thinking,  or  any  think- 
ing which  does  not  accord  with  the  common  experiences  of 
mankind  and  the  truths  which  the  progress  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  unlocked.  All  this  makes  the  average  of  heart-life,  as 
well  as  of  mind-life,  in  a  university  exceptionally  broad,  uncon- 
fined,  and  true. 

There  are  some  special  temptations  in  university  life,  arising 
out  of  the  fraternal  relations  which  are  very  warm  among 
students,  and  out  of  the  loyal  purpose  to  support  a  ''  varsity  " 
team  in  an  intercollegiate  contest;  and  sometimes  these  temp- 
tations are  given  too  much  opportunity  by  the  very  common, 
but  inadequate,  plan  upon  which  a  university  is  governed,  or 
upon  which  a  university  crowd  is  left  without  government. 

There  is  not  much  government  in  a  university.  The  assump- 
tion is  common,  and  it  is  justified,  that  when  students  come  to 
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college  they  are  men  and  women  grown,  and  able  to  govern 
themselves.  If  one  cannot  do  that  with  such  aid  as  can  be 
given  him,  he  should  be  sent  out  of  it.  It  is  convenient  for 
college  presidents  to  know  nothing  of  things  which  may  be 
going  on,  but  if  the  things  spring  from,  or  lead  to  corruption, 
may  imperil  others,  or  stain  the  name  of  an  institution,  it  is 
weak  or  vicious  to  know,  or  to  assume  to  know,  nothing  of 
them.  The  theory  of  the  German  universities,  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  teach  students  without  any  reference  to  their 
morals,  cannot  widely  obtain  in  America,  for  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  serious  pursuit  of  study  is  not  yet  as  uniform  here  as 
there,  and  moreover,  the  university  purpose  in  America  is 
the  making  of  men  even  more  than  the  making  of  scholars.  It 
is  well  not  to  meddle  with  the  ordinary  plans  and  ways  of 
young  people,  or,  better  still,  to  go  with  them  in  doing  things 
so  far  as  you  are  welcome,  whether  you  are  specially  interested 
or  not;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  young  people,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
public  service,  if  some  things  are  suppressed  at  the  incipient 
stages  by  a  power  which  is  authoritative  and  not  sleeping. 

A  saloon  and  a  university  have  nothing  in  common,  and  if 
any  student  is  uncertain  about  that  he  should  be  required  to 
elect  the  one  or  the  other.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  not  permis- 
sible in  the  least  measure  in  a  university  society.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  university  athletics  straight  and  clean;  and  when  success 
in  great  intercollegiate  contests  may  be  gained  by  letting  cor- 
ruption in,  there  is  a  temptation  menacing  university  boys  which 
calls  for  the  big  club  of  university  authority.  A  college  presi- 
dent with  a  benignant  countenance  and  a  meek  and  mild  eye 
says  that  betting  on  athletic  games  ought  to  be  discouraged. 
Of  course  it  should.  It  is  no  better  than  betting  on  a  horse- 
race; it  undermines  and  overthrows  character.  It  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  with  a  rifle,  so  that  it  will  take  to  the  swamps  and 
know  enough  to  keep  out  of  a  university.  Boys  are  to  have 
such  safeguards  and  helps  as  may  be  given  them. 

With  a  little  more  courage  and  energy  of  university  action 
against  the  evils  which  are  the  special  menace  of  the  weaker 
heads  thru  the  special  circumstances  of  university  life,  there 
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is  not  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  influences  which  com- 
bine for  the  upbuilding  of  well-rounded  men  and  women  in 
the  universities  of  the  country. 

There  is  some  menace  to  the  secondary  schools  from  their 
apparent  proneness  to  copy  phases  of  college  life  which  are 
well  enough  with  students  of  college  age,  but  not  good  for 
boys  and  girls  too  young  to  go  away  from  home;  or  from  the 
disposition  of  children  to  imitate  the  evils  rather  than  the  vir- 
tues of  their  elders.  Here  is  a  large  matter  for  the  authoritites 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  meditate,  but  as  I  have  been  deter- 
mined to  lecture  none  but  the  authorities  of  universities  to-day, 
I  will  do  no  more  than  suggest  it. 

Answering  the  question,  ''Are  the  universities  scoring  up 
to  their  moral  possibilities  ?  "  the  reply  must,  of  course,  be, 
No,  they  are  human  institutions,  and  all  such  come  short  of 
their  ideals,  but  the  prevailing  conditions  are  quite  as  favor- 
able as  could  be  expected  at  this  early  time  in  the  development 
of  our  educational  system;  that  the  free  life  vital  to  the  growth 
of  self-reliant  men  is  remarkably  free  from  excesses,  and  that 
moral  influences  combine  admirably  in  the  great  universities 
to  develop  resourceful  and  balanced  character  and  train  for 
useful  lives.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  further  coalescence 
of  the  national  system  of  education  the  moral  power  of  the 
university  must  necessarily  be  very  much  more  decisive  than 
it  has  yet  been. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  I  have  shouldered  about  as  much  of  the  burden  upon  the 
universities  as  they  may  fairly  be  expected  to  carry.  I  leave 
to  your  reflection  that  part  of  the  load  which  justly  belongs  to 
the  lower  and  the  middle  schools. 

And  in  closing,  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  have  part  in 
forming  a  national  system  of  education.  Our  schools  are  not 
like  those  of  any  other  country.  We  have  much,  very  much,  to 
learn  from  other  schools,  but  our  schools  are  not,  and  are  not 
to  be,  like  them.  We  are  a  people  with  a  distinct  individuality 
of  our  own,  and  our  schools  are  to  express  and  promote  it. 
Our  life  is  free,  and  our  schools  are  to  be  free.     The  field  is 
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open,  and  whoever  will  may  occupy  it.  The  power  of  the 
people  will  not  interfere  with  individuals  or  institutions  moved 
by  sound  purposes;  but  it  will  not  wait  upon  personal  fortunes 
or  private  enterprise.  Nor  will  that  power  allow  any  great 
interest  to  be  unfairly  crowded  out  to  gratify  any  local  or  self- 
ish purpose.  Our  universities  are  not  to  be  like  other  universi- 
ties :  they  are  not  to  adhere  to  external  forms  without  much 
regard  to  scholarship;  nor  are  they  to  seek  scholarship  without 
reference  to  character;  they  are  to  stand  for  both  the  truest 
character  and  the  best  scholarship;  and  they  are  to  vitalize 
and  guide  the  whole  school  system.  We  have  all  manner  of 
schools,  united  by  common  bonds,  and  seeking  great  and  very 
definite  ends,  which  were  in  the  minds  of  our  fathers  and  are 
yet  more  clearly  in  our  minds. 

The  other  day  as  I  was  driving  a  distinguished  Irish  edu- 
cator, a  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  about  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  said,  with  uncon- 
cealed surprise,  ''And  do  you  say  that  such  work  as  this  is  sup- 
ported by  common  tax  upon  all  the  people  without  complaint  ?  " 
''  Yes,"  I  said,  ''  the  great  tax  for  education  is  universal,  and  it 
is  for  universal  education,  and  it  is  the  only  tax  that  is  never 
objected  to  and  never  heard  of."  ''  Why,"  he  replied,  ''  this 
is  a  whole  people  educating  a  whole  people,  and  to  the  very 
limits  of  human  knowledge;  it  is  something  never  heard  of 
before;  it  is  amazing."  I  have  mused  over  it  many  times  since. 
It  is  amazing.  But  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  being  done  not 
by  king  or  minister  or  cabinet,  but  by  the  people  themselves, 
upon  their  own  impulse,  and  thru  their  own  representatives, 
officers  and  agents.  It  is  being  done  that  all  the  people  may 
be  free  and  everyone  have  his  chance.  It  is  amazing.  And 
it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  have  even  a  small  part  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  a  unique  and  far-reaching  national  system  of 

education. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign 


II 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
EDUCATION 

In  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  are  enrolled 
nearly  sixteen  million  pupils.  Over  thirteen  million  persons 
are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Are  these  institutions  in 
any  vital  way  related  to  one  another?  If  they  are,  what  part 
may  the  Sunday  school  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  what  features  of  interest  does  it 
present  to  educators?  What  should  be  done  to  correlate  the 
Sunday  school  with  the  public  school  ? 

The  relation  of  the  Sunday  school  to  general  education  de- 
pends on  the  meaning  and  object  of  education.  On  this  matter 
experts  differ  widely.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  believes  that  the  principle  of  secular 
instruction  and  the  principle  of  religious  instruction  "  should 
not  be  brought  into  the  same  school,  but  separated  as  widely  as 
possible."  He  says  that  ^'  even  the  attitude  of  mind  cultivated 
in  secular  instruction  is  unfitted  for  the  approach  to  religious 
truth."  ^  If  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harris  is  correct,  these  two 
institutions  must  go  their  separate  ways,  without  direct  effort 
to  aid  each  other.  There  seems  to  be  ample  evidence,  however, 
that  Dr.  Harris  represents  a  minority. 

Professor  George  A.  Coe  of  Northwestern  University  holds 
that  ''  true  education  must  develop  all  the  normal  capacities 
of  the  mind;  religion  is  one  of  these  normal  capacities;  there- 
fore true  education  includes  education  in  religion."  He  would 
affirm  *'  with  all  the  authority  of  the  history  of  the  race,  with 
all  the  authority  of  sound  observation  and  analysis,  that 
religion  is  an  essential  factor  of  the  human  personality,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  place  must  be  found  for  religious  education 
within  general   education."  ^     Professor   E.   D.   Starbuck  of 

.    '  Article  in  New  York  Independent,  August  6,  1903. 

'  Religious  Education  Association,  Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Convention, 
p.  45,  47. 
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Leland  Stanford  University  insists  that  ''  the  feeling  of  the 
unity  of  Hfe  must  lead  us  to  feel  the  weakness  of  the  distinction 
between  secular  and  religious  education.  The  end  of  all  edu- 
cation must  center  in  the  deepest  and  highest  product  of  devel- 
opment— the  spiritual  life."  ^ 

If  education  is  regarded  as  a  disciplinary  process  to  make 
human  beings  more  efficient  machines  in  the  complex  enginery 
of  competitive  business,  and  fitted  by  more  thoro  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things  to  live  in  the  social  organism, 
religion  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  But  if  education  is^  as 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  teaches,  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  person  to  environment,*  religion  being  an  essential 
part  of  that  environment,  then  the  Sunday  school  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  American  education ;  for  the  work  assigned 
to  it  cannot  be  undertaken  by  our  public-school  system,  which 
is  practically  certain  to  be  permanent.  No  other  country  hav- 
ing so  diverse  elements  of  population  intrusts  its  government 
to  so  large  an  extent  to  all  its  citizens.  The  public  school  is 
the  unifying  factor  without  which  our  democratic  government 
probably  could  not  exist.  The  school  must  be  undenomina- 
tional, and  in  most  sections,  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot 
admit  any  formal  religious  instruction. 

This  nation,  then,  because  of  its  democratic  system  of 
government  and  its  heterogeneous  population  is  in  the 
anomalous  position  that  essential  principles  which  are  his- 
torically and  actually  part  of  its  life  cannot  adequately  be 
taught  to  its  children  in  the  schools  which  it  maintains.  For 
Christianity  is  admittedly  an  element  in  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States.     This  work  must  be  done  by  other  means. 

The  only  institutions  in  which  religion  can  be  taught  are 
the  home,  the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  schools  and 
colleges  supported  by  religious  denominations  or  as  private 
enterprises.  The  latter  include  only  a  small  and  not  increas- 
ing proportion  of  children  and  youth.  So  far  as  home  train- 
ing is  concerned,  President  Salisbury  of  the  Wisconsin  State 

'Religious  Education   Association,  Proceedings  of    First  Annual   Convention, 

P-  54- 

*'  Princitles  of  reli^:^ous  education,  p.  4,  5. 
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Normal  School  probably  gives  a  conservative  estimate  when  he 
says  that  there  is  ''  not  one  home  in  ten  that  is  doing  anything 
in  definite  religious  education  of  children."  This  v^ould  be 
true,  according  to  estimates  of  those  extensively  acquainted 
with  our  city  and  country  life,  even  if  it  were  limited  to  homes 
of  educated  people.  A  suggestive  illustration  is  just  now  be- 
fore me.  It  is  a  list  of  books  used  by  a  father  for  the  home 
reading  of  his  children  for  each  year  of  their  lives  up  to  the 
sixteenth.  It  was  prepared  for  a  religious  newspaper  by  a 
gentleman  of  culture  connected  with  a  prominent  firm  of  book 
publishers.  He  says,  "  It  seems  to  me  to  contain  all  the  great 
books  which  every  child  should  love  to  read."  But  the  only 
volume  mentioned  which  directly  suggests  religious  truth  is 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  progress,  and  that  is  assigned  to  one  of  the 
earlier  years  with  the  explanation  that  it  may  safely  be  in- 
cluded because  the  theology  in  it  will  make  no  impression. 
Multitudes  of  children,  however,  are  not  only  outside  of 
Christian  homes,  but  practically  are  without  all  educating 
influences  of  home  life.  The  church  reaches  directly  a  de- 
creasing number  of  children  every  year  thru  any  other 
service  than  the  Sunday  school. 

These  things  being  premised,  those  who  regard  religion  as 
essential  to  the  development  of  character  fit  for  American 
citizenship,  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  Sunday  school, 
whatever  its  defects,  as  a  partner  of  the  secular  school.  And 
any  movement  for  its  improvement  must  begin  with  things  as 
they  are.  Academic  discussion  by  professional  educators  of 
ideal  as  contrasted  with  actual  Sunday  schools,  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  latter,  only  serves  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  secular  and  religious  education  and  to  influence  the  better 
class  of  teachers  to  let  Sunday  schools  alone. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  situation?  We  have  153,246 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  more  or  less 
loosely  organized  as  an  International  Association,  tho  tech- 
nically only  a  convention,  but  so  far  united  under  devoted  and 
experienced  leaders  that  they  can  be  influenced  and  gtu'ded  in 
their  common  work  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Secretary 
of  this  Association  reports  that  the  average  membership  of 
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these  schools  is  eighty-five,  and  that  the  average  Sunday  school 
meets  in  one  room.  The  majority  of  these  schools  have  less 
than  fifty  members  each.  The  pastor  and  the  superintendent, 
as  a  rule,  have  had  no  special  training  in  school  administration. 
There  is  a  proportion,  reaching  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent, 
an  some  sections  of  the  country,  of  teachers  educated  in  train- 
ing schools  and  colleges,  but  this  is  exceptional.  A  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools,  however,  are 
engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  to  make  it  possible  to  in- 
troduce modern  methods  in  many  places.  But  the  teachers' 
meeting,  the  training  class,  and  grading  are  practically  un- 
known in  the  average  Sunday  school.  It  includes  all  ages,  but 
most  of  its  members  are  children,  and  young  children  predom- 
inate. The  best  work  is  usually  done  in  the  primary  classes, 
and  the  teachers  best  qualified  and  most  ambitious  to  improve 
are  likely  to  be  found  there. 

The  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  members  are  not  amenable 
to  thoro  discipline  as  to  regularity,  promptness,  arrange- 
ment in  classes,  or  systematic  work.  The  school  is  limited  to 
one  hour  in  the  week,  in  church  schools  usually  preceding  or 
following  the  Sunday  morning  service.  The  evangelistic  aim 
prevails  over  the  educational  and  the  teacher's  motive  is  not  so 
much  to  impart  exact  truth  as  to  use  truth,  and  to  represent 
that  to  be  truth,  which  will  move  the  pupil  to  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  to  habits  of  conduct  which  the  teacher 
believes  will  best  promote  lives  consistent  with  such  profession. 

The  International  organization  extends  down  to  townships 
and  local  districts,  and  up  thru  State  and  provincial  associa- 
tions to  the  triennial  convention.  Quarterly  and  annual  meet- 
ings are  held  in  such  numbers  as  to  reach  more  or  less  directly 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  thru  their  delegated  repre- 
sentatives. The  leaders  of  this  organization  are  of  all  degrees 
of  fitness  as  educators,  but  the  proportion  is  far  too  small  of 
those  who  lead  in  secular  education.  They  give  freely,  how- 
ever, what  they  have  to  give  of  time  and  service  for  love  to 
God  and  their  fellow  men  and  because  of  their  conviction  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  the  best  instrument  they  can  find  to  de- 
velop Christian  character  in  its  members. 
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The  International  system  of  lessons  is  probably  used  by  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  Protestant  Sunday  schools.  It  has  not 
been  adopted  extensively  by  Episcopalians  except  in  Canada. 
It  is  not  acceptable  to  Unitarians,  who  have  a  good  system  of 
their  own,  but  in  most  of  the  larger  denominations  it  is  nearly 
universal.  This  system  was .  introduced  in  1872  and  at  once 
gained  popular  favor.  It  consists  of  Scripture  passages  of 
about  a  dozen  verses  each,  one  passage  for  each  Sunday, 
selected  by  a  committee  of  American  and  British  members 
representing  several  denominations.  These  are  mainly  his- 
torical and  biographical  portions  of  the  Bible,  following  one 
period  consecutively  from  six  months  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
alternating  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Two  or 
more  verses  in  each  lesson  are  indicated  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  related  passages  are  suggested  for  reading  or  study, 
and  a  golden  text  is  given  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
most  prominent  truth  in  the  lesson.  The  committee  is  careful 
to  choose  titles  theologically  colorless  as  far  as  possible.  These 
lists  are  the  only  publications  issued  by  the  lesson  committee. 
Only  one  topic  with  one  text  is  chosen  for  each  Sunday  for  all 
classes  and  ages.  These  lesson  lists  are  printed  nearly  two 
years  in  advance.  Those  for  1905  were  issued  early  in  1903. 
The  plan  provides  for  traversing  the  Bible  historically,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  in  six  years.  Three  and  a  half  of  the 
six  are  spent  in  the  New  Testament,  two  and  a  half  of  these 
in  the  Gospels  and  one  year  in  the  Acts  with  a  few  lessons  from 
the  Epistles.  The  life  of  Christ  is  surveyed  three  times  in 
the  six  years. 

These  lists  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  editors  and  lesson 
writers,  and  the  results  of  their  work  appear  in  annual  volumes, 
quarterly  and  monthly  magazines,  weekly  leaflets  and  news- 
papers. The  lessons  are  arranged  in  periods  of  three  months 
each,  the  last  Sunday  in  each  period  being  taken  for  a  review. 
A  lesson  intended  to  teach  the  evils  of  drinking  intoxicating 
liquor  is  interjected  into  every  quarter. 

The  value  of  these  lessons  depends  of  course  on  the  ability 
of  those  who  prepare  them  for  use,  all  taking  the  same 
Biblical  material.     Many  able  scholars  and  educators  in  this 
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country  and  Europe  are  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
competition  of  undenominational  publishing  houses  compels 
the  different  denominations  to  secure  the  best  available  talent^ 
and  to  furnish  its  text-books  and  leaflets  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Many  millions  of  them  are  issued  and  no  other  literature  on 
any  one  subject  is  so  extensively  circulated  and  used  as  these 
lessons  on  the  Bible. 

The  most  patent  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  bringing 
together  of  persons  of  many  denominations  in  a  common 
purpose  and  study,  the  stimulus  from  the  sense  of  co-operation^ 
the  union  in  homes,  churches,  and  communities  of  those  in- 
terested in  one  theme,  the  employment  of  the  ablest  minds  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  and  applying  their  meaning  to 
present-day  life  and  conduct,  and  in  acquainting  these  vol- 
untary teachers  v^ith  some  of  the  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing. The  most  obvious  defects  of  this  system  are  its  frag- 
mentary treatment  of  the  Bible,  its  v^ant  of  adaptation  of 
subjects  to  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  its  some- 
what mechanical  arrangement  of  topics,  the  lack  of  progress  in 
themes  and  methods,  and  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
homiletic  aims.  As  a  partial  remedy,  outlines  of  a  two-years'" 
course  of  lessons  for  the  youngest  children  have  been  prepared 
by  the  committee,  and  this  course  was  allowed,  tho  not  recom- 
mended, by  the  last  International  Convention.  A  proposition 
for  Advanced  Courses  was  rejected,  but  is  almost  certain  to  be 
adopted  by  the  next  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  in  Toronto 
in  1905.  Those  who  have  been  over  the  regular  course  once 
or  oftener,  who  wish  to  continue  with  the  organization,  will 
not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  up  new  studies.  Some  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  its  own 
history  and  structure  are  left  untouched  by  the  present  system 
of  lessons ;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  since  the  times  of 
the  Apostles  will  not  continue  to  be  ignored  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

These  being  the  conditions,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
Sunday  school  a  more  efficient  factor  in  general  education? 
What  service  can  be  rendered  to  it  by  those  who  regard 
religious  knowledge  and  culture  as  essential  to  American  man- 
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hood  and  womanhood  ?  No  one  who  has  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  especially 
the  last  one,  held  in  Boston  last  summer,  can  doubt  the  pervad- 
ing purpose  of  the  great  corps  of  American  teachers  to  develop 
the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  millions  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care.  Nor  will  any  generous  mind 
deny  that  this  purpose  is  controlling  in  those  of  every  section 
and  every  church,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. 
Broadly  speaking,  a  religious  character  is  essential  to  make  the 
teaching  office  attractive  and  to  lead  to  success.  Enthusiasm 
for  teaching  must  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  is  at  its 
best  in  those  who  see  the  highest  spiritual  possibilities  in  their 
pupils. 

Such  teachers,  without  doubt,  will  welcome  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  those  interested  in  general  education  may 
bring  the  Sunday  school  into  closer  relations  with  what  they 
regard  as  the  most  important  of  all  work,  the  development  of 
the  whole  being — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — of 
American  children  and  youth.  Among  ways  of  bringing 
about  this  co-operation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  prominent 
are  these : 

I.  Encourage  the  best  class  of  Sunday  schools.  The  ideal 
as  proposed  by  some  educators  requires  college  professors  for 
managers  and  teachers,  assured  continuance  in  attendance  for 
a  term  of  several  years,  graded  departments  and  text-books, 
periodical  examinations  and  promotions,  separate  rooms,  and 
considerable  study  outside  of  school  hours.  Such  schools 
must  be  rare,  but  each  one  of  them  helps  to  lift  the  standard 
for  the  whole  number,  if  its  promoters  are  in  sympathy  with 
all  honest  efforts  for  religious  education.  The  Baptist  Sunday 
school  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
class.  President  W.  R.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  for  several  years  its  superintendent,  and  its  directors, 
with  a  number  of  the  teachers,  are  professors  in  the  University. 
The  work  has  resulted  in  an  excellent  volume  of  discussions 
of  principles  and  practical  suggestions  by  two  of  its  officers.* 

*  Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday  school,  by  Professors  Burton  and  Mathews, 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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In  communities  which  include  colleges  and  universities  there 
should  be  as  many  thoroly  organized  Sunday  schools  as  are 
possible,  and  these  may  be  centers  from  which  religious 
university  extension  may  affect  large  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  foremost  educators  in  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  engaged  in  this  work,  and  their  influence  is  constantly 
increasing  to  promote  respect  for  Bible  study. 

2.  Give  due  honor  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  average  Sun- 
day school.  Some  millions  of  children  meet  in  Sunday 
schools  where  the  superintendent  and  teachers  have  known 
only  the  rudiments  of  education.  They  are  not  capable  of 
arranging  for  themselves  a  system  of  lessons.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  use  any  system  selected  for  them  except  the 
simplest.  The  International  lesson  is  probably  the  best  for 
them  that  has  thus  far  been  produced.  These  schools  have 
been  made  the  target  of  much  unsympathetic  criticism, 
especially  by  professional  educators.  Others  have  followed 
their  example,  sometimes  apparently  to  show  their  own 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy.  These 
teachers  are  said  to  have  "  no  conception  of  the  organic  unity 
and  progressive  unfolding  of  divine  revelation."  Their  efforts 
are  described  as  "  feeble  exhortations  based  on  vague  moraliz- 
ing." It  has  been  often  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
Sunday  schools,  than  to  put  the  responsibility  for  training 
human  souls  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent  persons. 

Such  criticism  avails  to  scare  away  from  Sunday  schools 
some  earnest  men  and  women  whose  impulses  are  strong  to 
help  others  to  nobler  living.  But  it  does  nothing  to  put  in 
their  places  teachers  with  expert  knowledge.  The  religious 
education  of  youth  can  no  more  be  limited  to  persons  who  have 
graduated  from  normal  schools  than  motherhood  can  be 
limited  to  women  who  have  received  scientific  training  as 
nurses.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in  popularizing  general  educa- 
tion is  to  bring  those  who  know  little  of  it  to  respect  the  call- 
ing of  the  teacher  by  showing  them  what  good  teachers  have 
accomplished.  Not  less  important  is  it  to  bring  the  pro- 
fessional teacher  to  respect  the  moral  influence  of  good  men 
and   women   without   educational   equipment   who   undertake 
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definitely  to  inspire  noble  character  in  others.  A  recent 
volume  on  religious  education  has  this  impressive  passage: 
""  This  intangible  but  very  real  quality  which  is  imparted  to- 
one's  teaching  by  the  spirit  and  motive  with  which  it  is  under- 
taken, this  atmosphere  which  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher's  work  is  undertaken  with  prayer  and  carried  forward 
with  the  supreme  desire  to  render  his  pupils  a  real  religious, 
service,  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  work."  To  demon- 
strate the  value  of  truth  in  life  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  feel 
the  presence  of  God  as  its  author,  is  not  an  art  which  can  be 
learned  in  a  training  school.  It  is  the  exercise  of  Christian 
manhood;  and  it  entitles  even  an  ignorant  man  to  the  respect 
of  professional  teachers  and  to  a  fraternity  of  sympathy. 

An  inviting  opportunity,  then,  is  afforded  to  teachers  of 
public  schools,  especially  in  country  districts,  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school.  They  are  working  with  the  high  aim  of 
making  the  best  citizens.  Here  they  can  secure  an  influence 
over  their  pupils  on  Sunday  which  will  be  felt  every  day  in  the 
week  and  make  all  their  work  in  the  secular  school  promote  the 
noblest  end.  It  is  not  an  excuse  from  Sunday  school,  but  a 
reason  for  entering  it,  that  they  are  competent  in  their  pro-  . 
fession  and  are  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  week.  No- 
class  can  do  so  much  to  advance  religious  education  as  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  No  one  thing  will  do  more 
to  promote  this  advance  than  to  bring  into  view  the  elements  in 
the  average  Sunday  school  which  deserve  the  respect  of 
religious  people,  and  to  increase  their  excellence. 

3.  Foster  better  methods  of  study.  Give  the  International 
system  of  lessons  full  credit  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing. 
But  an  increasing  number  of  schools  are  capable  of  a  better- 
system.  The  Blakeslee  lessons  are  in  some  respects  an  im- 
provement, tho  they  fail  to  fulfill  all  the  claims  of  their  author. 
They  offer  graded  Scripture  texts,  the  treatment  of  which,  by 
expositions,  questions,  and  applications,  is  similar  to  that  given 
by  lesson  writers  to  the  International  texts.  The  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  has  done  admirable  work  for 
pastors,  teachers,  and  students  in  academies  and  colleges.  But 
its  text-books  assume  too  great  knowledge  of  average  boys  and 
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g-irls  and  require  too  much  work  from  them  to  be  popular. 
The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations has  come  nearer  to  the  common  man.  It  has  issued 
a  number  of  volumes  of  high  value,  of  which  Professor  Bos- 
worth's  Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
White's  Studies  in  Old  Testament  characters  are  good  ex- 
amples. Several  individual  scholars  have  recently  given  the 
public  results  of  their  studies  in  the  Bible  which  they  have  used 
in  classes.  Among  these  Dr.  A.  S.  Aglen's  Lessons  in  Old 
Testament  history  and  Alford  A.  Butler's  How  to  study  the 
life  of  Christ  are  excellent  illustrations,  tho  others  of  equal 
merit  might  be  named.  But  the  field  is  far  from  being  covered. 
The  readjustment  of  religious  learning  to  new  discoveries  in 
science  and  historical  research  has  so  far  progressed  that 
modern  treatment  of  the  Bible  and  of  ethics  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  provokes  comparatively  little  irritation.  New 
text-books  are  in  demand  which  relate  what  is  studied  in  the 
Sunday  school  to  what  is  studied  in  the  public  school.  Every 
student  in  every  department  of  knowledge  is  learning  what 
may  be  made  in  part  the  basis  of  right  conduct,  of  unselfish 
service  of  our  fellow  men,  and  of  personal  responsibility  to 
God. 

Moreover,  series  of  booklets  are  especially  needed  which 
present  simply  and  directly  the  subjects  treated,  are  popular  in 
form,  inexpensive,  and  of  convenient  size  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Literature  for  teachers  is  more  varied  and  abundant 
than  for  pupils.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  is  to  hold  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  week  in  March,  is  to  encourage  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  literature  and  to  commend  what  is 
valuable  to  the  public.  The  membership  of  teachers  in  this 
Association  and  their  active  co-operation  are  very  desirable. 

4.  Help  to  make  the  church  a  school.  Back  of  preaching 
and  of  all  religious  work  there  must  be  knowledge — knowledge 
of  the  things  preached  about  and  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
for  doing  the  work.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  said  that  ''  The 
"knowledge  of  the  priest  is  the  eighth  sacrament  of  the  Church." 
The  saying  should  be  broadened  to  include  the  whole  con- 
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gregation.  There  is  too  much  preaching  and  too  Httle  teach- 
ing. Here  is  one  reason  for  the  widespread  decHne  in  church 
attendance.  The  people  are  not  eager  for  lectures  on  subjects 
concerning  which  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge.  Phillips 
Brooks  made  a  discovery  which  deeply  impressed  him  when  he 
first  entered  a  theological  seminary.  The  first  class  exercise 
he  attended  was  *a  prayer  meeting  of  the  students.  He  was 
so  moved  by  the  exaltation  of  soul  and  the  devout  earnestness 
manifested  that  he  sat  silent,  ashamed  and  depressed  at  his 
own  coldness.  The  next  day  he  went  into  a  Greek  recitation 
with  the  same  students.  There  he  found  that  they  had  not 
apprehended  the  first  principles  of  conscientious  study.  ''  The 
boiler  had  no  connection  with  the  engine."  Their  fervor  ex- 
pressed itself  in  pious  aspiration  to  preach.  Such  zeal  expends 
itself  and  dies  as  soon  in  the  layman  as  in  the  minister. 
Horace  Bushnell  said  that  the  preacher's  world  consists  of 
grown-up  people  only :  "  and  preaching  only  to  those,  who  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  total  number,  it  is  much  as  if  we 
were  to  set  our  ministry  io  a  preaching  only  to  bachelors.  We 
dry  up  in  this  manner,  and  our  thought  wizens  in  a  certain 
pomp  and  pretense  that  is  hollow,  and  not  gospel." 

The  recovery  by  the  American  people  of  the  sense  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  worship  of  God  and  obedience  to  him, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  genuine  reverence  for  humanity  and  to 
stable  government  and  orderly  society,  requires  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  religious  truth  gained  by  systematic,  patient  study, 
with  classes,  teachers,  and  text-books.  This  means  a  recon- 
struction of  church  services  and  of  current  ideas  of  the  busi- 
ness of  pastors  and  church  members.  First  of  all  the  minister 
is  called  to  be  what  Jesus  Christ  said  he  preferred  to  be  called — 
the  Master.  He  used  precisely  the  term  which  we  apply  to 
the  head  of  the  public  school.  The  pastor  should  be  not  only 
a  teacher,  but  a  master  with  knowledge  and  skill  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  church  as  a  school.  This  means  a  definite 
preparation  in  knowledge  for  membership  in  the  church  and 
definite  instruction  of  those  in  it  as  to  their  privileges  and 
duties.  It  means  the  systematic  training  of  teachers,  larger 
and  fewer  classes  in_the  Sunday  school,  a  grading  of  classes 
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SO  far  as  practicable,  plans  to  encourage  and  guide  pupils  in 
study  out  of  school  hours.  The  influence  of  colleges  on 
theological  seminaries,  the  demands  of  educated  men  and 
women  in  the  churches,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  carry- 
ing on  the  church  as  a  school,  will  do  much  to  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  ministers  who  are  qualified  to  be  head 
masters. 

5.  Foster  the  union  of  Sunday  schools  in  local  communities,, 
especially  of  adult  classes.  Often  one  competent  teacher  is 
willing  to  take  a  large  class,  who  would  refuse  to  devote  his 
time  and  strength  to  a  small  and  uncertain  one.  In  many 
communities  Christians  of  different  denominations  are  so  far 
agreed  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  that  they  are  ready  to  study 
together.  When  adults  cOme  to  know  one  another  in  a  com- 
mon classroom,  they  are  being  prepared  to  bring  their  children 
together  for  the  same  purpose.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advance 
for  religious  education  if  churches  in  the  same  town  and  in 
substantial  agreement  would  unite  in  training  teachers,  ar- 
ranging plans  of  study,  lectures,  etc.,  for  their  Sunday  schools 
as  the  school  committee  arranges  matters  for  the  public  schools. 

6.  Support  and  work  with  the  International  Sunday-school 
Association.  Valued  at  its  lowest  terms,  it  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  international  organization  for  teaching  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  nation.  It  enlists  in  constant  service  nearly  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  teachers.  Most  of  them  are  moved  by  high  aims 
and  an  unselfish  ambition  to  do  better  work,  and  many  of  them 
are  eager  to  learn  what  the  leaders  in  secular  education  can 
teach  them  for  applying  modern  ideas  of  instruction  in  their 
field.  The  closer  they  can  be  brought  together  in  interest  and 
work  and  into  touch  with  the  educating  forces  of  the  country, 
the  more  thoroly  will  Christian  truth  be  intelligently  accepted 
by  the  people. 

For  the  sake  of  the  true  ideal  of  education,  which  is  held 
by  most  of  the  leaders  of  secular  learning,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  leaders  ought  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
Sunday-school  organization.  To  one  who  has  attended  the 
triennial  Sunday-school  Conventions  of  the  last  twenty-five 
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years  the  first  meeting  of  the  ReHgious  Education  Association 
in  Chicago  last  February  presented  a  marked  and  almost  pain- 
ful contrast  to  the  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Denver  the 
previous  summer.  The  Chicago  Assembly  was  made  up  in 
large  part  of  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  universities, 
and  theological  schools.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  that  company  were  seen  at  Denver,  nor  was  the 
Denver  meeting  better  represented  at  Chicago.  This  indicates 
an  aloofness  between  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  and  those  who  are  working  for  their 
secular  education,  including  even  those  who  are  training 
religious  educators,  which  is  no  more  creditable  to  one  party 
than  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  latter 
to  say  that  Sunday-school  leaders  are  prejudiced  against 
modern  views  of  truth  now  generally  accepted  in  the  schools. 
The  church  and  the  school  need  each  other's  co-operation  and 
support.  Neither  can  maintain  its  prestige  permanently 
without  the  other.  The  points  of  contact  between  them  are 
increasing,  while  they  will  remain  in  this  country  free  from 
any  formal  alliance.  Each  should  respect  the  other.  At 
present  the  church  is  more  disposed  to  honor  the  school  than 
the  school  is  to  honor  the  church.  Those  in  both  who  have 
faith  in  God  and  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  are  in 
duty  bound  to  stand  together  for  the  complete  education  of  all 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  country. 

A.  E.  Dunning 

Boston,  Mass. 


Ill 

PHYSICS    AND    CHEMISTRY   IN    PRUSSIAN    AND 
AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

Having  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  write  for  the  Educa- 
tional Review  an  article,  "  comparing,  as  to  method,  time 
allotment,  and  content,  the  instruction  offered  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  in  France  and  Germany 
with  the  secondary-school  work  in  those  subjects  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  part  of  institutions  which  plan  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  of  Har- 
vard College,"  I  find  that  I  can,  so  far  at  least  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  get  far  on  with  my  task  by  translating  the  new 
(1901)  Lehr plane  und  Lehrailfgaben  fur  die  hoheren  Schulen 
in  Preussen,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  Phy- 
sikalischen  und  Chemischen  Unterricht,  vol.  14  (1901)  p. 
249-253.  It  is  true  that  much  of  what  is  here  transcribed 
does  not  relate  directly  to  physics  or  to  chemistry;  but  all  of  it 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  the  many  who  are  concerned 
with  the  general  problem  of  the  correlation  of  science  teaching 
in  schools ;  and,  moreover,  in  some  cases  we  are  not  told  by  the 
Prussian  authorities  just  how  much  time  is  to  be  given  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  only  how  much  time  is  allotted  to 
various  sciences,  including  these  two.  It  appears,  and  is  in 
fact  expressly  stated,  that  some  degree  of  freedom  is  left  to  the 
individual  schools  in  the  division  of  time  among  the  sciences 
to  be  dealt  with. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  say  that  the  nine  years 
of  the  full  course  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  of  schools  to  be 
considered,  the  Gymnasien,  the  Realgymnasien  and  the  Real- 
schulen,  are  designated  as  follows,  sexta,  or  VI,  which  the  boy 
enters  when  about  nine  years  old,  quinta,  or  V,  quarta,  or  IV, 
untertertia,  or  U  III,  obertertia,  or  O  III,  untersecunda,  or 
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U  II,  ohersecunda,  or  O  II,  unterprima,  or  U  I,  oherprima, 
or  O  I. 

A.      GYMNASIUM 

(a)  General  scope  of  instruction 

Botany:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  families  of  the 
natural  system  and  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  of  the  most  frequent  plant  diseases  and  their 
causes.  The  most  essential  things  in  the  morphology,  anat- 
omy, and  physiology  of  plants.  Zoology:  Knowledge  of  the 
chief  orders  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates  as  well  as  of  particular 
representatives  of  the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  of  the 
principal  laws  of  hygiene.  Mineralogy:  Knowledge  of  the 
simplest  crystal  forms  and  of  some  especially  important 
minerals.  Physics:  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  physics  and  of 
the  fundamentals  of  mathematical  geography  and  astronomy. 
Chemistry:  Knowledge  of  the  simplest  chemical  phenomena. 

{h)  Topics  of  instruction  [Lehraiifgaben] 

VI,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  of  flowering  plants  at 
hand  and  discussion  of  the  forms  and  parts  of  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  easily  perceived  forms  of  inflorescence,  and 
fruits.  Description  of  important  mammals  and  birds,  with 
reference  to  external  markings  and  to  characteristic  details  of 
the  skeleton  (according  to  specimens  or  representations  at 
hand),  with  comments  on  their  mode  of  life,  their  uses  and 
their  depredations.  Exercises  in  simple  schematic  drawing 
pf  the  thing  observed,  as  in  the  following  classes. 

V,  two  hours  a  week.  Thoro  examination  of  the  external 
organs  of  the  flowering  plants,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  observed  specimens  and  with  the  comparison  of 
related  forms.  Description  of  important  vertebrates  (accord- 
ing to  specimens  or  representations  at  hand),  with  comments 
on  their  mode  of  life,  their  uses,  and  their  depredations.  Main 
features  of  the  bony  structure  in  man. 

IV,   two  hours   a  week.     Description   and   comparison  of 
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plants  with  obscure  flower  structure.  Survey  of  the  natural 
system  of  flowering  plants.  Articulate  animals,  with  especial 
attention  to  insects. 

U  III,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  and  comparison  of 
certain  needle-bearing  trees  and  cryptogamic  plants,  discussion 
of  the  more  important  foreign  useful  plants.  In  connection 
with  these,  a  survey  of  the  whole  natural  system,  the  most 
essential  things  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  as 
well  as  something  on  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  Lower 
animals  and  a  glance  over  the  animal  kingdom. 

O  III,  two  hours  a  week.  Study  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.  Instruction  in  hygiene.  Preparatory  lecture- 
course  I  in  physics :  Simplest  phenomena  of  the  mechanics  of 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  as  well  as  of  heat,  in  experi- 
mental treatment. 

U  II,  two  hours  a  week.  Preparatory  lecture-course  II  in 
physics :  rudiments  of  chemistry,  with  discussion  of  some  im- 
portant minerals.  Simplest  phenomena  of  the  science  of 
magnetism  and  electricity,  in  experimental  treatment.  In 
those  institutions  which  have  arranged  a  substitute  for  Greek, 
or  from  which,  as  a  rule,  a  large  exodus  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
untersecunda,  the  body  of  instruction  is  to  be  supplemented 
(in  the  first-mentioned  institutions  by  way  of  substitution)  by 
the  treatment  of  simple  phenomena  in  acoustics  and  optics. 

O  II,  two  hours  a  week.  Science  of  heat  with  applications 
to  meteorology.  Magnetism  and  electricity,  especially  gal- 
vanic action. 

U  and  O  I,  two  hours  a  week  in  each.  Mechanics,  with  ap- 
plications to  heat  (mechanical  equivalent  of  heat),  mathe- 
matical geography,  and  astronomy.  Wave  motion,  acoustics, 
and  optics.  Repetitions  and  additions  with  regard  to  the 
whole  field. 

B.     i?^a/GYMNAsiuM   AND   Obcrrealscuooh 

(a)  General  scope  of  instruction 

Botany:  Knowledge  of  the  natural  system,  especially  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  native  flowering  plants,  of 
certain  cryptogamic  plants,  and  of  the  most  important  foreign 
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useful  plants;  acquaintance  with  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion; knowledge  of  the  life  phenomena  of  the  plants  dealt  with, 
and  of  the  most  frequent  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  The 
most  essential  things  in  the  morphology,  anatomy,  and  physiol- 
ogy of  plants.  Zoology:  Knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  verte- 
brate animals  and  of  the  invertebrates;  acquaintance  with  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  most 
prominent  animals,  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  of  the  principal  laws  of  hygiene.  Mineralogy: 
Knowledge  of  the  most  important  crystal  forms,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical  properties,  chemical  composition,  and  the 
geological  and  industrial  significance  of  the  chief  minerals. 
Physics:  Sound  [sichere]  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  physics,  as 
well  as  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  statement  of  the 
chief  laws,  knowledge  of  the  weightiest  doctrines  of  mathe- 
matical geography  and  astronomy.  Chemistry:  Knowledge 
of  the  chief  elements  and  of  their  principal  compounds, 
especially  the  inorganic  compounds,  as  well  as  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  chemistry.  In  the  ob err ealschool,  in 
addition,  an  extended  treatment  of  organic  chemistry. 

(b)  Topics  of  instruction 

VI,  two  hours  a  week.     As  in  the  gymnasium. 

V,  two  hours  a  week.     As  in  the  gymnasium. 

IV,  two  hours  a  week.  Comparative  description  of  related 
kinds  and  species  of  flowering  plants  (according  to  specimens 
at  hand).  Reference  to  the  Linngean  system.  First  exercises 
in  identification.  Repetitions  and  extensions  of  the  zoological 
teaching  of  the  earlier  classes  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
the  vertebrates. 

U  III,  two  hours  a  week.  Description  and  comparison  of 
plants  with  developed  flower  structure  and  of  some  crypto- 
gamic  plants.  In  addition,  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
morphological  and  biological  conceptions.  The  main  families 
of  flowering  plants.  Survey  of  the  natural  system.  Exercises 
in  identification.  Articulate  animals,  with  especial  attention 
to  insects  and  their  orders. 
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O  III,  two  and  four  hours  a  week,  respectively  [two  in  the 
r^a/gymnasium,  four  in  the  o&^rr^a/school] .  Summary  re- 
view of  the  preceding  matter  relating  to  natural  history. 
Lower  animals.  Survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Preparatory 
lecture  course  I  in  physics:  The  simplest  phenomena  of  the 
mechanics  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
heat,  in  experimental  treatment.  In  the  o^^rr^a/schools  are 
added :  extensions  and  re-enforcements  of  the  botanical  and 
zoological  instruction,  with  reference  to  morphology,  biology, 
and  systematology,  as  well  as  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants  (especially  domestic  and  foreign  useful  plants)  and 
animals.     Continued  exercises  in  the  identification  of  plants. 

U  II,  four  and  six  hours  a  week,  respectively.  The  most 
essential  things  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 
Something  on  plant  diseases  and  their  causes.  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  man.  Instruction  in  hygiene.  Preparatory 
lecture  course  II  in  physics:  The  simplest  phenomen-^  of  the 
science  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  of  acoustics,  and  of 
optics,  in  experimental  treatment.  Preparatory  lecture  course 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  in  the  r^a/gymnasium  in  con- 
nection with  natural  history  and  physics,  in  the  oherreah&iOo\ 
in  separate  lecture  hours. 

O  II,  five  and  six  hours  a  week,  respectively.  Physics: 
Heat  (with  omission  of  heat  radiation),  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  especially  galvanic  action.  Chemistry:  Formal 
introduction  to  chemistry.  Outlines  of  the  atomic  theory* 
Chemical  formulas.  U  and  O  I,  five  and  six  hours  a  week 
respectively  in  each.^ 

Physics:  Mechanics,  with  application  to  heat  (mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat),  and  to  mathematical  geography  and 
astronomy.  Wave  motion,  acoustics,  and  optics,  radiation 
phenomena  of  heat  and  of  electricity,  repetitions  and  additions 
with  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  physics.  Chemistry:  Syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  most  important  elements  and  the  most 
noteworthy  compounds,  including  some  of  the  organic,  ex- 
tension of  the  theoretical  portions,  stoichiometric  calculations. 


1  That  is,  five   hours  a  week  for  physics  and    chemistry  together   in   the  real- 
gymnasium  in  each  year  of  the  prima;  six  hours  a  week  in  the  ober7'ealsc\\oo\. 
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elements  of  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  simple  exercises 
in  the  laboratory.  In  the  oherreah&^ooX,  in  addition,  some 
connected  portions  of  organic  chemistry. 

C.      i^^a/sCHOOL 

[As  the  course  is  identical  with  that  of  the  first  six  years- 
of  the  oberrealschool,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  here.] 

OFFICIAL  COMMENTS   FOR  THE   NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  In  the  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  sum  total  of  various  kinds  of  useful  knowledge, 
however  vakiable  in  itself  this  may  be,  is  not  the  final  object 
sought,  but  is  only  a  means  for  the  advancement  of  general' 
culture.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  use  his  senses  aright  and  to- 
describe  aright  the  thing  observed;  he  must  gain  an  insight 
into  the  orderly  connection  of  natural  phenomena  and  into  the 
significance,  for  life,  of  the  laws  of  nature;  he  must  also,  so- 
far  as  this  is  possible  in  school,  learn  to  understand  the  ways 
by  which  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  has  been  and  can  be 
attained.  Seeing  and  trying  have  to  occupy  a  large  place  in 
the  instruction. 

2.  The  instruction  in  botany  and  zoology  has,  from  the  be- 
ginning thru  to  the  observation  and  description  of  particu- 
lar plants  and  animals,  to  lead  the  pupils  gradually  on  by  com- 
parison of  related  forms  to  the  possession  of  the  main  concep- 
tions of  morphology  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  system,  and* 
at  the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  most  im- 
portant phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
emphasis  is  thruout  to  be  placed,  not  so  much  on  a  great 
compass  of  subject-matter  as  on  its  thoro  working  out  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.     .     . 

3.  [Relates  to  the  division  of  the  school  year  for  purposes 
of  instruction  in  botany  and  zoology.] 

4.  The  instruction  in  anthropology  in  the  gymnasium  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  if  it  is  limited  substan- 
tially to  the  anatomical  side,  while  the  physiological  gives  way^ 
to  the  physical-chemical  instruction.     To  this  end  it  is  neces- 
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sary  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  (most  advantageously  in  I): 
to  take  for  a  physiological  course  a  part  of  the  hours  assigned] 
to  physics  instruction. 

5.  The  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry,  together  witi 
mineralogy,  is  divided  into  two  courses. 

(a)  In  the  first  of  these  courses,  v^hich  commonly  occupies] 
the  O  III  and  U  II,  only  the  simplest  matters,  those  besti 
•adapted  to  the  understanding  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
these  grades,  are  to  be  dealt  with.  In  this  thruout,  experi- 
ment, but  in  its  simplest  form,  has  to  serve  as  the  foundation; 
moreover,  wherever  possible,  the  pupil's  own  experience  is  to 
Tdc  used  as  the  starting  point.  Election  is  limited  to  the  parts 
designated  in  the  Topics  of  Instruction.  In  the  r^a/institutions 
as  well  as  in  the  gymnasium,  in  this  course,  the  elements  of 
chemistry  are  to  be  treated  in  an  introductory  way  only,  since 
in  the  second  course,  beginning  with  the  O  II,  especial  hours 
are  assigned  for  the  chemical-mineralogical  instruction.  The 
<iivision  of  the  four  hours  in  the  U  II  of  the  r^a/gymnasium 
between  natural  history  [Naturbeschreibung]  and  physical 
■science  [Naturlehre]  is  left  to  the  individual  institutions. 
Moreover,  in  special  circumstances,  particularly  in  institutions 
not  having  a  full  course  [Nichtvollanstalten],  another  appor- 
tionment of  the  natural-science  matter  to  the  two  classes  O  III 
and  U  II  is  permissible,  provided  that  thereby  the  Topics  of 
Instruction  in  the  classes  mentioned  suffer  no  abridgment.  In 
the  oberrealschool  a  separation  of  the  physics  instruction  from 
the  chemical-mineralogical  exists  from  the  beginning. 

(b)  In  the  second  course,  which  is  based  on  the  first,  the 
Tcnowledge  there  gained  is  to  be  deepened  and  broadened.  In 
this  grade  also  experiment  is  an  essential  element  of  the  in- 
-struction;  but  in  contrast  with  the  under  grade,  where  it  has 
a  more  qualitative  character,  it  will  here,  especially  in  the  real- 
institutions,  be  turned  more  in  the  quantitative  direction.  Here 
comes  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  chief  laws;  the 
instruction  in  theoretical  optics  (especially  in  the  lore  of  polari- 
zation and  double  refraction)  must  be  limited  to  the  most 
"important  phenomena.  Of  mathematical  geography  and  as- 
tronomy, the  fundamental  parts  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
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mathematical  hours,  so  that  only  the  extension  of  the  knowl- 
edge there  gained  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  physics  instruc- 
tion. In  this  course  also,  where  peculiar  conditions  recom- 
mend it,  the  topics  of  instruction  may  be  shifted  from  one 
class  grade  to  another,  provided  only  that  the  total  purpose  is 
safely  accomplished. 

(c)  The  instruction  in  mineralogy  is  most  naturally  joined 
with  the  chemical  instruction.  This  does  not  forbid  that  in 
especial  circumstances,  in  institutions,  for  example,  which  lie 
in  a  mineral-bearing,  mine-working  region,  some  special  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  mineralogical  instruction.  The  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  are  the  most  important  crystal  forms  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  chief  minerals,  and  in 
the  r^a/institutions  the  elements  of  geognosy  and  geology.  In 
chemistry  care  must  be  given  to  this,  that  the  pupil  be  not, 
thru  indiscriminate  treatment  of  all  the  elements  and  their 
compounds,  overburdened  with  subject-matter  and  forced  to 
getting  things  mainly  by  memory.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
technical  application  of  chemical  as  well  as  of  physical  science 
shall  receive  attention.  Furthermore,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
into  account,  not  merely  important  hygienic  considerations, 
for  example,  in  the  discussion  of  water,  air,  and  food,  but  also 
the  connections  with  biology.  In  the  practical  exercises  the 
pupils  are  to  go  thru  the  most  important  reactions  of  the 
metalloids  and  metals,  carry  out  simple  qualitative  analyses, 
and  make  easy  preparations.  Exercises  of  the  same  kind,  which 
under  proper  direction  have  an  educational  value  not  to  be 
despised,  are  under  circumstances  permissible  even  for  the 
province  of  physics  instruction. 

6.  With  the  great  abundance  of  material  in  every  field  and 
v/ith  the  comparatively  small  number  of  study  hours  available 
therefor,  especially  in  the  gymnasium,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  given  to  making  a  proper  selection.  The  endeavor  of  the 
teacher  is  to  be  directed  before  all  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  be 
trained  to  observe  and  think  for  himself;  all  overloading  with 
matter  to  be  acquired  by  memory  is  to  be  avoided.  Heavy 
home  tasks  are  to  be  imposed  only  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
rf'a/institutions,  at  most  four  a  week. 
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It  appears  from  these  official  plans  and  instructions  that  in 
Prussian  schools  the  biological  studies,  botany  and  zoology, 
are  taught  in  a  way  suggested  by  the  term  ''  natural  history." 
No  student  exercises  (Ubungen)  in  these  sciences  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  r^a/institutions  such 
exercises  do  not  go  beyond  practice  in  the  identification  of 
plants.  Taught  in  this  way,  botany  and  zoology  naturally  pre- 
cede the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Prussian  schools, 
as  they  doubtless  still  do  in  most  American  schools,  in  spite  of 
some  endeavor  to  put  them  on  a  more  ambitious  basis  requir- 
ing some  previous  acquaintance  with  physical  science.  The 
practical  purpose,  which  is  seldom  quite  lost  sight  of  by  Ger- 
man idealism,  is  here  observable  in  the  requirement  that  some 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  most  common  diseases  of 
plants. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  come  near  the  end  of  the 
natural  history  and  the  beginning  of  the  physics,  when  the  boy 
is  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  are,  apparently,  disposed  of  in 
about  one  week-hour  thru  one  year.  Insistence  on  "  tem- 
perance "  teaching  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  official 
documents. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  natural-history  studies  and  the  study 
of  the  human  body  occupy,  taken  all  together,  the  same  number 
of  week-hours  as  the  physics  and  chemistry;  but,  as  the  latter 
come  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  getting  more  of  the  pupil's  strength.  In  the  r^a/institutions 
physics  and  chemistry  receive  an  absolutely  and  relatively  still 
larger  share  of  his  attention. 

Physics  is  begun  before  chemistry;  but  after  a  time  the  two 
studies  are  carried  on  together;  that  is,  during  the  same  year 
or  years.  Mineralogy  is  taught  under  the  head  of  chemistry; 
but  even  with  this  arrangement  chemistry  apparently  is  given 
less  time  than  physics,  especially  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
with  its  "  discussion  of  some  important  minerals,"  it  seems 
to  occupy  in  all  not  more  than  one  week-hour  for  one  year; 
while  in  the  same  institution  physics,  with  some  attention  to 
mathematical  geography  and  astronomy  and  to  mineralogy, 
has  some  eight  week-hours  in  all.     This  is,  probably,  rather 
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more  time  than  is  commonly  given  to  physics  in  good  second- 
ary schools  or  college  preparatory  schools  in  this  country. 

In  the  r^a/gymnasiiim  physics  and  chemistry  together  have 
about  eighteen  v^eek-hours;  and  in  the  oherreah&iOoX  they 
have  about  twenty-one  week-hours.  Just  how  these  totals  are 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  we  are  not  told,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  likely  that  somewhat  different  practices  prevail 
in  different  schools.  In  this  and  in  other  matters  of  detail  it 
is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  to  leave 
considerable  freedom  to  the  schools. 

The  scope,  or  content,  of  the  chemistry  instruction  in  the 
r^a/gymnasium  appears  to  be  not  very  different  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  College  Entrance  Board's  definition  of  the  require- 
ment in  chemistry.  The  description,  "  knowledge  of  the  chief 
elements  and  of  their  principal  compounds,  especially  the  inor- 
ganic compounds,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry,"  would  serve  well  as  an  abridgment  of  the  "  defini- 
tion "  given  by  the  board.  Furthermore,  the  laboratory  work 
prescribed  for  pupils  in  the  r^a/gymnasium  appears  to  be  (see 
Official  Comment  (5)  c)  much  like  that  recommended  by  the 
board.  Apparently,  the  r^a/gymnasium  gives  rather  more 
time  in  the  aggregate  to  chemistry,  including  mineralogy  and 
crystallography,  than  the  average  good  American  secondary 
school;  but  in  chemistry  proper  it  would  appear  that  these  two 
classes  of  institutions  attempt  very  similar  ends  by  very  similar 
means.  The  oherreahohooX  gives,  in  addition,  considerable 
work  in  organic  chemistry,  which  probably  has  little  counter- 
part in  American  schools.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
chemistry  of  the  classical  gymnasium  is  very  slight. 

The  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  physics  teaching  may  well 
be  considered  together.  Laboratory  exercises  in  physics,  if 
not  quite  unknown  in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools,  are  un- 
required by  the  general  law.  This  fact,  taken  with  the  condi- 
tion that  more  time  is  given  to  physics  in  Prussian  schools, 
even  in  the  classical  gymnasium,  than  in  most  American  sec- 
ondary schools,  makes  it  possible  for  the  former  to  take  up 
matters  which  the  latter  must  leave  untouched,  for  example, 
(see  Official  Comment  (5)  a)  polarization  and  double  defrac- 
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tion  of  light  and  something  of  mathematical  geography  and 
astronomy.  A  German  text-book  of  physics  for  the  higher 
schools  is  in  marked  contrast  with  American  school  text-books 
in  the  same  subject.  For  example,  Jochmann's  Grundriss  der 
Experimental  Physik  contains  in  its  13th  edition  (1896),  sa 
far  at  least  as  my  rather  hasty  examination  has  shown,  na 
directions  for  or  reference  to  laboratory  work  by  pupils,  no 
"  problems,"  no  questions  even.  It  is  as  purely  and  dryly  in- 
formational as  a  dictionary,  and  it  makes  free  use  of  trigonom- 
etry. The  ordinary  American  schoolboy  of  seventeen  years 
could  or  would  do  nothing  with  it.  Even  the  German  school- 
boy, it  appears,  is  not  required  to  "  recite  "  from  such  a  book> 
Russell,  in  his  German  higher  schools,  describes  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  teaching  physics  in  such  schools  somewhat 
as  follows:  The  teacher,  always  a  man  and  usually  well 
equipped  for  his  work,  gives  experimental  demonstrations  in 
the  presence  of  his  class,  with  an  accompaniment  of  oral  ex- 
planation and  of  questions  addressed  to  the  pupils.  The  latter 
take  notes  on  the  demonstrations,  which  notes  they  afterward 
elaborate  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book.  They  are  questioned  on 
the  work  which  they  have  written  up,  and  their  notebooks  are 
examined. 

In  trying  to  estimate  a  priori  the  results  of  such  a  method 
of  instruction  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ambition,  hope,  and 
pride  of  a  German  boy,  and  of  his  family  for  him,  lie  in  his 
success  as  a  scholar.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  gets,  in  any  of  the  higher  schools  of  his  country, 
a  very  considerable  and  very  useful  knowledge  of  general  phys- 
ics. On  the  other  hand,  one  would  expect  to  find,  and  the 
testimony  of  Americans  who  have  studied  abroad  is  to  the 
same  effect,  that  in  general  handiness  and  in  acquaintance  with 
laboratory  apparatus  and  methods,  the  German  student  is  very 
deficient  when  he  enters  the  university.  But  his  general  knowl- 
edge of  physics  and  his  training  in  mathematics  are  such,  and 
his  habit  of  steady  effort  is  so  fixed,  that  after  a  year  of  all- 
around  laboratory  work,  the  practicum,  he  begins  some  special 
research  with  good  hope  of  success. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  physics  teaching  in 
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German  higher  schools  is  excellent  in  its  way.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  journal  as  the  Zeitschrift,  from  which  I  have 
copied  the  Lehrpldne,  and  from  which  I  shall  make  other  ex- 
tracts in  the  course  of  this  paper,  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
demonstration  side  of  physics  teaching  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  admirably  developed  in  Germany.  This  periodical  is 
issued  six  times  a  year,  each  Heft  being  some  sixty  or  seventy 
pages.  It  is  well  printed  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  devoted,, 
as  its  title  implies,  to  the  betterment  of  instruction,  but  in  a 
broad  way.  It  publishes  continually  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  long- familiar  apparatus  and  experiments;  for 
example,  those  relating  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  It  takes 
up  the  latest  important  discoveries,  and  gives  methods  of  mak- 
ing the  results  of  such  discoveries  visible  and  tangible  to 
pupils.  It  seeks  for  simple  and  striking  illustrations  of  all  the 
great  laws.  It  publishes  reports  of  scientific  meetings,  espe- 
cially meetings  in  which  the  teaching  of  science  is  discussed. 
It  discourses  ably  on  current  educational  topics  relating  to 
physics  and  chemistry.  It  reviews  many  new  books,  American 
books  included,  intelligently  and  appreciatively.  It  does,  in 
short,  about  everything  which  a  journal  or  review  can  do  to 
inform  and  strengthen  its  readers  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  their  profession.  It  is  such  an  organ  as  the  teachers 
of  science  in  this  country  ought  in  time  to  make  of  the  very 
promising  beginning  which  we  have  in  School  science. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  notice  not  only  current  practice,  but 
current  tendencies,  in  the  German  treatment  of  instruction  in 
physics.  Are  the  Germans  likely  to  give  their  boys  laboratory 
exercises  in  physics  in  the  secondary  schools  ?  Are  they  work- 
ing in  that  direction,  and  if  so,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  outcome?  Russell  gives  an  intimation  that  individ- 
ual laboratory  work  by  pupils  was  formerly  more  common  in 
German  schools  than  it  is  now.  He  says,  German  higher 
schools,  p.  350,  "  The  presence  of  laboratories  well  equipped 
for  individual  work,  and  supported  by  annual  appropriations  in 
most  German  schools,  shows  that  the  present  method  of  science 
teaching  is  a  reaction  against  earlier  notions  concerning  the 
function  of  laboratory  practice.     So  long  as  the  aim  was  to 
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teach  the  sciences  per  se,  laboratory  work  was  necessary  for 
each  individual;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  idea  that  the 
sciences  are  no  more  to  be  considered  independent  studies  than 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  that  mental  development 
of  the  pupil  is  of  more  consequence  than  definite  information 
on  any  one  subject,  class  instruction  at  once  comes  into  the 
foreground.  Laboratory  work  is  still  counted  an  exercise  of 
^reat  value,  but  its  aim  is  to  facilitate  application  rather  than 
to  promote  individual  investigation.  The  right  use  of  the 
inductive  method  by  no  means  shifts  the  responsibility  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  do  even  more 
teaching;  in  fact  the  pupil  can  be  more  safely  trusted  to  work 
independently  along  deductive  lines  than  inductive." 

Now  I  suspect,  being  doubtless  prompted  to  this  suspicion 
by  a  long-established  conviction  or  prejudice  of  my  own,  that 
this  passage  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  Germans  once 
tried  the  qualitative,  ''  heuristic/'  method  of  laboratory  work 
for  pupils  and  found  it  impracticable;  found  that  the  pupils  had 
virtually  to  be  told  everything,  and  naturally  concluded  that  it 
was  easier  to  tell  a  thing  once  to  a  class  as  a  whole  than  to  tell 
it  to  each  member  of  the  class  taken  singly.  If  this  has  been 
the  experience  and  the  conclusion  of  the  German  teachers, 
there  are  many  teachers  in  America  who  have  been  led  in  the 
same  way  to  the  same  end.  Furthermore,  just  as  American 
teachers  have  found  practicable  and  profitable  laboratory  work 
for  their  pupils  in  quantitative  exercises,  whether  "  along  de- 
ductive lines  "  or  not  is  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  it 
requires  independent,  unbiased  observation  and  thinking,  so 
German  teachers  appear  to  be  moving — slowly,  to  be  sure^ — to- 
ward a  like  discovery.  Let  me  give  one  or  two  quotations  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  In  volume  iv.  of  Baumeister's 
Handbuch  der  Erziehungs-  and  Unterrichtslehre  fur  hohere 
Schulen  (1898),  Professor  J.  Kiessling  of  Hamburg  speaks 
very  approvingly  of  experiments  or  observations  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  pupil  at  home.  These  interest  the  elders  of  the 
family  and  may  form  in  the  pupil  a  life  habit.  Kiessling,  how- 
ever, gives  a  warning :  "  If  this  home-work  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  play,  but  bring  lasting  benefit,  it  is  desirable  to  have  taken 
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up  from  the  beginning  measurements  and  calculations  and  the 
graphic  representation  of  finished  series  of  observations."  He 
presently  continues  thus :  '*  In  various  quarters  the  establish- 
ment of  pupil  exercises  as  an  elective  part  of  the  instruction 
has  been  discussed,  and  in  many  institutions  such  exercises 
have  already  been  established  with  excellent  success.  This 
success  is,  however,  conditioned  so  exclusively  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the  character  of  the  apparatus 
and  space  at  command,  that  formidable  hindrances  are  still 
in  the  way  of  the  general  introduction  of  such  exercises.  This 
side  of  physics  instruction  has  been  very  thoroly  dealt  with 
by  Noack  in  Giessen,  whose  Guide  for  practical  pupil  exer- 
cises  [Leitfaden  fiir  praktische  Schuleriibungen]  offers  suf- 
ficient exercise  material  for  all  needs,  tho  the  author  of  it 
declares  with  especial  emphasis  that  in  its  use  any  overstepping 
of  the  boundary  of  the  field  of  elementary  physics  prescribed 
for  the  higher  schools  by  the  Lehrpldne  is  to  be  strictly 
avoided." 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  physikalischen  und  chemischen 
Unterricht,  vol.  15  (1902),  in  the  account  of  a  session,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1 90 1,  of  the  Verein  zur  Foderung  des  physikalischen 
Unterricht  zu  Berlin,  occurs  the  following:  "The  same  [Herr 
Hahn]  spoke  on  pupils'  exercises  and  the  arrangements  espe- 
cially adapted  for  these  exercises  in  the  domain  of  heat  conduc- 
tion and  radiation,  thermometry,  determination  of  melting- 
points,  quantities  of  heat,  specific  heat,  heat  of  evaporation. 
He  showed  that  in  regard  to  pupils'  exercises,  people  are  in 
foreign  countries,  namely,  in  England  and  America,  far  ahead 
of  us,  and  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  not  letting  ourselves 
be  surpassed  by  these  countries  in  so  important  a  field  of  in- 
struction." 

In  the  same  Zeitscrift,  vol.  15  (1902),  p.  129,  Dr.  Carl 
Noack,  already  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Kiessling, 
opens  as  follows  an  article  of  considerable  length  on  Apparate 
und  Aufgaben  fiir  physikalische  S chiller ilhun gen:  "  To  a 
strongly  expressed  wish  of  the  editor  of  this  journal  [Dr.  F. 
Poske]  for  more  exercises  and  problems  for  the  pupils*  labora- 
tory course  [S chiller praktikum'],  T  respond  so  much  the  more 
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willingly  because  of  late  the  interest  in  this  side  of  instruction 
in  physics  seems  to  me  to  have  again  become  active."  Dr. 
Noack  presently  goes  on,  after  remarking  'that  lecture-table 
experiments  on  the  heat  developed  by  an  electric  current  are 
inconvenient,  to  give  suggestions  for  many  exercises,  the  titles 
of  a  few  of  which  I  will  reproduce  here : 

1.  How  does  the  current  heat  depend  on  the  current 
strength  ? 

2.  How  does  the  current  heat  depend  on  the  resistance? 

3.  To  determine  the  amount  of  heat  developed  per  second 
by  I  ampere  with  a  potential  difference  of  i  volt. 

4.  To  determine  the  resistance  of  the  calorimeter  wire  by 
means  of  the  equation  w— Q-f-o.237  i. 

In  all  he  gives  twenty  titles,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  relate 
to  quantitative  work. 

In  the  same  journal  for  November,  1901,  is  an  abstract  of 
another  paper  by  Dr.  Noack,  from  which  abstract  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  taken  :  ''  He  has  from  the  beginning  laid  greater 
weight  on  measurement  exercises,  and  has  become  with  the 
lapse  of  years  and  the  accumulation  of  experience  still  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion.  Not  that  he  would  have  it  [quali- 
tative work]  put  aside  altogether;  the  production  of  Chladni's 
sound-figures,  the  development  of  representations  of  magnetic 
lines  of  force  and  fixing  of  them  on  sensitive  paper,  the  seek- 
ing out  of  a  frictional  electricity  potential  series,  reproduction 
of  electric  radiation-figures  after  Lichtenberg  and  Antolik,  or 
the  building  up  and  study  of  optical  instruments  on  the  optical 
bench,  have  even  with  him  found  their  fitting  place;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  vanish  in  number  and  significance  in  comparison 
with  the  measurement  exercises,  and  he  has,  moreover,  in  all 
these  years  not  found  that  the  wish  and  the  need  for  more 
qualitative  experiments  arose  among  the  pupils  participating; 
on  the  contrary,  those  experiments  and  problems  were  han- 
dled with  livelier  interest  and  greater  zeal  in  which  a  result 
traceable  by  number  or  curve  is  gained." 

To  sum  up  in  regard  to  physics:  The  Prussian  higher 
schools,  especially  the  r^a/institutions,  give  rather  more  time 
to  physics  teaching  than  American  secondary  schools  give  to  it. 
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The  general  ends  sought  in  the  schools  of  these  two  countries 
are  not  very  different.  Probably  most  good  American  schools 
would  subscribe  to  Official  Comment  i,  without  much  change. 

The  means  by  which  the  general  ends  are  sought  in  these 
two  countries  respectively  differ  considerably.  Prussia  has 
greatly  developed  the  method  of  lecture-table  demonstration, 
which  many  American  teachers,  partly,  no  doubt,  frpm  the 
shameful  lack  of  manual  assistance  in  American  schools,  at 
present  sadly  neglect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  in  America  are 
much  farther  on  with  the  problem  of  class  laboratory  work 
in  physics  than  are  the  teachers  of  Prussia. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University 


IV 

EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOM- 
ETRY (V) 

Concerning  Space 

Ways  of  Regarding  the  Straight  Line,  the  Circle  (Circular 
Line),  the  Plane,  and  the  Sphere  (Sphere-Surface,  Spherical 
Surface.) 

On  looking  at  this  sheet  of  foolscap,  does  it  seem  to  be 
smooth  or  to  be  rough?  If,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  you  feel 
it,  by  passing  the  tips  of  your  fingers  over  it,  does  it  still  seem 
to  be  smooth?  You  have  tried  sight  and  touch.  Have  you 
other  "  senses  "  ?  What  are  their  names  ?  Have  these  senses 
anything  to  say  as  to  whether  the  sheet  is  smooth  or  rough? 
Two  of  our  senses,  then,  tell  us  that  the  sheet  is  smooth,  the 
others  are  silent.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  piece  of  dry  starched 
unironed  linen?  Was  it  smooth  and  even  or  rough,  irregular, 
and  uneven?  Now  look  at  the  sheet  thru  this  magnifying 
glass,  and  tell  me  whether  you  see  anything  like  that  piece 
of  linen.  Do  you  think  the  sheet  is  really  smooth  and  even, 
as  touch  and  the  naked  eye  tell  us,  or  is  it  as  the  glass  seems 
to  show,  rough,  marked  by  many  ups  and  downs,  by  nu- 
merous little  elevations  and  depressions  and  ridges  like  those 
of  an  orange  peel?  As  John  doubts  the  story  of  the  glass, 
I  will  ask  him  to  examine  the  paper  again  with  the  naked  eye 
in  better  light,  at  the  window  yonder.  William  may  tell  us, 
if  he  can,  why  we  should  rather  believe  the  eye  when  it  says 
"  rough  "  than  when  it  says  "  smooth."  We  agree  now  that 
the  sheet  is  rough,  uneven,  irregular.  This  sheet  is  a  solid, 
a  material  or  physical  solid;  and  the  space  it  occupies,  what 
sort  of  solid  is  that?  Are  the  two  solids  the  same  in  shape f 
Then  you  can  tell  me  whether  that  space  solid  is  smooth  or 
rough,  even  or  uneven.  What  is  the  answer?  Has  the  solid 
a  surface?     Is  that  surface  smooth  or  rough,  even  or  uneven? 
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Is  there  any  difference  between  saying  a  solid  is  uneven  and 
saying  the  surface  of  the  sohd  is  uneven?  (No.)  Explain. 
The  surface  we  have  been  talking  about,  tho  at  first  it 
seemed  to  be  even,  is  really  very  uneven.  Now  let  us  get  a 
surface  that  both  is,  and  seems  to  be,  uneven.  I  will  ask 
Henry  to  take  this  sheet  and  crumple  it  up  into  a  wad.  He 
may  now  unfold  the  paper  somewhat  so  that  we  may  see  the 
entire  sheet.  Is  it  now  smooth  or  very  uneven  and  irregular? 
Is  the  same  true  of  the  space  it  takes  up  ?  If,  now,  you  treat 
that  solid  as  a  surface,  what  adjectives  would  you  use  to 
describe  that  surface?  Close  your  eyes  and  think  of  a  point 
moving  in  this  uneven  surface  so  as  to  trace  a  circuit  from 
some  point  back  to  the  starting  place.  Can  you  see  the  path 
in  your  mind's  eye?  The  path  you  have  imagined  is  a  closed 
line.  Why  call  it  closed?  John  may  take  this  pencil  and 
mark  on  the  crumpled  paper  the  sort  of  path  he  imagined  the 
moving  point  to  trace.  Very  well,  perhaps  no  two  of  us 
imagined  exactly  the  same  path,  but  all  of  us  imagined  closed 
paths.  Any  such  closed  path  will  do  for  our  purpose.  You 
may  all  of  you  again  close  your  eyes  and  this  time  imagine 
the  surface  cut  along  such  a  closed  path.  Have  you  in  this 
way  imagined  a  piece  cut  quite  out  of  the  surface?  Now 
think  of  this  piece  as  being  slipped  about  on  the  surface. 
The  shape  of  the  piece  is  not  to  be  changed.  As  the  piece  is 
slipped  about  over  the  surface,  does  it  -fit  everywhere? 
(No.)  Does  it  fit  anywhere f  (Except  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, probably  not;  certainly  not,  if  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
uneven,  and  it  may  be.)  Suppose  the  piece  turned  over  and 
then  slipped  about  on  the  surface,  will  it  fit?  Can  you  not 
think  of  other  such  uneven  surfaces?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
sea-shell?  Tell  me  what  kind  you  have  seen.  How  large 
was  the  largest?  What  were  the  colors?  Could  you  de- 
scribe the  shape  so  that  a  person  who  never  saw  one  could 
get  the  correct  image  of  the  shape  from  your  description? 
The  shell  has  a  surface,  has  it  not?  If  a  piece  of  that  sur- 
face were  cut  out  and  slipped  about  on  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
would  it  fit?  Could  it  wabble  while  touching  the  surface? 
But  if  the  piece  fit,  could  it  wabble?     Would  the  cut-out  piece 
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fit,  if  turned  over  and  slipped  about  ?  Henry  may  describe  in 
the  same  way  the  surface  of  a  battered  tin  can.  Describe  the 
surface  of  shallow  water  rippling  over  a  pebbly  bed;  also  that 
of  an  icicle  formed  in  a  strong,  variable  wind. 

Are  all  surfaces  so  irregular  and  uneven  as  those  we  have 
been  talking  about?  Name  one  that  is  not.  Imagine  this 
ball  to  be  perfectly  round.  Has  it  a  surface?  What 
separates  the  space  the  ball  takes  up  from  the  rest  of  space? 
Has  this  boundary  any  thickness?  Henry  may  take  this 
sharp  pencil  and  trace  a  closed  path,  as  irregular  as  he  pleases, 
on  this  ball.  Now  tell  me,  if  the  piece  of  surface  so  marked 
out  were  slipped  about  on  the  rest  of  the  surface,  would  it  fit? 
Exactly?  (Yes.)  Everywhere?  (Yes.)  Such  a  surface  is 
said  to  be  uniform.  Can  you  remember  that  word?  Spell 
it?  What  does  it  mean  as  a  word?  Can  you  by  whistling 
make  a  uniform  sound?  Try  it.  Now  tell  me  precisely 
what  a  uniform  surface  is.  What  is  the  test  (criterion)  of 
uniformity  in  case  of  surfaces?  Is  the  surface  of  your  hand 
uniform?  Is  that  of  a  squash?  Were  the  other  surfaces 
we  spoke  of  uniform?  Why  not?  Now,  John,  in  case  of 
this  ball  surface,  if  a  cut-out  piece  were  turned  over,  flopped, 
as  we  sometimes  say,  and  then  slipped  about,  would  it  fit? 
(Nowhere.)  If  it  would  fit  everywhere  on  being  turned 
over  and  slipped  about,  we  should  say  the  surface  was  reversi- 
ble. But  as  the  turned-over  piece  fails  to  fit,  we  say  the 
surface  is — what?  {Irreversible.)  The  best  way  to  learn 
such  words  is  by  using  them.  Tell  me  now  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  saying  this  surface  is  irreversible.  How  many  sides 
has  this  surface?  Name  them.  (Inside  and  outside.)  Are 
the  two  sides  alike?  (No.)  If  the  surface  were  reversible, 
would  the  two  sides  be  exactly  alike?  (Yes.)  If  the  sides 
were  exactly  alike,  would  the  surface  be  reversible?  (Yes.) 
We  being  outside  of  the  surface,  it  bulges  or  swells  out  to- 
wards us,  and  we  say  it  is  convex;  but  now  if  we  were  within, 
it  would  swell  out  away  from  us,  and  we  should  call  it  concave. 
Can  a  surface  be  convex  on  one  side  without  being  concave  on 
the  other?  Let  us  now  return  to  the  ball  surface.  We  have 
found   out  two   of  its   properties.     What   are   their   names? 
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(Uniformity  and  irreversibility.)  Tell  me  again  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  saying  this  surface  is  uniform  and  irrever- 
sible. We  name  such  a  surface  Sphere  (or  Sphere-surface). 
You  may  now  define  Sphere.  (A  sphere  is  a  surface  that  is 
uniform  and  irreversible.) 

I  wonder  if  you  can  point  out  a  surface  that  is  both  uniform 
and  reversible.  Is  it  a  solid,  a  surface,  a  line  or  a  point  that 
separates  or  bounds  off  the  blackboard  from  the  space  this 
side  of  it?  Let  us  apply  our  tests  to  that  surface.  Imagine 
any  piece  you  like  cut  out,  not  of  the  board,  but  of — what? 
If  slipped  about  over  the  surface,  would  the  piece  fit?  Hence 
the  surface  is — what?  (Uniform.)  If  the  piece  were  turned 
over  and  slipped  about,  would  it  fit?  Everywhere?  The 
surface  is  supposed  to  extend  out  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
board,  without  end.  Hence  this  surface  is — what?  (Re- 
versible.) Such  a  surface  is  named  Plane  (or  Plane  surface). 
You  can  now  define  Plane.  Do'  so.  (A  plane  is  a  surface 
that  is  uniform  and  reversible.) 

Now  you  may  compare  the  sphere  and  the  plane.  They  have 
one  mark  or  defining  property  in  common.  What  is  it? 
What  property  or  mark  has  the  plane  which  the  sphere  has 
not  ?  How  many  sides  has  the  plane  ?  Are  they  exactly  alike 
or  not?  Explain.  Is  one  side  of  the  plane  convex  and  the 
other  concave?  (No.)  If  you  were  within  (i.  e.,  on  one 
side  of  the  sphere,  could  you  pass  to  the  other  side  without 
going  thru?  You  are  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  could  you 
pass  to  the  other  side  without  going  thru?  Not  even  tho 
you  were  able  to  fly  as  fast  and  as  far  as  light  ?  ( No. )  Why 
not?  Can  a  bee  fly  round  a  sphere?  Can  a  bee  or  an  eagle 
fly  round  a  plane?  An  eagle  can  fly  round  some  pieces  of  a 
plane,  can  it  not  ?  Why  not  round  all  pieces  ?  Why  not  round 
a  whole  plane?  Could  it  go  round  the  plane,  if  it  could  fly 
without  atmosphere?  A  sphere  separates  the  whole  of  space 
into  how  many  solids?  (2.)  What  are  they?  (The  space 
within  and  the  space  without.)  Are  these  solids  shaped  alike? 
Have  they  the  same  size?  Does  a  plane  separate  all  space  into 
parts?  How  many?  Describe  them.  (The  part  on  one  side 
and  the  part  on  the  other.)  Are  these  parts  alike  in  shape? 
In  size?     (Such  seems. to  be  the  case.) 
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We  have  talked  of  surfaces  some  of  which  are  neither 
uniform  nor  reversible  (as  the  egg-shell  surface),  some  of 
which  are  both  uniform  and  reversible  (all  planes),  some  of 
which  are  uniform,  but  not  reversible  (all  spheres),  and  now, 
I  think,  a  certain  question  arises.  What  is  it?  (Are  there 
any  surfaces  that  are  reversible  without  being  uniform?) 
And  what  is  the  answer?  It  seems  a  little  odd.  Things 
would  seem  to  balance  off  better  if  we  could  think  of  such  sur- 
faces. Do  you  agree?  Where  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  in  the 
meaning  of  the  ideas,  reversible  and  uniform?  If  a  surface 
is  reversible,  is  it  also  necessarily  uniform?  What  is  the 
converse  question  ?     What  the  answer  ? 

Do  you  think  we  may  talk  of  lines  very  much  as  we  have 
conversed  about  surfaces?  Very  well,  let  us  try?  Look  at 
this  wire,  which  William  was  good  enough  to  bring  for  us.  Is 
it  quite  regular  thruout  its  length,  or  does  it  contain  kinks  and 
bends  ?  The  space  it  occupies,  is  that  shaped  like  the  wire  or 
not  ?  Is  that  space  a  surface  or  line  or  solid  ?  Now  imagine 
it  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  without  otherwise  changing 
shape,  till  it  has  neither  thickness  nor  width.  What  have  we 
now?  (Line.)  Suppose  next  that  we  imagine  that  line 
fastened  by  one  end  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  line  hangs  down. 
Can  you  also  imagine  the  line  drawn  down  till  all  bends  and 
kinks  are  out?  If  you  cut  across  the  wire  so  (showing),  the 
cross-section,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  a  small  round — what? 
(Surface.)  But  if  we  suppose  the  line  so  cut,  would  the 
cross-section  be  a  surface?  What  would  it  be?  (Point.) 
Can  you  think  of  our  hanging  (suspended)  line,  really  only 
a  segment,  as  extending  on  up  thru  the  ceiling,  up  and  up,  on 
past  the  distant  stars,  going  right  on  without  end?  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  go  both  up  and  down  without  stopping.  So  it 
shall  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  What  adjective  do  you 
use  to  describe  such  a  line?  (Straight.)  That  is  right,  and 
now  let  us  try  to  make  out  just  what  we  mean  by  that. 
Imagine  a  piece,  or  segment,  of  the  line  cut  out  and  slipped 
lengthwise  along  the  line,  will  the  piece  fit?  The  straight  line 
is,  then, — what?  (Uniform.)  Now  suppose  you  think  of 
the  segment  turned  over  in  any  way  and  then  applied  length- 
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wise  and  slipped  along  on  the  line.  What  have  I  asked  you  to 
suppose,  Henry?  True,  and  now  tell  me,  will  the  piece  fit? 
The  straight  line  is  therefore  also — what?  (Reversible.)  If 
a  line  were  not  reversible,  should  we  call  it  straight?  What 
two  properties  (or  marks  or  characteristics)  have  we  found  for 
the  straight  line?  If  you  were  asked  to  tell  what  you  mean 
by  calling  this  line  straight,  what  answer  could  you  make? 
Define  Straight  Line.  (A  line  that  is  uniform  and  reversible.) 
And  if  you  were  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  big 
words,  what  would  you  say?  Are  those  words  adjectives  or 
nouns  ?  What  are  the  corresponding  nouns  ?  What  surface  is 
the  straight  line  analogous  to  ?  I  mean,  what  surface  has  the 
same  two  defining  properties?  (Plane.)  We  might  call  the 
plane  a  straight  surface. 

I  believe  that  you  can  now  point  out  a  line  that  is  analogous 
to  the  sphere.  Try  it.  You  say,  the  circle.  Let  us  examine 
it  a  little.  Look  at  this  hoop.  Who  brought  it  here?  I  am 
very  glad  you  did,  it  is  very  convenient.  Is  itperfectly  round?' 
Suppose  it  is,  whether  it  really  is  so  or  not.  How  may  we 
treat  it  as  a  line?  If  a  cut-out  piece  of  the  line  were  slipped 
along  (round)  the  line,  would  it  fit  everywhere?  Then  what 
adjective  may  we  apply?  If  the  piece  were  turned  over  so 
(showing)  and  slipped  along,  would  it  fit?  (Nowhere.)  So 
the  line  is — what?  (Irreversible.)  I  will  now  ask  John  ta 
define  Circle.  (It  is  a  line  that  is  uniform,  but  not  reversible.) 
Who  will  compare  the  straight  line  and  the  circle  as  we  com- 
pared the  plane  and  the  sphere  ?  By  help  of  this  tangled  strings 
(or  wire),  Henry,  I  hope,  will  show  us  clearly  that  a  line  may 
be  neither  uniform  nor  reversible. 

A  little  while  ago  we  talked  of  a  point  so  moving  in  a  surface 
that  its  path  should  be  a  closed  line.  I  believe  we  shall  find 
it  interesting  to  look  at  the  matter  again.  William  may  tell  us 
how  the  point  must  move,  and  then  illustrate  by  use  of  the 
board  or  sphere  or  paper  or  other  device.  Is  it  sufficient  that 
the  moving  point  shall  stop  where  it  starts?  Very  true;  is  it 
necessary?  Might  not  the  point  cross  its  path  before  return- 
ing to  the  point  of  departure,  and  so  form  a  loop?  And  this 
loop,  should  not  we  call  it  a  closed  line?     But  in  such  case^ 
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might  we  not  agree  to  think  of  the  loop  as  being  traced  by  a 
point  starting  on  it  and  moving  round  without  leaving  it? 
This  being  understood,  I  think  we  may  say  it  is  both  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  the  point  stop  where  it  starts  if  the  path  is  to 
he  a  closed  line.  Do  you  agree?  Joseph  may  state  precisely 
what  the  agreement  is.  Very  well,  let  us  stick  to  that  agree- 
ment. If  the  closed  line  is  to  be  in  a  surface,  where  must  the 
point  move  ?  Now,  if  we  cut  a  surface  along  a  closed  line,  do 
ive  thereby  separate  the  surface  into  two  pieces?  William 
answers  yes.  I  will  ask  him  to  take  a  pencil,  a  knife 
(or  pair  of  scissors),  and  this  sheet  of  paper,  which  we  will 
treat  as  a  surface,  and  show  us  exactly  what  he  means  and 
why  he  believes  it.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  Henry?  Tell 
me  once  more  just  what  the  statement  is.  (Cutting  a  surface 
along  a  closed  line  divides  the  surface  into  two  pieces. )  Very 
well,  let  us  try  it  with  another  surface.  Henry  may  cut  a 
•strip,  say  an  inch  wide,  from  this  foolscap  sheet,  draw  a  black 
line  through  the  middle  of  the  strip  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
mark  one  end  of  the  line  A,  and  place  the  letter  B  at  the  other 
-«nd,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strip.  Next,  bring  the  ends 
of  the  strip  together  so  that  B  shall  fall  on  A,  and  fasten  as  with 
paste.  Disregarding  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  we  now  have 
a  band-shaped  surface.  Is  the  line  from  A  round  to  B  a  closed 
line  of  the  surface?  (Yes.)  Henry  may  cut  along  this  line. 
What  is  the  result?  (Two  pieces.)  It  does  seem  as  if  that 
must  be  the  result  every  time.  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  kinds  of  surfaces,  and  we  might  try 
again.  Make  another  strip  like  the  first  and  mark  it  exactly 
as  before,  except  that  B  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  side  of  the 
strip  as  A.  Again  bring  the  ends  together,  twisting  the  strip 
^o  that  B  shall  again  fall  on  A,  and  fasten  as  before.  Now 
disregard  the  thickness  and  we  shall  have  a  twisted  surface. 
Notice  carefully  that  our  line  is  again  a  closed  line,  being  trace- 
able by  a  point  moving  in  the  surface  from  A  round  and  back 
to  A.  Henry  will  now  cut  along  the  closed  line.  Has  the 
unexpected  happened  ?  How  many  pieces  are  there  ?  It  seems, 
then,  that  we  must  change  our  sweeping  statement  about 
always  getting  two  pieces.    How  ?  May  we  conclude  that  there 
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are  surfaces  which  we  cannot  divide  into  two  pieces  by  cutting 
along  a  closed  line?  Is  not  this  statement  also  too  broad? 
Our  first  statement  included  all  surfaces;  and  our  second,  all 
closed  lines  of  some  surfaces.  I  think  John  can  show  us  how 
to  draw  a  closed  line  in  that  twisted  surface  that  shall  separate 
the  surface  into  two  pieces.  What  do  you  now  think  our  state- 
ment should  be?  (In  some  surfaces  some  closed  lines  may  be 
drawn  which  will  not  separate  the  surfaces  into  two  pieces.) 

When  we  talked  of  the  plane  we  agreed  that  it  has  how  many 
sides  ?  Alike  or  unlike  ?  And  the  sphere,  how  many  sides  has 
that  surface?  Like  or  unlike?  To  paint  a  plane  completely, 
one  would  have  to  paint  both  sides.  Do  you  agree?  After 
painting  one  side,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  go  thru  the 
plane,  would  it  not,  to  do  the  other  half  ?  Is  it  the  same  with  the 
sphere?  (Yes.)  Explain.  Consider  this  sheet  of  paper  as  a 
surface,  and  tell  me  whether  to  paint  it  completely  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  thru  it.  But  you  are  certain  that  one  would 
have  either  to  go  thru  the  surface  or  round  an  edge  of  it  ?  And 
is  that  because  it  has  two  sides  ?  Then  if  you  should  find  a  sur- 
face that  you  could  paint  completely  without  having  either  to 
go  thru  it  or  round  an  edge,  I  suppose  you  would  be  compelled 
to  say  that  that  surface  has  but  one  side?  Try  that  band- 
shaped  surface.  Must  you  go  thru  or  else  over  an  edge  ?  How- 
many  sides  has  it?  (Two.)  Now  try  that  twisted  sur- 
face. Can  you  paint  it  completely  without  either  passing 
the  brush  thru  it  or  lifting  the  brush  over  an  edge  of  it? 
How  many  sides,  then,  has  that  surface?  (But  one.)  Isn't 
that  rather  strange?  Would  you  a  few  moments  ago  have 
"believed  there  could  be  a  one-sided  surface?  But  now  you 
see  such  a  one?  A  while  ago  we  found  that  that  tw^isted  sur- 
face has  another  striking  property.  What  was  it?  I  wonder 
if  every  one-sided  surface  has  that  second  property.  What 
is  the  converse  question?    I  wonder  if  each  of  those  properties 

implies  the  other. 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 

(  To  he  continued) 


V 
THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE   COURSE 

BY   A   GRADUATE    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

In  responding  to  the  request  of  the  Educational  Review 
to  give  my  impressions  of  the  American  college  course,  I  find, 
with  some  dismay,  that  my  first  impression  is  one  of  great 
confusion  of  mind.  I  am  even  now,  with  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  possession,  not  quite  sure  what  my  college  course  was.  We 
were  accustomed,  as  undergraduates,  to  speak  quite  indiffer- 
ently of  our  course  as  a  university  or  as  a  college  course.  It 
was  only  by  accident,  as  it  were,  that  I  learned,  during  my 
Junior  year,  that  there  was  supposed  to  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  and  of  the  last  two,  and  that  the  latter  alone  could  prop- 
erly be  called  university  work.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
this  distinction  was  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  my  college 
mates.  In  fact,  the  man  who,  in  conversation,  pointed  out 
the  fact  to  me,  gave  it  almost  as  a  new  discovery.  For  most  of 
us  the  university  course  consisted  of  two  parts — work  that  we 
were  commanded  to  do,  and  work  that  we  might  choose  to  do. 
The  former  was  supposed  to  be  completed  during  the  first  two 
years,  but  it  was  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 
we  plunged  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  our  choice  as 
much  as  we  were  permitted  during  the  first  two  years,  and  left 
a  good  part  of  our  prescribed  work  dragging  on  thru  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  first  two  and  the  last  two  years  was  never  very 
marked,  and  the  work  of  the  four  years  came  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  unit  than  as  two  clearly  distinguished  periods  of 
work.  We  were  taught,  however,  to  recognize  that  there  was 
a  distinct  difference  in  aim  and  method  between  the  prescribed 
work  and  the  "group  elective"  or  "major"  work;  and  in 
recognizing  this  difference,  I  suppose  we  were  in  fact,  tho  not 
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in  name,  marking  the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university,  and  perhaps  marking  the  distinction  in  the  most 
essential  way. 

The  confusion  in  which  we  found  ourselves  had  its  bad 
effects,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  tho  there  was  this  recogni- 
tion of  difference,  it  was  at  best  but  lagging  and  vague.  The 
fact  that  our  university  course  was  not  two  but  one  tended  to 
make  the  distinction  within  it  unimportant;  and  hence  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  period  of  prescribed  work  were 
unconsciously  carried  over  into  the  group  elective  or  properly 
university  period.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  of  this  confu- 
sion makes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  distinct  tem- 
poral division  of  the  four-year  course;  the  naming  of  the  first 
two  years  as  the  college  period  and  the  second  two  as  the 
university  period  would  certainly  tend  to  emphasize  for  the 
student  that  the  latter  was  not  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
former.  In  the  University  of  California,  the  plan  has  for  some 
time  been  under  consideration  of  granting  a  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  work.  Whether  this 
certificate  ought  not  rather  be  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be 
disregarded  for  the  moment;  the  point  of  importance  in  the 
plan  is  that  it  emphasizes  a  distinction  in  the  four-years  work 
that  is  real  and  vital,  and  one  that  at  present  is  but  confusedly 
made.  The  result  should  be  a  still  more  effective  organization 
of  both  periods  and  a  more  conscious  advance  of  the  student 
to  properly  university  work. 

I  have  said  that  our  distinction  was  between  work  that  was 
prescribed  and  work  that  we  chose  to  do.  I  can  now  see  that 
the  aim  of  the  prescribed,  or  strictly  college  work,  was  to  give 
us  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  main  spheres  of 
human  thought.  We  were  given  our  aesthetic  and,  in  a  sense, 
moral  culture  in  English  and  the  classics;  we  were  trained 
to  exactness  in  abstract  thought  by  the  mathematics;  while 
accurate  investigation  of  the  physical  world  was  taught  by  the 
natural  sciences.  No  doubt  the  training  was  all  of  indispen- 
sable worth ;  the  difficulty,  however,  was  that  all  these  studies 
were  simply  separate  tasks  that  bore  no  definite  intrinsic  rela- 
tion to  each  other.    Mathematics  was  mathematics;  geometry, 
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we  could  see,  was  of  practical- use;  algebra,  perhaps,  was  prac- 
tical in  parts,  but  was  mainly  an  inordinate  amount  of  mys- 
terious calculation.  What  the  deep  significance  of  mathematics 
was  in  the  scheme  of  sciences  we  never  knew  and  were  never 
taught  to  inquire.  So,  too,  with  the  classics :  we  understood 
that  thru  the  classics  one  would  attain  a  fine  culture,  but  just 
how  or  why  we  never  discovered.  We  patiently  dug  out 
our  translations  and  hoped  that  the  culture  would  be  a-coming. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  us  the  true  worth  of  Greek  and 
Latin  thought,  the  real  significance  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lems and  interests  of  life  from  the  points  of  view  of  peoples 
of  widely  different  character.  In  the  natural-science  work  we 
were  of  two  minds  :  if  we  were  classical  specialists,  we  grieved 
to  be  compelled  to  waste  time  over  this  work  that  would  give 
us  no  culture  and  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  our  special  line; 
if  we  were  not  classically-minded,  we  would  feel  that  here,  at 
last,  we  were  in  a  sphere  utterly  different  from  and  at  complete 
variance  with  classical  study ;  here  we  were  really  dealing  with 
hard  facts ;  and  we  would  come  to  regard  the  classics  as  effem- 
inate excuses  for  learning. 

What  I  mean  to  make  clear  is  that,  altho  the  aim  which  our 
university  evidently  had  in  prescribing  work  was  to  give  us 
a  comprehensive  view  before  we  specialized  upon  any  one  sub- 
ject, there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  work  that  was  in  any 
true  sense  comprehensive  at  all.  To  know  mathematics,  and 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  the  rest,  was  certainly  important,  but 
the  learning  of  these  as  separate  could  not  of  itself  constitute 
for  us  a  true  comprehension  of  these.  The  right  studies  were 
there;  what  was  lacking  was  the  conscious  organization  of 
them  for  the  student.  He  should  undoubtedly  have  studied 
each  separately  and  learned  it  in  its  own  terms,  but  having  done 
that,  his  work  was  really  abortive,  unless  he  was  taught  to  see 
the  larger  significance  of  each  in  terms  of  all  the  others.  I 
should,  doubtless,  never  have  realized  this  lack  had  it  not  been 
my  lot  to  take  up  a  line  of  work  in  which  the  interrelating 
of  things  is  one  of  the  chief  interests.  Thru  this  direction  of 
my  training,  I  was  led,  before  my  graduation,  to  see  the  need 
for  such  an  organizing  view;  but  (and  I  speak  entirely  without 
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vanity,  since  my  own  recognition  of  this  need  was  largely^ 
accidental)  the  student  ordinarily  has  no  very  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  relations;  he  tends  to  take  in  single  doses  what 
is  given  him,  without  inquiring  further;  hence,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  he  be  made  clearly  conscious  of  the  wider  mean- 
ing of  the  work  that  is  prescribed  him.  This  can  only  be  done 
adequately  by  a  separate  course  which  will  serve  as  a  critique 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences — a  course  which  will  stand  above 
all  the  separate  sciences  and  give  them  their  interrelated  sig- 
nificance. I  feel  that  I  should  have  gone  thru  the  drudgery 
of  my  prescribed  work  with  immensely  greater  interest  and 
insight  if  I  had  been  led  in  my  first  year  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about.  Here  is  really  the  secret  of  the  college  boy's 
dislike  of  prescribed  work :  he  knows  the  studies  that  he  likes, 
and  he  thinks  he  knows  what  their  value  is,  and  so  he  longs 
for  the  period  of  free  election;  but  not  knowing  the  import  of 
all  these  prescribed  studies,  he  is  up  in  arms  against  them. 
This  lack  of  an  interpretative,  organizing  course  during  my 
first  two  years  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  greatest  defect 
of  my  college  period. 

Yet  this  defect  in  the  first  two  years  might  not  have  beerr 
so  fatal  if  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  had  made  it  good.  This, 
however,  was  not  true.  In  the  last  two  years  the  student  might 
choose  for  his  major  study  a  modern  language,  say;  he  would" 
specialize  upon  that  study  and  naturally  be  as  far  from  organ- 
izing his  work  as  ever. 

The  true  argument  for  prescription  of  work  rather  than 
entire  free  election — the  argument  for  a  distinctly  college- 
course — lies  just  in  the  need  to  compel  the  student  to  organize 
his  studies — something  which  he  will  not  naturally  do  if  left 
to  free  election.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  truest  element 
of  the  prescriptive  system  was  lost  in  my  course  just  because 
too  great  trust  was  put  in  the  students,  that,  given  the  facts, 
they  would  be  able  of  themselves  to  learn  their  significance. 
The  interpretation  of  facts  is  just  what  the  immature  student 
seldom  achieves  of  himself;  and  hence  a  course  which  will  serve 
to  interpret  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  a  wider  and  deeper 
interpretation  is  the  great  need  of  the  college  period. 
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In  my  college  days,  the  cry  against  **  professionalism  "  in 
tmiversity  work  was  already  loudly  raised.  The  introduction 
of  education,  of  jurisprudence,  of  courses  in  commerce,  and 
others  of  such  a  nature  called  forth  vehement  protests  from 
those  who  felt  that  the  four  years  of  work  should  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  the  workaday  world.  And  while  I  then  joined 
heartily  in  the  cry  against  professional  courses,  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  the  outcry  was  hardly  fair  or  wise.  Jurisprudence 
was  tabooed  because  it  was  requisite  for  professional  training; 
but  Greek  could  be  specialized  upon  by  those  who  anticipated 
teaching  it,  and  there  was  nothing  but  approval.  A  course  in 
•commerce  was  a  degradation,  but  mathematics,  studied  just  as 
professionally,  was  academically  honored.  So  with  all  the 
strictly  scholarly  subjects — philosophy,  languages,  natural 
sciences,  history,  economics — there  was  no  condemnation  when 
the  prospective  teacher  of  these  began  his  specialized  work. 
But  if  none  here,  why  then  the  condemnation  of  jurispru- 
dence, medical  chemistry,  etc.  ?  The  men  who  cripd  out  against 
the  introduction  of  professional  courses  were  in  reality  dealing 
unfairly  with  those  who  were  to  work  outside  of  academic 
lines.  The  student  who  was  to  teach  Greek,  say,  or  mathe- 
matics, was  given  at  least  two  full  years'  start  over  the  pros- 
pective lawyer  or  physician,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  much  more  than  the  former,  ought  to  begin  early  in 
their  professional  work.  It  would  have  been  objected,  of 
•course,  that  the  specialized  work  of  the  Greek  student  was  not 
professional,  but  simply  general  culture  work.  Let  us  put  it 
so;  yet  there  was  no  one,  in  my  college  days,  that  cried  more 
loudly  against  the  scientific  prescription  than  the  classical 
student;  and  if  we  inquired  closely  the  cause,  we  should 
find  that  it  was  just  because  science  was  not  "  in  his  line," 
and  so  was  a  waste  of  time.  Sheer  professionalism  and  un- 
blushing ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  whole  question  of  introducing 
professional  studies  into  the  four-years  course,  two  phases  that 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  were  constantly  confused.  A 
-study  of  professional  subjects  may  not  in  itself  be  bad;  but  a 
professional  spirit  will  undoubtedly  have  vicious  effects  upon 
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university  work.  To  have  the  first  is  not  necessarily  to  accom- 
pany it  with  the  second. 

The  study  of  professional  subjects,  as  I  have  shown,  is  even 
now  begun  in  many  lines,  after  the  first  two  years.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  begun 
in  all  lines.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  "  professional  school " 
should  be  everywhere  substituted  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
university  years.  In  the  case  of  many  students — notably  en- 
gineering students — such  substitution  is  necessary,  and  should 
be  definitely  approved.  The  engineering  student  has  not  time 
for  four  years  of  purely  academic  training,  and  if,  by  shorten- 
ing the  period  to  two  years,  we  prevent  him  from  building 
his  technical  training  immediately  upon  his  high-school  work, 
it  will  certainly  have  been  worth  while.  In  many  lines  of  work, 
however — law,  teaching,  medicine,  etc. — there  is  the  possibility 
of  doing  professional  study  of  a  university  character  previously 
to  entrance  upon  the  work  of  a  technical  school.  What  I  mean 
is  this.  Professional  studies  may  be  approached  in  two  ways : 
there  is,  first,  the  scholarly  way,  in  which  the  pure  search  for 
truth  in  the  subject-matter  is  the  dominant  aim;  and  there  is, 
second,  the  more  narrowly  professional  way,  in  which  unprej- 
udiced research  is  subordinated  to  the  learning  of  those  details 
that  are  of  direct  practical  use.  The  second  is  the  way  of  the 
professional  schools ;  the  first  should  be  the  way  of  the  univer- 
sity years.  In  approaching  professional  work  in  the  scholarly 
or  scientific  way,  the  university  may  be  farthest  from  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  professionalism,  which  is  the  spirit  that  cries  ever 
for  the  immediately  practical.  I  think  it  was  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  phases  of  the  question  that  made 
the  condemnation  of  professional  work  so  unjustly  wholesale. 

If  professional  studies,  approached  in  this  scholarly  way, 
belong  properly  to  the  university  period,  it  would  seem  proper 
for  the  university  to  point  out  distinctly  that  its  training  is  of 
two  kinds:  (i)  a  general  training  in  the  humanities;  (2)  a 
special  training  in  a  professional  subject.  By  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  its  professional  training  is  of  the  scholarly  or  scien- 
tific kind,  and  in  so  far,  widely  different  from  the  narrow  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  technical  schools,  it  will  tend  to  set  high 
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the  standard  of  professional  study,  to  discredit  professionalism 
that  has  not  a  scholarly  basis,  and  rather  than  degrade  the 
university  to  the  level  of  the  merely  practical,  will  raise  the 
practical  to  the  height  of  the  true.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  four 
years  are  not  entirely  of  academic  character  v^^ill  tend  to  attract 
students  who  are  now  driven  to  the  technical  schools  because 
they  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  devote  four  years  to 
merely  general  training. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  be  urged  that  not  only  should  not  lawyers 
and  physicians  begin  their  professional  study  in  the  university, 
but  also  teachers  and  scholars  generally;  that  the  four  years 
should  be  a  strictly  unprofessional  training  in  the  humanities. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  training  in  the  humanities,  especially 
in  the  classics,  is  lamentably  inadequate  when  ended  with  the 
Sophomore  year.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  correct 
the  defect  is  not  to  add  two  more  years  to  such  training.  The 
ordinary  student  cannot  spare  these  two  years,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  he  will  manage  to  save  them  for  his  special  work. 
The  defect  should  be  rectified  by  a  better  organization  of  our 
elementary  schools,  especially  those  of  the  primary  grade.  I 
look  back  upon  my  training  in  the  elementary  schools  with  an 
absolute  horror  at  the  amount  of  time  wasted.  Years  were 
spent  upon  subjects  that  could  have  been  mastered  in  a  few 
months  if  approached  in  later  years.  For  the  time  spent  on 
geography  and  advanced  arithmetic  (wall-papering,  carpeting, 
and  banking-and-discount  were  the  favorites)  I  should  now 
be  an  expert  in  these  studies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reorgani- 
zation of  primary  and  secondary  education  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  so  successfully  in  recent  years  should  not  cease  until 
the  strictly  collegiate  training  that  ends  with  the  Sophomore 
year  shall  have  become  a  training  in  the  humanities  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed.  In  thus  reorganizing  from  the  bot- 
tom, we  should  give  the  student  a  general  training  that  was 
perfectly  adequate,  and  we  should  also  save  for  his  special 
work  two  years — the  Junior  and  Senior  years — that  he  can  ilt 
afford  to  lose. 

With  regard  to  the  much-mooted  question  of  waste  of  time 
in  the  college  course,  the  opinions  of  my  college  mates  were 
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various.  As  our  interests  differed,  so  our  estimates  of  the 
value  of  our  prescribed  courses  differed.  Most  of  us  could  not 
see  the  need  for  the  much  mathematics  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take;  but  here  again,  it  seems  to  me,  we  were  simply 
suffering  from  ignorance  of  the  real  import  of  our  study.  The 
organizing  course  which  I  have  suggested  would  certainly  have 
tended  largely  to  cure  such  disaffection. 

I  think  that  of  all  our  prescribed  studies  we  could  least  com- 
prehend the  value  of  the  classics.  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  our  training  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been 
begun  so  late  that  we  really  had  no  effective  grasp  of  the  lan- 
guages when  we  discontinued  their  study  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year.  As  a  consequence,  they  were  seldom  more 
than  an  external  drill  for  us,  a  drill  that  soon  became  extremely 
tiresome.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  the 
prolonging  of  the  period  of  classical  study,  so  that  the  student 
may  not  complete  it  until  he  has  a  real  grasp  of  the  literatures. 
But,  as  I  have  said  above,  this  must  not  be  done  by  usurping 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  but  rather  by  reorganizing  the 
elementary  schools  to  this  end. 

The  second  reason  for  our  poor  regard  for  the  classics  was 
the  fact  that  classical  training  was  predominantly  philological 
and  syntactical.  We  were  never  effectively  taught  to  view 
the  classics  as  history,  and  politics,  and  philosophy — in  brief, 
as  significant  human  thought.  So  far  as  we  ordinary  students 
could  understand,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  skill  in  translating.  We 
lost  the  wood  in  our  syntactical  trees.  There  were  exceptions 
to  this  mode  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  but  they  were  rare; 
and  they  were  prevented  from  being  very  effective  just  because 
of  our  lamentably  elementary  grasp  of  the  languages. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  division  into  university  depart- 
ments is  largely  to  blame  for  the  comparatively  ineffective 
study  of  the  classics.  Our  universities  have  departments  of 
history,  of  philosophy,  and  so  forth,  and,  quite  separate  from 
these,  departments  of  Greek  and  departments  of  Latin.  If  the 
latter  departments  are  not  to  encroach  upon  the  former,  they 
must  confine  their  teaching  pf  the  classics  purely  to  grammat- 
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ical  and  rhetorical  form.  And  with  the  same  chariness  of 
encroaching,  the  other  departments  keep  clear  of  the  classical 
field.  The  result  is  that  the  history  and  philosophy — the 
thought  content — of  the  classics  are  almost  entirely  ignored. 
But  this  is  certainly  to  lose  what  is  of  most  worth  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures.  If  the  student  could  be  made  to  approach 
these  literatures  as  significant  content — as  history,  and  politics, 
and  philosophy — they  would  no  longer  be  for  him  simply  a 
tiresome  drill  in  thumbing  a  lexicon. 

This  mode  of  approach  is  accomplished  with  success,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  Oxford  undergraduate  course.  What  is  most  sur- 
prising to  an  American  entering  such  a  course  after  an  ac- 
quaintance with  American  university  methods  is  the  fact  that 
the  classics  are  immixed  with  almost  everything  in  the  curricu- 
lum. He  studies  history,  say,  and  he  finds  himself  directed  to 
Thucydides  and  Polybius.  Why,  Thucydides  had  been  Greek 
for  him  at  home  and  not  history!  He  had  studied  political 
science  in  English  books  and  up-to-date ;  but  lo !  here  he  is  cast 
among  the  thieves  into  the  Greek  of  Aristotle's  Politics.  He 
had  studied  philosophy  mainly  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Englished  over ;  here  he  is  sent  directly  to  the  Greek  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

I  am  well  aware  that  our  system  of  elementary  education 
will  require  much  reconstruction  before  we  may  hope  to  have 
our  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  a  condition  to  approach  the 
classics  in  this  way.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  directing 
power  that  the  universities  possess  in  their  matriculation  re- 
quirements, such  reconstruction,  while  difficult,  is  quite  pos- 
sible. At  any  rate,  if  classical  training  continues  to  be  of  the 
external  character  that  it  was  in  my  undergraduate  days,  it 
need  not  be  surprising  that  students  will  continue  to  rebel 
against  work  that  seems  to  have  so  little  vital  connection  with 
the  deeper  interests  and  problems  of  life.  In  what  I  have  said 
I  am  not  referring,  of  course,  to  the  advanced  work  in  the 
classics. 

In  general,  those  of  us  who  could  easily  afford  a  four-years 
course  hung  on  grimly  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  come  of  it  all;  and  to  those  of  us  who 
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were  fortunate  enough  to  continue  beyond  the  Sophomore  year 
there  was  undoubted  reward. 

But  for  those  who  could  not  so  well  afford  the  four  years, 
the  case  was  more  serious.  These  men  were  continually  asking 
whether  this  study,  and  even  the  other  collegiate  courses,  were 
really  worth  while;  and  many  of  them  would  drop  out  after  a 
short  time  to  enter  strictly  professional  work.  I  can  see  now 
that  these  men  were  mistaken;  but  most  of  them,  especially 
those  who  were  supporting  themselves,  were  terribly  hard 
pushed,  and  their  necessity  made  them  demand  an  adequate 
return  for  every  hour  spent  in  study.  The  four  years  stretched 
ahead  of  them,  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  young  men  who  must 
win  their  way  at  great  odds;  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
them  that  the  work  was  not  all  pretty  much  of  the  character 
of  a  luxury.  We,  in  our  leisure,  were  content  to  plod  on,  in 
the  blind  trust  that  something  would  come  of  it;  these  men 
demanded  something  explicitly  worth  while,  and  the  result 
was — the  technical  school  or  business  life.  They  were  men 
usually  of  serious  character,  who  would  have  gained  much 
from  a  collegiate  training.  It  will  not  do  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  their  narrow  practical  view;  it  was  narrow  because 
there  was  no  explicit  effort  made  to  give  them  a  broader  view. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  my  day  many  of  these  men  would  have 
been  held  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  study  of  the  classics  had  been 
of  the  character  I  have  indicated;  and,  secondly,  if  an  adequate 
interpretative  course  had  shown  them  the  interrelated  import 
of  all  the  collegiate  studies.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there 
should  have  been  the  prospect  of  a  definite  stopping  place  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Many  of  these  men  could  not  see  their 
way  to  a  four-year  course;  and  to  attend  classes  for  two  years 
and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  goes  against  the  human  grain. 
Consequently,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  university  to  make 
some  official  recognition  of  the  completion  of  the  strictly  col- 
legiate course.  Students  who  now  attend  but  one  year  would 
be  encouraged  to  remain  the  two,  and  having  remained  the 
two,  the  two  additional  years  would  not  seem  so  long  a  period 
and  would,  in  many  cases,  be  achieved. 

In  the  matter  of  the  character  of  this  official  recognition,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  granting  a  collegiate  certificate 
is  wiser  than  granting  a  Bachelor's  degree.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  Bachelor's  degree,  granted  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  same  degree  from  our  early 
American  colleges.  But  mere  consistency  with  historic  condi- 
tions should  not  of  necessity  be  the  determinant  of  our  present 
practice.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  old  American  col- 
legiate degree  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  that 
we  are  only  now,  by  our  advance  of  standards,  approaching  a 
Bachelor's  degree  that  represents  adequate  training.  In  fact, 
if  we  regard  the  English  Baccalaureate,  we  can  see  that  our 
present  A.  B.  is,  at  best,  only  on  a  par  with  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  duplication  of  degrees — the  Bach- 
elor's degree  in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  another 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year,  and  still  another  at  the 
close  of  the  graduate  period — would  largely  tend  to  confusion. 
The  academic  world  might  grasp  the  fine  distinction  between 
a  collegiate  and  a  university  degree — a  B.  A.  and  a  B.  S.,  say — 
but  the  general  public  would  not.  The  general  public  would 
understand — and  the  numerous  misunderstandings  of  Presi- 
dent Butler's  plan  are  to  the  point — ^that  the  change  meant  a 
recognition  by  the  university  that  it  had  been  demanding  too 
much  education,  that  two  years,  after  all,  was  sufficient,  and 
that  the  old  four-year  fogies  had  been  sent  to  limbo.  The 
American  public,  on  the  contrary,  rather  needs  to  be  educated 
up  to  the  great  importance  of  scholarly  training,  lest  its  grow- 
ing commercial  spirit  lose  for  it  the  fine  idealism,  the  high  pur- 
pose, of  the  pioneer  fathers.  For  this  reason  the  plan  of  grant- 
ing a  collegiate  certificate  seems  much  wiser,  for  a  "  certifi- 
cate "  would  never  be  confused  with  a  "  degree."  A  Bachelor's 
degree,  whatever  its  historic  associations,  stands  now  for  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  "university"  course;  and  it  would 
seem  to  serve  the  cause  of  university  education  best  not  to 
alter  its  present  connotation. 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET, 
;  A.  B.,  University  of  California,  1899; 

B.  Sc,  Oxon.,  1901 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


\  VI 

THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL    CURRICULUM' 

This  address  is  given  because  the  task  was  assigned  by  the 
executive  committee,  it  being  assumed  that  something  decisive 
v^as  necessary  to  be  said  and  that  the  writer's  optimism  and 
his  faith  in  the  salvability  of  the  people  thru  education  and 
training  would  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  either  sensa- 
tionalism or  iconoclasm.  The  views  here  given  are  not  hasty 
inferences  prepared  for  this  occasion,  but  are  the  conclusions 
of  educational  experience,  long  investigation,  and  some  experi- 
mentation at  the  Normal  School.  The  attempt  is  made  to  sug- 
gest the  lines  of  improvement  and  construct  plans  of  procedure 
rather  than  to  destructively  criticise.  It  is  requested  that  time 
and  careful  investigation  be  given  to  these  facts  and  observa- 
tions, making  experimental  tests  in  actual  school  work  before 
there  be  a  protest  against  the  conclusions  or  a  repudiation  of 
the  proposed  reforms.  For  several  years  experimental  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  advanced  training 
department  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  these  results  are 
here  for  the  first  time  formally  given  to  the  public. 

The  American  public  school  is  assigned  an  impossible  prob- 
lem when  it  is  required  to  give  a  practical  education,  prepare 
for  college,  and  develop  mind  and  character  thru  a  curriculum 
which  is  not  fitted  to  either  end  singly  nor  to  all  the  ends 
jointly.  The  public  school  cannot  confer  the  power  nor  attain 
the  results  that  seem  to  be  assigned  as  its  part  of  the  work  of 
making  men  and  women,  as  the  assignment  is  unreasonable. 
Childhood  and  ,youth  have  their  limitations,  and  these  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  devising  of  plans  and  methods,  thru  the 
construction  of  a  curriculum  or  the  development  of  organiza- 
tion and  system.  The  college  critic  sets  a  standard  of  what 
is  necessary  in  scholarship  and  working  power  that  the  college 

'  An  Address  delivered  before  the   Iowa   State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  December  31,  1903. 
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course  may  be  well  undertaken,  and  fails  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  standard  imposed  is  excessive  in  subject-matter  and 
impossible  of  accomplishment  under  the  conditions  as  they 
really  exist.  The  man  of  affairs  with  business  ideas  and  prac- 
tical experience  assumes  that  a  public  school  should  give  a 
preparation  which  guarantees  a  scholarship  and  a  power  to 
think  in  real  problems  as  they  are  represented,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  schoolroom  cannot  reach  the  standard  im- 
posed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  complications  and  perplexities  the  pub- 
lic-school curriculum  is  prepared,  the  demands  of  all  these 
impossible  standards  are  accepted,  and  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  carefully  set  out  without  regarding  first  and  foremost 
the  suitability  and  the  adaptability  of  the  children  to  accom- 
plish the  tasks  assigned.  The  pupils  may  rebel  and  protest, 
the  patrons  may  condemn  and  recognize  the  futility  of  their 
children's  efforts,  the  teachers  may  know  the  helplessness  of 
their  best  attempts  and  constantly  fail  to  accomplish  the  work 
designated;  while  the  real  causes  of  all  the  difficulties,  the 
limitations  of  childhood  and  youth,  are  not  considered.  Again 
and  again  the  forces  are  organized,  the  methods  are  revised, 
the  management  is  made  more  strenuous,  and  the  contest  with 
the  impossible  and  the  unscientific  is  undertaken,  as  custom 
is  so  well  established  that  its  right  to  supremacy  is  never  ques- 
tioned. 

THE    PURPOSE    OF    THE    CURRICULUM 

This  discussion  assumes  at  the  outset  that  the  real  purpose 
of  any  acceptable  curriculum  is  to  have  regard  for  the  rights 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupil  to  be  educated  and  trained,  even 
at  the  expense  of  all  plans  of  system  and  method  not  in  con- 
formity with  these  rights  and  interests.  It  also  recognizes  the 
fact  as  true  that  the  proper  function  of  the  public  school  is 
to  offer  such  a  curriculum  of  studies  that  the  way  is  opened 
to  a  preparation  in  scholarship  and  training  such  as  will  give 
qualifications  of  mind  and  character  that  will  guarantee  an 
independent,  successful  life  for  every  individual.  It  is,  there- 
fore, admitted  that  the  work  that  is  obtainable  in  a  public 
school  should  so  teach  the  lessons  of  civilization  that  a  pupil 
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is  enabled  to  know,  realize,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  amid  which 
he  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  trained  that  he  is  able  to- 
intelligently  escape  the  evils  and  vices  which  on  every  hand 
threaten  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  the  serviceableness  of 
his  career.  This  problem  grows  in  difficulty  and  complexity 
if  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  possible  uniform  curriculum, 
suitable  for  all  schools  of  a  state  or  nation,  since  it  involves 
a  discussion  of  matter  and  of  mind  in  which  there  can  be  very^ 
little  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  includes  questions  which  are 
probably  unable  to  be  fully  settled. 

THE   NONSENSE  OF  UNIFORMITY 

There  is  no  room  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  raised  by  the  attempt  to  secure  uniformity.  The  doctrine 
of  uniformity  as  a  plan  for  the  curriculum  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  human  nature,  where  variety^ 
in  individuality  is  the  supreme  law.  There  is  no  uniform  man, 
physically  or  mentally;  there  can  be,  then,  no  uniform  system 
of  education;  there  should  not  be  any  attempt  at  uniform 
training,  since  fossilization  and  x:omplete  adjustment  of 
courses  of  study  would  bring  evil  rather  than  good.  This 
discussion  has  then  to  do  with  one  of  the  impossible  problems- 
of  education  because  there  can  be  no  final  word,  no  perfect 
adjustment  of  branches  of  study,  no  closing  of  the  door  to- 
an  opportunity  to  make  improvement,  no  abandonment  of  the 
experiment  station  to  test  plans,  no  suspension  of  judgment 
and  criticism  on  the  theory  that  civilization  has  reached  its 
mountain  top  and  that  progress  has  practically  reached  its 
limit. 

There  are  no  special  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  accept- 
ance and  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  curriculum,  since 
education  is  not  accomplished  by  the  application  of  any  certain? 
specific  methods  of  instruction,  by  the  learning  of  certain- 
definite  lessons,  by  the  taking  of  certain  prescribed  branches, 
by  the  getting  the  capability  to  pass  creditably  certain  peculiar 
examinations.  Many  inventors  of  magic  methods  of  learnings 
and  teaching,  many  manufacturers  of  systems  of  school^^ 
many  manipulators  of  the  machines  of  modern  schemes  of 
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civilization  would  like  to  have  such  a  condition  of  education 
and  are  working  hard  to  convince  the  people  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  philosophy,  but  such  a  proposition  to  bring  about  fossili- 
zation  will  always  be  rejected  by  master  minds  in  the  practical 
world  of  affairs  and  should  be  repudiated  as  lacking  in  the 
.genuine  qualities  that  insure  the  best  manhood  and  the  best 
capability.  This  demand  for  uniformity  in  curriculum,  in 
method,  and  in  results  is  always  from  above,  downward.  The 
professional  school  urges  uniform  preparation  for  entrance 
upon  its  work  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  such  results  from 
the  preliminary  education  given  by  the  college;  the  college 
-exacts  uniformity  from  the  secondary  school  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  recognition  as  an  accredited  institution.  Each  of  this 
^grade  of  schools,  while  recognizing  the  desirability  of  uni- 
formity for  entrance,  insists  also  upon  the  privilege  of  per- 
mitting much  variability  from  uniformity  in  their  ow^n  service, 
thus  admitting  the  impossibility  of  the  problem  and  the  non- 
sense of  the  proposition  as  a  practical  fact. 

THE    CURRICULUM    A    COMPROMISE 

The  accepted  curriculum  grows  out  of  the  customs,  the 
•experience,  and  the  apparent  needs  of  modern  civilization,  each 
factor  having  some  influence  in  shaping  the  result,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  custom  and  precedent  go  farther  in  deciding 
issues  than  either  good  judgment  or  actual  need.  Fashion  is 
a  great  power  in  adjusting  what  is  studied  in  the  schools,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  it  dictates  the  cut  of  garments.  Every 
■attempt  at  the  preparation  of  a  curriculum  is,  therefore,  a  cause 
for  controversy  between  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives,  and 
the  product  of  all  real  effort  is  to  a  large  extent  an  approxima- 
tion rather  than  a  revision.  The  authorities  who  undertake  to 
define  and  adopt  a  curriculum  parcel  out  its  details  into  years, 
grades,  and  branches,  endeavoring  thereby  to  interpret  the 
essentials  of  the  phases  of  civilization  that  should  be  the 
possession  of  a  mature  mind.  Such  adjustments  are  never 
permanent  solutions  because  they  are  unsatisfactory  in  reality 
to  all  concerned  and,  hence,  there  is  continual  unrest,  compel- 
ling re-experimenting,   reconsidering,   and   reorganization   as 
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the  parties  in  power  for  the  time  being  are  radicals  or  conser- 
vatives. 

There  is  then  no  necessary  progress  in  results  even  if  such 
■changes  secure  a  sort  of  uniformity,  because  uniformity  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  attainment  in  educational  work  and  may  be 
indeed,  and  often  is,  a  serious  detriment.  High  schools  are 
not  necessarily  better  because  they  attain  a  designated  kind  of 
uniformity  and  are  said  to  be  accredited.  Submission  to  the 
formalities  of  system  is  no  guarantee  of  either  better  teaching 
or  better  results.  Placing  college  graduates  in  every  high- 
school  classroom  does  not  signify  that  progress  is  attained, 
because  it  is  possible  to  be  a  college  graduate  and  not  possess 
the  qualifications  in  scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  or  spirit  of 
instruction  that  are  essential  to  successful  work,  and  the  uni- 
form plan  of  so  getting  teachers  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
schools  power  over  life  or  efficiency  in  instruction.  Hence, 
standards  of  uniformity  are  not  necessarily  blessings  even  if 
they  do  articulate  the  system,  because  the  large  majority  of 
high-school  boys  and  girls  are  to  close  their  educational  careers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  ninety  and  nine  need  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  secondary  education 
for  the  high-school  pupil  going  to  college,  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  the  one  going  into  his  life  work  without  the  college, 
are  one  and  the  same,  even  if  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  adopted  such  a  principle  as  good  pedagogy. 
The  college  voice  was  the  chief  one  in  that  committee,  and  the 
common  people,  who  are  the  ones  particularly  interested  and 
who  must  also  be  heard  in  rendering  the  decision,  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  expert's  opinion  on  great  public  policies 
is  as  easily  twisted  from  the  proper  solution  because  he  is  an 
expert  as  the  common  man's  is  because  he  has  not  had  higher 
training. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  much  time,  thought,  and  expense 
are  put  into  useless  problems  even  in  education.  System  and 
organization  are  pure  formalities  that  have  no  vital  influence 
within  themselves.  There  is  more  good  to  come  from  the 
greatest  liberty  in  teaching  than  there  is  from  the  most  strict 
restrictions  of  the  work,  as  the  pupils  to  be  educated  are  varia- 
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ble  in  all  respects, — physical,  mental,  and  moral, — destroying 
any  actual  possibility  of  uniformity  in  educational  results,  ac- 
complishments, and  power.  Democracy  always  triumphs  when^ 
thru  such  liberty  in  individual  action  and  in  the  power  of  the 
local  community  to  develop  its  resources  and  strength,  it  thus 
properly  places  in  service  all  it  has.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  for 
a  community  to  quit  doing  its  own  thinkmg  and  managing. 
It  should  never  surrender  its  own  province  and  accept  a  system 
of  inspection  or  education  which  means  the  dominance  of 
imperialism,  as  by  so  doing  it  forfeits  the  real  benefits  of  true 
liberty. 

THE    POVERTY    OF    THE    REGULAR    CURRICULUM 

With  all  the  heroic  attempts  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  a  dictatorship  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions,  the  curriculum  that  is  now  obtainable  in  most 
public  schools  is  noted  for  its  extreme  poverty  of  practicable- 
ness  because  of  its  special  leaning  toward  culture  and  dis- 
cipline. It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  pass  thru  the  work 
of  the  entire  curriculum,  as  mapped  out,  and  yet  be  given  no 
training  which  gives  him  the  initiative  in  making  a  good  liv- 
ing. Too  much  by  far  of  the  modern  school  atmosphere  cen- 
ters about  much  knowledge,  many  branches  of  study  and  large 
phases  of  training  that  are  purely  formal  and,  hence,  valueless 
in  practicableness  because  they  have  no  vital  relation  to  either 
happiness,  comfort,  capability  of  service,  efficiency  of  applica- 
tion, or  strength  of  personality  and  character — essential  factors 
in  the  life  present  and  also  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  fear  of  modern  utilitarianism  which  exists  among  the 
scholars  and  the  educationists  need  not  worry  any  of  the 
modern  philosophers  very  much  beca^use  the  public-school  cur- 
riculum has  not  been  much  touched  by  the  magic  influence  of 
the  street,  since  it  is  certain  that  culture  and  fashion  rule 
supreme  instead  of  utility.  There  is  too  much  reality  in  the 
criticism  that  public  elementary  and  high  schools  are  con- 
ducted on  a  plan  that  their  work  is  not  a  preparation  for  life, 
but  a  preliminary  training  essential  to  the  entrance  upon  some 
higher  form  of  education  where  preparation  for  life  as  a  career 
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will  be  permissible.  The  proposed  six-year  high  school  is 
advocated  to  meet  this  exigency,  not  necessarily  by  extending 
the  years  of  study,  but  by  the  hope  that  the  life  theory  may 
have  a  little  larger  chance  in  the  school's  plans  and  exercises. 
Reorganization  on  the  basis  of  a  greater  liberty  could  make 
the  six-year  high  school  a  fact  and  dispense  with  two  years  of 
study  now  placed  in  the  calendar  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
grades. 

THE    EXTRAORDINARY    EXPANSION    OF    COMMON    BRANCHES 

The  public-school  curriculum  was  the  place  where  the  doc- 
trine of  territorial  expansion  first  became  a  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  the  beginning  of  free  schools  the  annual  session 
consisted  of  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  school  year,  the  rest  of 
the  time  of  the  pupil  being  spent  in  industrial  occupations,  thus 
putting  into  immediate  application  what  he  learned  in  the 
school  by  a  regular  test  of  the  realities  of  life.  At  the  present 
time,  by  the  extension  of  the  weeks  of  attendance  upon  the 
school  to  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  theoretical  educa- 
tion has  been  enlarged  and  the  practical  education  reduced, 
so  that  the  industrial  experience  is  taken  away  and  the  effect 
is  to  develop  the  scholar  rather  than  the  man,  and  an  expert  in 
second-hand  knowledge  rather  than  a  worker  in  first-hand 
knowledge.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  done  by  the  expansion 
of  time,  as  the  same  identical  branches  are  still  in  the  curric- 
ulum and  have  been  expanded  and  expanded  and  expanded 
until  they  fill  completely  the  space  thus  provided.  This  in- 
crease of  time  without  a  real  reorganization  of  the  work  to  be 
done  is  a  positive  wrong  to  the  pupils,  because  it  does  not  give 
real  value  to  them  for  the  largely  increased  demand  upon 
attention,  interest,  and  effort.  It  is  well  to  ask  whether  it  is 
really  true  that  this  expansion  has  given  a  thoroness  superior 
to  that  of  the  old  system  as  shown  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, and  whether  the  results  obtained  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  penmanship,  spelling,  etc.,  are  better  than 
were  obtained  in  the  old-time  short-term  school.  There  can  be 
and  should  be  great  reductions  made  in  these  branches  of  study 
because  perfection  in  completeness  is  not  obtainable  in  school 
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nor  in  life,  and  a  reorganization  ought  to  be  made  that  will 
give  us  manual  training  as  a  part  of  education,  or  if  that  is 
not  to  be  realized,  a  six-year  high  school  that  makes  high- 
school  work  possible  two  years  earlier  than  now  granted. 
More  than  half  the  present-day  arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  that  are  commonly  assigned  to  the  curric- 
ulum can  be  dropped  from  the  schools  without  real  loss  to  the 
pupils  who  are  preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  This 
may  seem  to  be  bad  advice,  but  this  abuse  has  obtained  such  a 
foothold  that  radical  treatment  is  a  necessity. 

PROGRESS  DELAYED  BY  CUSTOM 

The  greatest  factor  that  settles  the  fate  of  any  righteous 
reform  is  the  opposition  of  custom.  It  knows  no  law  but 
absolute  submission  to  the  aphorism  that  whatever  is,  is  right. 
It  takes  more  than  ordinary  courage  to  take  issue  with  custom. 
It  takes  more  than  public  opinion  to  overthrow  it,  as  public 
action  is  the  only  solution  in  a  democracy.  However,  the  time 
is  here  when  it  is  well  to  investigate  the  adaptability  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  and  ascertain  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  better  way  to  conduct  our  schools  and  thus  get  earlier 
results  that  are  positively  in  touch  with  modern  life.  The  so- 
called  grammar  grades  are  ready  for  a  treatment  that  is  themost 
heroic  and  permanent.  The  work  that  is  commonly  assigned 
them  is  unsuited  in  quality  and  quantity  for  the  mind  develop- 
ment and  capability  of  the  child,  and  besides,  it  is  out  of  touch 
with  modern  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  business  and  practical 
affairs  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the  nature  of  the  child 
indicates  the  special  fitness  of  the  mind  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  the  development  of  a  vocabulary,  he  is  given  tasks 
in  English  grammar  or  so-called  language  lessons  which  give 
no  practical  training  and  the  nature  of  which  produces  a  mental 
dyspepsia  that  is  discouraging  and  unfortunate.  He  is  also 
assigned  work  in  arithmetic  which  is  full  of  difficulties  that  are 
too  much  for  the  average  college  graduate,  while  he  is  expected 
to  master  kinds  of  history,  geography,  and  other  studies  which 
lack  inspiration  and  interest,  have  neither  gymnastic  nor 
practical  value,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  professional  deaths  of 
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many  a  teacher.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  pupils  of  grades 
from  sixth  to  ninth  have  a  special  adaptability  for  learning 
Latin,  German,  and  other  languages;  they  have  the  largest 
appreciative  ability  for  literature  in  most  of  its  phases;  they 
possess  easy  tendencies  toward  art  and  nature;  they  can  easily 
be  trained  in  the  gift  of  writing  their  native  tongue  outside  of 
formal  language  exercises;  they  enjoy  and  are  easily  trained 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  a  degree  of  success  that  is 
not  even  shown  by  high-school  pupils  who  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  old  Gradgrind  diet  of  the  grammar  grades.  Ex- 
periments have  proven  that  this  is  the  very  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  interest  and  the  nature  of  the  children  and  adopt 
a  plan  of  work  in  the  curriculum  that  seems  radical  and  ex- 
treme to  those  alone  who  have  not  recognized  that  custom  has 
given  a  false  and  a  fictitious  value  to  the  so-called  common- 
school  branches.  The  unprejudiced  investigator  will  find  that 
this  condition  of  judgment  and  practice  is  due  to  the  authority 
given  the  modern  text-book,  to  the  belief  that  thoroness  thus 
obtained  in  these  elementary  branches  gives  a  remarkable 
power,  and  to  the  absolute  faith  that  the  American  people  have 
in  their  own  free  institutions,  among  which  the  public  schools 
hold  chief  place. 

THE    POWER    AND    EFFECT    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  dominance  of  custom  pushes  the  system  of  public 
education  to  the  limit  and  incorporates  the  theories  in  legisla- 
tion, making  a  condition  that  is  as  unchangeable  in  fact  as 
were  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  While  the  law 
seems  to  leave  the  management  of  the  schools  to  the  sweet 
pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  several  communities,  the  curric- 
ulum is  decreed  and  defined  by  the  statutes  regulating  the 
quah'fications  of  teachers.  The  branches  of  study  required  in 
the  licensing  of  teachers  are  the  lines  of  study  that  are  expected 
in  every  school  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  the  keys 
to  civih'zation  and  progress.  Such  emphasis  as  this  specializa- 
tion of  statute  gives  a  system  of  education,  prevents  reform, 
declines  progress,  nullifies  effort  in  improvement,  decrees  the 
children  and  their  training  to  formalism  and  to  fate.     The 
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so-called  teacher-certificate  system  is  a  license  system  pure  and 
simple,  limiting  the  knowledge,  the  desire  for  more  scholar- 
ship, the  ambition  for  training  and  skill,  and,  hence,  destroys 
any  large  usefulness  and  effectiveness  in  the  teacher  and  in- 
terdicts all  progress  in  education.  The  dead  line  of  uniformity 
in  what  minimum  knowledge  teachers  must  possess,  of  absolute 
accuracy  in  multitudes  of  immaterial  facts  and  fancies,  of  a 
supervision  which  brings  up  the  schools  in  mechanism  and 
form  rather  than  vitality  or  thoughtfulness,  develops  results 
which  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  schedules 
and  of  schemes  for  drills  and  marking  time,  but  which  must  be 
•entirely  rejected  and  repudiated  by  all  who  seriously  think  of 
the  happiness,  the  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  in 
the  schools. 

Free,  untrammeled  teaching,  unrestricted  as  to  curriculum, 
as  to  methods,  as  to  stages  of  progress,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  a  license  system  which  sets  a  large  premium  upon  mediocrity 
and  uniformity  by  idolizing  meager  preparation,  little  experi- 
ence in  life  outside  of  text-books,  and  conditions  that  doom  the 
school  to  helplessness  and  worthlessness  before  a  lesson  is 
taught.  There  is  great  need  for  encouragement — not  for  re- 
pression. There  should  be  the  right  of  discovery  and  ex- 
tension, not  the  lassitude  and  the  depression  of  limitations  such 
as  restrictive  legislation  makes  necessary. 

LITERATURE    IN    THE    GRADES 

The  proper  place  to  teach  literature  and  develop  a  taste  for 
the  best  in  thought  and  language  is  in  the  grammar  grades. 
But  to  secure  attention  to  this,  so  as  to  secure  recognition  for 
the  English  language  at  its  purest  and  noblest,  seems  impos- 
sible, as  the  legal  fossilization  repects  the  claim  without  delay. 
The  pupils  of  the  public  school  do  not  have  a  chance  to  get  into 
familiar  touch  with  literature  because  the  curriculum  is  now 
so  crowded  with  the  standard  and  required  that  there  is  neither 
time  nor  disposition  to  enrich  the  instruction  by  a  healthy 
change.  Good  reading  of  the  best  in  literature  finds  the  child 
ready  for  it  during  the  grammar  and  early  high-school  grades, 
but  to  have  the  privilege  means  to  take  it  at  odd  hours  and  to 
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touch  the  forbidden  fruit.  Even  teachers  do  not  value  Htera- 
ture.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  their  ignorance  in  this  respect 
as  long  as  they  are  able  to  get  a  first-class  certificate  in  the 
branches  required  by  the  law  as  essential.  Why  need  they 
qualify  themselves  in  such  a  subject!  For  several  years  the 
State  Normal  School  during  the  summer  term  has  had  a  class 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  to  grade  teachers 
regarding  such  work,  hoping  thereby  to  get  proper  rank  for 
such  a  study  by  interesting  the  teachers.  This  one  recitation 
for  an  hour  for  sfx  weeks  has  not  had  patronage  enough  to 
justify  its  organization  even  when  from  900  to  1200  were  en- 
rolled each  year.  Yet  at  the  same  time  these  same  grade 
teachers  have  crowded  the  classes  in  algebra,  physics,  civics, 
and  economics,  altho  not  one  of  these  subjects  was  absolutely 
essential  to  strong  and  effective  work  in  their  schools.  They 
were  attracted  to  these  other  subjects  because  they  were  re- 
quired by  law  for  a  first-class  certificate  and  for  no  other  good 
reason.  What  is  true  of  literature  is  also  true  of  elementary 
science,  nature  study  in  all  lines,  and  other  kinds  of  school  work 
that  are  not  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  by  the 
legislature. 

THE    WASTE    OF    TIME    IN  CHILD    LIFE 

There  is,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  waste  of  time  in  trying 
to  teach  the  unfit  and  the  unprepared  in  age  and  mental  de- 
velopment. There  is  no  use  to  deny  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
exercises  imposed  upon  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  are  not  the 
kind  of  studies  in  either  substance  or  method  of  treatment  that 
is  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  minds  of  the  children,  the 
standard  of  the  power  of  thinking  that  is  able  to  be  given,  or 
the  taste  and  interest  of  such  pupils.  There  is  need  then  of 
great  abridgment  and  great  enrichment,  and  there  is  no  use 
for  people  to  be  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  de- 
clare anyone  an  iconoclast  who  tells  the  plain  truth  regarding 
these  serious  matters.  This  waste  of  time  in  the  life  of  the 
child  is  the  greatest  extravagance  because  it  makes  a  bad  use 
of  the  talent  and  the  power  of  botli  teachers  and  pupils,  because 
it  costs  the  people  a  large  amount  of  money  to  maintain  with- 
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out  giving  a  fair  equivalent  in  education  and  training,  and 
because  it  takes  from  the  pupils  the  opportunities  they  need 
to  accomplish  what  is  really  very  important  and  desirable  to 
attain.  This  waste  occurs  also  in  many  places  in  the  lower 
grades  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  high  school  by  requiring 
so  much  marking  time,  when  there  is  apparent  great  activity 
without  any  manifest  progress,  and  when  there  is  also  de- 
veloped a  disgust  for  school  discipline  and  school  work  which 
destroys  interest  in  intellectual  things,  and  finally  compels  an 
abandonment  of  the  school  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  find 
something  in  other  employments  or  business  which  actually 
appeals  to  his  true  nature  and  heart,  and  gives  him  realities 
instead  of  symbols,  and  spirit  in  effort  rather  than  credit  marks 
upon  the  books  of  the  ofifice.  It  is  not  the  pupils'  fault  if  they 
wish  to  quit  school,  if  they  make' life  hard  for  their  teachers, 
if  they  give  their  parents  worry  and  contest  to  keep  them  at 
their  studies,  because  they  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
very  much  in  the  management  of  the  system,  and  their  tenden- 
cies, likes  and  dislikes,  interests  and  ideals  are  entirely  for- 
gotten when  the  table  of  the  program  of  studies  is  set,  while 
they  are  compelled  to  endeavor  to  digest  a  daily  diet  which  is 
entirely  inappropriate  and  unfit  for  their  appetite  or  their 
digestive  powers. 

!  ■    '    i     I     i         .     ; 

THE     MANUFACTURE     OF     METHODS     OF    TEACHING 

This  state  of  affairs  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The 
teachers  are  continually  compelled  to  deal  with  a  proposition 
which  taxes  to  the  limit  their  ingenuity.  They  are  not  con- 
sulted regarding  the  subjects  which  they  must  teach  their 
pupils,  which  may  be  unsuitable  because  of  complexity  or  in- 
congruity. The  schedule  is  put  down  before  them  with  com- 
plete plans  and  specifications.  This  work  must  be  done  in 
some  way,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  problem  to  accept  the  plans 
and  specifications  and  invent  a  method  whereby  these  unfit  and 
unappreciated  subjects  can  be  taught  to  a  child  before  his 
mental  development  enables  him  to  comprehend  or  assimilate 
them.  Hence,  there  are  many  methods  devised  which  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  which  show  marvelous 
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ingenuity  and  ability  as  inventions  and  schemes  of  instruction. 
Their  wonderfulness  is  past  finding  out  and  highly  creditable, 
because  they  show  what  teachers  are  capable  of  doing  if  they 
had  half  a  chance.  Such  are  the  methods  of  teaching  percent- 
age to  seventh-grade  pupils  when  the  subject  is  given  them 
four  years  before  they  are  mentally  ready  for  the  intricacies 
and  complexities  of  its  various  applications.  Such  are  the 
methods  of  teaching  proportion  and  other  advanced  subjects 
which  are  really  more  difficult  than  either  much  of  algebra  or 
much  of  geometry.  Such  also  are  the  types  of  primary-school 
number  teaching  where  a  method  is  devised  to  enable  the  child 
to  perform  computations  worthy  of  an  adult,  were  the 
exercises  accomplished  by  comprehending  the  propositions  of 
actual  arithmetic.  It  is  falsely  assumed  by  those  who  fail  to 
think  out  these  problems  of  mental  adaptability  that  the  reason 
and  judgment  are  actually  being  trained,  and  that  children  so 
instructed  will  not  need  to  study  arithmetic  hereafter  by  the 
difficult  processes  of  thinking  used  by  previous  generations. 
This  is  a  vain  hope  and  will  easily  be  dispelled  by  all  who 
follow  up  these  cases  to  the  end,  as  the  seeing  process  of  solv- 
ing problems  thru  objects  and  things  and  ratios  is  not  the  same 
as  the  thinking  process  used  in  adult  life  in  all  arithmetical 
calculations.  What  is  true  in  regard  to  teaching  arithmetic 
before  its  proper  time  is  also  true  to  some  extent  in  regard  to 
other  subjects  found  in  the  present-day  curriculum.  The 
teacher  is  compelled  to  invent  devices,  methods  of  illustration, 
and  peculiar  plans  to  enable  the  mentally  unprepared  to  seem 
to  accomplish  work  that  is  beyond  their  years.  The  teacher's 
business  under  the  contract  is  not  to  call  anything  into  question 
as  to  the  propriety  or  suitability  of  the  mental  diet  thus  served, 
for  the  teacher's  real  province  is  to  invent  a  way  that  will  be 
pleasant  and  attractive  and  will  be  such  whereby  the  children 
to  be  instructed  may  take  their  daily  doses  of  unpalatable  food 
without  making  too  wry  a  face  or  without  expressing  a  proper 
contempt  for  a  civilization  which  compels  unreasonable  and 
unwise  treatment  in  the  training  and  development  of  human 
beings. 
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THE    SUBSTANCE    OF    THINGS    HOPED    FOR 

Such  a  discussion  is  sometimes  called  pessimism  by  the 
thoughtless  and  the  extremely  conservative,  but  it  is  in  reality 
the  purest  optimism.  There  are  well-qualified  persons  who 
refuse  to  tell  the  truth,  even  as  they  know  it,  about  such  a 
popular  and  idolized  institution  as  the  public  school  for  fear 
they  may  be  misunderstood.  But  the  true  friend  of  public 
education  cannot  afford  to  stand  back  and  decline  the  responsi- 
bility when  he  can  plainly  see  that  sensible  modifications  in  the 
curriculum  would  mean  a  greater  and  grander  life  to  many 
who  are  pupils  in  the  schools  and  who  ought  to  know  the 
realities  of  education  in  the  grammar  grades  and  not  be  neces- 
sarily postponed  until  the  last  years  of  the  high  school  or  the 
early  years  of  the  college.  The  American  public  school  is  the 
best  agency  any  civilization  has  ever  invented  to  prepare  an 
intelligent  people  for  manhood's  glory,  citizenship,  and  master- 
fulness in  character,  but  experience  and  common  sense  have 
also  taught  the  American  people  that  many  things  are  needing 
to  be  brought  up  to  a  better  standard  of  efficiency.  There  is 
great  unrest  among  the  people  over  these  problems  of  the  cur- 
riculum, an  unrest  that  is  already  serious  enough  to  compel 
those  granted  leadership,  as  superintendents  and  boards  of 
education,  to  stop  long  enough  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  rightly  profit  by  the  truth.  There  is  yet  to  be  done  a  great 
constructive  work  in  order  to  attain  a  more  complete  and 
practical  education;  a  greater  work,  by  far,  than  is  yet  fully 
realized  by  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  the  most 
thoughtful  workers  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  thru  a  genuine 
education.  With  these  thoughts  upon  a  great  subject  and 
with  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  secure 
after  a  time  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  and  with  a 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  the  leaders  to  take  up 
the  difficulties  with  real  courage,  these  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions are  respectfully  submitted  ''  with  malice  toward  none  and 
with  charity  to  all." 

Homer  H.  Seerley 

State  Normal  School, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

CONCERNING  A  POINT  IN  TEACHING  LATIN  TO  BEGINNERS 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  H.  E.  Burton's  article, 
"  How  to  make  classical  study  interesting,"  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  January,  1903,  may  be  read  widely  and 
thoughtfully,  for  it  treats  of  matters  which  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  it  should  prove  stimu- 
lating and  helpful.  In  declaring  that  the  ''  discouraging 
condition  "  of  unhappiness  among  pupils  in  classrooms  for 
Greek  and  Latin  study  ''  is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  or  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the 
youthful  mind  requires,"  the  writer  takes  a  necessary  step  of 
first  importance;  and  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  urge  these  teachers  to  work  for  their  classes 
with  an  increase  of  intellectual  activity  and  devotion. 

While  the  general  spirit  of  this  article  commands  my  full 
sympathy,  there  is  one  prominent  point  upon  which  a  stand  is 
taken  with  comparative  thoughtlessness,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  only  short  experience  in  teaching  begin- 
ners. Professor  Burton  states  emphatically,  as  I  rejoice  to  see, 
his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  almost  everything  desirable  from 
the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
first  year's  work.  Of  equal  importance  with  this  spreading 
opinion  is  the  growing  understanding  of  difficulties  besetting 
both  pupils  and  teachers  during  this  first  year.  School 
principals  are  speaking  anxiously — ^almost  despairingly — of 
trouble  in  finding  successful  teachers  for  beginners,  and  they 
are  sympathizing  more  and  more  intelligently  with  scholars 
who  find  the  work  a  racking  trial.  It  is  especially  of  the  start 
in  Latin  that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  of  the  latter  of  Professor 
Burton's  two  fundamental  suggestions  for  "  tackling  the 
problem."  He  asks  why  it  is  that  this  elementary  work  **  does 
not  appeal  to  students  or  actually   repels   them,"   and   con- 
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tinues :  ''  First,  they  are  too  immature  to  realize  what  the 
study  does  for  them;  secondly,  it  is  the  hardest  sort  of  work. 
We  must  tackle  this  problem,  then,  in  two  ways.  We  must 
make  the  pupil  see  the  benefit  of  what  he  is  doing;  and  we 
must,  so  far  as  possible,  conceal  or  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is 
hard  work."  To  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  the  experience 
of  a  score  of  years  in  teaching  Latin  to  boys  and  girls  impels 
me  to  say — by  all  means,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  after  we  teachers 
have  tried  hard  enough  to  put  ourselves  in  the  pupil's  place: 
to  the  second,  I  should  say, — we  must  be  careful  never  to  con- 
ceal or  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  work,  but  must  follow 
an  exactly  contrary  principle.  For  altho  this  second  sug- 
gestion was  doubtless  intended  as  an  exhortation  to  make  class 
work  more  interesting  by  methods  entirely  worthy,  its  word- 
ing illustrates  and  would  naturally  tend  to  perpetuate  certain 
ideas  which  are  already  doing  much  to  ruin  these  studies. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  teachers 
of  first-year  Latin  regard  their  work,  we  realize  something 
deplorable.  How  often  do  we  hear  one  of  these  teachers  ex- 
press great  pleasure  in  her  subject  and  her  classes?  But  not 
only  is  there  a  prevailing  lack  of  genuine  enthusiasm — fatal, 
of  course,  in  work  with  children;  there  is,  in  fact,  hopeless- 
ness, creating  helplessness.  A  conviction  is  abroad  that  Latin 
is,  of  necessity,  even  harder  to  teach  to  young  scholars  than  it 
actually  is;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  study  has  not 
potentially  an  abundance  of  fascination  for  pupils;  and  last, 
worst,  and  strangest,  many  teachers  assume  that  children  do 
not  and  will  not  like  work  which  they  consider  hard — an 
assumption  quickly  disproved  by  observation. 

These  sentiments  are  voiced  in  the  above-mentioned  article. 
Besides  intimations  in  the  words  already  quoted,  we  may 
notice  that  the  writer  says :  "  How  to  make  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  interesting  is  a  question  that  many  would 
answer  by  saying  simply,  '  It  can't  be  done.'  It  certainly 
cannot  for  some  pupils.  What  we  must  consider  is  how  to 
make  the  study  as  interesting  as  possible  for  the  good  ones 
and  as  little  uninteresting  as  possible  for  the  poor  ones.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  study  of  the  classics  more 
acceptable.     The  school-teacher  must  constantly  have  in  mind 
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how  to  make  the  pupil  reahze  that  he  is  doing  something  worth 
while  and  how  to  interest  him  so  that  to  some  extent  he  will 
forget  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  For  the  first  year  of  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  I  must  confess  that  there  appear  to  be  but 
few  devices  that  will  make  the  study  interesting.  It  is  un- 
deniably hard  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  sugar  that 
will  make  the  medicine  sweet."  Professor  Burton  believes 
that  the  first-year  work  should  be  "  small  and  thoroly  digested 
doses  of  words  and  grammar.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  make 
it  as  little  uninteresting  as  possible."  ''  Even  this  burden," 
it  is  suggested,  may  be  lightened;  the  monotony  of  oral  and 
written  drill  ''  may  be  relieved,  and  a  little  variety  in  methods 
of  instruction  does  help  things  along  tremendously."  But, 
"  After  all,  the  first  year  is  one  of  hard  work,  and  there  is 
little  that  w^e  can  do  to  relieve  it.  With  the  second  year,  the 
possibilities  begin  to  develop.  We  can  then  begin,  I  think,  to 
inspire  in  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  and  cause 
him  to  forget  or  at  least  not  to  be  oppressed  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  task."     The  poor  little  first-year  pupils! 

I  trust  that,  had  Professor  Burton  realized  the  pessimism 
of  teachers  implied  in  his  words,  he  would  have  added  that 
to  ''  laziness  or  misapprehension  "  as  frequent  cause  of  pupils' 
unhappiness;  for  it  is  more  prevalent  than  laziness  and  quite 
as  certain  to  prevent  good  and  cheerful  study.  What  chance 
have  scholars  to  be  happy  in  work  planned  by  teachers  doubt- 
ing even  the  possibility  of  making  it  interesting,  and  expect- 
ing the  workers  to  be  oppressed  by  its  difficulty  and  to  have 
no  idea  of  its  value  ?  Poor,  poor  youngsters !  Responsive  and 
persistent  and  delighted  over  the  hardest  work  when  they 
believe  it  to  be  especially  worth  while,  and  when  they  find  in 
it  a  plenty  of  pleasures,  tho  many  of  these  be  dearly  bought ! 

And,  fortunately,  first-year  Latin  is  sometimes  made  just 
this  kind  of  work,  in  cases  which  prove  the  doleful  skepticism 
to  be — to  put  it  mildly — all  nonsense;  nonsense  with  very 
serious  consequences.  Latin  is  not  "  medicine  "  unless  made 
so  by  teachers'  mistakes.  None  of  these  mistakes  is  mote 
common  or  more  pernicious  than  the  idea  that  there  is  little 
in  the  study  that  can  charm  children;  and  this  error  leads 
to  another,  that  which  I  am  to  consider  here,  more  briefly 
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than  I  wish.  It  is  indicated  in  the  suggestion  to  ''  conceal  or 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  work."  We  should  not,  then,, 
explicitly  use  this  fact  as  one  with  which  to  conjure  up  atten- 
tion, concentration  of  effort,  manliness,  courage,  good  spirits? 
Would  it  not  be  a  means  natural  and  respectable?  powerful, 
also,  and  offering  hope  of  best  results  for  scholars  ?  Why  not 
one  of  the  best  for  "  making  the  pupil  realize  that  he  is  doing 
something  worth  while  "  ? 

Numerous  first-year  Latin  campaigns  have  been  planned 
upon  the  principle  of  concealment  or  disguise  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking:  have  they  resulted  in  victories?  or  have 
they  taken  shape  as  unsystematic,  bewildering  labor,  bring- 
ing confusion,  weariness,  distaste  to  the  minds  of  pupils?  In 
recent  years,  much  of  the  notorious  disrespect  for  Latin  has 
been  caused  by  instruction  upon  this  plan. 

When  boys  and  girls  reach  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  the 
mind,  the  character,  comes  to  that  especial  need  of  solids,  so 
to  speak,  upon  which  to  cut  its  teeth.  Vigor  is  full,  spirits 
tremendous,  energy  rushing  into  mistakes  and  mischief.  It  is 
a  heyday  of  opportunity — and  necessity — for  beneficent  train- 
ing. If  the  powers  have  not  now  some  substantial,  exacting, 
congenial  work,  there  is  sad  waste  and  distortion.  For  chil- 
dren at  this  splendid,  but  hazardous,  age,  I  know  of  no  school 
experience  so  beneficial  as  that  which  may  come  to  them  thru 
elementary  Latin.  Their  welcome  is  prompt  for  real  labor 
which  they  respect;  they  make  fine  workers  for  a  teacher  pre- 
pared and  skillful  to  meet  their  just,  but  large,  requirements. 
Of  course,  these  children  must  have  sweet  and  spice  as  well  as 
staff  of  life,  surprises  and  variety  as  well  as  steady  routine, 
pure  fun  in  with  the  pure  drudgery;  that  is  but  to  say  that  the 
study  must  be  made  human  for  them.  For  all  this  Latin  offers 
exhaustless  scope  and  material.  It  has  to  include  geography, 
history,  mythology,  legend,  romance,  all  constantly  inviting 
comparison  with  present-day  fact  and  thought;  it  should  be  of 
no  less  ethical  than  linguistic  interest;  but,  above  all,  it  is,  if 
taken  rightly,  full  of  life;  a  study  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls — not  of  "  the  ancients  (thought  by  some  to  have  been 
invariably  poetical),"  as  George  Eliot  says.  For  most  of  these 
purposes,  other  studies  might  do  as  well :  in  the  supply  of  at 
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least  one  good  element,  Latin  leads — in  the  supply  of  difficul- 
ties. But  the^e  children  have  a  plenty  of  difficulties  in 
other  studies  and  in  affairs  outside  of  school?  Yes,  plenty; 
but  they  take  them  blindly,  in  children's  way,  and  this  gets 
them  into  troubles  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable.  They  do> 
not  need  more  experiences  of  that  kind,  and  to  permit  them  to- 
attempt  Latin  in  that  way  is  to  ruin  the  study  for  them.  Some- 
thing altogether  different  they  must  have  now,  the  experience 
of  entering  deliberately  upon  hard  work,  with  eyes  wide  open 
to  everything  that  the  teacher  can  make  them  understand  of 
the  nature  of  their  undertaking.  Then,  they  must  go  thru 
the  year  knowing  that  they  are  encountering  difficulties,  unde- 
niable, serious,  respected  of  wise  men,  and  believed  by  them- 
selves to  be  well  worth  while.  Latin  thus  becomes  intelligent 
work,  amounting  to  culture  and  discipline — and  congenial  ta 
young  America.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  wise  English 
teacher,  John  Charles  Tarver,  that  "  the  one  great  merit  of 
Latin  as  a  teaching  instrument  is  its  stupendous  difficulty."  I 
think  there  is  another  equally  great  merit;  but  I  believe  that 
both — and  especially  the  "  wholesome  difficulty  " — should  be 
explained  to  beginners  at  the  very  start  with  emphasis,  clearly 
and  inspiringly.  Only  after  such  an  explanation  can  scholars 
take  the  best — the  absolutely  essential — attitude  towards  the 
work.  Without  this  understanding,  their  experience  must  be 
more  childish,  less  moral,  than  another  which  would  have  been 
entirely  practicable  for  them.  From  this  frankness  on  the 
teacher's  part,  this  confidence  in  scholars'  wish  to  do  hard 
work  of  great  value,  I  have  seen  only  good  results.  I  have 
seen  class  after  class  of  scholars  who  studied  well,  who  habit- 
ually spoke  of  Latin  as  their  favorite  study,  and  to  whom  one 
of  its  greatest  attractions,  perhaps  the  greatest,  was  that  it 
was  unquestionably  hard,  harder  than  anything  that  they  had 
previously  attempted.  In  the  beginning,  this  circumstance  had 
been  held  up  to  them,  fairly  dangled  before  their  eyes,  jokingly 
but  also  seriously,  as  a  fine  recommendation  for  the  new  study. 
It  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Assuredly,  they  worked  from 
their  own  choice.  (There  were  no  *'  marks,"  "  reports,"  etc.) 
They  were  city  children,  assailed  by  distractions  out  of  school 
hours,  but  the  daily  Latin  lesson  was  worked  over  regularly. 
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ardently,  longer,  often,  than  parents  or  teacher  would  have 
wished.  As  they  usually  managed  to  have  nearly  an  hour  in 
school  for  a  part  of  this  preparation,  teachers  saw  and  mar- 
veled thankfully  at  the  absorption  of  mind,  composure,  and 
•contentment  superinduced  by  Latin  exercises.  Practically, 
there  were  no  complaints  from  them — that  is,  complaints  of 
lessons :  those  who  had  no  aptitude  for  Latin  freely  bewailed 
their  own  shortcomings,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  persistently  de- 
clared a  fondness  for  the  study,  and  persevered  on  trial  as  long 
as  that  was  permitted.  The  written  work  was  large  in  amount 
that  first  year ;  the  strain  for  accuracy,  with  goodly  proportion 
of  failure  and  disappointment,  is  hardly  sport  for  older  stu- 
dents. Of  discouragement,  there  was,  virtually,  none.  Why? 
Largely,  I  take  it,  because  they  were  not  groping  and  flounder- 
ing amid  "  stupendous  difficulties  ''  for  which  their  minds  had 
not  been  prepared.  For  reasonable  children,  there  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  scarcely  more  danger  of  discouragement 
than  of  disillusion;  the  danger  being  lessened  incidentally  by 
the  fact  that  their  expectation  of  very  hard  work  helped  them 
to  make  for  it  adequate  provision  of  time  as  well  as  effort. 
Thus,  the  simple  truth  gave  them  a  firm  footing — one  that 
enabled  them,  as  the  work  grew  harder,  to  take  it  with 
greater  security,  pleasure,  and  benefit.  Would  that  a  message 
might  reach  the  ear  of  every  young  teacher  who  will  next  fall 
have  classes  beginning  Latin,  and  that  it  might  be  of  this 
import :  Cheer  up !  All  the  lugubrious  doubts  of  a  possibility 
of  making  first-year  Latin  interesting  are  unfounded.  As  for 
difficulties — they  are  friends,  not  foes.  Make  a  point  of  think- 
ing up  those  difficulties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  them  in  the 
true  light  to  scholars. 

The  real  study  of  Latin,  without  neglect  of  its  rightful  pleas- 
ures, yet  with  a  clear  understanding  that,  at  first,  it  consists 
largely  of  strengthening  fights  against  sheer  difficulties — this  is 
loved  by  most  children  beyond  other  studies ;  and  tho  the  first 
year  of  the  course  may  offer  hardest  tests  to  both  teacher  and 
taught,  it  may  also  be  for  both  the  year  of  keenest  enjoyment  as 
well  as  most  vital  benefit. 

Susan  Perry  Peckham 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Fundamentals  of  child  study — By  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.    New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1903.     xxi-}-384  p.     $1.25  net. 
The  Psychology   of   child   development— By  Irving  King.     Chicago:  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903.     xx-|-265  p.     $1.00  net. 

Professor  Kirkpatrick's  book  should  bring  to  pass  a  signal 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  child  study  thruout  the  coun- 
try. Altho  experts  in  special  fields  will  here  and  there  find  it 
guilty  of  error,  as  a  text-book  the  Fundamentals  of  child  study 
may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  standard.  It  surely  repre- 
sents the  present  best  opinion  about  the  nature  and  means  of 
control  of  certain  aspects  of  child  life  as  well  as  does  any  single 
book  the  best  opinion  about  adult  psychology  or  economics 
or  sociology. 

Not  only  does  it  possess,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  present 
condition  of  knowledge  about  the  psychology  of  children,  the 
authority  and  solidity  of  a  standard  text-book;  it  is  also  emi- 
nently teachable.  The  text  is  straightforward,  clear,  concrete, 
illustrated  by  examples,  without  eccentricities  of  terminology 
or  verbal  quarrels,  and  is  well  divided  into  chapters,  sections, 
and  paragraphs.  Even  when  too  hard  for  normal-school  stu- 
dents, it  by  no  means  wastes  their  time,  and  it  almost  never 
descends  to  such  trivialities  as  have  too  often  characterized 
books  about  children.  The  questions  appended  to  each  chap- 
ter give  a  chance  for  definite  application  such  as  should  be 
within  students'  power,  and  the  references  for  topical  study 
will  be  of  very  great  service  to  competent  teachers. 

The  reviewer  does  not,  in  theory  or  in  his  own  practice, 
agree  with  Professor  Kirkpatrick  in  assigning  two-thirds  of 
the  ?i mount  of  a  text-book  on  child  study  to  instincts  alone; 
nor  in  referring  students  to  the  crude  literature  of  child  study 
without  special  emphasis  on  the  need  of  studying  it  critically; 
nor  in  the  neglect  of  the  type  method.  But  these  are  relatively 
unimportant  matters.    The  main  thing  is  that  Professor  Kirk- 
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Patrick  has  written  a  book,  not  to  be  sold  or  to  express  his  own 
ideas,  but  to  help  teachers  of  child  psychology.  It  will  help 
them,  and  we  owe  him  much. 

For  the  original  material  contributed  in  the  course  of  the 
book,  for  the  critical  attitude  taken,  and  for  the  good  judg- 
ment shown  in  practical  issues,  as  well  as  for  its  scholarship 
and  teachableness,  the  book  deserves  respect.  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick's  study  of  the  development  of  voluntary  control,  his 
attitude  toward  the  so-called  recapitulation  theory,  and  his 
handling  of  the  problem  of  instruction  in  the  physiology  and 
hygiene  of  sex,  may  be  taken  as  samples.  In  each  case  he  has 
been  successful. 

One  characteristic  of  the  present  condition  of  child  study 
which  appears  in  connection  with  the  book  seems  to  need  com- 
ment, namely,  the  confusion  of  really  reliable  scientific  work 
with  the  most  amateurish  opinion.  That  this  confusion  should 
have  characterized  the  proceedings  of  child-study  associa- 
tions and  the  articles  in  certain  periodicals  is  perfectly  ex- 
plained by  the  ideals  and  training  of  the  persons  concerned. 
But  that  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  who  in  his  text  is  most  judi- 
cious, should  refer  to  Dubois's  Beckoning  of  little  hands, 
Lindsay's  Mind  in  the  lower  animals,  Lucas's  What  shall 
we  do  nozvf  Marwedel's  Conscious  motherhood,  Proud- 
foot's  Mothers'  ideals,  Winterburn's  From  the  child's  stand- 
point, the  Child-study  monthly,  and  the  Paidologist  in  the 
same  class  with  Donaldson's  Growth  of  the  brain,  Galton's 
Hereditary  genius,  James's  Psychology,  Wilson's  The  Cell,  and 
the  Psychological  review — this  shows  that  there  is  still  a  radi- 
cal defect  in  child  study,  the  absence  of  well-defined  standards 
by  which  the  expert  may  be  told  from  the  amateur,  or,  still 
worse,  the  charlatan. 

Mr.  King  attempts,  in  the  first  place,  "  to  outline  a  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  believed  a  good  deal  of  the  chaotic 
material  of  child  study  will  assume  a  new  significance,"  and 
in  the  second,  "  to  present  in  systematic  form  conclusions  and 
summaries  from  the  current  literature  on  the  subject  of  chil- 
dren's interests." 

In  presenting  this  point  of  view,  he  insists  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  children's  mental  states  under  the  traditional  head- 
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ings,  thought,  emotion,  volition,  is  arbitrary  and  misleading; 
to  speak  of  precepts,  images,  memories,  reasonings,  judgments, 
and  the  like,  is,  to  his  mind,  even  worse.  Without  specifically 
objecting  to  a  description  in  terms  of  instincts,  capacities,  and 
habits,  he  leaves  the  impression  that  these  terms  equally  violate 
the  demands  of  the  reality  of  child  life.  Child  psychology  is  to 
be  reformed  by  studying  each  bit  of  mental  condition  or  action 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  human  life  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
and,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  whole  social  life  in  which  it 
shares.  Any  one  segment  of  the  mental  stream  is  to  be  viewed 
never  by  itself,  but  always  with  the  past  history  and  future 
destiny  of  the  individual  as  parts  of  the  problem.  Just  why, 
to  gain  the  undoubted  advantage  of  studying  related  rather 
than  isolated  facts,  one  needs  to  abandon  the  analytical  method 
or  to  invent  a  new  psychological  terminology,  Mr.  King  does 
not  tell.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  especially  illuminated  the 
psychology  of  childhood  by  the  accounts  of  early  conscious- 
ness, the  emotional  expressions  of  infancy,  the  differentiation 
of  mental  functions,  inhibition,  imitation,  moral  ideas,  inter- 
ests, and  adolescence,  in  which  he  uses  his  method. 

Mr.  King's  advocacy  of  reforms  in  methods  of  investigating 
and  presenting  the  psychology  of  childhood  would  probably 
receive  more  attention  from  psychologists  if  he  had  made  fewer 
errors  in  statements  about  facts  and  had  given  evidence  of 
having  personally  made  scientific  observations. 

Creeping  does  not  ''  undoubtedly  originate  in  and  of  itself 
in  certain  unco-ordinated  movements  of  the  legs  that  happen 
to  get  adjusted  so  as  to  move  the  body."  A  monkey  does  not 
^'  lather  his  face  in  imitation  of  a  man  whom  he  has  just  seen 
shaving."  Much  less  is  he  ''  trying  to  define,  so  to  speak,  the 
experience  to  himself."  The  instincts  of  children  and  other 
young  animals  never  need  to  be,  and  rarely  should  be,  ex- 
plained as  the  inheritance  of  traits  acquired  by  ancestors.  That 
the  medullation  of  brain  fibers  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  uncertainty  in  attention  is  only  a  conjecture  of  the  worst 
type. 

The  summary  of  the  literature  on  children's  interests  in- 
cludes some  sound  general  criticisms,  but  in  its  concrete  detail 
simply  repeats  the  few  facts  which  students  have  derived  from 
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observation,  and  the  many  opinions  which  amateurs  have  ex- 
tracted from  children's  compositions  and  the  Hke.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  King  did  not  do  for  us  in  this  field  what, 
as  he  himself  rightly  urges,  should  be  done  thruout;  namely^ 
separate  the  reliable  from  the  unreliable  and  test  the  latter's 
possible  truth  by  scientific  observations.  The  attempt  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  by  getting  together  the  gist  of  all  the  articles 
on  a  certain  topic  that  have  been  printed  in  the  Child  study 
monthly,  Education,  or  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  reminds 
one  of  the  lecturer  who,  there  being  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
infants  reacted  first  to  sounds  or  to  smells,  proceeded  to  put  it 
to  a  vote.  The  long-suffering  teacher  may  surely  be  excused 
from  studying  more  than  the  ascertained  facts  of  child  psy- 
chology. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


Animal  education — By  John  B,   Watson.    Chicago:    University   of    Chicago 
Press.     122  p.,and  plates.     $1.25  net. 

Dr.  Watson  presents  the  facts  of  mental  development  in  the 
white  rat,  and  the  facts  of  the  progressive  medullation  of  the 
rat's  nervous  system,  and  compares  the  two  processes.  His 
book  is  primarily  a  contribution  to  comparative  psychology 
and  nerve  physiology.  To  students  of  education  it  will  be  of 
importance  chiefly  because  the  theory  that  medullation  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  functioning  of  a  nerve  cell  has  been  used 
to  support  the  dogma  that  certain  mental  functions  cannot,  by 
reason  of  the  laws  of  physical  growth,  appear  until  years  after 
birth.  Dr.  Watson  presents  strong  evidence  against  this  the- 
ory. Just  how  the  theory  ever  gained  credence,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  invertebrates  function  clearly  occurs  with- 
out medullation,  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
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Special  method  in  history — By   Charles  A.  McMurry.     New  York  :     The 
Macmillan  Company,  1903.     vii-j-291  p.     75  cents. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  series  of  Special  Methods  in  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  and  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
author's  General  method.  Its  ten  chapters  outline  a  complete 
plan,  select  the  materials,  and  discuss  the  method  of  a 
course  in  history  for  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  The 
final  chapter  of  the  work  contains  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
selected  list  of  history  books  for  each  grade  found  in  any  work 
on  the  subject  of  history  teaching. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  will  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  that 
army  of  workers  who  teach  many  subjects,  but  who  have  little 
opportunity  to  give  them  special  study,  to  say  nothing  of  mas- 
tering their  methods.  Its  discussions  will  be  easily  followed 
by  the  average  grade-teacher  because  the  treatment  is  almost 
entirely  untechnical — even  Herbartian  terminology,  which  one 
might  expect  from  the  author,  is  kept  well  in  the  background. 
But  to  that  growing  number  oi  teachers  who  are  patiently  seek- 
ing in  the  essence  of  the  subject  taught  and  in  laws  of  mental 
life  a  solid  and  inspiring  ground  for  their  "  methods,"  the  book 
will  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

It  is  vital  to  progress,  in  teaching  history,  that  the  teacher 
shall  consciously  rest  her  success,  not  upon  devices  and  so- 
called  '*  methods,"  but  upon  principles  drawn  from  mind  or 
subject  and  which  dictate  the  use  of  appropriate  devices.  If 
the  teacher  could  find  such  a  principle  running  thru  the 
very  interesting  chapter  on  '*  Aims  of  historical  instruction,'^ 
he  would  not  be  left  to  inquire  why  the  author  found  so  many 
"  aims,"  or  why  he  did  not  find  more,  or  how  many  of  the- 
aims  stated  are  peculiar  to  history,  and  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  each  aim  to  the  fundamental  aim — the  ''  moral-social  "' 
aim? 

In  the  chapter  on  the  *'  Selection  of  material  "  the  author 
takes  the  ground  that  since  myths  and  legends  are  literature 
rather  than  history,  they  cannot  be  made  the  starting-point  for 
a  course  in  history.  He  also  demonstrates  that  Greek  and' 
Roman  heroes  cannot  be  preferred  to  American  pioneers  for  the 
first  steps  in  history  for  American  children.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  he  rests  his  case  upon  the  stage  of  the  pupil's  mental 
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life  and  upon  the  degree  of  adaptation  between  the  two  classes 
of  stories  and  this  mental  life. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  chapter  deals  with  the  story- work 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  point  of  greatest  value 
makes  clear  to  the  teacher  how  the  oral  story  enables  her  to 
set  problems  for  the  pupils'  solution.  How  to  make,  in  each 
:story,  a  number  of  problems  whose  solution  calls  for  facts 
from  the  child's  knowledge  of  geography  and  human  nature, 
as  well  as  from  history.  Many  concrete  illustrations  of  prob- 
lem-setting are  given,  followed  by  the  "  Story  of  Clark  "  and 
the  "  Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes."  One  of  the  inter- 
■esting  features  of  the  discussion  is  the  conclusion  that  the  oral 
story  avoids  the  memoriter  method  of  study  and  gives  the 
children  exercise  in  probable  reasoning.  How  such  a  conclu- 
sion will  shock  that  pedagogical  derelict  on  the  college  faculty 
who  demands  that  even  high-school  history  work  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  memory,  and  that  the  freshman  shall  reach  college 
with  his  "  memory  stored  with  facts  "  ! 

In  spite  of  this  hard  blow  deservedly  dealt  the  memoriter 
method  of  learning  history,  the  author  clearly  overstates  the 
faults  arising  from  the  use  of  text-books  in  history  when  he 
declares:  "A  text-book  cannot  treat  history  in  this  way.  It 
can  simply  present  cold  facts  and  leave  the  student  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  as  he  chooses.  It  gives  simply  answers  and 
not  problems."  The  author,  in  this  chapter  on  the  "  Oral 
treatment  of  history  stories,"  is  the  unconscious  victim  of  the 
fallacy  of  setting  up  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  oral  story  on 
one  hand,  and  a  poor  teacher  and  a  poor  text  story  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  experience  of  good  teachers  that  even  with  a  poor  text 
they  can  find  more  problems  suggested  than  the  pupils  have 
time  to  solve,  even  if  not  one  minute  is  spent  in  repeating  the 
text. 

The  same  unfortunate  method  is  employed  in  the  chapter  on 
^'  Eighth-grade  history,"  in  discussing  the  concentric-circle 
plan  of  work  in  contrast  with  the  plan  based  on  culture 
epoch.  Very  few  superintendents  and  teachers,  except,  per- 
liaps,  the  poorest,  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  work  in  the 
author's  characterization  of  the  concentric-circle  plan.  He 
certainly  does  not  make  clear  just  what  there  is  in  the  culture- 
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epoch  theory  that  forcibly  compels  a  poor  superintendent  to 
assign  the  stories  of  Daniel  Boone  and  William  E.  Gladstone 
to  different  grades,  or  what  there  is  about  the  concentric-circle 
theory  which  compels  even  a  good  superintendent  tO'  assign 
these  stories  to  the  same  grade. 

Why  should  the  author  assume  that  a  teacher,  using  the  con- 
centric-circle plan  returns  to  a  period  for  the  purpose  of  a 
memory  review  only,  while  the  teacher  following  a  course 
based  on  the  culture  epoch  returns  to  a  period  for  a  new 
view  only?  Why  should  the  trained  teacher  review  oftener  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  trained  teacher 
looks  to  the  mental  states  of  pupil  and  to  the  relations  in  the 
subject  in  order  to  determine  when  she  must  return  to  the 
old  period  for  new  material  and  when  she  must  review  old 
material  for  a  new  view. 

Chapter  Seven  presents  a  sensible  discussion  of  the  "Correla- 
tion of  history  with  other  studies,"  and  Chapter  Eight  em- 
bodies the  results  of  preceding  discussions  in  ''  Course  of 
study  in  history  "  for  the  grades.  Every  superintendent  of 
schools  and  every  teacher  of  grade  history  should  own  a  copy 
of  Special  method  in  history. 

W.  H.  Mace 

Syracuse  University 


IX 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  whose  presence  at 
ficuUy  in^ngiand  ^^e  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  so  well  remembered,  has 
made  a  public  proposal  thru  the  London  Chronicle  relative  to 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  which 
confronts  the  people  of  England  in  attempting  to  solve  their 
present  school  problem.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
thruout  the  United  States  in  the  question  of  religion  in  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Brereton's  communication  is  produced  in  full : 

To  those  who  have  attempted  to  look  on  the  problem  of  public  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  efficiency  nothing  has  been  more  dishearten- 
ing than  the  inability  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  in  the  State  to  come 
to  some  common  agreement  on  the  religious  difficulty  really  satisfactory  to 
both  of  them,  which  may  remove  this  great  hindrance  and  stumbling-block 
from  the  path  of  English  education.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Editor 
of  T^e  Daily  Chronicle  the  present  writer  has  been  permitted  to  put  for- 
ward the  following  suggestion,  for  which  the  paper  itself  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible, in  the  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  afford  a  possible  basis  for 
negotiation,  which  seems  to  be  lacking  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  felt  by  a  good  many  persons  on  the  introduction  of  the  Education 
Bill  of  1902  into  Parliament  that  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  pro- 
pounded by  the  framers  of  the  measure  in  question  did  not  provide  so  satis- 
factory a  settlement  as  that  which  has  been  described  as  giving  the  right  of 
entry  to  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  into  all  the  schools  alike, 
whether  School  Board,  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  or  Roman  Catholic. 

The  choice  of  the  Government  was  probably  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the 
alternative  they  adopted  was  the  easier  solution — from  a  Parliamentary 
standpoint.  It  did  not  attempt  to  repeal  or  replace  the  Cowper-Temple 
Clause.  But  while  the  Act  itself  marks  an  enormous  advance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  efficiency,  its  treatment  of  the  religious  difficulty  has  scarcely 
proved  a  settlement  of  that  thorny  matter  as  far  as  the  Nonconformists 
are  concerned.  Fortunately  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  what  one  thinks 
of  the  passive  resister.  The  truth  is  Churchmen  of  all  sects  are  feeling  that 
the  dispute  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  professed  Christians.  This  desire 
for  a  settlement  is  not  merely  confined  to  militant  Churchmen.  All  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  national  education  regret  to  see  primary  edu- 
cation directly  suffering  in  some  counties  from  the  inability  of  the  rival  de- 
nominations to  find  a  modus  vivendi.  Unfortunately  the  proposals  of  the 
^  206 
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Free  Church  Council,  even  in  their  latest  form,  tho  providing  in  a 
guarded  fashion  for  the  purchase  or  renting  of  denominational  schools,  do 
not  meet  the  real  objections  of  a  large  number  of  Anglicans  and  of  the 
entire  body  of  Roman  Catholics.  Their  adoption,  therefore,  supposing  for 
a  moment  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would,  so  far  from  producing  a  settle- 
ment, only  deepen,  embitter,  and  envenom  the  religious  quarrel.  Complete 
secularization  such  as  exists  in  French  primary  education  is,  I  think,  not  a 
question  of  practical  politics  in  England.  We  are  thus  driven  back  on  the 
right-of-entry  solution. 

Here  the  chief  opposition  apparently  comes  from  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  teachers  in  provided  (/.  e..  Board)  schools.  The  former  urge  that  their 
ministers,  more  poorly  paid  than  the  average  parson  and  often  with  their 
flock  scattered  over  an  area  of  two  or  three  parishes,  cannot  afford  to  give 
their  services  to  the  work  of  looking  after  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  not  merely  in  one,  but  in  two  or  even  more  schools.  The  teachers, 
again,  in  country  places  are  afraid  of  being  coerced  into  teaching  dogmas 
in  which  they  do  not  believe.  They  also  object  on  principle  to  giving  their 
services  for  nothing.  These  objections,  which  are  practical  rather  than 
fwidamental,  appear  to  be  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  meet  them  in  some  way  ? 

The  present  writer  has  recently  been  studying  secondary  education  in 
France  for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  has  been  much  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  State  lycees,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish  boarders,  there  is  to  be  found  a  Catholic  almoner^  a 
Protestant  pastor,  or  a  Jewish  rabbi  paid  by  the  State.  And  this  system 
persists  in  spite  of  the  present  anti-clerical  campaign  in  France.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  extend  this  system  to  our  primary  schools?  One  says 
advisedly  "  extend  "  and  not  "  introduce,"  for  the  principle  already  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  in  English  administration.  We  have  our  army  chaplains 
of  the  various  denominations  paid  by  the  State.  We  have  also  denomi- 
national chaplains  for  work-houses,  poor-law  schools,  and  burial  boards — 
who  are  actually  paid  by  the  localities!  Why  should  we  not  have  our 
school  chaplains  paid  by  the  State.^ 

Naturally  one  would  not  provide  State  chaplains  for  every  two  or  three 
children  belonging  to  one  or  other  particular  religious  denomination, 
tho,  of  course,  it  would  be  always  open  to  the  minister  of  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  such  children  belonged  to  attend  and  give  them  definite 
religious  instruction.  But  whenever  there  were  a  group  of  say  twenty 
or  twenty-five  children  desiring  religious  teaching  of  a  particular  kind,  then 
a  school  chaplain  could  be  appointed.  The  Nonconformists  appear  to  be 
generally  so  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
Board  schools  that  it  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  local  authority  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  Council  who  are  the  accredited  mouth- 
piece of  the  various  Nonconformist  denominations  to  decide  on  a  regular 
syllabus  of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  "  Free  Church "  chaplains. 
Again,  the  mere  fact  that  the  dissenters  would  be  allowed  to  group  together 
the  children  of  the  different  Nonconformist  denominations  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  Free  Church  chaplain  would  allow  them  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  far  more  chaplains  than  the  denomination  would  obtain  separately. 
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All  parents  would  possess,  as  heretofore,  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
children  altogether  from  religious  instruction,  or,  if  represented  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children  in  the  school,  a  group  of  parents  could  claim, 
should  they  desire  it,  a  right  to  merely  moral  instruction  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  league  for  moral  instruction.  In  the  same  way  the  Jews,  or 
the  Unitarians  who  are  too  free  to  be  included  in  the  Free  Church  councils, 
would  severally  be  entitled  to  a  school  chaplain,  provided  they  furnished  the 
requisite  contingent  of  children.  All  chaplains  would  be  paid  by  the  State, 
and  those  of  the  three  main  types  would  be  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Bishops  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  and  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church  chaplains.  Chaplains  might 
be  in  orders  or  laymen.  This  would  allow  of  the  appointment  of  either  a 
minister  of  religion  or  of  one  of  the  school-teachers.  One  day  a  week  might 
be  set  aside  for  religious  instruction — the  Saturday  whole  holiday,  for 
instance.  In  the  case  of  the  6000  schools  with  a  single  room,  where  two 
chaplains  existed,  it  could  be  arranged  to  give  one  the  morning  and  the 
other  the  afternoon.  This  would  solve  the  one-room  difficulty.  One  chap- 
Iain  could  easily  serve  two  small  schools,  if  not  too  far  apart,  in  one  day. 
Were  the  holiday  varied,  a  peripatetic  chaplain  could  serve  four  small 
schools  in  two  days.  There  are  some  20,000  primary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  Assuming  that  ^15  a  year  were  paid  to  the  school  chaplains, 
and  that  they  averaged  three  to  every  two  schools  (there  would  hardly 
ever  be  more  than  three,  and  very  often  only  one),  the  cost  to  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be;^45o,ooo  a  year.  It  might  be  much  less,  if  it  were  agreed 
that  when  the  management  of  a  non-provided  school  desired  to  retain  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master,  then  the  State  would  only  pay  the  salary, 
if  there  were  any  to  be  paid,  of  the  school  chaplain  or  of  the  school  chap- 
lains not  belonging  to  the  denomination  to  which  the  school  belonged. 
Even  supposing  the  State  in  such  cases  always  appointed  a  Free  Church 
chaplain,  if  there  were  but  one  child  (for  such  a  school  would  be  either 
Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic),  the  cost  would  be  no  higher.  If  these  last 
suggestions  were  not  adopted,  then  teachers  would  in  all  cases  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authorities. 

These  figures  and  suggestions  are  of  necessity  largely  provisional,  but 
even  if  we  had  to  pay  still  more,  it  would  be  far  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
the  attempt  to  buy  out  or  replace  the  non-provided  schools  at  an  outlay  of 
;^4o,ooo,ooo,  equivalent,  at  the  present  price  of  Consols,  to  a  yearly  charge 
of  over  ;^[, 1 20,000  a  year.  Moreover,  such  proposals,  drastic  as  they  are, 
possess  no  element  of  finality  about  them.  They  only  condemn  us  to  a 
religious  war  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposals  outlined  above  proscribe  neither  of  the 
two  parties,  but  rather  attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  frankly  recognizing 
their  wants  and  differences,  and  by  taking  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into  con- 
sideration. As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  suggestions  themselves  are 
purely  provisional.  The  important  question  is  whether  the  two  parties 
interested  will  accept  the  principle  of  the  State,  according  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment  to  each  of  the  three  main  types  of  religious  teaching  in 
England.  If  they  can  accept  this,  the  way  to  the  conference  table  is  open. 
The   particular   form    the   settlement  may   take  must  be  threshed  out  in 
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debate.  In  fact,  the  principle  would  not  have  been  developed  here  at  all  if 
one  had  not  realized  the  need  of  showing  one  possible  way  in  which  the 
idea  could  be  rendered  workable.  Certainly,  for  those  who  remember  that 
England  is  composed  not  merely  of  Anglicans,  or  of  Roman  Catholics,  or 
of  Nonconformists,  but  of  members  of  all  these  three  denominations,  who 
together  make  up  the  whole  community,  the  question  is  not  merely  a. 
religious,  but  a  State  one.  If  the  State  can  succeed  in  helping  these  rival 
religious  agencies  to  agree  upon  observing  a  truce  of  God  in  the  schools, 
even  tho  the  entire  cost  of  the  Eirenicon  fall  on  the  Exchequer,  the  gain 
to  the  nation  at  large  will  be  in  every  way  enormous. 


New  York  Teach-  ^^^  some  months  past  the  Male  Teachers' 
ers  on  School  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  have 

iscip  ine  j^^^  under  consideration  the  subject  of  disci- 

pHne  in  the  schools  and  of  the  possible  means  of  improving 
it.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  association,  with  but  one  dissent-^ 
ing  vote  as  to  the  first  paragraph,  adopted  the  following  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject : 

I — That  the  Board  of  Education  rescind  the  by-law  which  commands 
that  all  pupils  be  dismissed  not  later  than  3.30  P.  M.  At  the  same  time  we 
recommend  that  in  each  school  some  definite  arrangement  be  m^de 
between  the  Teachers  and  the  Janitor  thereof,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of 
the  Janitor  and  his  assistants  be  in  no  way  impeded. 

II — That  the  power  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  a  scholar  be  made  abso- 
lute. We  believe  that  in  such  matters  the  Principal  is  the  best  judge;  and, 
being  the  one  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school,  should  have 
full  power  to  manage  it.  If  he  fail,  the  remedy  is  to  proceed  directly 
against  him  and  remove  him  for  incompetence. 

Ill — That  the  power  of  the  Principal  to  promote  during  the  term  for 
exceptional  ability,  or  to  reduce  to  lower  grade,  for  incompetence  or  neglect 
of  duty,  be  made  absolute.  We  believe  that  this  power,  placed  without 
restriction  in  the  hands  of  the  Teacher  and  Principal,  will  go  far  to  develop 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  children  that  will  materially  lessen  the  mere 
question  of  control. 

IV — That  the  movement  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  truants 
and  incorrigibles  be  hastened.  We  realize  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  power  of  the  Principal  to  expel  have  risen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  no  sufKicient  means  of  caring  for  the  number  of  boys  who 
should  have  been  expelled  as  moral  detriments  to  the  public  schools. 

V — That  generous  provision  be  speedily  made  for  the  care  of  defectives, 
neurotics,  ill-nurtured  children — those  needing  special  care  in  small  classes 
under  charge  of  a  Teacher  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work. 

VI— That  changes  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  our  school  population, 
so  as  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wretched  overcrowding  that  exists  in 
so  many  districts,  while  others  have  many  seats  to  spare.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  reasonable  terms  can  be  made  with  the  railroad  companies  for 
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moving  some  of  the  elder  children  uptown  in  the  half-filled  cars  at  the  time 
the  crowds  are  rushing  down  in  the  morning. 

We  believe  that  the  lack  of  room  in  our  schools  is  a  reproach  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  citizens  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  conditions.  But  in  the  meantime  much  can  be 
done  to  relieve  the  crowding  in  some  places. 

VII — That  there  be  established  elementary  technical  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  which  shall  not  be  designed  in  any  sense  as  reformatories, 
but  which  shall  present  a  course  of  study,  concrete  and  practical  in  its 
nature,  and  necessarily  somewhat  elastic  ;  designed  in  a  broad  way  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  who  have  little  power  of  abstract  thought,  or  who 
have  strongly  marked  special  aptitudes,  mechanical,  artistic,  scientific,  etc. 
These  are  the  scholars  who,  tho  honest  in  intention,  are  sources  of  con- 
stant trouble  in  the  ordinary  class,  because  they  are  not  interested  and  have 
no  taste  for  that  which  is  suited  to  the  majority. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  education  is  tending,  and 
we  urge  it  here  because  it  has  such  a  close  connection  with  the  question  of 
discipline. 

VIII — That  Teachers  and  Principals  make  more  use  of  the  strength  that 
can  be  gained  by  a  hearty  co-operation  between  teacher  and  parent.  We 
are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and 
the  trouble  it  will  cost  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  parents  of 
the  children  in  his  class. 

IX — And  lastly,  we  urge  the  Teachers  and  Principals  thruout  the  city 
to  unite  in  an  honest  and  sustained  effort  to  manage  the  schools,  if  possible, 
without  corporal  punishment ;  and  to  that  end  we  solicit  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  the  members  of  this  Association  to  secure  the  reforms  herein 
enumerated  and  ask  for  any  further  suggestions  that  you  think  will  tend 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  system. 


The  "Berechti-       ^^^  December  (1903)  number  of  Hochschul- 
gungsfrage "  in        nachrichtcn    contains    an    interesting    article 
ermany  (reprinted  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 

December  4,  1903)  by  Professor  R.  Eickhoff  of  Remscheid, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  present  state  of  the  "  Berechtigungs- 
f rage  "  in  the  German  Empire.  The  question  is  briefly  this: 
Shall  the  graduates  of  the  Realgymnasien  and  the  Oberreal- 
schulen  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  and  with  what  restric- 
tions? Or,  from  another  point  of  view:  How  far  shall  the 
monopoly  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  classical  Gymnasium  be 
infringed  upon  ? 

In  1902  the  reforms  inaugurated  in  Prussia  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  (in  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prussia,  however — 
a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  in  this  country)  were  carried  thru, 
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and  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  is 
likely  to  remain  in  force  for  some  years  at  least.  Graduation 
from  a  Gymnasium,  as  of  old,  entitles  the  graduate  to  study 
under  any  faculty  of  any  Prussian  university.  Upon  the 
graduates  of  Realgymnasien  and  Oberrealschulen  certain 
restrictions  are  imposed.  One  coming  from  the  Realgym- 
nasium  may  not  study  theology  until  he  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  ancient  languages.  The  privileges  of  the 
graduate  of  an  Oherrealschule  are  still  more  closely  limited :  for 
admission  as  a  naval  cadet  he  must,  in  lieu  of  Latin,  pass  good 
examinations  in  French  and  English;  if  he  wishes  to  study 
medicine,  he  must  be  examined  in  Latin;  if  theology,  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  Like  the  less  advanced  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  now  offered  by  some  universities  to  graduates  of 
Realgymnasien  who  wish  to  study  law,  these  regulations  are 
regarded  by  Professor  Eickhoff  as  temporary  expedients  only. 
While  the  results  gained  by  the  champions  of  the  non-classical 
high  schools  already  exceed  what  they  thought  barely  possible 
a  few  years  ago,  their  demands  have  grown  with  experience, 
and  they  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time,  not  very  far  dis- 
tant, when  graduates  of  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  and  Ober- 
realschulen alike  will  be  admitted  without  restriction  to  all  de- 
partments of  all  German  universities. 

The  other  states  of  the  German  Empire  have  shown  as  yet 
little  inclination  to  follow  the  lead  of  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wurtemberg.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools  and  universities  in  Germany  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  imperial  authorities,  except  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.)  Without  the  full  co-operation  of  the  other  states 
the  value  of  the  Prussian  reforms  will  be  considerably  im- 
paired. In  Bavaria  no  serious  intention  of  following  the  Prus- 
sian lead  has  yet  been  manifested.  An  attempt  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  studying  law  for  the  graduates  of  Oberrealschulen 
and  Realgymnasien  was  defeated  in  the  Bavarian  Legislature. 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  have  taken 
similar  action.  In  Wurtemberg,  where  the  rapprochement 
with  Prussia  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  few  years 
(even  the  sergeants  and  corporals  in  the  Wurtemberg  army- 
corps  are  learning  the  nasal  jargon  of  the  Prussian  drill-yard  !) 
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the  current  has  set  strongly  towards  the  reform.  In  June, 
1903,  after  long  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  the  question  of 
admitting  graduates  of  Realgymnasien  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence was  settled  in  the  affirmative.  The  faculty  of  law  at 
Tubingen  (the  only  university  of  Wurtemberg),  altho  as 
recently  as  1895  ^^  had  opposed  such  a  step,  at  last  voted  to 
make  no  objection,  and  in  this  action  it  was  followed  by  the 
faculty  of  political  science. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  minor  details  of  Professor  Eick- 
hoff's  article.  It  is  clear  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  Prussian  system,  but  the  change 
seems  sure  to  come  everywhere.  Incidentally,  some  points 
mentioned  by  Eickhoff  deserve  notice,  as  showing  how  firm  a 
hold  a  German  state  keeps  upon  its  subjects.  An  American 
reader  would  naturally  say :  "  If  the  Prussian  universities  thus 
freely  admit  to  the  study  of  law  men  who  do  not  come  from  a 
classical  Gymnasium,  what  is  to  prevent  a  graduate  of  a  Real- 
gymnasium  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  from  entering  Bonn  or 
Berlin  or  Gottingen,  completing  his  legal  studies  there,  and 
returning  to  pass  the  Bavarian  state  examinations  and  to 
practice  in  that  kingdom  ?  "  In  such  a  case  the  Bavarian 
government  would  simply  refuse  to  recognize  the  candidctte's 
period  of  study  in  Prussia  as  entitling  him  to  admission  to  its 
own  examinations,  without  passing  which  he  could  not  practice 
in  Bavaria.  The  following  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man official  attitude :  After  the  Senate  of  Bremen  had  decided 
not  to  recognize  the  right  of  graduates  of  its  two  Real- 
gymnasien to  study  law  (as  Bremen  possesses  no  university, 
such  persons  would  naturally  have  to  study  in  another  German 
state)  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  with  striking  polite- 
ness, announced  that  citizens  of  Bremen  who  had  graduated 
from  a  Realgymnasium  would  not  be  permitted  to  study  law  at 
any  Prussian  university.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Wurtem- 
berg, when  the  action  mentioned  above  was  taken,  announced 
that  the  admission  of  subjects  of  other  German  states,  grad- 
uates of  Realgymnasien,ito  the  legal  faculty  of  Tubingen  would 
be  made  a  question  of  reciprocity. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  unsettled  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  German  educational  world.     In  comparison  with  the 
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idyllic  conditions  of  a  generation  ago,  when  only  the  Gymna^ 
sialabiturient  (or  the  foreigner)  might  hope  to  pass  thru  the 
door  leading  to  the  Rector's  office,  therein  to  receive  the  solema 
hand-shake  which  admitted  him  to  the  civitas  academica,  con- 
fusion seems  to  reign.  But  before  many  years  have  passed  we 
shall  doubtless  see  all  the  German  states  marching  steadily 
behind  the  Prussian  educational  band. 


The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  National 
Salaries^  Educational  Association  to  bring  about  public 

consideration  of  the  provision  now  made  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  tax-supported  schools  has  found 
support  in  a  number  of  State  teachers'  associations.  In  Wis- 
consin, former  State  Superintendent  Harvey  was  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  submitted  a  report  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made : 

1.  In  any  consideration  of  the  question  of  improving  teachers'  salaries^ 
two  parties  are  to  be  considered — the  teacher  employed  and  the  com^ 
munity  employing  the  teacher. 

2.  Teachers  should  recognize  that  any  effort  to  secure,  or  the  acceptance 
of,  large  salaries  for  poor  work  is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  wrong  the  public,  or  a  wrong  perpetrated  upon  the  public. 

3.  Teachers  should  remember  that  the  best  service  they  can  render  int 
the  matter  of  increasing  salaries  lies  in  intelligent  and  consistent  effort  to< 
elevate  the  ideals  of  the  people  in  the  communities  in  which  they  labor  as 
to  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  which  should  be  demanded  of  the 
teacher  and  the  proper  pay  for  such  work. 

4.  Teachers  should  remember  that  when  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  a  school  board,  its  binding  character  should  be  recognized  and 
that  the  only  legal  and  honorable  way  of  dissolving  it  is  by  mutual  consent 
of  both  parties. 

The  community  should  be  led  to  recognize  : 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  training  boys  and  girls,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  meet  properly  the  responsibilities  of  life,  is  the  most  important  and 
difficult  work  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage. 

2.  That  proper  equipment  for  this  work  demands  native  ability  of  a  high 
order,  special  training,  and  such  an  interest  in  it  as  demands  and  secures 
the  best  energies  the  teacher  is  capable  of  exerting  for  his  own  and  for  his 
pupils'  development. 

3.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  school  taught  by  a  poor  teacher  is  a  poor 
investment,  no  matter  how  low  the  salary,  and  a  worse  investment  when  a 
large  salary  is  paid  to  such  a  teacher. 

4.  That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  inevitably  determine  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  in  the  teaching  profession  as  elsewhere  where  the  right  of 
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freedom  of  contract  exists  ;  but  that  the  only  demand  which  can  be  justi- 
fied on  economic,  social,  and  political  grounds  is  the  demand  for  good  work, 
growing  out  of  native  ability,  special  preparation,  and  untiring  zeal,  and 
that  the  only  supply  which  should  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  determining 
salaries  is  the  supply  which  meets  this  demand. 

5.  That  the  present  relations  existing  between  the  annual  salaries  of  the 
majority  of  teachers  and  the  cost  of  living  make  proper  the  demand  for 
better  pay  for  good  work,  the  best  pay  for  the  best  work,  and  no  poor  work 
for  any  pay. 

In  pursuance  of  a  request  of  the  Committee  of  which  Mr. 
Harvey  was  chairman,  the  Association  authorized  a  standing 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Work  and  Wages  and  made  an  ap- 
propriation, of  three  hundred  dollars  for  its  use. 


The  very  striking  article  which  appears  in 
Schoo1"c°  urse^       ^^^^  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  over 

the  signature  of  President  Seerley  of  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  should  be  carefully  read  and  pondered 
by  those  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  who  insist  that  the 
present  educational  course  cannot  be  shortened  without  dis- 
advantage to  the  large  majority  of  students.  Professor  W. 
H.  Bender  of  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  who  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  problem  which  President  Seerley  dis- 
cusses, has  put  into  actual  practice  a  course  of  study  that 
reorganizes  entirely  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  reorganized  course  of  study  pre- 
pares pupils  so  that  they  are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of 
Vergil  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to  enter  upon 
third-year  work  in  German,  as  well  as  courses  in  physiography, 
literature,  algebra,  and  general  history  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  President  Seerley  has  not  discussed  a 
theory,  but  is  stating  the  results  of  several  years  of  experience. 
This  sort  of  work  amply  justifies  the  leadership  which  the 
Iowa  State  Normal  School  has  assumed,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  more  normal  schools  would  interest  themselves  in  making 
similar  experiments  with  the  view  to  decreasing  the  time  and 
cost  of  education  as  now  given. 


Educational  journalism  has  received  an  important  addition 
to   its   ranks  by  the  appearance  on  January   i    of  the  new 
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English  monthly,  School,  edited  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  and 
published  by  John  Murray.  School  is  intended  to  be  a  monthly 
record  of  educational  thought  and  progress  and  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  attention  in  the  United  States.  An  Ameri- 
can letter  by  Professor  George  H.  Locke  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  included  in  the  opening  number.  Other  articles 
of  importance  are  contributed  by  the  Reverend  T.  L.  Papillon 
of  the  Mosely  Commission,  Professor  John  Adams  of  the 
University  of  London,  Lord  Avebury  (better  known  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock),  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton. 

School  is  a  welcome  addition  to  current  educational  litera- 
ture, and  deserves  success. 


The  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  put  forward  from  July  5  to  June 
28  next  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  next  annual  meeting, 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  As- 
sociation and  will  be  received  with  entire  approval.  The  fact 
that  the  National  Convention  of  a  great  political  party  is  called 
to  open  at  St.  Louis  on  July  6  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  the 
National  Educational  Association  could  not  hold  a  successful 
meeting  there  at  the  same  time.  Not  only  would  all  means  of 
transportation  and  all  hotels  be  crowded  to  suffocation  at  most 
unreasonable  prices,  but  the  press  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the 
country  would  bestow  but  scant  attention  upon  a  meeting  of 
teachers,  however  large  and  important,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  national  political  convention.  The  educational  meeting 
would  be  dwarfed  and  ruined;  but  now  that  it  is  fixed  for  an 
earlier  date,  it  should  be  markedly  successful. 


As  this  issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  outlook  is 
brighter  than  ever  before  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
New  York  State  school  system  by  the  unification  of  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  presided  over  by  the  Regents.  So  many 
plans  to  this  end  have  been  proposed  in  years  past,  and  they 
have  met  with  so  much  opposition  from  various  quarters,  that 
experience  suggests  the  wisdom  of  not  expecting  too  much  at 
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present.  Nevertheless,  the  statesmanhke  action  of  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  in  proposing  a  constitutional  and  practicable 
plan  for  the  unification  of  the  two  educational  departments,  and 
his  generous  and  public-spirited  action  in  removing  his  own 
name  and  personality  from  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  plan,  have  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  The  educational  leaders  of  the  State  almost,  if  not 
quite,  without  exception  have  publicly  indorsed  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Skinner. 

This  plan  involves  the  creation  of  a  single  educational  execu- 
tive for  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  this  commissioner  to  succeed  to  the  duties 
at  present  performed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Regents.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  first  commissioner  be  chosen  by  the  present 
Legislature,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  existing 
law  the  Legislature  of  1904  is  empowered  to  choose  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Skinner  as  State  Superintendent,  who  goes  out  of  oflfice 
in  April  next.  The  plan  further  provides  that  all  future  Com- 
missioners of  Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  Regents,  acting 
as  a  State  Board  of  Education.  To  qualify  the  Regents  for 
this  new  and  high  authority,  it  is  suggested  that  their  number 
be  reduced  from  nineteen  to  nine,  and  that  they  be  chosen  for 
a  long  term  instead  of  for  an  indefinite  term,  practically  \\i% 
as  now. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasonable  objections  can  be  made 
to  carrying  out  this  plan,  which  is  in  substance  a  revival  of 
the  principles  contained  in  the  so-called  White  Bill  of  1900, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  admir- 
able commission  presided  over  by  the  late  Frederick  W.  Holls, 
appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  entire  subject. 

The  alternative  suggestion,  which  apparently  has  the  support 
of  some  of  the  present  Regents  and  of  their  Secretary,  that  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  public  elementary 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  public  high  schools  and  academies 
on  the  other,  and  each  confided  to  the  care  of  a  separate  State 
authority,  is  at  war  with  every  recognized  principle  both  of 
education  and  of  public  administration. 
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HERBERT   SPENCER 

Most  of  these  reminiscences  are  copied  nearly  literally  from 
a  diary  kept  in  London  in  June,  1879,  ^^^  were  included  in  an 
account  of  a  day  spent  wandering  about  Richmond,  at  Spen- 
cer's invitation,  with  him  and  John  Fiske. 

"The  portrait  published  by  the  Appletons  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  full  face,  but  rather  exaggerates  the  brow  and  suppresses 
the  remarkably  long  and  full  upper  lip.  In  profile,  his  delicate 
nose  is  decidedly  aquiline.  His  facial  angle  must  be  nearly  90. 
At  first  glance  his  face  appeared  old-fogeyish,  and  not  strik- 
ing; but  in  conversation  it  lights  up  as  few  faces  do,  and  his 
rather  large,  soft  hazel  eyes  have  a  very  sympathetic  glance." 
In  one  paper,  since  his  death,  his  eyes  were  spoken  of  as  blue. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  he  had  the  eyes  which  vary  in  color 
with  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  light  striking  them,  and 
which  I  have  seen  in  more  than  one  person  of  exceptional  mind 
— and  never  that  I  can  recall,  in  a  commonplace  person.  "  He 
is  tall  and  spare,  and  appears  delicate.  His  hair  and  side  whis- 
kers are  peculiar.  He  is  not  one  of  the  '  long-haired,'  but  at 
the  sides  behind  the  ears  the  hair  forms  distinct  ringlets,  and  so 
do  the  whiskers,  tho  there  is  nothing  intrusive  in  either.  Both 
are  very  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray." 

"  He  dresses  conventionally,  but  unnoticeably.  Has  no  more 
scorn  than  Englishmen  in  general  for  the  chimney-pot  hat. 
Seems  to  appreciate  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  to 
indulge  in  them  as  far  as  his  rather  poor  health  permits. 
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"  He  told  us  that  as  he  could  not  sleep  at  sea,  and  especially 
as  he  could  not  stand  the  excitements  to  which  he  would  inev- 
itably be  subjected  in  America,  he  should  never  go  there." 

This  accounts  for  the  unsociable  attitude  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  during  the  visit  which  he  subsequently  was  induced 
to  make. 

"  He  said  that  a  formal  dinner  was  a  great  deal  for  him  to 
undertake,  and  that  tho  he  enjoyed  it  as  often  as  his  strength 
permitted,  he  had  to  deny  himself,  as  a  rule,  and  asked  us  to 
substitute  another  day  in  the  country  for  even  an  informal  din- 
ner that  we  proposed. 

''He  takes  a  joke  in  the  most  sympathetic  way.  On  his  tell- 
ing us  that  he  had  no  memory  whatever  for  dates,  and  little  for 
personalities — that  facts  left  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  was  thru 
with  them  for  purposes  of  generalization,  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
same  weakness  regarding  dates ;  but  Fiske  said  that  he  remem- 
bered, without  conscious  effort,  nearly  all  dates  that  he  read 
or  experienced,  and  nearly  all  persons  that  he  met.  On 
this  I  said  to  Spencer :  '  Let  us  fall  upon  Fiske,  and  slay  him ! ' 
And  at  this  very  temperate  little  joke  Spencer  laughed  like 
a  child. 

"  Apropos  of  his  weak  memory  for  persons,  he  told  us  in  the 
most  ingenuous  way  of  his  having  taken  a  lady  down  to  dinner 
twice  within  a  year,  and  meeting  her  a  third  time  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  without  remembering  her  at  either  of  the  later 
meetings :  '  And  yet,'  he  said,  '  she  remembered  me  perfectly.* 
When  I  said :  '  But,  Mr.  Spencer,  perhaps  if  It  had  occurred 
to  her  meantime  to  write  the  Synthetic  philosophy,  you  would 
have  remembered  her,  too,'  the  view  of  the  case  struck  him  as 
entirely  new,  and  amused  him  as  much  as  my  proposed  attack 
on  Fiske.  He  has  a  very  cordial,  tho  not  boisterous  laugh, 
and  a  very  bright  and  sympathetic  smile."  It  always  sug- 
gested the  glitter  of  silver.  I  never  knew  but  one  other  like  it : 
that  of  another  remarkable — tho,  of  course,  less  remarkable, 
man — the  late  General  Russell,  the  eminent  schoolmaster  of 
New  Haven. 

"  After  speaking  of,  as  a  strange  thing,  a  recent  case  of  per- 
fect ennui  in  a  person  who  had  '  all  the  objects  of  ambition,* 
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and  instantly  taking  my  suggestion  that  wealth  and  position, 
etc.  (which  were  all  that  he  had  enumerated),  implied  a  rather 
limited  range  of  ambition,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  the 
only  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction  is  finding  one's  self  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one's  undertakings — which,  of 
course  (one  or  the  other  of  us  remarked),  involves  having 
undertakings." 

We  were  off  for  a  holiday,  and  he  seemed  to  shrink  from 
very  profound  discussion  as  being  too  near  to  work.  Yet,  for  a 
time  he  and  Fiske  did  get  into  a  run  of  talk  which  I,  tho  I 
believe  I  understand  all  their  writings,  did  not  understand  at 
all. 

''  I  asked  him  whether  he  expected,  before  finishing  his 
Philosophy,  to  treat  specifically  the  compensations  which  the 
present  view  of  the  universe  offers  in  place  of  some  cherished 
beliefs  which  have  disappeared  with  the  old  view;  and  I  stated 
the  impression  that  such  a  treatment  is  naturally  the  final  word 
of  any  system  of  philosophy,  as  it  must  be  expected  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  to  supplant  previous  systems.  He  answered  that  the 
details  of  his  system  were  all  that  he  could  hope  to  present,  and 
more ;  but  that  naturally  some  of  the  topics  I  referred  to  would 
be  incidentally  treated  in  the  Ethics. 

''  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  assumption  in 
his  treatment  of  us  two  disciples,  even  tho  we  were  some  twenty 
years  his  juniors — no  such  expression  as  '  when  you  get  to  be 
as  old  as  I  am,'  or  '  that  view  is  natural  to  your  years,'  etc., 
etc.  In  all  these  particulars  he  is  as  thoro  a  gentleman  as  I 
ever  met,  perhaps  the  most  thoro. 

"  There  is  very  little  '  warmth  '  in  his  manner,  yet  no  one 
would  think  of  calling  it  cold — he  is  very  gentle,  kindly,  and 
sincere. 

**  We  rambled  some  dozen  miles  during  the  day,  and  he,  of 
course,  directed  all  our  movements,  but  very  quietly  and  with- 
out confusion.  His  calm,  steady  way  of  getting  irresistibly 
ahead,  is  very  remarkable." 

This  gentleness  of  manner  and  disposition  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Olympian  wrath  he  showed  over  an  instance  of 
false  service,  which,  he  said,  was  too  characteristic  of  English 
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life  to  let  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  on  the  ''  other  day  in  the 
country,"  when  we  were  driving  at  Windsor,  and  stopped  at 
an  inn  for  refreshment.  On  our  re-entering  the  carriage, 
a  vagabond  unnecessarily  closed  the  door  after  us,  and  claimed 
something  for  doing  it.  Spencer  told  our  man  to  drive  on,  and 
upon  the  man's  hesitating,  Spencer  broke  out.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  power  of  his  wrath,  tho  I  have  won- 
dered if  I  would  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  equal  power 
in  a  man  whom  I  held  in  less  respect.    ■ 

During  that  "  other  day  in  the  country,"  at  Windsor,  he 
made  an  interesting  response  to  my  telling  him  about  my  ask- 
ing one  of  our  leading  American  physiologists  at  what  age  he 
thought  a  man's  powers  usually  culminate.  He  said,  "  Forty." 
He  was  then  himself  thirty-nine.  When  he  was  forty-nine,  I 
asked  him  the  same  question,  and  he  answered,  ''  Fifty." 
Spencer  answered  that  my  friend  was  probably  right  regarding 
everything  but  the  brain,  because  we  had  inherited  everything 
but  the  highly-developed  brain  from  ancestors  much  shorter- 
lived  than  ourselves.  But,  as  we  have  the  brain  from  our 
longer-lived  ancestors,  thought  Spencer,  it  does  not  culminate 
before  sixty.  Spencer  was  then  fifty-nine.  And  now  I  can't 
tell  for  the  life  of  me  whether  I  remember,  or  whether  the  sym- 
metry of  the  idea  has  merely  made  me  fancy,  that  Fiske  told  me 
later  that  he  had  asked  Spencer  the  same  question  when  he  was 
sixty-nine,  and  that  Spencer  answered,  ''  Seventy." 

"  With  all  Spencer's  ingenuousness,  he  accepted  the  fact  of 
his  own  greatness  as  he  accepts  sunshine,  and  his  consciousness 
of  the  one  seems  no  more  obtrusive  or  persistent  than  of  the 
others.  He  talked  a  little  of  himself,  as  he  might  have  talked 
of  somebody  else.  Touching  on  the  limits  imposed  upon  his 
work  by  the  ratio  of  its  magnitude  to  that  of  the  life  and 
strength  of  one  man,  he  said  that  he  looked  with  surprise  at  his 
having  undertaken  it,  poor  as  he  was  in  health  and  resources, 
and  having  carried  it  along  while  it  was  exhausting  his  little 
means  year  by  year.  But  now,  he  said,  he  was  prospering  and 
increasing  in  vigor.  Yet  his  statement  of  all  this  was  so  per- 
fectly colorless  that  it  awakened  hardly  any  more  feeling  than 
a  glass  of  water  awakens   in  the  eye  or   tongue.      Herbert 
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Spencer  seemed  just  the  same  to  him  that  anybody  else  is — no 
more  and  no  less. 

"  He  did  not  like  a  decimal  system,  preferring  12  as  a  radix 
because  it  has  more  factors  than  8  or  10.  He  said  that  in  his 
*  early  engineering  days  '  (an  expression  that  he  used  more 
than  once),  he  often  found  help  in  dividing  long  numbers  by 
seeing  if  12  would  '  go.'  He  was  very  full  of  illustrations 
where  men  have  hung  onto  the  '  dozen/  '  in  spite  of  their 
fingers  and  toes/  as  he  expressed  it,  and  cited  12  inches  in  the 
foot,  I2-^4  feet  in  the  yard,  12  months  in  the  year,  12x2  hours 
in  the  day.  Yet  he  would  prefer  a  decimal  monetary  system  to 
the  present  confused  English  one,  but  a  duodecimal  system  to 
either." 

The  late  Professor  Newton  of  Yale  preferred  1 1  as  promot- 
ing exactness  and  hence  morality.  He  thought  that  a  radix 
with  many  factors,  or  especially  one  divisible  by  two  all  the  way 
to  unity,  would  get  people  in  the  way  of  saying  "  about  a  half, 
about  a  third,  about  a  quarter,"  instead  of  saying  exactly  what 
they  mean.  In  Spencer's  will,  he  made  some  provision  for 
promoting  his  opposition  to  10. 

"  As  we  were  in  the  country,  I  naturally  asked  him  whether 
he  preferred  living  in  country  or  city.  He  answered,  the  coun- 
try, if  he  could  take  his  friends  and  his  club  with  him ;  but  he 
prefaced  this  conclusion  by  saying  that  it  was  a  complicated 
question.  He  did  not  often  put  things  briefly,  sententiously, 
antithetically,  but  ran  rather  to  exposition — as  he  sometimes 
did  in  his  books,  farther  than  the  reader  enjoys.  As  to  his 
club — the  Athenaeum — he  expressed  great  attachment  for  it, 
said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lunching  there,  and  deferred  an 
appointment  we  proposed,  because  it  would  interfere  with  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  management,  saying  that  his  absence 
from  two  consecutive  meetings  was  '  a  thing  never  heard 
of.'  " 

'*  As  we  walked,  his  attention  was  constantly  alert,  tho  not 
enough  to  seriously  disturb  the  continuity  of  conversation. 
Several  times  he  turned  to  examine  plants,  and  showed  me  a 
beautiful  ivy-like  creeper  which  I  had  never  seen.  He  greatly 
enjoyed,  in  his  quiet  way,  a  space  covered  with  the  wild  hya- 
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cinth,  and  helped  pick  some  to  send  to  America,  where  there 
was  some  skepticism  regarding  its  existence.  Once  he  stepped 
briskly  from  the  path,  exclaiming,  '  There's  the  eucalyptus ! ' 
It  was  a  slender,  erect  shoot,  tied  against  a  stick,  in  private 
grounds.  Spencer  explained  that  at  the  age  of  that  shoot  the 
plant  was  in  a  sort  of  embryonic  stage,  differing  more  than 
plants  in  general  from  its  mature  character,  and  that  even  its 
arrangement  of  leaves  would  change  in  a  year  or  two  if  it 
should  live,  which  it  would  not  be  apt  to  do  in  the  English  cli- 
mate. His  explanation  was  quite  detailed  and  technical,  of  this 
and  hosts  of  other  matters  he  brought  to  our  attention.  He 
gave  us  a  very  full  and  learned  explanation  of  the  habits  of 
dogs  in  seeking  and  leaving  traces,  explaining  them  as  concom- 
itants of  sexual  selection.  He  was  not  dead  to  the  humorous 
aspects  of  the  case,  tho  not  disposed  to  develop  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dirty  ones.  He  spoke  of  the  dog's  habit  of  roll- 
ing over  its  prey  as  intended  to  catch  its  scent;  and  of  the  New- 
foundland's rolling  over  the  stick  recovered  from  the  water,  as 
a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  same  thing. 

"  He  showed  frequent  ingenuity  in  accounting  for  things — 
for  instance,  that  some  dry  branches  in  a  defective  hedge  were 
covered  with  pitch,  not  for  reasons  of  arboriculture,  but  to 
prevent  the  boys  getting  thru. 

'*  He  never  tired  of  laughing  at  the  rabbits,  of  which  '  whole 
lots,'  as  he  expressed  it,  were  scampering  before  us.  Two  or 
three  times  he  stopped  to  listen  to  the  birds,  with  the  greatest 
enjoyment,  and  "  (perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting)  ''  it 
was  a  most  welcome  and  suggestive  coincidence  that  he  first 
indicated  to  me  the  song  of  the  nightingale." 

This  wide,  minute,  and  eager  knowledge  of  Nature  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  saying,  on  that  "  other  day  in  the  coun- 
try," at  Windsor  when  I  was  questioning  him  regarding  some 
events  there,  ''  I'm  proud  to  say  I  don't  know.  The  gossip  of 
courts  and  camps,  usually  called  History,  never  had  much  in- 
terest for  me,"  and  then  he  repeated  what  he  had  already  told 
us  at  Richmond  about  the  peculiar  character  of  his  memory. 
Later,  in  London,  he  repeated  the  same  thing  when  I  expressed 
curiosity  regarding  the  number  of  the  ''  Smithfield  Martyrs." 
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His  memory  did  not  drop  facts  in  Nature,  tho,  as  it  did  facts 
in  history. 

"  Two  or  three  times  he  spoke  of  England's  rich  heritage  of 
parks  being  a  result  of  aristocratic  institutions,  the  parks  nearly 
all  being  old  domains  of  the  crown  or  great  nobles.  Yet  he 
hates  monarchy,  or  at  least  some  of  people's  habits  regarding 
it,  so  thoroly  that  he  does  not  go  to  public  dinners  because  he 
will  not  join  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  sovereign. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  dictating  a  disadvantage  in 
composition,  because  one  cannot  readily  change  and  improve 
as  one  goes  along.  He  answered :  '  But  you  should  see  my 
proofs !  I  tear  three  of  them  all  to  pieces,  and  even  my  amanu- 
ensis writes  on  alternate  lines,  so  that  I  can  readily  insert 
changes.'  " 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  statement  in  the  paper 
which  gave  him  blue  eyes,  that  he  seldom  altered  a  line.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  that  writer  got  himself  confused  with 
Spencer's  propagandist  Fiske,  of  whom  the  statement  would 
be  true. 

"  Spencer  liked  to  tell  stories,  and  knew  all  the  standard  ones 
and  many  esoteric  ones.  He  was  the  first  to  tell  me  the  one, 
now  pretty  well  known,  of  the  Englishman  bragging  before  a 
Frenchman  and  an  American,  of  his  resemblance  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  and  the  Frenchman  quieting  the  braggart  by 
saying  that  people  often  bowed  to  the  Frenchman  himself  for 
the  Emperor;  whereupon  the  American  administered  to  both 
the  statement :  "  Why,  I  met  a  man  the  other  day  who  said  to 
me,  '  My  God !     Is  this  you?  '  " 

"  He  was  fond  of  talking  about  his  friends,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  been  fond  of  visiting  at  the  house 
of  a  man  so  utterly  dissimilar  from  himself  as  Carlyle,  tho  in 
time  he  got  tired  of  the  old  man's  diatribes.  I  think,  from 
many  things  he  said,  that  the  real  attraction  was  the  quick  wit 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  of  which  he  gave  us  some  examples  that  it 
might  pain  the  subjects,  or  their  survivors,  to  print  even  now. 
He  told  us  what  I  believe  I  have  read  elsewhere,  that  she  never 
spoke  when  her  husband  was  in  the  room.*' 

I  find  in  the  diary  later,  after  one  of  our  talks  in  London, 
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this  passage  which  I  quote  literally :  ''  S.  is  certainly  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  translucent  souls  I  ever  met.  Perhaps  the 
same  amount  of  kindliness  in  a  smaller  man  would  impress  me 
less.  Of  course,  as  shown  from  him  to  me,  it  impresses  me 
very  deeply.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  a  warm-hearted  man 
exactly.  His  life  has  perhaps  been  too  purely  intellectual,  and 
too  little  blessed  with  the  exercise  of  the  strong  affections,  to 
make  him  that.  Tho  perhaps  if  he  were  more  of  that,  his  think- 
ing and  living  would  have  been  so  involved  with  other  things 
than  thought,  that  the  world  would  have  had  to  wait  longer 
for  the  Synthetic  philosophy." 

I  have  been  asked  to  supplement  these  notes  by  an  estimate 
of  Spencer's  place  in  philosophy. 

At  the  outset  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  his  position  was 
not  among  the  defective  distorted  ascetics,  like  Diogenes  and 
the  others  of  unfragrant  memory,  but  among  the  complete  men 
— Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  kind,  each  of  whom  lived 
in  his  world,  gave  it  of  his  best,  and  got  its  best  in  return ;  and 
that  these  complete  men  were  the  greatest. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  millions  of  men  speaking  all  civil- 
ized languages,  who  frequently  use  the  world  evolution,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  relation  to  ideas,  institutions,  laws,  and  social 
usages;  fewer  still  of  the  many  who  in  the  same  connections- 
use,  and  the  many  more  who  abuse,  the  word  "  differentiate  " 
and  its  progeny;  but  a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  speak 
of  the  ''  line  of  least  resistance,"  know  that  those  words,  for 
those  purposes,  were  not  a  part  of  human  speech  fifty  years- 
ago,  and  that  the  man  who  effected  the  immense  development 
of  thought  which  made  those  words,  for  those  purposes,  part 
of  human  speech,  has  just  passed  away. 

This  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  colossal  work  of  Spencer  is- 
not  hard  to  account  for.  His  work  is  so  different  from  what 
passed  as  philosophy  before  his  day,  that  the  traditional  habits 
of  philosophic  study  are  alien  to  it — so  alien  that  most  of  the 
minds  attracted  to  what  still  passes  for  the  study  of  philosophy, 
show,  in  that  very  circumstance,  that  they  are  not  formed  tc> 
appreciate  Spencer.    An  obituary  notice  from  a  very  prominent 
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representative  of  them  took  no  note  of  the  fact  that  he  remade 
the  habits  of  speech  and  (of  course)  of  thought,  all  over  the 
civilized  world;  and  because  Spencer's  works  were  no  longer 
received  with  the  general  attention  that  hails  a  novelty,  the 
w^riter  apparently  inferred  that  their  influence  was  diminishing. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  now  used  to  them,  he  was 
at  the  pains  to  say  that  certain  prominent  parts  of  them 
"  sounded  more  original  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  than  they  do 
now."  This  sort  of  talk  has  been  heard  in  clubs  and  even 
classrooms  since  Spencer's  death.  The  recognition  of  his  in- 
fluence is  not  marked,  simply  because  the  influence  is,  even 
now,  a  matter  of  course.  But  every  child  that  goes  to  school, 
and  every  adult  that  sits  at  the  feet  of  wisdom,  or  even  of 
pulpit  authority,  is  now  learning  Spencer,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  and  whether  the  teacher  knows  that  he  is  teaching 
Spencer,   or  not. 

We  are  so  close  to  this,  and  it  is  so  colossal,  that  few  of  us 
are  so  placed  as  to  recognize  its  proportions ;  but  in  the  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  future,  students  will  see  its  true  outlines,  and 
spread  Spencer's  name  among  those  who  never  read  a  line  of 
him,  as  the  names  of  Aristotle  and  Newton  are  spread  now 
among  those  who  know  little  more  than  the  names. 

Teachers  who  know  Spencer  at  all  are,  of  course,  most  apt 
to  be  familiar  with  his  little  book  on  Education,  which  tho 
a  very  original  and  powerful  work,  has  little  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  mighty  structure  by  which  the  philosopher  revcK 
lutionized  human  thought.  The  great  revolution  was  based, 
primarily,  on  physical  science;  and  Spencer's  own  education 
was  primarily  in  that  sphere,  altho  later  he  revolutionized  psy- 
chology and  ethics.  He  had  but  one  life  to  live,  and  the  marvel 
is  that  his  attention  could  have  covered  what  it  did :  no  won- 
der that  it  did  not  embrace  history  and  the  humanities  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  same  thoroness  that  it  gave  to  what  is  generally 
included  under  "  Science."  The  effect  of  this  undoubtedly 
made  his  book  on  education  one-sided.  Yet  many  of  its  precepts 
were  all-sided,  and  strangely  original.  Space  will  permit  the 
specification  of  only  that  new  and  most  fruitful  suggestion  that 
punishment  should  always  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  natural 
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consequence  of  the  reprehensible  act.  Nothing  can  be  more 
illuminating,  or  a  greater  departure  from  earlier  ideas.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  most  readers  of  this  have  understood  and 
acted  upon  the  precept;  and  instead  of  expounding  it,  I  will 
try  to  convey  an  impression  of  what  made  Spencer's  main  work 
— his  Synthetic  philosophy — a  landmark  of  the  ages.  In  the 
space,  I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  expressions  most  of  which 
have  been  ephemerally  printed  elsewhere. 

The  first  dreams  and  guesses  that  we  call  philosophic  were 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  all  things,  as  distinct  from  par- 
ticular things.  Dreams  and  guesses  grouping,  as  one,  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  thoughts,  came  later,  and  were  still 
more  vague.  The  first  established  philosophic  law — the  first 
philosophic  idea  which  was  anything  more  than  a  dream  or 
^ess — was  Newton's  law  of  Universal  Attraction;  and  even 
it  was  only  half-philosophic,  because  it  related  only  to  things. 
The  next  law,  but  similarly  limited,  was  that  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  two  pregnant  scientific  (not  philo- 
sophic) laws  had  been  discovered,  which,  with  the  two  semi- 
philosophic  laws,  pointed  to  Spencer  the  way  to  the  first  com- 
pletely philosophic  law — the  first  law  ever  discovered  which 
included  both  things  and  thoughts.  The  two  scientific  laws 
referred  to  were  Laplace's  law  of  stellar  and  planetary  evolu- 
tion, and  Darwin's  law  of  organic  evolution.  Spencer  ex- 
panded these  two  into  the  semi-philosophic  law  of  the  evolution 
of  all  things.  Then  he  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  laws 
of  things  with  the  laws  of  thoughts — that  changes  in  thoughts 
follow  the  same  courses  as  changes  in  things ;  and  he  included 
both  classes  of  changes  under  the  laws  of  motion,  as  discovered 
by  Newton.  Thus  he  reached  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  all 
thoughts,  and  showed  that  the  laws  of  thoughts  and  things  were 
but  one.  This  one  was  the  law  of  Universal  Evolution,  the  first 
really  philosophic  law — not  a  dream  or  a  guess,  but  a  demon- 
strated law. 

That  this  could  be  done  by  one  man,  in  one  lifetime,  so 
thoroly  as  to  answer  all  questions,  meet  all  criticisms,  and  pre- 
vent all  cavil,  it  would  be  wild  to  suppose;  but  the  law  is  suf- 
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ficiently  demonstrated  to  be  the  test  now  generally  applied  by 
experts,  all  the  way  from  cosmogony  to  music;  and  even,  as 
already  said,  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  course  in  the  thinking 
and  talking  of  the  average  man. 

No  wonder  that  Darwin  said,  ''  We  all  bow  the  knee  to 
Spencer,"  and  that  many  others,  not  unworthy  to  be  named 
near  Darwin,  hold  Spencer  to  have  been  what  the  facts,  briefly 
summarized  above,  demonstrate  him — the  first  philosopher  of 
all  time.  His  predecessors  only  dreamed  of  philosophy;  he 
was  the  first  to  attain  it.  He  found  philosophy  an  ideal;  he 
made  it  a  fact. 


II 

EDUCATIONAL    AFFAIRS    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES 

The  past  year  has  been  a  most  critical  period  for  Philippine 
education.  The  ravages  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people, — due  to  a  long  period  of  warfare  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  the  carabao  and  the  destruction  of  crops 
by  drought  and  locusts, — the  inadequacy  of  public  funds  to 
support  properly  the  work  already  begun,  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration  of  educational 
affairs, — all  these  things  have  conspired  to  retard  progress 
and  demoralize  the  work. 

Furthermore,  the  novelty  of  the  American  school  began  to 
pass  away  with  the  advent  of  1903,  and  the  Filipino  mind 
became  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  English  language  was 
easily  and  quickly  acquired.  Also,  during  the  periods  of 
military  and  semi-military  administration  of  local  affairs, 
many  Filipinos  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  their  loyalty 
to  the  American  cause  might  be  called  into  question  unless 
their  children  attended  the  public  schools.  In  many  cases 
this  sentiment  was  deliberately  created  or  encouraged  by  the 
local  authorities,  but,  in  the  main,  it  was  their  natural  con- 
clusion formed  from  exjierience  with  the  institutions  of  the 
Spanish  regime. 

With  the  widespread  institution  of  civil  government  and 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  privileges  of 
American  rule,  the  people  generally  felt  a  greater  freedom 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
all  that  portion  of  the  school  attendance  which  was  not 
entirely  voluntary  and  actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  for  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  This  falling  off  in  attendance  during 
the  latter  months  of  1902  was  viewed  with  some  discourage- 
ment, since  it  seemed  that  the  Filipinos'  desire  for  education 
was  on  the  wane. 
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However,  it  was  soon  realized  that  an  artificial  state  of 
affairs  had  existed  previously,  and  that  the  real  groundwork 
and  hope  for  the  stability  of  the  movement  remained  in  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  continued  in  the  schools  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties.  This  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  as 
gradual  gains  in  the  best  class  of  students  began  to  be  made 
and  the  percentage  of  regular  attendance  increased  thruout 
the  entire  field. 

The  condition  in  Manila  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 
Its  school  year  began  with  June  and  the  enrollment  for  that 
month  was  only  3046,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
2341.  Subsequently,  the  city  schools  have  had  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  The  August  enrollment  was  4273,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  3950.  But  while  the  gain  in 
attendance  in  the  Manila  schools  is  typical  in  that  respect,  the 
attendance  per  capita  in  Manila  is  by  no  means  representative. 
For  instance,  the  Division  of  Hocus  Sur  and  Abra,  with  less 
population  than  Manila,  has  a  school  enrollment  of  16,143  at 
the  present  time. 

This  comparatively  small  attendance  in  the  city  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Manila  has  long  been  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  for  the  Archipelago  and  has  numerous  private,  sec- 
tarian, and  semi-political  schools  that  enjoy  considerable 
celebrity  among  the  Filipinos,  who  have  for  years  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  a  course  in  one  of  these  schools  the  sine 
qua  non  of  aristocratic  education. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  the  small  school  attendance  in 
Manila  is  the  lack  of  proper  buildings  and  equipment.  Prin- 
cipals report  that  they  are  forced  to  turn  away  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  admission  because  there  is  no  room  for  them. 
The  present  schoolhouses  are  all  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity 
and  the  teachers  are  overburdened  with  work.  The  same 
conditions  obtain  thruout  the  islands.  The  provincial  schools 
are  overcrowded  and  the  teaching  force  inadequate. 

Hitherto,  Philippine  school  statistics  have  been  more  or 
less  based  on  estimates.  This  year,  however,  aided  by  the 
census  operations,  the  Department  of  Education  can  furnish 
the  actual  figures  relating  to  its  work.     At  the  present  time, 
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there  are  38  provincial  high  schools, — most  of  which  have 
been  organized  within  the  last  year, — and  2000  primary- 
schools.  There  are  now  723  American  teachers, — 200  less 
than  were  engaged  in  the  work  last  year, — and  about  3000 
native  teachers.  The  total  school  enrollment  is  about 
200,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  estimated  attend- 
ance of  1902,  tho  it  is  believed  that  more  pupils  are  actually 
receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  schools  than  ever  before. 

How  far  short  this  condition  falls  of  furnishing  the  desired 
four  years  of  primary  education  to  the  children  of  the  Philip- 
pines may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  new  census  shows 
a  school-age  population  of  over  one  million  and  a  half  in  the 
Christian  provinces  alone.  The  General  Superintendent  of 
Education  estimates  that  there  should  be  10,000  Filipino 
teachers  and  at  least  850  supervising  American  teachers 
engaged  in  the  primary  work  alone.  As  this  would  only 
permit  of  400,000  in  the  schools  at  any  one  time,  based  on  an 
average  of  40  pupils  to  each  teacher,  it  seems  a  conservative 
statement  of  the  actual  needs. 

However,  there  is  no  such  supply  of  native  teachers  to  be 
had,  nor  will  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  Filipino 
instructors  be  supplied  for  several  years  yet,  unless  there  is  a 
rapid  extension  of  the  normal-school  system.  The  Manila 
Normal  School  is  doing  excellent  work  with  an  enrollment 
of  400,  but  its  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it.  There  are  also  good  normal  schools  in  Lingaryen 
and  Iloilo,  but  nowhere  are  there  sufficient  accommodations 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  applicants.  These  condi- 
tions are  known  and  deplored  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, but  the  municipalities  are  too  poor  to  furnish  funds  for 
the  support  of  additional  schools  and  the  Insular  Government 
feels  that  it  is  doing  all  it  can  at  present. 

The  Filipino  teacher  has  justified  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  from  the  first,  and  chiefly  upon  him  will  devolve  the  task 
of  educating  the  masses  of  his  people.  Those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  American  methods  are  doing  excellent 
work  and  manifest  a  genuine  professional  interest  in  their 
calling. 
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One  hundred  bright  FiHpino  students  have  recently  been 
selected,  chiefly  from  the  public  schools,  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  at  the  public  expense,  to  receive  normal  train- 
ing there.  These  students  will  first  be  placed  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  Southern  California,  where  they  will  remain  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  the  country  and  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  Normal  School.  Then  they  will  be  distributed 
among  the  various  States  where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe 
and  the  normal-school  courses  are  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
Aside  from  their  value  as  educators,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  these  young  men  will  be  a  great  influence  for  good 
government  when  they  return  home  to  their  native  towns 
thruout  the  Archipelago.^ 

Altho  the  native  teacher  is  rendering  excellent  service,  the 
American  teacher  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  educational  work. 
He  sets  the  pace  for  the  Filipino  teacher  and  creates  esprit  de 
corps  in  the  local  teaching  force.  While  there  are  necessarily 
exceptions,  the  work  of  the  American  teacher  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  beyond  praise.  He  goes  into  towns  far  removed 
from  the  influences  of  the  outside  world  and  becomes  a  power 
for  good  in  uplifting  the  people  both  by  example  and  by 
precept.  He  often  becomes  the  chief  adviser  of  the  local 
presidente  and  the  dispenser  of  justice  in  matters  of  civil  dis- 
pute. In  many  towns  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
American  government,  and  his  responsibilities  are  heavy.  On 
the  whole,  he  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  situation  here 
and  proved  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order. 

In  some  cases,  a  single  American  teacher  has  towns  ag- 
gregating 30,000  people,  scattered  in  a  score  or  more  of 
barrios,  under  his  charge.  The  islands  of  Lyte  and  Samar 
have  only  one  American  teacher  to  each  27,000  inhabitants; 
Bohol,  one  teacher  for  each  24,000,  and  Cebu  one  teacher 
for   each    21,000   inhabitants.     The   General    Superintendent 

'  Altho  it  was  the  original  intention  that  these  students  should  be  educated  for 
teachers,  since  writing  the  above  it  is  learned  that  their  instruction  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  will  enter  a 
number  of  different  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  here  upon  their  return.  The 
school  department  will,  of  course,  get  its  share  in  the  apportionment. 
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recommends  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  American 
teacher  for  each  7000  inhabitants.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  even  should  the  American  teacher  be 
used  entirely  in  the  work  of  supervision  and  normal  instruc- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  14  deaths  among 
the  American  teachers.  Of  these,  4  died  from  Asiatic 
cholera,  4  from  smallpox,  2  were  murdered  by  ladrones,  and 
there  was  i  suicide.  In  addition,  38  were  forced  to  leave  their 
work  on  account  of  ill  health  of  self  or  family,  93  resigned  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two-years'  contract  service,  21  were  ap- 
pointed to  civil  positions,  and  50  resigned  to  go  into  business. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient 
American  teaching  force  in  these  islands,  for  not  only  are  the 
climatic  and  social  conditions  hindrances  to  long  service,  but 
there  are  constant  losses  thru  the  allurements  of  business  and 
better  paid  civil  positions. 

The  last  year  has  seen  a  change  in  the  status  and  method  of 
appointment  of  the  American  teachers.  They  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Insular  Civil  Service,  and  applicants  in 
the  United  States  for  appointment  to  this  service  must  take  a 
civil-service  examination  there  and  be  placed  on  the  eligible 
list.  This  list  is  forwarded  to  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Education  at  Manila  and  he  selects  and  appoints  therefrom, 
subject  to  the  usual  executive  approval. 

For  some  time,  American  educational  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  local  Catholic 
clergy.  This  opposition  was  largely  due  to  an  incorrect  un- 
derstanding of  the  aims  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
promulgating  general  education  among  the  Filipinos.  How- 
ever, since  a  knowledge  of  its  entirely  secular  character  has 
become  prevalent,  this  opposition  has  almost  disappeared  and 
many  of  the  parochial  schools,  which  were  opened  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  preventing  attendance  at  the  Government 
schools,  have  been  closed.  Those  remaining  have  a  com- 
paratively small  attendance  and  are  no  longer  a  menace  to 
public  secular  education.      In  fact,   many  of  the  provincial 
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teachers  report  that  the  local  padres  are  among  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  the  schools. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  happy  condition  of  affairs 
should  go  to  General  James  F.  Smith,  the  present  Secretary  of 
Education,  who  is  himself  a  Catholic.  By  his  diplomatic  and 
tactful  handling  of  this  subject,  he  has  rendered  the  Filipino 
people  a  great  service  and  one  that  they  will  better  appreciate 
as  the  benefits  of  public  education  become  more  apparent. 

In  spite  of  many  great  difficulties  during  the  past  year,  the 
outlook  for  a  permanent  and  efficient  public-school  system 
was  never  brighter.  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  who  has  just 
succeeded  Dr.  Bryan  as  General  Superintendent  of  Education, 
has  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  his  characteristic  .enthusiasm, 
and  having  had  valuable  experience  as  the  first  Manila  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  under  the  Civil  Government,  and 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes, — a  position 
that  took  him  into  every  part  of  the  Archipelago  and  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  for  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other  American,  except  Commis- 
sioner Worcester, — he  is  thoroly  qualified  to  administer  his 
important  office  most  intelligently  and  efficiently. 

Dr.  Barrows  speaks  Spanish  fluently  and,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  history  and  ethnology  of 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  The  publication  of  his  History 
of  the  Philippines^  now  in  press,  is  awaited  with  much  in- 
terest, as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  carefully  and  attractively 
written.  When  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Manila,  he 
shared  with  Dr.  Atkinson  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  making 
English  the  basis  of  all  public  instruction  here  from  the  begin- 
ning. His  experience  has  evidently  strengthened  this  con- 
viction, and  I  quote  the  following  from  his  report  just  made 
to  the  Philippine  Commission : 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  whether  these  Fihpino  languages 
are  sufficiently  related  so  as  to  fuse  into  one  common  tongue,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  received  its  most  vigorous  criticism  in  the  United 
States  because  of  its  alleged  attempt  to  supplant  and  destroy  what  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  absentee  critics,  become  a  national  and  characteristic 
speech.     Such  criticisms  could  only  proceed  from  a  profound  ignorance  of 
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the  nature  of  these  languages  and  of  the  people  who  speak  them.  All  of 
these  dialects  belong  to  one  common  Malayan  stock.  Their  grammatical 
structure  is  the  same.  The  sentence  in  each  one  of  them  is  built  up  in  the 
same  way.  The  striking  use  of  afifixes  and  suffixes,  which  gives  the  speech 
its  character,  is  common  to  them  all.  There  are,  moreover,  words  and 
expressions  identical  to  them  all.  A  hundred  common  words  could  easily 
be  selected  which  would  scarcely  vary  from  one  language  to  another,  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  while  similar  in  grammatical  structure,  these  lan- 
guages are  very  different  in  vocabulary,  so  different  that  members  of  any 
two  tribes  brought  together  are  unable  to  converse  or  at  first  even  make 
themselves  understood  for  the  simplest  steps  of  intercourse.  The  simi- 
larity in  structure  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Filipino  of  one  tribe  to  learn  the 
language  of  another ;  nevertheless,  these  languages  have  preserved  their 
distinctions  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  European  rule  and  in  the 
face  of  a  common  religion  and  in  spite  of  considerable  migration  and 
mixture  between  the  different  tribes.  In  no  case  is  there  any  indication 
that  these  languages  were  fusing.  The  Filipino  adheres  to  his  native 
dialect  in  its  purity,  and  ordinarily  uses  broken  Spanish  when  he  converses 
with  a  Filipino  of  another  tribe.  These  languages  are  not  destined  to  dis- 
appear or  to  fuse,  nor  are  they  destined  to  have  literary  development.  One 
has  but  to  examine  the  literature  that  has  appeared  in  the  last  fifty  years  in 
each  of  these  tongues  to  see  how  unlikely  of  literary  development  is  any  one 
of  them.  For  common  intercourse,  as  well  as  for  education,  the  Filipino 
demands  a  foreign  speech.  To  confine  him  to  his  native  dialect  would  be 
simply  to  perpetuate  that  isolation  which  he  has  so  long  suffered  and  against 
which  his  insurrection  was  a  protest.  Opponents  of  English  education  find 
no  sympathizer  among  the  Filipino  people.  English  is  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  Far  East.  It  is  spoken  in  all  the  ports  from  Hakodate  to  Australia. 
It  is  the  common  language  of  business  intercourse  between  the  different 
nations  from  America  westward  to  the  Levant.  It  is  without  rival  the 
most  useful  language  which  a  man  can  know.  It  will  be  more  used  within 
the  next  ten  years,  and  to  the  Filipino  the  possession  of  English  is  the  gate- 
way into  that  busy  and  fervid  life  of  commerce,  of  modern  science,  of 
diplomacy  and  politics  in  which  he  desires  to  shine, 

Knowledge  of  English  is  more  than  this  —it  is  a  possession  as  valuable 
to  the  humble  peasant  for  his  social  protection  as  it  is  to  the  man  of  wealth 
for  his  social  distinction.  If  we  can  give  the  Filipino  husbandman  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  even  the  most  elemental  acquaint- 
ance with  English  writings,  we  will  free  him  from  that  degrading  depend- 
ence upon  the  man  of  influence  of  his  own  race,  which  made  possible,  not 
merely  insurrection,  but  that  fairly  unparalleled  epidemic  of  crime  which 
we  have  seen  in  these  islands  during  the  past  few  years.  From  my  own 
personal  observation  and  conversation  with  men  of  wide  experience  in  the 
events  of  recent  years,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
murders  committed  during  the  last  five  years,  the  murderers,  ignorant  and 
debased  tools,  acted  from  no  other  motive  than  that  they  were  told  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  economically  bound  and  dependent  that  they 
must  go  and  kill  such  and  such  men.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of 
society  or  for  caciquisimo  generally  except  the  enlightenment  and  moral 
training  of  this  great  ignorant  mass  of  the  Filipino  people. 
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From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
Barrows  towards  his  work  is  that  education  in  the  Philippines 
means  civilization  in  its  broadest  sense;  enlightenment  and 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  savagery;  an  appreciation  of 
law  and  order  and  the  ability  to  secure  them;  and  finally,  but 
subordinately,  all  the  benefits  of  modern  culture.  American 
education  in  the  Philippines  can  no  longer  be  called  an  experi- 
ment; it  is  an  acknowledged  power  for  good,  and  the  chief 
means  for  the  uplifting  of  these  peoples.  It  has  been  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  establishing  law  and  order  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  is  the  chief  hope  for  the  stability  of  peace  and  good 
government  and  for  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Filipinos.  That  it  has  lacked  ample  financial  support  during 
the  last  two  years  is  to  be  deplored.  True  that  the  Insular 
Government  has  been  very  poor,  but  if  the  United  States 
Government  proposes  to  make  a  success  in  its  Far  Eastern 
Experiment,  why  should  it  hesitate  to  lend  financial  aid  in  this 
most  important  phase  of  the  work  ? 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  with  peace  and  a  market, 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Philippines  will  bring  great 
wealth.  Why,  then,  should  its  government  hesitate  to  mort- 
gage the  future  in  lending  aid  to  the  people  in  the  time  of 
their  need?  It  is  manifestly  as  much  a  public  duty  to  provide 
ample  means  for  the  purposes  of  primary  education  in  the 
Philippines  as  it  was  to  maintain  law  and  order  here  at  our 
own  expense  with  the  Army  during  the  insurrection.  Further- 
more, in  this  case,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for  the  return 
of  our  investment.  Let  the  members  of  Congress,  who  pro- 
fess so  great  an  interest  in  the  ''  Filipino  Nation,"  direct  their 
endeavors  to  providing  means  for  the  support  of  its  public- 
school  system.  Then  will  they  indeed  confer  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  these  peoples  and  assist  materially  in  hastening  the  day  of 
their  political  capacity  and  emancipation. 

Frederick  W.  Nash 

Manila,  P.   I, 


Ill 

RUDOLPH  STAMMLER 

How  to  be  a  good  schoolmaster  has  become  a  science,  but 
how  to  be  a  master  of  men  will  remain  an  art.  And  while  no 
other  art  is  of  deeper  concern  to  education,  we  know  for  certain 
about  its  technique  but  one  principle:  Strive  to  masterhood 
consciously,  and  one's  failure  is  assured.  Thus  it  is  pathetic 
and  amusing  at  the  same  time  to  see  gentlemen  of  those  lib- 
eral professions  whose  trade  is  fame,  as,  for  example,  the  minor 
poets,  steadily  at  work  anathematizing  an  unappreciative  man- 
kind/ 

Rudolph  Stammler,  the  present  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Halle- Wittenberg,  great  and  famous  as  he  may  be  thruout  the 
European  continent  as  jurist,  social  philosopher,  educator,  and 
orator,  is  above  all  remembered  by  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  as  a  master  of  souls,  as  a  personality.  He  has 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  unappreciative  fellow  men.  Rec- 
ognition as  a  leader  has  followed  him  wherever  he  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  records  of  his  success  as  a  university  teacher 
sound  like  a  fairy  tale.  Stammler  was  born  in  1856  as  a  son 
of  the  learned  Judge  Carl  Stammler,  in  Ansfeld  (Hessen). 
Twenty-six  years  later  we  see  him  elected  dean  of  the  famous 
juridical  faculty  of  the  Halle-Wittenberg  University!  He 
was  at  one  time  docent  in  Leipzig,  afterward  professor  of  Ro- 
man law  in  Magdeburg,  and  then  in  Giessen,  whence  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg,  where  he  is  at 
present  Rector. 

Stammler's  rapid  promotion  at  such  an  extreme  youth  breaks, 
so  far  as  I  know,  all  German  university  records.  The  German 
professor's  pride  is  scholarship;  his  promotion  and  success 
usually  depend,  not  upon  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  but  upon  his 
learning,  sometimes  even  rather  upon  the  quantity  than  upon 

*  An  interesting  collection  of  such  quotations  is  to  be  found  in  Schopenhauer's 
Ueber  Urtheil,  Kritik,  Beifall,  and  Ruhm, 
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the  quality  of  his  works.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  know 
how  many  works  Stammler  had  written  when  he  was  chosen 
dean.  None !  Of  course,  he  wrote  a  dissertation  and  probably 
the  officially  required  Hahilitationsschrift,  but  one  has  never 
heard  of  them.  They  were  of  no  consequence.  The  young 
professor  was  not  writing  any  books;  he  could  not  trifle  or 
devote  himself  to  details,  not  having  solved  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion, What  is  law  and  what  is  its  criterion?  And  to  this  prob- 
lem he  has  devoted  his  life. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Stammler  as  an  educational 
reformer. 

He  was  a  professor  of  jurisprudence,  and  Roman  law  was 
his  specialty.  Roman  law,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  legal  instruction  in  all  the  universities  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  With  the  same  radicalism  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic to  the  working  of  Stammler's  mind,  he  could  take 
nothing  for  granted  without  thoro  examination,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  system  of  instruction 
did  not  answer  its  purpose.  He  demanded  the  center  place 
in  the  university  course  for  the  civil  law  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  Roman  law  he  saw,  instead  of  the  only  possible  training 
school  for  the  legal  mind,  nothing  but  an  important  piece  of 
history.  This  point  of  view  is  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  and  was 
regarded  as  heresy  in  German  university  circles.  Stammler 
further  discarded  the  general  European  system  of  purely  the- 
oretical instruction  in  law  and  introduced  practical  exercises 
and  study  of  cases  for  beginners  parallel  with  theoretical 
courses. 

In  brief,  one  may  state  the  results  of  Stammler's  reforms 
in  teaching  the  law  in  Halle  to  have  been  so  successful  that  the 
Prussian  Government,  thru  its  ordinance  of  January  18,  1897, 
introduced  them  in  all  Prussian  universities.  In  the  footsteps 
of  Prussia  followed  the  other  German  states,  and  professors  of 
law  in  other  countries  are  constantly  visiting  Stammler,  watch- 
ing how  his'  system  works  with  beginners.  Stammler's  intro- 
duction of  practical  work  is  already  followed  either  wholly  or 
partially  by  the  universities  of  Russia,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  France. 
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All  these  educational  reforms  are,  after  all,  but  a  by-product 
of  Stammler's  genius.  They  are  very  characteristic,  and  throw- 
light  on  the  fundamental  elements  of  his  personality.  Stamm- 
ler  cannot  play  with  things.  Once  confronted  with  a  problem 
he  is  bound  to  exhaust  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  take  life  so  very  earnestly. 
But  they  often  extend  their  earnestness  to  every  department 
of  life.  Not  so  Stammler;  he  is  one  of  the  sunniest  natures 
imaginable,  full  of  delightful  humor,  a  child  among  children, 
and  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  friendship  and  goodfellow- 
ship.  But  there  are  things  which  Stammler  takes  in  a  way 
that  the  word  "  earnestness  "  fails  to  express.  Objective  truth, 
"  sub  specie  seternitatis,"  is  his  religion. 

As  a  jurist,  he  was  naturally  primarily  interested  in  search- 
ing for  a  criterion  of  law,  for  the  meaning  of  law  in  the  rela- 
tion of  law  to  right.  With  hope  he  studied  all  the  famous 
works  on  philosophy  of  law,  only  to  be  disappointed.  Most 
disappointing  of  all  systems  w^as  to  him  the  historical  school 
of  jurisprudence,  which  some  twenty  years  ago  was  dominant 
in  Germany.  This  theory,  as  is  w^ell  known,  is  a  product  of 
the  German  Romantic  Epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  rendered  valuable  service  in  criticising 
some  rather  fantastic  natural  rights — doctrines  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  it  was  extremely  fruitful  in  encouraging  inves- 
tigations of  the  history  of  law  and  in  collecting  material  of 
local  customary  law,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  so  full  of  nation- 
alistic mysticism  that  Stammler  could  see  in  it  nothing  but  a 
flat  failure. 

In  its  last  analysis,  the  German  historical  school  of  juris- 
prudence taught  that  a  nation  is  a  physical  phenomenon,  just 
like  an  individual.  True,  this  ''  Volksseele  "  cannot  be  scien- 
tifically investigated  or  defined  with  precision,  but  its  reality 
manifests  itself  in  the  empirical  world  especially  in  the  fact 
that  individual  members  of  the  same  nation  have  common  con- 
victions on  certain  questions.  And  when  this  common  convic- 
tion (Gemeinsame  Ueherzeiigung)  relates  to  matters  of  law, 
this  conviction  is  Right.  The  legislator  creates  no  law,  he 
only  revises,  crystallizes,  and  edits  this  common  conviction  of 
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his  people  in  matters  of  law.  It  is  the  "  Volksgeist  '^  that  pro- 
duces the  positive  law. 

This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  sound  notion  of 
the  existence  of  national  differences,  which  no  sane  man  ever 
denies,  but  what  this  doctrine  meant  is  rather  that  a  mystical 
and  romantic  interpretation  of  a  nation's  law  is  the  supreme 
criterion  of  law.  Strictly  speaking,  the  historical  school  of 
jurisprudence  recognizes  no  systematic  criterion  of  law,  since 
the  law  is  a  product  of  the  "  Volksgeist,"  and  there  is  no  cri- 
terion for  that  "  Volksgeist." 

Equally  dissatisfied  was  Stammler  with  the  other  systems 
of  philosophy  of  law,  and  thus,  not  having  found  what  he 
wanted  in  jurisprudence,  he  turned  to  a  systematic  study  of 
philosophy. 

Here  again  we  meet  with  a  characteristic  feature  of  Rudolf 
Stammler,  a  point  in  which  he  fortunately  differs  from  some 
of  the  best  social  scholars  here  and  abroad.  No  man  of  any 
scope  who  deals  with  any  branch  of  social  science  can,  of 
course,  neglect  some  study  of  philosophy.  But  once  engaged 
in  a  different  branch  of  knowledge,  one  seldom  has  energy 
enough  to  devote  some  of  one's  time  to  a  systematic  study  of 
philosophy.  Promiscuous  philosophical  reading  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  and  then  pathetic  things  happen.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  and  broadest  juridical  mind  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Rudolph  von  Jehering — did  not  accomplish  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  had  he  ever  had  but  a  thoro  phi- 
losophical training.^ 

Stammler  decided  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  when 
full  professor  of  law  he  went  regularly  to  lectures  and  seminars 

'  Jehering  acknowledges  it  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work  Der  Zweck 
im  Recht  (Vol.  T,  Leipzig,  1893,  page  ix).  "  Wenn  ich  es  je  bedauert  habe, 
dass  meine  Entwickelungszeit  in  eine  Periode  gefallen  ist.  wo  die  Philosophic  in 
Misscredit  gekommen  war,  so  ist  es  bei  dem  gegenwartigen  werk.  Was  damals 
unter  Ungunst  der  herrschenden  Stimmung  von  dem  jungen  Manne  versaumt 
worden  ist,  hat  von  dem  gereiften  nicht  mehr  nachgeholt  werdeH  konnen.  V^'enn 
ich  gleichwohl  vor  der  Aufgabe,  ein  philosophisches  Thema  zu  behandlen,  nicht 
zurlickgeschreckt  bin,  so  ist  es  geschehen  in  der  Hoffnung,  dass  die  Kenntniss,  des 
positiv  juristischen  Materials,  die  ich  vor  dem  Philosophen  von  Fach  voraushabe, 
ihm  wenigstens  stofBich  manches  zufUhren  wird,  das  ihm  flir  seine  Zwecke  fOrd- 
crlich  sein  kann." 
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of  the  instructors  and  professors  of  philosophy  in  Marburg. 
Logic  and  epistemology  were  naturally  those  branches  of 
philosophy  which  attracted  him  the  most,  and  Kant's  epistemo- 
logical  method  gave  him  a  new  point  of  view.  He  saw  that 
Kant  and  his  epigons  did  not  touch  epistemologically  juris- 
prudence and  social  science  at  all,  but  in  the  Kantian  critical 
method  he  saw  possibilities  for  scientific  jurisprudence  which 
Kant  failed  to  see. 

Stammler  began  to  work  on  a  book  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  a  work  to  the  writing  of  which  he 
devoted  sixteen  years.  Parts  of  this  fundamental  work  were 
published  by  him  earlier  in  form  of  monographs.* 

While  working  on  this  book  Stammler  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  jurisprudence  from 
social  science  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  began 
to  study  political  economy  and  sociology.  Working  on  differ- 
ent economic  and  sociological  systems,  he  was  singularly  im- 
pressed by  the  system  of  Karl  Marx,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
materialistic  interpretation  of  history. 

Stammler,  a  Kantian  idealist,  was,  in  principle,  certainly 
more  opposed  to  the  social-democratic  materialistic  doctrines 
than  practical  politicians  and  economists  without  any  philo- 
sophical principles  could  possibly  be.  But  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  in  their  consistent  materialism  was  more  sound 
theory  than  in  the  mushy  eclectic  so-called  idealism  of  the 
historical  school  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy. 

Stammler's  attitude  towards  the  Marxian  doctrines  was 
very  much  the  same  as  Friedrich  Albert  Lange's  attitude 
towards  metaphysical  materialism.  He  respected  them.  This 
respectful  attitude  of  Stammler  towards  Marxism  had,  as  we 
shall  see,  results  not  of  merely  local  and  theoretical,  but  of 
great  practical  significance.  He  defeated  Marxism  on  its  own 
grounds,  and  the  Marxists  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their 
defeat. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineties  Marxism  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power.    Germany's  powerful  Social  Democratic  party,  with 

^  Rudolf  Stammler,  Ober  die  Methode  der   Geschichtlichen   Rechtstheorie,  Halle^ 
a/s,  1888.     Idem,  Die  Theorie  des  Anarchismus,  Berlin,  1894. 
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over  fifty  representatives  in  the  Reichstag,  soHdly  confessed 
the  Marxian  doctrines.  In  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land Marxism  was  almost  as  strong  as  in  Germany  and  the 
doctrines  were  gaining  grounds  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
European  continent. 

As  is  well  known,  Marx  called  his  socialistic  system  "  scien- 
tific socialism  "  and  opposed  bitterly  the  so-called  "  Utopian 
socialism."  Under  Utopian  socialism  he  understood  any  so- 
cialistic system  that  was  not  his  own. 

Marx's  social  philosophy  was  the  product  of  Hegel's  dialec- 
tic system,  in  which  he  was  bred  and  the  passionate  political 
class-struggle,  as  he  saw  it  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution 
of  '48.  Marx  saw  one  class  of  society  struggling  against  the 
other;  he  saw  the  lower  classes  gain  in  power,  and  he  hoped 
for  their  victory.  Abolition  of  capitalism,  socialism,  or  com- 
munism were  the  watchwords  of  the  Paris  proletarians.  Marx 
was  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  them  in  everything  but  this : 
the  absence  of  a  definite  philosophical  doctrine.  The  French 
Socialists  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  laws  of  the 
development  of  mankind;  about  class-differences  and  class- 
struggles.  Their  watchword  was  to  bring  the  world  without 
distinction  of  classes  to  their  idea  of  social  justice,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  they  fancied  the  world  could  be  re- 
organized overnight. 

To  separate  the  present  from  the  past  was  an  impossibility 
to  the  Hegelian  mind  of  Marx.  For  him  it  was  essential  that 
a  law  of  deveolopment,  that  the  same  law  of  development 
underlie  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  But  what  is  the  law 
of  development  of  social  life?  Is  it  the  Hegelian  development 
of  the  "  Absolute  Geist "  ?  With  Feuerbach  Marx  gave  up 
the  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter.  Spirit  is  a  creation 
of  men.  Men,  however,  are  not  the  species  of  men,  not  the 
''  Nature  of  men  "  as  Feuerbach  supposed,  but  men  are  the 
society  of  men;  they  are  a  product  of  society.  Marx  reasons 
that,  in  order  to  live  and  to  be  able  to  produce  goods,  men 
have  formed  themselves  into  social  groups.  The  process  of 
production  is  therefore  the  primary  process  of  humanity.  The 
law  and   the  division  of  classes   correspond  to  the  various 
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stages  of  production.  The  class  beneath  naturaUy  struggles 
against  the  class  above  it,  but  it  can  win  only  when  the  develop- 
ment of  production  allows  it.  So  the  bourgeoisie  triumphed 
over  feudalism,  so  must  the  proletariat  and  socialism  triumph 
over  capitalism.  Therefore  not  ideals,  not  love  and  justice, 
but  the  struggle  of  classes  and  the  development  of  capitalism 
must  lead  to  the  abolition  of  capitalism.  It  is  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Marx,  not  the  Utopias  and  social  panaceas  that  can 
heal  society,  but  that  iron  necessity  of  nature  which  is  the  law 
of  history. 

Marx  formulates  his  own  philosophy  in  these  words :  "  In 
the  social  production  of  their  every-day  existence  men  enter 
into  definite  relations  that  are  at  once  necessary  and  in- 
dependent of  their  own  volition — relations  of  production 
that  correspond  to  a  definite  stage  of  their  material  powers 
of  production.  The  totality  of  these  relations  of  production 
constitutes  the  economic  structure  of  society — the  real  basis 
on  which  is  erected  the  legal  and  political  edifice  and  to  which 
there  correspond  definite  forms  of  social  consciousness.  The 
method  of  production  in  material  existence  conditions  social, 
political,  and  mental  evolution  in  general.  With  the  altera- 
tion in  the  economic  basis  the  whole  immense  superstructure 
is  more  or  less  slowly  transformed.  In  considering  such 
transformations  we  must  always  distinguish  between  the 
material  transformation,  of  which  natural  science  teaches  us, 
and  the  legal-,  political,  aesthetic,  or  philosophical — in  short 
ideological  forms,  in  which  men  become  conscious  of  this 
conflict  and  fight  it  out."  * 

So  we  see  that  Marx's  fundamental  unity,  on  which  all 
changes  in  history  depend,  is  the  form  of  production.  Of 
course  this  theory  of  Marx  and  his  followers  became  an  ob- 
ject of  constant  criticism  and  attack  on  the  part  of  the  German 
historical-ethical  schools  of  political  economy  and  jurispru- 
dence, but  the  academic  theories  were  too  vague,  and  the 
fascination  of  the  Marxian  radicalism  rather  gained  than 
suffered  from  such  criticism. 

*We  are  using  Seligman's  translation  in  his  Economic  interpretation  of  history y 
P-  43-44. 
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II 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1895  when  Stammler's  first  great 
work  left  the  press.  It  was  called  Wirtschaft  und  Recht 
nach  der  Materialistischen  geschichtsauffassung.  Eine  social 
philosophische  Untersuchung. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  title  the  book  deals  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  Marxian  social  philosophy,  but  the  real 
problem  dealt  with  is  the  scope  and  method  of  social  science. 

From  the  very  start  Stammler  announces  that  his  inves- 
tigation is  not  psychological,  but  epistemological  and  logical. 

First  of  all  Stammler  tries  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  science  with  which  he  is  dealing.  Social  science  is  the 
science  of  society,  but  then  comes  the  question :  What  is 
society  f  What  are  the  characteristics  which  constitute 
society  and  without  which  an  idea  of  society  is  impossible? 
A  charitable  society  is  a  society,  a  business-corporation  is  a 
society,  a  social  club  is  a  society,  a  football  team  is  a  society, 
a  commonwealth  is  a  society,  etc.,  etc.  What  have  all  these 
phenomena  in  common  that  makes  us  call  them  a  society? 
All  of  them  contain  more  than  one  person.  But  a  group  of 
persons  does  not  necessarily  form  a  society.  We  could 
imagine  a  plurality  of  isolated  individuals,  to  which  we  can- 
not possibly  apply  the  term  society.  For  instance  the 
Emperor  of  China,  the  rector  of  a  New  York  church,  and  the 
president  of  a  South  African  railroad  are  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons, but  they  are  isolated  individuals,  to  whom  the  word 
society  cannot  apply,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
individuals  that  do  not  know  each  other  and  live  in  five 
different  continents  may  constitute  an  international  scientific 
society. 

Analyzing  logically,  at  length  and  in  detail,  the  manifold 
cliaracteristics  of  the  phenomena  which  our  language 
designates  as  society,  Stammler  shows  that  there  is  one 
characteristic  condition  which  is  common  to  atl  our  ideas  of 
society  and  without  which  no  idea  of  society  is  possible. 

This  characteristic  is  the  outward  norm,  the  outward 
regulation.     It  is  immaterial  if  this  outward  norm  be  a  mere 
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conventional  rule  or  of  legal  and  statutory  nature.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  members  of  any  society  you  please  have  to 
recognize  some  specific  rules,  be  they  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
fashion,  or  laws  written  on  the  statute  book  of  our  State.  A 
further  analysis  of  social  life  shows  that  wherever  we  may 
find  it,  be  it  in  the  remotest  part  of  our  history  or  in  the 
obscurest  corner  of  our  geography,  society  exists  always  and 
only  within  customs  and  law,  that  is  under  outward  norms. 

These  norms,  or,  as  Stammler  calls  them,  ''Aeussere  Rege- 
hungen,"  constitute,  therefore,  the  form  of  social  life.  But 
what  is  the  content,  the  matter,  the  stnff^  of  social  life? 

To  satisfy  their  needs  human  beings  work;  to  resist  or  to 
use  successfully  the  natural  forces  surrounding  them,  human 
beings  form  societies.  To  live  in  society  they  haye,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  accept,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
norms  which  constitute  the  particular  society.  The  object 
matter  of  social  science  is  therefore  the  regulated  co-opera- 
tion for  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  ("Das  auf  Bediirfnis 
befridigung  gerichtete  geregelte  Zusammenwirken  der  Men- 
schen.") 

Now  at  least  the  field  is  clear.  We  know  the  boundaries 
of  social  science,  its  form  determined  by  the  outward  norm, 
its  content  being  co-operation  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants. 

We  see  what  deep  influence  Kant,  as  well  as  Marx,  has  had 
on  Stammler's  thought.  In  outlining  the  formal  side  of 
social  science  we  see  the  first  application  ever  made  of  the 
epistemological  method  on  social  science,  while,  in  his  definition 
of  the  Matter  of  Society,  we  see  a  critical  modification  of 
Marx'  conception  of  society. 

This  analysis  Stammler  follows  up  with  the  demand  for 
a  general  and  fundamental  uniformity  of  social  phenomena, 
which  alone  in  social  science  as  in  any  other  science  can  give 
relevance  to  every  single  and  separate  investigation. 

Stammler  shows  that  our  historians,  economists,  and  jurists 
have  nothing  that  could  philosophically  be  considered  a 
method.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  method  that 
Stammler  criticises  the  Marxian  social  philosophy  so  favor- 
ably and  finds  in  his  extensive  criticism  of  this  philosophy 
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his  best  way  of  explaining  his  own  point  of  view.  Ac- 
cording to  Stammler  the  Marxian  philosophy  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  historical  school  of  law  with  its  mystical  his- 
torical Volks-soul  and  the  ethico-historical  school  of 
economics  with  its  confused  and  subjective  teleology. 

Erroneous  as  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history  may 
be,  it  is  from  a  formal  epistemological  point  of  view  the 
greatest  advance  in  social  philosophical  thinking  ever  made. 
It  does  away  with  any  mysticism  of  the  "  Volksseele  "  stamp 
and  with  any  kind  of  irresponsible  subjectivism. 

Marx  declares  that^  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  life, 
men  enter  into  certain  relations  with  one  another.  These 
relations  are  relations  of  production.  The  relation  of  pro- 
duction is  therefore  the  fundamental  unity;  all  ideas  of  right 
and  law,  religion  and  custom,  are  superstructures  to  suit  the 
status  quo  of  the  system  of  production,  and  are  to  be  traced 
strictly  causally  from  their  basis — production. 

The  monistic  tendency  of  this  system  is  very  commenda- 
ble, but  Stammler  shows  that  the  basal  formula  of  this 
system  contains  logical  errors.  Marx  understands  under 
production  the  technique  of  economic  life.  The  science  of 
technique,  however,  is  a  consideration  for  natural  science 
only.  Should  it  be  understood  not  in  the  sense  of  abstract 
science,  but  in  the  sense  of  technique  actually  applied  by 
society  in  its  working  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs,  then 
it  presupposes  already  the  outward  norm,  the  framework  of 
law,  usage,  and  custom.  No  social  life,  as  we  already  have 
seen,  can  express  itself  outside  of  this  framework.  Law  and 
custom  are  the  logical  prius  and  social  production  is  only 
possible  within  these  limits. 

It  is  further  an  entirely  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  assump- 
tion, that  fundamental  needs  of  society  are  entirely  of  a  mate- 
rialistic economic  nature  and  that  all  other  ideas  of  humanity, 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  gesthetical  and  religious  ideas  are 
necessarily  causally  dependent  on  the  so-called  **  material " 
wants  and  the  conditions  of  production.  The  causal  relation 
of  the  different  ideas  can  only  be  determined  by  special  in- 
vestigation of  each  special  case. 
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A  monistic  system  of  social  science  does  not  involve  mak- 
ing all  social  life  dependent  on  one  specific  kind  of  human 
wants  and  particular  species  of  human  activity.  A  monistic 
system,  according  to  Stammler,  means  but  scientific  auton- 
omy, independence  of  any  kind  of  causes  which  do  not  belong 
within  the  limits  of  social  science.  It  eliminates  everything 
that  cannot  be  rationally  understood  within  the  borders  of 
the  regulated  co-operation  for  the  satisfaction  of  needs. 
Stammler  himself  puts  it  in  the  following  words :  ''  Diese 
Theorie  sucht  die  Ursachen  und  die  Wirkungen  auf  socialem 
Gebiete  in  der  Einheit  des  ganzen  des  geselnhaftlichen  Leb- 
ens  der  Menschen  zu  erfassen.  Sie  nimmt  nur  eine  einzige 
Erfahrung  des  socialen  Menschendaseins  an  und  verwirft 
das  einsetzen  von  Ursachen,  die  nicht  selbst  innerhalb  des 
ganzen  dieser  sozialen  Erfahrung  zu  begreifen  sind  "    (page 

ai5). 

So  long,  therefore,  as  we  are  interested  merely  in  the 
genetical  side  of  social  happenings,  systematic  application  of 
the  principle  of  causality,  i.  e.,  the  tracing  of  the  ideas  to  the 
social  wants,  and  the  systematic  classification  of  social  phe- 
nomena are  the  only  instruments  of  scholarly  research. 
Causality  is  here  the  supreme  and  ultimate  law.  But  social 
science  has  another  side.  The  so-called  "  social  question  " 
is  not  an  historical  question,  it  is  a  systematic  question,  and 
systematic  questions  in  social  science  are  teleological  ques- 
tions. We  have  seen  that  society  exists  only  under  outward 
norms  and  rulings.  What  meaning  has  the  greater  part  of 
the  norms  under  zvhich  we  all  live?  All  customary  and 
statutory  law  is  in  its  nature  teleological.  It  is  introduced  to 
establish  a  certain  order;  it  looks  forward  toward  an  aim  to  be 
achieved.  We  call  one  law  beneficent  and  the  other  absurd; 
do  we  judge  them  by  their  causes  or  by  their  results — do  we 
judge  them  by  a  causal  genesis  or  by  some  standards  of  what 
we  in  our  common  language  call  fairness  and  squareness? 

Causality  is  impotent  to  offer  us  a  law  for  our  aims,  a 
formula  for  the  right  kind  of  outward  norms. 

If  we  classify  social  phenomena  and  explain  them  genetic- 
ally, i.  e.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  causality,  we  by  no  means 
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exhaust  the  uniformity  of  social  life.  Causality  and  uni- 
formity are  not  at  all  identical.  Causality  is  a  mere  form  of 
perception,  and  uniformity  is  ultimate  unity.  If  we  place 
causally  the  manifold  phenomena  of  nature  under  certain 
unities,  we  create  natural  laws.  The  same  causal  method  is, 
however,  not  applicable  to  human  activity.  If  a  human  deed 
has  actually  occurred,  we  can  grasp  it  as  having  been  casually 
created,  but  the  category  of  causality  cannot  be  applied  to 
future  actions  in  as  far  as  these  are  not  theoretically  known 
to  be  causally  unavoidable  incidents  of  nature. 

An  action  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  is  an  aim.  The 
direction  of  consciousness  towards  an  object  as  one  to  be 
attained  is  called  will.  Will  is  accordingly  not  a  mystical 
inexplicable  inner  force,  but  it  is  simply  and  solely  a  direction 
of  consciousness,  and  this  direction  is  always  present  when 
in  our  consciousness  an  idea  is  present  of  an  action  to  be 
accomplished. 

Now  comes  the  question  what  is  the  uniformity  for  aims, 
that  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  will  ?  Uniformity  is  here  to  be 
sought  according  to  the  same  formal  method  as  in  natural 
science.  Uniformity  is  the  final  unity.  The  setting  of  aims 
which  one  desires  to  reach  grows  out  of  the  empirically  given 
and  conditioned  situation  of  the  one  setting  the  aim;  and  in 
so  far  as  he  forms  purposes,  they  must  fall  into  the  frame- 
work of  a  possible  realization,  if  they  are  not  to  be  mere 
visions.  But  among  these  aims  we  make  a  distinction  ac- 
cording as  they  are  justifiable  or  not,  just  as  we  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  in  the  doctrines  and  views  of  natural 
science.  A  justifiable  purpose  and  a  justifiable  choice  is  one 
which  in  its  special  instance  corresponds  to  a  universally  valid 
law  of  telos.  To  decide  in  what  justifiability  consists,  a 
formula  is  necessary  which  gives  the  conditions  of  a  uniform 
purpose  in  a  formal  general  statement  and  according  to  which 
the  quality  of  objective  justification  accrues  to  every  individ- 
ual instance  of  purpose.  The  end,  then,  is  that  which  is  free 
from  all  chance  empirical  conditions  of  a  concrete  aim;  in 
other  words  it  must  be  an  absolute  unconditional  final  aim. 

This  final  aim  is  the  idea  of  a  goal  by  the  attainment  of 
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which  man  would  be  led  by  no  subjective  special  aims,  by  no 
chance  desire,  and  by  no  concrete  personal  wish.  This  final 
aim  is  therefore  only  an  idea  to  which  no  experience  may 
correspond,  which  nevertheless  gives  a  goal  and  guiding  star 
for  the  carrying  out  of  individual  human  aims,  which  alone 
by  it  can  be  brought  together  in  unity  and  uniformity  and 
which  thereby  has  a  regulative  significance  for  human  will 
{wollen).  Free  will,  freed  from  all  empirical  conditions,  so 
placing  its  aims  and  so  choosing  them  that  they  shall  be  led 
in  the  straight  line  of  the  absolute  final  aim, — that  is  the 
uniformity  of  the  telos  that  we  denominate  in  our  language 
''  ought." 

If  we  want  to  find  a  supreme  uniformity  for  social  ruling, 
we  hunt  for  the  supreme  unity  for  all  social  individual  aims. 
Our  social  existence,  which  presents  us  as  men  working  and 
living  together  under  an  outward  norm,  completes  itself  in 
<ioing,  willing,  and  working,  whereby,  however,  the  individual 
will  and  activity  even  in  the  best  case  are  not  free  from  sub- 
jective individual  motives.  The  idea  of  social  common  life 
would  be  accordingly  the  idea  of  a  human  commonwealth  in 
which  everyone  wills  and  acts  wholly  free  from  subjective 
impulses  in  all  social  relationships.  The  social  ideal  is  a 
commonwealth  of  free  willing  men. 

This  ideal  is  a  purely  formal  thought,  valid  as  an  objective 
sign-post  for  all  social  strivings  of  all  peoples  and  all  times. 

The  social  ideal  is  no  prophecy  that  social  evolution  will 
take  place  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  the  supreme  unity  for 
all  social  aims,  and  it  is  a  method  by  which  concrete  single 
aims  referring  to  given  circumstances  can  be  divided  into 
the  objectively  justifiable  and  the  subjectively  unjustifiable. 

These  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Stammler,  the  frame- 
work of  his  social  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  The  form 
of  social  life  is  its  norms  and  regulations,  its  matter  the 
purposeful  co-operation  for  satisfaction  of  wants.  The  form 
and  the  matter  are  inseparable,  they  are  the  two  aspects  of  the 
Idea  of  Society.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  a  science 
of  political  economy  independent  from  considerations  of 
•statutory  and  customary  law. 
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While  Stammler  seems  to  be  in  extreme  opposition  to  the 
historical  school,  he  is  actually  a  necessary  further  develop- 
ment of  this  school.  His  system  appears  to  me  as  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  historical  ethical  view.  The  historical  school 
of  law  did  not  understand  the  deeper  teleological  content  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  rights :  but  industriously  and  clearly 
refuted  its  superficial  historical  errors  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  clear  exposition  of  the  eternal  becoming  of  our  social 
life.  The  historical-ethical  school  of  political  economy  con- 
tributed not  less,  and  has  accomplished  the  most  valuable 
results  without  having  yet  outgrown  the  condition  of  mental 
chaos.  It  teaches  that  at  various  times  the  uniformities  of 
economic  phenomena  which  one  is  accustomed  to  speak  of 
as  laws  vary,  that  the  economic  laws  in  the  mediaeval  burg 
were  fundamentally  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the 
capitalistic  society  of  our  day.  An  explanation  for  these 
differences  is  however  in  general  not  given,  and  when  given  is 
vague  in  character,  such  as,  e.  g.,  "  Evolution  of  production," 
''  The  influence  of  new  political  theories,"  etc.  Just  as  vague 
and  indefinite  was  the  ethical  teleology  of  the  historical 
school.  In  both  directions  we  see  Stammler  bringing  with 
his  epistemological  analysis  and  formulas,  precision  and 
exactness. 

Stammler's  book  is  not  light  reading;  it  is  abstract  and 
written  in  a  style  greatly  influenced  by  Kant.  And  while  I 
believe  that  Stammler  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  social  science,  I  venture  the  heretical  opinion  that 
were  not  Stammler  a  great  practical  lawyer,  a  fascinating  and 
powerful  orator,  and  above  all  a  wonderful  teacher,  his 
theories  would  not  have  had  that  great  influence  which 
Stammler's  powerful  personality  has  in  fact  effected. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  German  Government  worked  on 
a  new  civil  code  for  the  whole  empire.  Just  as  was  to  be 
expected  the  leading  jurists  of  the  historical  school  fought 
bitterly  against  the  codification,  as  the  new  code  broke  all 
historical  local,  customary,  and  statutory  law  of  the  thirty  odd 
German  kingdoms  and  principalities.  And  as  was  to  be 
expected  the  new  code  found  in  Stammler  its  most  ardent  and 
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eloquent  apologist,  first,  because  the  new  code  meant  a  moral 
and  social  advance;  second,  because  so  much  discretion  is  left 
with  the  judge  that  in  many  respects  he  has  the  power  rather 
of  a  Roman  praetor  than  of  a  modern  judge.  The  element 
of  equity  "  nach  Treu  und  Glauben,"  "  nach  guten  Sitten," 
"  bona  fide  "  permeate  the  code.  Not  only  was  Stammler  the 
champion  of  the  new  civil  code,  but  what  is  more  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judiciary  and  the  legal  profession,  he  has 
become  the  most  influential  and  most  learned  exponent  and 
interpreter  of  the  new  code. 

Of  course  any  thinker  can  interpret  ideas  only  as  co-or- 
dinated with  his  general  point  of  view.  Thus  the  new 
German  code  became  in  Stammler's  hands  an  annex  to  his 
system.  This  code  leaves  so  much  room  for  equity  that 
Stammler's  interpretation  of  the  problems  of  equity,  in  the 
light  of  his  social  philosophy  and  especially  from  the  view- 
point of  his  system  of  social  teleology,  has  left  a  deep  impress 
on  Germany's  theoretical  and  practical  jurisprudence. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  give  an  exhaustive  criticism 
of  Stammler's  system,  but  rather  to  point  out  his  fundamental 
ideas.  Some  of  Stammler's  views,  as,  e.  g.,  his  logical  analy- 
sis of  the  conception  of  social  life,  are  so  conclusive  that,  in 
my  opinion,  they  will  become  axioms  of  social  science;  other 
theories,  tho  regarded  by  their  author  "  sub  specie  seternitatis," 
are  of  local  significance  and  temporary  value.  Stammler, 
while  a  practical  jurist,  is  above  all  an  abstract  thinker.  He 
has  never  taken  part  in  practical  politics,  but  his  theories, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  American,  have  had  a  profound 
influence  on  Germany's  political  situation.^  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Stammler's  work  the  theorists  of  the  German 
Social-Democracy,  with  Edward  Bernstein,  Conrad  Schmidt, 
Ludwig  Woltman  in  the  lead,  started  the  movement  "  Zuriick 
zu  Kant "  and  gradually  are  being  transformed  from  a 
revolutionary  socialist  party  to  a  peaceful  social-reform  party. 

'  A  rather  lengthy  account  of  Stammler's  influence  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Ger- 
man Social-Democracy  the  reader  can  find  in  my  article  "  Die  Krisis  der  Sorial- 
demokratie  "  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Natiottaloekonomie  und  Statistik.  1899. 
Band  XVII.     Heft  6. 
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The  more  progressive  and  influential  members  of  the  party 
have  abandoned  the  Utopia  of  a  communistically  organized 
society  and  have  adopted  as  their  aim  the  abstract  Ideal  of 
Social  Justice  and  the  forward  movement  towards  this  ideal 
as  their  watchward. 

Stammler  is  at  present  but  forty-eight  years  old.  The 
world  therefore  may  justly  expect  a  great  deal  more  from 
him.  But  *'  on  revient  toujours  a  ses  premiers  amours,"  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Stammler's  work  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  will  lie  entirely  in  the  province  of  practical  jurispru- 
dence and  philosophy  of  law.  Stammler  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  for  jurisprudence  and  social  science,  but  greater 
than  the  influence  of  Stammler  the  scholar  is  that  of 
Stammler — the  man,  and  Stammler — the  teacher.  It  would 
repay  any  educator  to  see  Stammler  teach.  No  matter  how 
dull  and  indifferent  a  student  is,  if  he  attends  a  few  of 
Stammler's  lectures,  he  yields  to  the  charm  of  Stammler's 
personality,  he  falls  in  the  net,  he  is  Stammler's  sure  victim, 
there  is  no  escape.  Outside  of  the  lecture  room  in  his  private 
study,  at  his  dinner  table,  or  the  ''  Kneipe  "  of  the  Staats- 
wissenshaftlicher  Verein  Stammler  will  show  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  each  student  personally,  but  in  the  lecture 
room  he  is  the  high-priest  of  science  and,  seemingly  at 
least,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  human  beings  who  crowd 
around  him.  No  matter  about  what  Stammler  is  lecturing, 
he  begins  his  discourse  in  a  cold,  official,  dignified,  and 
reserved  manner,  and  then  a  very  remarkable  change  takes 
place.  The  subject  takes  hold  of  him,  and  he  grows  in 
dignity  as  his  voice  grows  in  volume  and  his  words  in  appeal- 
ing power.  It  is  not  himself  that  Stammler  reveals,  but 
science  and  its  glory. 

Whoever  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  taught  by  Rudolf 

Stammler  cannot  but  recall  the  deep  meaning  of  the  artist 

who  created  a  statue  and  loved  it  so  mightily  that  the  marble 

became  a  living  being. 

Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch 

.    Columbia  University 


IV 

SOME    REQUIREMENTS    OF    UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 

The  inexorable  law  of  utilitarianism,  in  its  widest  sense, 
demands  that  modern  education  serve  some  useful  purpose; 
nay,  more,  that  the  individual  studies  pursued  have  utility  of 
some  kind  for  their  end  and  aim. 

This  by  no  means  restricts  the  curriculum  to  a  commercial 
basis.  Happiness  and  spiritual  welfare  are  quite  as  essential 
to  a  utilitarian  doctrine  as  material  betterment.  But  this  does 
measure  mental  activities  by  the  results  effected  upon  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  individual. 

In  other  words,  we  are  more  and  more  estimating  the  value 
of  everything  by  the  results,  and  eliminating  that  which  is 
proven  useless  by  this  test. 

On  this  principle,  libraries  are  measured  by  their  usefulness. 
Library  methods  are  tested  by  their  effectiveness.  The  days 
of  gathering  and  hoarding  a  collection  of  books  for  the  sake 
of  the  books  themselves  are  past.  The  days  of  justifying  the 
expense  of  collecting  and  maintaining  a  library,  by  making  it 
useful,  are  at  hand.  "  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  "  is 
as  true  of  libraries  and  librarians  as  of  any  other  institutions 
or  individuals. 

That  the  usefulness  of  a  library  is  not  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  volum.es  it  contains  as  upon  the  facilities 
for  using  the  books,i  is  no  longer  in  need  of  proof.  On  this 
principle  facilities  for  use  become  of  first  importance  in  any 
library  of  considerable  richness  of  materials. 

Owing  to  the  conglomerate  character  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  a  university  generally 
includes  an  academic  or  collegiate  department,  and  if  rated 
by  numbers  this  is  usually  the  largest  department. 
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This  condition  complicates  the  problem  of  use  of  a  library 
in  such  an  institution  greatly,  since  the  conflict  of  rights  of 
different  users  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  adjust. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  three  classes  of  users  of  a  large 
university  library.  First,  the  officers  of  instruction  and  admin- 
istration, whose  use  of  books  is  largely  the  home  and  labora- 
tory use,  and,  as  regards  time,  of  indefinite  duration.  Second, 
the  graduate  students,  whose  use  of  books  is  primarily  for  in- 
vestigation and  secondarily  for  reading  purposes.  Third,  the 
collegiate  students,  who  use  books  (a)  for  collateral  reading 
in  connection  with  their  college  work;  (&)  for  research,  or 
what  by  courtesy  is  called  research — at  least  for  practice  in 
research  methods,  and  as  such  this  use  is  of  no  small  value — 
and,  finally,  (c)  for  reading  purposes,  as  distinguished  from 
wprk. 

It  is  seen  at  once  how  these  various  needs  overlap,  and  there- 
fore conflict,  and  require  the  constant  adjustment  and  discrim- 
ination dependent  upon  conditions  and  circumstances. 

The  first  duty,  after  providing  materials  for  use,  that  de- 
volves upon  the  librarian  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  users 
of  a  library  from  being  encroached  upon  by  those  who 
thoughtlessly  or  willfully — the  results  are  the  same — ignore 
the  fact  that  library  books  are  not  provided  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  one  person,  and  that  no  individual  has  the  right  to 
assume  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  need  of  a  particular  book. 
This  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others  is  the  hardest  lesson 
to  impress  upon  the  users  of  a  library. 

The  first  and  all-important  factor  in  this  most  important 
measure  of  preserving  the  rights  of  all  users  is  the  system  of 
records,  by  which  it  may  be  instantly  known  where  every 
book  not  in  its  normal  place  is  at  any  time  to  be  found.  It 
is  by  no  means  enough  to  know  that  a  book  is  not  in  its  place, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  conclude  that  for  this  reason  alone 
it  is  drawn  out.  Such  a  conclusion  may  serve  the  needs  of  a 
public  library,  but  the  serious  worker  needs  to  know  where 
a  book  is  and  how  long  he  may  expect  to  wait  before  he  may 
have  it.  The  book  in  temporary  use,  the  book  in  the  bindery 
for  repairs,  or  the  book  deposited  in  some  place  other  than  the 
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usual  one,  may  be  the  volume  most  needed,  and,  therefore, 
calls  for  as  much  care  in  recording  as  one  sent  to  another 
library  or  lent  to  a  personal  borrower. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  in  a  general  way  the  relative 
importance  of  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  users,  with- 
out giving  cause  for  a  charge  of  injustice. 

Manifestly,  the  privileges  accorded  to  a  professor  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  a  department,  as  regards  the  books  in  his  own 
field  of  work,  should  be  greater  than  those  accorded  to  stu- 
dents in  the  same  department,  or  officials  of  another  depart- 
ment. Again,  the  need  of  a  book  for  serious  work  by  anyone 
takes  precedence  over  a  recreative  use.  And,  finally,  a  book 
needed  by  more  than  one  person  at  the  same  time,  satisfies  this 
need  best  when  kept  in  the  library. 

These  possible  variations,  both  as  to  time  allowance  and 
number  of  volumes,  because  of  the  different  classes  of  users 
and  their  varying  needs,  requires  a  flexibility  in  records  of  use 
wholly  unnecessary  in  libraries  where  all  users  are  equal  before 
the  law. 

The  use  of  the  books  of  a  large  university  library  falls  in  two 
main  divisions :  The  use  of  the  books  within  the  library 
building  and  the  use  of  books  outside. 

Taking  the  several  classes  of  users  in  the  order  mentioned, 
our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  provisions  made  for  the 
use  of  the  books  by  university  officials,  and  other  scholars, 
within  the  library  building.  The  usual  general  reading  room 
and  the  various  seminary  rooms  do  not  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. Nor  does  the  use  of  portions  of  the  stack-rooms  for 
such  purposes,  however  convenient  to  the  user,  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  users.  The  general  reading  room  is  too  noisy  from 
the  constant  coming  and  going  of  other  readers ;  the  seminary 
rooms,  if  not  already  too  crowded  to  allow  the  addition  of  such 
large  collections  of  books  as  are  sometimes  needed,  are  used 
for  seminary  sessions,  and  thus  all  other  work  at  times  is  inter- 
rupted; the  stack- rooms  allow  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  use 
of  materials  with  the  least  trouble  to  the  user,  no  doubt,  but 
the  temptation  to  take  books  from  their  normal  places  without 
record  and  leave  them  out  of  place  is  so  great  that  it  is  well- 
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nigh  impossible  to  maintain  order,  without  which  all  users 
suffer. 

This  special  need  is  best  met  by  a  large  workroom  to  which 
scholars  not  otherwise  provided  for  may  be  assigned,  and 
into  which  books  and  manuscripts  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
outside  of  a  fireproof  building,  may  be  carried,  together  with 
all  needed  materials  from  any  division  of  the  library,  here  to 
remain  until  done  with. 

The  books  in  these  various  collections,  for  each  worker's 
materials  are  kept  together,  are  so  recorded  that  should  one  be 
asked  for,  it  can  be  brought  from  the  temporary  place  as  easily 
as  from  its  permanent  place.  Works  in  such  constant  use  need 
to  be  inspected  more  frequently  than  those  not  thus  removed, 
and  this  plan  facilitates  this  with  the  least  amount  of  labor. 
Then  the  process  of  removing  such  books  to  another  room 
suggests  even  to  a  careless  person  that  they  be  recorded,  and 
thus  the  first  law  of  heaven  and  a  library  is  more  easily  main- 
tained. 

The  next  class  of  users  whose  needs  are  to  be  provided  for 
is  the  advanced  or  graduate  student  body — the  university 
students  as  distinguished  from  the  college  students. 

Such  students,  pursuing  subjects  that  fall  within  the  range 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity, are  usually  provided  for  by  the  department  seminary 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  standard  work- 
ing materials  dealing  with  the  main  subjects  investigated 
supplemented  by  such  books  from  time  to  time  as  the  special 
subjects  may  require  in  addition.  These  rooms  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  general  research  room,  except  that  their  use 
is  restricted  to  certain  groups  of  subjects  and  they  have  a  more 
or  less  permanent  collection  of  reference  works.  Such  rooms 
are  the  laboratories  of  literary  workers,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  library  at  hand. 

The  third  class  of  users  consists  of  the  college  students,  whose 
needs  are  just  as  important  as  any  other  class,  altho  less  pro- 
ductive of  tangible  results,  perhaps. 

Their  need  for  books  in  the  library  is  for  collateral  reading 
along  the  lines  of  their  college  work,  and  for  practice  in  re- 
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search.  Books  wanted  for  these  purposes  cannot  be  lent  for 
home  use  without  danger  of  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  hbrary  laboratory  for  undergraduate  work  is  best  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  large  general  reading  room  in  which 
is  kept  on  open  shelves  a  large  collection  of  the  latest  and  best 
general  works  on  all  subjects  of  human  interest. 

One  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  education  of  a 
college  student  is  the  familiarity  he  acquires  with  the  worth- 
while books  on  many  different  subjects.  Never  again,  in  all 
probability,  will  the  opportunity  plus  the  leisure  be  his  to  get 
just  this  branch  of  his  training,  the  need  for  which  will  often 
be  felt  later  in  life. 

Association  with  such  a  collection,  day  after  day,  affords  the 
best  means  for  the  college  student  to  know  the  standard  works 
in  all  subjects  and  to  learn  how  to  use  them  with  facility. 
Such  an  association  may  be  the  means  of  determining  the  line 
of  thought  or  investigation  most  congenial  to  a  student's  taste 
and  thus  decide  for  him  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  specialize, 
should  his  taste  lead  him  to  pursue  any  subject  so  far. 

The  second  grand  division  of  library  use  may  be  designated 
the  out-of-the-building  use,  as  distinguished  from  the  use  by 
the  several  classes  within  the  library  building. 

Some  libraries,  devoted  exclusively  to  work,  make  strong 
claims  for  the  principle  that  no  books  should  be  allowed  out  of 
the  building,  that  better  work  can  be  done  within  the  library, 
where  the  facilities  are  adequate  to  the  needs. 

This  may  be  true  when  all  use  made  of  a  university  library 
is  for  work  and  when  all  said  work  can  be  done  apart  from 
scientific  laboratories.  But  so  long  as  there  are  college  students 
there  will  be  a  home-use  need  and  so  long  as  there  are  experi- 
mental laboratories  there  will  be  a  laboratory  use  of  books,  and 
these  two  special  needs  demand  some  degree  of  circulation 
of  books  to  fulfill  the  library's  highest  function. 

Taking  the  several  classes  of  users  in  the  same  order  as 
before,  the  home  use  made  by  university  officials  claims  first 
attention.  This  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
personal  library  in  the  home  study,  or  for  use  in  laboratories  in 
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connection  with  special  investigation  or  experimentation. 
The  laboratory  use  of  books  may  vary  from  a  single  volume 
to  a  collection  of  several  hundreds  of  volumes,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  in  all  essentials  a  branch  library.  Such  a  collection, 
when  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  main  library,  with 
facilities  for  sending  books  back  and  forth  as  needed,  greatly 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  library.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  personal  account  and  the  laboratory  or  branch  use 
is  this :  in  the  laboratory  use  the  record  at  the  main  library 
shows  where  a  particular  book  may  be  found  and  used, 
whereas,  when  a  book  is  out  on  personal  account,  it  is  simply 
''  out,"  so  far  as  the  inquirer  is  concerned. 

This  difference  allows  greater  liberty,  as  to  number  and 
time,  in  >  the  laboratory  use  than  in  the  personal  use  without 
doing  violence  to  others'  rights. 

The  primary  need  of  the  graduate  student  for  books  is 
satisfied  by  the  provision  made  for  work  in  the  library,  but  if 
the  work  be  of  such  a  character  as  needs  be  done  in  a  lab- 
oratory, then  the  laboratory  use,  with  limitations,  must  be 
extended  to  this  class  of  users.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
general  collection  for  the  use  of  all  working  in  a  given  place, 
or  by  allowing  each  a  separate  list  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

In  addition  to  this  use,  an  advanced  student  has  need  for 
books  for  recreative  reading.  He  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to 
own  books  for  this  purpose,  as  can  a  university  professsor, 
being  without  fixed  habitation  as  yet.  Such  a  need  a  university 
library  may  not  be  bound  to  supply,  but  the  library  fills  a 
higher  function  than  otherwise,  when  it  meets  this  demand. 

The  home  use  of  books  by  the  college  student,  or  under- 
graduate, is  a  matter  of  more  serious  import  than  many 
libraries  fully  realize. 

The  practice  in  research  work  is  provided  for  by  the  gen- 
eral reading  room.  The  reading  collateral  to  the  univer- 
sity work  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  the  library,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  number  of  students  doing  the  same 
reading. 

The  most  important  need  that  the  collegiate  student  has  for 
books  is  not  for  research  purposes,  altho  this  need  is  similar 
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to  that  of  the  graduate.  The  important  thing  for  the  college 
student,  next  to  learning  how  to  use  books  as  before  men- 
tioned, is  to  absord,  as  it  were,  quantities  of  literature,  history, 
art,  and  other  subjects,  needful  to  prepare  him  for  the  highest 
usefulness  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  live  the  fullest  life. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  college,  the  average  boy  or  girl 
has  had  little  time,  inclination,  or  even  opportunity  to  do 
more  with  books  than  is  necessary  for  entrance.  Once  in 
college,  the  conditions  are  best  for  getting  that  culture  to  be 
had  from  books.  Never  again,  probably,  will  he  find  the  op- 
portunity, the  time,  and  the  stimulus  to  do  that  which  will 
always  be  regretted  if  left  undone. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  college  student  that  he  may 
get  a  wide  range  of  reading.  First,  sufficient  leisure,  gained 
by  not  attempting  too  much  prescribed  work,  and  second, 
books;  books  that  may  be  carried  home  and  used  at  odd 
moments;  books  that  come  as  friends  into  one's  home  life, 
to  be  enjoyed  at  every  leisure  moment. 

For  this  purpose  the  home  use  of  books  by  college  students 

is  of  the  greatest  importance.     No  institution  has  any  moral 

right  to  call  together  a  body  of  students  at  this  period  of 

their  development,  without  making  adequate  provision  for  this 

need.     Too  immature  themselves   to  realize  the  importance 

of  this  need  students  may  not  demand  what  is  not  given  to 

them  freely,  but  in  after  years,  when  it  is  too  late  to  make 

good  the  loss  entirely,  the  man  or  woman  may  justly  censure 

the  institution  that  withheld  from  him  the  food  he  needed 

most  at  that  time  to  enable  him  to  grow  into  the  full  stature 

of  man. 

WiLLARD  Austen 

Cornell  University  Library, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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V 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND  A 
STUDY  OF  ITS  INFLUENCE^ 

On  January  i,  1850,  four  years  more  than  a  half  century 
ago,  there  were  in  the  United  States  eleven  high  schools  that 
had  a  course  of  study  from  two  to  four  years  in  length,  laid  out 
progressively  so  as  to  cover  branches  of  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages  together  with  advanced  studies  in  literature, 
natural  science,  and  ancient  history.  These  eleven  schools 
received  pupils  promoted  on  examination  from  a  graded  course 
of  study  in  elementary  branches. 

Thirty-three  more  of  this  modern  type  of  high  school  were 
added  before  January,  i860,  making  a  total  of  44  high  schools, 
of  which  3  were  in  the  South.  At  that  time  (i860)  the  wise 
people  shook  their  heads  and  said :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Con- 
stitution permits  the  education  of  the  people  in  free  high 
schools.  District  schools  may  be  all  right  enough,  but  our 
forefathers  never  intended  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to 
all  children  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer."  The  friends  of 
free  high  schools  were  somewhat  uneasy  over  this.  But  the 
next  ten  years  saw  the  number  of  high  schools  rise  to  four  times 
their  former  number — the  44  of  i860  had  increased  to  at  least 
160  in  1870;  and  in  the  next  ten  years  the  increase  continued, 
so  that  by  1880  there  were  in  operation  nearly  800  public 
high  schools.  These  reached  2526  in  1890,  6005  in  1900, 
and  6318  in  1902. 

The  most  noteworthy  circumstance  connected  with  this  is 
that  the  increase  of  public  high  schools  has  gone  on  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  the  North 
Atlantic  States;  these  already  had  786  high  schools  in  1890, 

'  A  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  i,  1904. 
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and  they  came  near  to  doubling  their  quota  in  1900,  in  which 
year  they  reported  1448,  and  in  1902,  1477.  The  South  Atlan- 
tic States  had  only  115  high  schools  in  1890,  but  in  ten  years 
they  had  in  operation  nearly  four  times  as  many,  for  they 
report  449  in  1900,  and  466  in  1902.  The  South  Central 
States  did  even  better  than  this,  for  they  increased  their  public 
high  schools  from  158  in  1890  to  675  in  1900,  and  again  to 
746  in  1902.  The  Western  division  of  States — including  those 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  mountains — ^had  91  high 
schools  in  1890,  270  in  1900,  and  339  in  1902.  The  North 
Central  States  have  long  led  in  the  number  of  public  secondary 
schools.  They  had  in  1890  more  than  half  of  all  the  high 
schools  in  the  country,  and  they  have  more  than  half  now. 
Their  quota  increased  from  1376  to  3290  public  high  schools 
in  1902. 

Even  the  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  secondary  pupils.  In  1880,  while  the 
population  of  the  entire  country  sent  4362  in  each  million 
into  public  and  private  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  the 
States  of  the  South  (including  Missouri)  had  1289  colored 
students  in  each  million  of  colored  people.  Altho  this  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  average  quota  for  all  the  people,  yet  it 
was  encouraging,  because  it  showed  that  much  was  being  done 
to  furnish  an  educated  ministry,  qualified  teachers,  and  physi- 
cians. The  quota  in  a  million  of  colored  persons  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  has  increased  slightly  from  decade  to  decade, 
owing  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  increase  in  colored  high 
schools  in  Southern  cities.  The  quota  in  the  million  was,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  1289  in  1880.  It  rose  to  2061  in  1890,  and 
to  2517  in  1900 — quite  a  noteworthy  increase  of  itself,  altho 
eclipsed  by  the  general  increase  for  the  entire  population.  In 
these  statistics  of  colored  people  I  have  included  both  secondary 
and  higher  education,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  large  a 
proportion  of  those  enrolled  in  colleges  are  up  to  a  college 
standard,  and  how  many  are  only  advanced  to  the  secondary 
rank.  I  have  also  counted  together  the  public  and  private 
schools  for  secondary  and  higher  work. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  number  of  high  schools 
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in  the  South  (including  West  Virginia  and  Missouri)  in  each 
year  from  1889-90  to  1902  inclusive,  giving  the  annual  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  number  of  graduates : 

High  Schools  in  the  South   (Including  Missouri  and  West  Virginia) 


No.  of 

Secondary- 

Colored 

Gradu- 

Years 

High  Schools 

Students 

Secondary 

ates 

1889-90 

343 

23.832 

2,122 

2,666 

1890-91 

436 

27,864 

1,308 

3,146 

1891-92 

513 

33,847 

1,744 

2,675 

1892-93 

460 

33,719 

1,463 

3,345 

1893-94 

798 

49,275 

2,009 

5,056 

1894-95 

1,070 

61,511 

2,107 

5,729 

1895-96 

1,065 

63,569 

1,904 

5,477 

1896-97 

1,069 

66,653 

2,599   - 

6,408 

1897-98 

1. 135 

74,070 

3,539 

7,170 

1898-99 

1,207 

80,482 

4,037 

8,037 

1899-00 

1,348 

86,795 

5,055 

8,813 

1900-01 

1,431 

89.784 

5,676 

9,468 

1901-02 

1.378 

88,262 

5,259 

9,185 

It  shows  an  enrollment  of  23,832  pupils  in  1890,  and  88,262 
in  1902.  Of  these,  2122  were  colored  students  in  1900,  and 
5259  colored  students  in  1902. 

I  present  next  a  comparative  table  showing  the  Southern 
high-school  enrollment  by  States  for  1890  and  1902. 

The  State  of  Alabama  reports  the  greatest  rate  of  increase, 
being  from  375  pupils  to  3780,  or  ten  times  the  former  number. 

The  next  State,  South  Carolina,  shows  an  increase  from 
524  high-school  pupils  to  yYz  times  that  number,  or  3980. 

Tennessee  and  Mississippi  increased  to  five  times  their  for- 
mer number.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas 
increased  to  four  times  their  former  number,  and  the  following 
to  3^  times;  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri.  No  Southern  State  increased  to  less  than  double 
its  former  number  of  high-school  pupils.  The  colored  high- 
school  pupils  increased  to  2j^  times  their  former  number,  and 
the  increase  of  the  total  enrollment  is  from  23,832  pupils 
to  nearly  four  times  that  number,  namely,  88,262  pupils. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
concerted  and  prodigious  increase  in  free  public  high  schools 
all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  South. 
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Secondary  Students 

1890 

1902 

Totals 23,832 

88,262 

State 

Delaware    . 

545 

1,087 

Maryland    . 

1,141 

4,508 

District  of   Columbia 

1,746 

3,339 

Virginia 

2,059 

4.122 

West  Virginia     , 

694 

1,727 

North  Carolina  . 

349 

1,339 

South  Carolina  . 

524 

3,980 

Georgia 

1,676 

5,958 

Florida 

509 

1,901 

Kentucky    . 

1,511 

5,390 

Tennessee 
Alabama     . 

966 

375 

5,233 
3,780 

Mississippi 

694 

3.691 

Louisiana    . 

837 

3,008 

Texas 
Arkansas     . 
Missouri 

3,574 
861 

5,771 

15,080 

2,933 
21,186 

It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  some  that  these  pupils  are 
studying  less  useful  branches  of  learning  than  they  studied  in 
the  elementary  schools — that,  in  short,  the  branches  taught  in 
the  high  schools  are  of  the  kind  known  as  ornamental  rather 
than  solid  acquisitions. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  for  a  moment. 

In  1890  I  made  out  a  list  of  branches  that  ought  to  form  a 
secondary  course — branches  that  were  substantial,  and  such 
as,  if  pursued  vigorously,  would  give  mental  strength  as  well 
as  insight  into  nature  and  into  human  society.  Since  then  the 
high  schools  have  reported  the  numbers  of  pupils  studying  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  science,  and  history. 

Let  us  go  over  the  results  as  to  the  South  (omitting  Mis- 
souri) in  this  comparison: 

Forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils 
were  studying  algebra  last  year  (1902)  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States. 

Algebra  is  a  difficult  study,  but  it  gives  an  insight  into  the 
construction  of  arithmetic.  If  a  person  in  later  life  should  for- 
get his  arithmetic  he  may  readily  reconstruct  its  rules,  if  he 
has  studied  algebra  at  some  time  in  his  youth  for  a  year.  He 
can  perform  far  more  difficult  problems  by  its  method  than  he 
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ever  could  perform  by  simple  arithmetic.  No  advanced  course 
of  study  in  mathematics  can  be  pursued  except  by  aid  of  al- 
gebra. 

Besides  these  students  in  algebra,  there  were  20,908  youth 
in  the  Southern  high  schools  studying  geometry.  This  branch 
shows  the  necessary  structure  of  all  bodies  that  exist  in  space. 
Algebra  and  geometry  are  tools  of  thought  that  enable  man 
to  control  matter  and  motion.  They  are  among  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  branches  for  giving  directive  power. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  practical  phase  of  high-school 
mathematics  thirty  years  ago  when  one  of  our  high-school  boys 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  took  a  humble  position  in  the  water- works 
office  of  that  city.  Some  pipes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
next  to  the  river  burst,  and  the  new  ones  by  which  they  were 
replaced  did  not  last  long.  This  boy  made  a  calculation,  and 
found  that  the  pressure  of  150  feet  of  water  is  something  like 
60  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  that  this  was  more  than  the 
regulation  pipe  used  could  stand,  and,  on  request  of  the 
manager  he  made  a  formula  by  which  the  proper  regulation 
standard  of  pipes  could  be  fixed.    This  boy  was  promoted. 

In  1902  there  were  3518  pupils  in  Southern  high  schools 
studying  trigonometry,  the  branch  which  underlies  surveying, 
na,vigation,  and  astronomy.    Its  practical  use  is  evident. 

There  were  1992  students  in  astronomy,  4890  in  chemistry, 
3142  in  geology,  28,495  i^  human  physiology,  13,185  in  physi- 
cal geography,  and  16,034  in  physics.  It  is  well  known  that 
physical  geography  bears  nearly  the  relation  to  common  geog- 
raphy that  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic :  it  enables  one  to  explain 
and  see  the  necessity  of  the  various  processes  of  formation 
that  are  going  on  constantly  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Physics,  on  the  other  hand,  or  natural  philosophy,  de- 
scribes and  explains  mathematically  the  various  properties  of 
matter  and  force,  showing  the  structure  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery and  giving  an  insight  into  electricity,  steam,  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  the  dynamics  of  water,  the  nature  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  the  structure  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope, 
and  the  like. 
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Of  all  branches  that  have  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  Nature, 
by  human  industry,  physics  is  the  most  important  for  the  pupil. 

In  the  languages,  3972  pupils  in  Southern  high  schools  were 
studying  French,  4922  pupils  studying  German,  1372  Greek, 
and  41,759  were  studying  Latin:  Latin  is  the  stock  out  of 
which  the  Southern  languages  of  Europe  are  formed.  Even 
the  Northern  languages  get  the  most  important  part  of  their 
vocabularies  from  it,  namely,  the  technical  words  for  the 
sciences  and  the  words  expressing  fine  shades  of  thought  and 
refined  emotions.  Even  a  brief  study  of  Latin,  say  six  months, 
is  of  immense  value  to  enable  one  to  be  at  home  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  vocabulary  is  of  Latin 
origin. 

Besides  these  language  studies  which  deal  with  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  the  high  school  gives  other  studies  that  help 
powerfully  in  the  same  direction:  32,889  pupils  in  Southern 
high  schools  studied  general  history  last  year;  19,048  studied 
civil  government  and  thus  did  something  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  duties  as  citizens;  29,830  studied  the  history  of 
English  literature  and  did  special  work  on  literary  works 
selected  from  the  great  authors. 

This  is  an  age  of  the  conquest  of  Nature  by  machinery.  One 
hears  gladly  the  strong  speeches  made  by  progressive  men  in 
the  South  in  favor  of  manual  and  industrial  training — there 
ought  to  be  free  industrial  schools  enough  to  enable  each  youth 
to  learn  the  trade  of  his  choice  without  resorting  to  the  tedious 
and  wasteful  process  of  apprenticeship.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  any  middle-aged  man  or  woman  to  attend  an  evening  school 
or  a  day  school  and  learn  a  new  trade  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
— or,  what  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  them,  learn  how 
to  improve  themselves  in  the  trades  they  have  been  following 
for  twenty  years  without  acquiring  any  considerable  skill  be- 
cause of  having  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  most  approved  new 
methods  and  manipulations.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  remains  a 
fact  that  the  pupils  who  have  well  learned  the  common-school 
branches  are  far  better  fitted  to  use  machinery  than  the  illiterate 
laborers  who  have  served  their  long  apprenticeships  of  seven  or 
even  of  twenty-seven  years.     And  as  for  the  pupils  who  have 
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learned  the  high-school  course  of  study,  they  are  out  of  sight  of 
the  pupils  who  have  completed  only  the  three  R's  in  their  ability 
to  meet  difficulties  in  adjusting  machinery,  keeping  it  in  repair 
and  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed.  The  high-school  pupils  fur- 
nish a  far  larger  percentage  of  inventors — they  can  devise  and 
suggest  improvements  to  their  machines.  Besides  this,  they 
show  more  capacity  to  direct  the  labor  of  others.  They  can 
meet  and  overcome  obstacles — hence  they  furnish  such  over- 
seers as  are  cheap  at  high  wages. 

While  education  of  the  people  of  the  South  in  elementary 
schools  has  made  great  progress  in  the  past  twenty  years — 
reaching  larger  numbers  of  the  population — about  14  in  the 
hundred  in  1870,  18  in  the  hundred  in  1880,  arid  23  in  the 
hundred  in  1900 — increasing  school  property  from  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  1875  to  sixty  millions  in  1900 — increas- 
ing its  annual  school  term,  in  twenty  years,  from  an  average 
of  92  days  to  an  average  of  115  days  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  and  from  79  days  to  loi  days  in  the  South  Central 
division — while  this  progress  in  education  has  gone  on  the 
South  has  increased  the  productive  power  of  the  individual 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  It  has  produced  a  laboring  class  that 
can  use  machinery  to  assist  the  strength  of  bone  and  muscle. 
It  has  made  possible  the  great  change  of  vocations  from  the 
production  of  mere  raw  materials  to  the  production  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  This  is  a  change  going  on  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  machine  is  coming  in  at  one  end  and  the  mere 
drudge  is  going  out  at  the  other.  The  uneducated,  unskilled 
man  is  not  needed,  for  his  hands  and  muscles  cannot  compete 
with  the  machine.  But  he  is  needed  in  the  work  of  directing 
the  machine.  He  is  therefore  called  upon  to  step  up  from  the 
occupation  of  the  mere  drudge  to  the  occupation  of  the  over- 
seer of  the  machine.  The  change  from  hand-work  to  brain- 
work  is  a  necessity.  But  this  cannot  go  on  without  schools 
that  fit  the  pupils  out  with  alert  and  versatile  intelligence. 

Even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South,  unskilled  labor  does 
not  bring  good  wages.  The  skilled  laborer  in  the  city,  using 
tools  and  directing  machinery,  earns  and  receives  an  average 
of  double  the  wages  that  the  farmhand  gets. 
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But  machinery  is  going  out  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  and 
the  farm,  too,  needs  fewer  laborers,  and  can_  furnish  more 
productions.  The  surplus  farmers  must  go  into  mechanical 
industries,  into  transportation  and  commerce.  Fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  needed  for  the  production  of  the  raw  materials 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  all  the  world  over,  thanks  to 
mechanic  inventions  which  are  pushing  the  mere  illiterate 
drudge  out  of  his  vocation.  He  must  climb  up  or  else  starve 
in  the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  machine. 

This  lesson  is  illustrated  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  his- 
tory of  farming  in  the  great  Northwest.  I  have  prepared  a 
comparative  table  showing  how  machinery  is  changing  the 
conditions  of  wealth  in  that  region.  The  census  reported  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  North 
Dakota  in  1890  at  32  cents  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  that  State.  In  1900  it  reached  55  cents  a  day,  the 
highest  average  production  ever  reached  by  agriculture  in 
America,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain.  In  that  State  the 
laborer  uses  the  most  improved  machinery  and  the  steam 
engine  for  a  motive  power.  But  manufactures  have  not  come 
there  to  any  great  extent — only  3  cents  a  day  in  1890  and  a 
slight  rise  in  1900,  making  a  total  of  earnings  of  58  cents  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant,  without  counting  earnings  from  com- 
merce and  transportation. 

Iowa  is  an  example  of  a  much  older  and  more  populous  State 
which  has  introduced  machinery  into  agriculture  and  also 
developed  a  large  amount  of  manufacturing  in  its  cities  and  vil- 
lages. In  the  decade  of  1890- 1900  it  increased  its  agricultural 
production  from  23  cents  to  45  cents  per  day  per  capita — 
doubled  it  in  ten  years — and  also  increased  its  manufactures 
from  6^  cents  to  8  cents  a  day  earnings  for  each  inhabitant 
in  the  same  decade.  This  gives  an  aggregate  of  53  cents  a  day 
per  inhabitant  from  these  two  sources  alone  without  consider- 
ing vast  earnings  from  transportation  and  other  sources  which 
would  swell  the  total  to  over  60  cents  a  day  for  each  member 
of  the  population,  containing  365  days  to  the  year. 

Some  States,  counting  the  North  Atlantic  division  and  add- 
ing Delaware  and  Maryland  from  the  South  and  Ohio  and 
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Illinois  from  the  West,  have  very  large  earnings  from  manu- 
factures. 

The  average  earning  per  day  of  each  inhabitant  of  Connecti- 
cut is  50  cents  from  manufactures  and  8}^  cents  from  agri- 
culture (total  58^  cents).  This  agriculture  is  market-gar- 
dening, which  is  rendered  profitable  by  its  proximity  to  great 
cities.  The  small  State  of  Rhode  Island  leads  all  States  in  its 
quota  of  earnings  from  manufactures,  which  rise  to  the  sum 
of  56  cents  per  day  per  inhabitant,  to  which  it  adds  4  cents  a 
day  from  agriculture,  making  a  total  of  60  cents  a  day. 

Massachusetts  obtains  47  cents  from  manufactures  and  4 
cents  from  agriculture  per  day  for  each  inhabitant,  while 
New  York  gets  39  cents  a  day  from  manufactures  and  9  cents 
from  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  gets  34^^  cents  from  manu- 
factures and  9  cents  from  agriculture.  The  income  from  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  large,  so  is  that  from  transportation 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

Transportation  is  real  production  of  value  because  it  carries 
goods  from  the  place  where  they  are  not  needed  to  the  place 
where  they  are  of  use.  Cotton  carried  from  New  Orleans  or 
Savannah  to  Lowell  or  Manchester  has  increased  its  value  by 
the  cost  of  freight. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  value  of  manufactures  in  the 
South  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  other  census  divisions,  but  its 
results  do  not  appear  so  significant  as  they  really  are,  since  they 
are  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a  vast  and  profitable  industry 
in  the  South  within,  comparatively,  a  few  years.  North  Caro- 
lina increased  its  daily  per  capita  of  earnings  from  manu- 
factures from  3  cents  to  6  cents — doubled  it;  while  it  increased 
its  agricultural  earnings  from  8>^  cents  per  day  to  13  cents 
(12.8  cents).  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  made 
increased  earnings  in  manufactures  from  i  cent  to  4  cents  per 
day  each  inhabitant,  and  the  same  in  agriculture,  reaching  an 
aggregate  of  19  cents  each  per  capita.  Virginia,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  earned  21  cents  per  day  per  capita,  Ten- 
nessee 20j^  cents,  Louisiana  22  cents,  Kentucky  25  cents,  and 
Texas  26  cents  daily  per  inhabitant. 

Counting  in  all  the  earnings  in  whatever  line  of  industry,  the 
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nation  averaged  in  1880  about  44  cents  per  day  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child;  and  in  1890  it  rose  to  51^^  cents. 

The  wisdom  of  founding  a  free-school  system,  seen  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  pos- 
sible an  easy  change  of  vocations  among  its  people.  It  puts 
alertness  and  versatility  in  place  of  mere  brute  strength  and 
persistency.  More  than  this,  it  puts  aspiration  and  ambition 
into  its  pupils.  It  makes  them  acquainted  with  what  mankind 
have  done,  and  teaches  them  the  way  in  which  they  can  do 
equal  or  greater  things. 

All  over  the  South  cities  are  growing  in  size  and  number, 
cities  bring  together  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  city, 
too,  is  the  necessary  resort  of  the  surplus  laborers  no  longer 
needed  on  the  farm.  We  do  not  need  so  many  people  to  get 
for  us  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  we 
need  more  and  more  people  to  turn  these  raw  materials  into 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury.  We  need  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  work  at  transportation  and  intercommunication.  We 
need  more  persons  in  the  work  of  giving  culture  to  the  rest. 
The  savage  tribe,  unaided  by  machinery,  can  afford  only  one 
man  for  the  production  of  ornament — nearly  all  are  needed  for 
the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  of  the  plainest  sort.  But  the 
partly  civilized  tribe  can  afford  ten  persons  for  the  production 
of  ornament  and  luxury.  The  proportion  increases  rapidly 
as  we  ascend  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
now  when  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  thousand  are  needed  for 
the  production  of  ornaments  and  luxury. 

In  transportation  and  intercommunication  with  railroads, 
telegraphs,  postal  systems,  newspapers,  books,  libraries,  schools, 
and  churches — here  the  line  of  industrial  occupations  rises  from 
mere  transportation  thru  intercommunication  up  to  culture.  In 
these  employments  more  and  more  persons  will  be  needed. 

Instead  of  ninety-nine  drudges  producing  raw  material,  and 
one  person  working  to  furnish  and  diffuse  directive  intelligence, 
it  will  come  to  pass  in  the  distant  future  that  one  man  will,  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  furnish  the  raw  material,  another  man's 
labor  will  make  the  useful  articles  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  ten  more  will  elaborate  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
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the  rest,  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  community,  will 
take  up  vocations  having  to  do  with  protection  and  culture. 

The  work  of  education  is  the  direct  work  of  helping  individ- 
uals to  help  themselves.  It  does  not  go  on  as  fast  as  it  should, 
nor  as  far  as  it  should.  The  average  schooling  for  the  entire 
nation  is  at  present  only  1032  days  for  each  person.  This 
would  give  five  years — each  year  of  200  days — enough  to  take 
a  pupil  thru  the  primary  schools  of  a  city  and  a  little  more. 

Small  as  is  the  schooling  given  by  our  nation  to  its  people, 
some  five  years  apiece,  on  the  average,  it  suffices  to  make  read- 
ing and  writing  universal,  and  with  them  gives  also  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography. 
This  fits  the  citizen  to  become  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  thus  to  bring  him  under  an  educating  influence  that  will 
continue  thruout  his  life.  A  newspaper  civilization  is  one 
that  governs  by  means  of  public  opinion.  By  aid  of  the 
printed  page,  the  school-educated  person  makes  present  to  him- 
self daily  the  events  of  the  world  and  lives  an  epic  life.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given  to  contem- 
plating world  events ;  he  sees  the  doings  of  his  state  and  nation, 
and  forms  his  own  opinion. 

It  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  service  of  our  edu- 
cational system  to  give  people  the  power  to  readjust  their 
vocations,  and  to  climb  up  to  better  paid  and  more  useful  in- 
dustries out  of  lives  of  drudgery.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason 
in  itself  for  establishing  a  public-school  system.  But  to 
give  the  people  the  power  of  participating  in  each  other's 
thoughts — to  give  each  one  the  power  to  contribute  his  in- 
fluence to  the  formation  of  a  national  public  opinion — is  a  far 
greater  good;  for  it  looks  forward  to  the  millennium,  when  no 
wars  will  be  needed  for  the  mediation  of  hostile  ideas. 

The  study  we  have  made  on  the  growth  of  the  public  high- 
school  system  in  the  South  reveals  to  us  the  presence  and 
activity  of  a  great  auxiliary  force  that  has  come  to  aid  the 
elementary  schools  in  this  their  great  work. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VI 

EXERCISES  IN  THINKING  ABOUT  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE:  TRANSITION  TO  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOM- 
ETRY (VI) 

About  Number 

Extension  of  Fundamental  Count-Number  Operations  to  the 
New  Nmnhers:  Negatives  and  Zero. 

(After  a  brisk  dialectic  review  in  which  both  the  motive  and 
the  process  of  the  foregoing  making  or  invention  of  new  num- 
bers are  again  disclosed,  and  in  which  it  is  brought  home  to  the 
appreciation  that  it  is  we  who  need  and  we  who  invent  the  new 
numbers,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  barred  numbers  are 
called  negative  integers,  that  the  bar  is  commonly  written  in 
front  instead  of  above,  that,  in  contradistinction  from  the  nega- 
tive integers  the  count-numbers  are  named  positive  integers, 
and  that  these  are  always  either  preceded  or  understood  to  be 
preceded  by  the  plus  sign  to  correspond  with  the  bar  or  minus 
sign  of  their  inverses.  Easily  prepared  written  and  oral  exer- 
cises will  then  serve  to  clarify  and  make  familiar,  but  these 
should  be  exercises  in  subtraction  of  positive  integers,  requiring 
the  negatives  and  zero  merely  for  answers. ) 

Addition  and  subtraction  extended.  We  have  now  two  sets 
or  series  of  integers.  What  are  they?  What  other  number 
have  we?  Henry  may  go  to  the  board,  draw  a  straight  line 
and  on  it  plot  both  the  old  and  the  new  numbers.     Is  he  com- 

—4         ^^3         ^^2         —I         o         +1         4-2         +3~       +4 

pelled  to  put  the  positive  numbers  on  the  right,  as  he  is  doing? 
If  he  chose  to  put  them  on  the  left,  where  should  he  place  the 
negatives?  Could  he  actually  plot  all  the  integers  of  either 
kind?  I  will  ask  him,  then,  to  use  continuation  marks  to 
indicate^ — what  ?  Joseph  may  •  answer.  While  we  cannot 
actually  plot  all  the  integers,  we  may  suppose  it  done  and  talk 
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as  if  it  were  done.  Let  us  do  so.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  line 
cut  at  the  zero  point  and  then  let  us  imagine  the  positive  half 
turned  {rotated)  so  (showing  as  with  a  pointer)  in  the  plane 
of  the  board  halfway  round  on  the  zero  point  as  a  pivot.  This 
done,  how  will  the  two  halves  of  the  line  lie?  In  how  many 
ways  (directions,  senses)  may  the  turning  take  place?  Name 
them.  (Clockwise  and  counterclockwise.)  Let  us  suppose 
the  turning  to  be  counterclockwise.  What  point  will  point  i 
fall  on?  (On  point  i,  or  — i.)  What  point  will  fall  on  point 
— 2?  — 5?  — af  — hf  — X?  — yf  What  point  is  the  inverse 
of  2?  of  2 ?  of  X ?  '1' ?  Does  every  number  fall  on  its  inverse ? 
Would  the  answer  be  the  same  if  we  turned  the  negative  half- 
line  round  onto  the  positive  ? 

On  looking  into  a  plane  mirror,  you  see  an  image  of  your- 
self. Which  is  nearer  to  the  glass,  you,  or  your  image,  or  is 
the  distance  the  same  ?  Try  it  with  this  glass  as  I  move  it  now 
nearer  to,  and,  now  farther  from,  you.  You  and  your  image 
seem  to  keep  at  equal  distances  from  the  glass,  and  it  is  just  as 
it  seems.  Now  think  of  the  zero  point  of  our  line  as  being  a 
two-faced  mirror  and  that  the  positive  integers  look  into  it 
from  one  side  and  the  negative  integers  from  the  other.  What 
point  would  be  the  image  of  point  i  ?  of  — i  ?  of  5?  of  — 8? 
of  af  of  af  What  series  would  be  the  image  of  the  negative 
series  ?  of  the  positive  series  ?  Would  the  zero  point  see  itself 
in  the  glass  ?     Why  not  ? 

Be  very  careful  now  and  tell  me,  John,  whether  we  have 
learned  to  find  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  every  pair  of  num- 
bers on  this  line.  (No.)  Have  we  learned  to  add  and  sub- 
tract every  pair  of  one  of  the  series,  but  not  of  the  other? 
(Yes.)  Which  series  contains  the  numbers  that  we  have 
learned  to  add  and  subtract  ?  What  use  have  we  made  so  far 
of  the  negative  numbers  and  zero  ?  ( Merely  to  anszver  certain 
subtraction  questions  about  the  positive  numbers.)  Have  we 
learned  to  add  negatives?  (No.)  To  subtract  negatives? 
(No.)  What  do  you  think  our  next  business  should  be ?  (To 
learn  to  add  and  subtract  both  negatives  and  positives.)  I 
suppose  we  might  make  nezv  rules  for  adding  and  subtracting 
the  new  numbers,  but  which  do  you  think  would  be  easier  and 
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simpler,  to  make  new  rules  or  use  the  old  ones?  Well  then, 
let  us  do  the  latter.  Are  we  all  agreed?  Be  sure,  then,  that 
you  stick  to  the  old  rules  and  see  what  happens.  And  we  will 
use  the  line  to  help  us. 

I  think  a  good  way  to  begin  will  be  to  find  out,  if  we  can, 
what  and  how  many  kinds  of  exercises  we  are  to  learn;  to  find 
out,  in  other  words,  what  and  how  many  kinds  of  questions  we 
are  to  try  to  answer.  Do  you  agree?  Joseph  may  tell  me  in 
his  own  way  just  what  it  is  we  have  agreed  to.  Is  Joseph 
right,  William  ?  Tell  me  exactly  what  Joseph  said,  and  then  in 
your  own  way  state  what  my  original  statement  was.  Who  will 
tell  me  one  of  our  new  questions.  (5+2=?  or  — 5+2=?) 
Name  any  other  new  kinds  and  I  will  place  them  on  the  board. 
For  the  present,  we  will  omit  questions  about  zero.  We  have, 
then,  how  many  sorts  of  new  questions?  (Six.)  How  do  you 
make  sure  that  you  have  all  of  them,  that  none  has  escaped 
detection?  Let  us  put  them  down  in  good  order  in  a  kind  of 
table,  and,  Henry,  as  you  are  apt  to  write  neatly,  I  will  ask 
you  to  do  the  writing  for  us.  But  first  I  will  make  a  heading 
and  start  the  table,  then  you  may  finish  it,  with  our  help,  of 
course.  What  do  you  suggest,  Frank,  for  the  next  entry? 
Do  you  agree,  Henry?  Henry,  you  see,  has  to  talk  and  think 
and  listen  and  write,  all  pretty  much  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  hard  to  do,  I  know;  but  I  know,  too,  that  he  can  learn  it, 
provided  he  is  of  the  right  sort  of  fiber. 

We  are  to  learn  (or  to  solve  the  problems)    "We  are  to  answer  such  questions  as 

to  add  2k  positive  to  a  negative^  5-j-2=?  or— 5-|-2=?     —a-\-b=y. 

to  add  2k  negative  to  a  positive,  2-j-5=?  or  2-|-(— 5)=? — ^-|-(— ^)=? 

to  add  2.  negative  io  3,  negative,  2-f-5=?  or(— 2)-j-(— 5)=?(— 'z)4-(— '^)=? 

to  subtract  2. positive  from  a  negative,    2—5=?  or  (  —  2)  — 5=?  (— a)— ^— ? 

to  subtract  a  negative  from  2 positive,    2—5=?  or  (-f-2)  — (— 5)=?  «— (— ^)=? 

to  subtract  a  negative  from  a  negative.  2—5=?  or  (—2)— (—5)=?  (— a)— (— ^)=? 

Now  write  below  the  two  old  problems,  which  we  have 
solved,  the  two  sorts  of  questions  we  have  learned  to  answer. 
(To  add  a  positive  to  a  positive,  to  subtract  a  positive  from  a 
positive.)  How  many  more  new  questions  than  old?  The 
new  are  how  many  times  as  many  as  the  old?  Why  are  the 
new  the  more  numerous  ?     How  many  questions  in  which  both 
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numbers  are  positive?  (Two.)  How  many  in  which  both  are 
negative?  (Two.)  How  many  in  which  the  numbers  are  like 
in  sign?  (Four.)  How  many  in  all?  (Eight.)  How 
many  in  which  the  two  numbers  are  of  inverse  sign  ?  Do  these 
varieties  seem  to  you  to  be  properly  distributed  ?  William  may 
explain  what  he  means  by  his  answer. 

A  little  while  ago  someone,  it  was  Frank,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned an  addition  question  about  that  lone  number,  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  partition  between  the  positives  and  negatives^ 
I  mean  the  number  that  tells  you  how  far  you  are  from  your- 
self. Frank,  I  will  ask  you  to  put  that  question  again. 
(Say,  0+3==?)  Considering  both  addition  and  subtraction, 
zero  will  give  us  how  many  new  problems  or  questions?  Let 
us  get  hold  of  all  of  them  and  count.  How  many?  (Ten, 
including  o-f-o  and  o — o.)  Let  us  now  make  a  table  of  them 
like  the  foregoing.  This  time  Joseph  may  do  the  writing. 
(Here  have  table  compiled  by  conjoint  participation  of  class, 
not  neglecting  the  general  forms  like,  0+  ( — fl^)  =  ?)  Of  the 
ten  problems,  how  many  deal  with  zero  alone?  How  many 
with  zero  and  positives?  With  zero  and  negatives?  Does 
the  distribution  seem  right?  Does  zero  give  us  the  entire 
ten  new  questions?  How  many  are  due  to  combinations  of 
zero  with  positive  integers?  With  negative  integers?  The 
questions  and  problems  in  the  two  tables,  are  they  really  neivf 
(Yes.)  In  what  sense?  (They  are  questions  about  new 
numbers.)  But  there  is  a  sense — do  you  not  think  so? — in 
which  the  questions  are  old?  What  is  it?  (They  are  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  questions.)  Altho  old  in  one  sense, 
they  are  new  in  another.  Let  us  continue  to  call  them  new 
because  that  is  convenient.     Do  you  agree? 

I  wonder  which  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the  lower  animals. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  whether  they  can  really  count? 
Maybe  one  of  you  will  try  sometime  to  find  out.  It  might  take 
several  years  to  make  sure.  Even  tho  nobody  can  answer 
the  question  now,  don't  you  think  it  is  worth  asking?  If  the 
lower  animals  can't  count,  then  it  would  follow  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  an  animal  to  count  in  order  to  live.  How  do  you 
think  men  and  women  could  get  along  if  they  were  not  able  to 
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count?  Men  and  women,  are  not  they  animals,  too?  The 
horse  or  the  elephant  may  neither  really  count  nor  really 
measure,  but  men  and  women  are  a  kind  of  animal  that  does 
both.  That  is  because  they  find  it  both  interesting  and  neces- 
sary to  ask  two  very  fundamental  questions.  Can  you  name 
them?  They  are:  How  many?  And  how  much?  These 
questions  are  by  no  means  the  same.  Can  you  point  out  a 
difference?  Which  one  leads  to  measuring?  Which  to 
counting?  But  measuring  and  counting  are  not  the  same 
thing,  are  they?  Show  how  they  differ.  To  find  how  long 
this  room  is,  we  should  do — what  ?  ( Measure. )  To  do  that, 
I  might  simply  stretch  a  string  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
then,  if  asked  how  long  the  room  is,  I  might  just  show  the 
string  and  say,  "  the  room  is  so  long."  That  would  be  measur- 
ing in  its  purity,  and  there  is  no  counting  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  is  that  what  people  generally  mean  by  measuring?  In 
practice,  when  asked  to  measure,  you  are  generally  expected  to 
do  more,  you  are  expected  to  count  also,  and,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  string  that  reaches,  you  are  to  count  and  then  to  name 
the  number  of  feet  or  yards  in  it.  But  while,  in  our  talk,  we 
do  not  as  a  rule  take  care  to  distinguish  between  counting  and 
measuring,  the  two  things  are  in  fact  never  the  same ;  and  there 
might  be  an  animal,  I  suppose,  which  could  do  one  of  the  two 
but  not  the  other.  However  that  may  be,  notice  now  how  we 
are  both  driven  and  led:  our  needs  compel  us  to  ask,  how 
many? — necessity  is  the  mother  of  counting  and  count-num- 
bers; again,  we  have  other  needs  that  force  us  to  ask  certain 
questions  about  these  numbers  which  the  numbers  can  answer, 
and  then  we  are  led  rather  than  driven  to  ask  similar  questions 
(like,  5  from  3  gives  what?)  which  the  count-numbers  cant 
answer;  next,  instead  of  dropping  these  questions,  we  choose 
to  invent  numbers  that  will  answer  them  for  us ;  these  new 
numbers,  once  in  our  possession,  persuade  us  to  ask  still  other 
questions,  new  ones,  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
dreamed  of.  And  so,  now  pressed  by  necessity  and  now  lured 
by  curiosity,  we  move  up  the  ascending  path  of  number  knowl- 
edge, gaining  as  we  go  greater  powers  and  larger  views.  Do 
you  agree  with  what  I  have  just  said?     Tell  me  now  fully,  in 
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your  own  way,  Henry,  how  the  matter  appears  to  you;  while 
you  are  talking  or  when  you  have  done,  I  may  ask  you  some 
further  questions,  and,  too,  I  shall  want  John  or  someone  else 
to  explain  the  matter  in  his  way.  Just  imagine  that  we  need 
light  and  try  to  give  it  to  us. 

And  now  who  will  tell  me  what  stage  we  have  reached? 
What  unanswered  questions  confront  us?  [See  the  tables 
above.]  And  what  agreement  did  we  make  as  to  how  we  are 
to  be  guided  in  seeking  the  answers  ?  Very  well,  we  will,  then, 
stick  to  the  old  rules.  Shall  we  first  collect  them  together  in  a 
table,  or  shall  we  call  them  to  mind  as  we  need  them  ?  Either 
way  is  good  enough,  but,  if  you  are  willing,  I  believe  I  should 
prefer  the  latter.  All  ready  ?  Then  let  us  begin  the  attack  by 
considering  the  first  problem  of  the  first  table.  We  will  start 
with  the  special  question:  5+2=?  Why  is  it  special?  In 
learning  to  add  and  subtract  the  old  numbers,  we  did  it  by 
stepping  along  the  line  having  the  numbers  plotted  on  it.  Let 
us  try  this  old  way  with  the  new  numbers  and  new  questions. 
Where,  then,  begin  to  step?  What  is  the  old  rule,  that  is, 
where  begin  in  such  an  old  question  as  5+2=?  or  a+&=? 
At  5  or  at  a.)  Note  that  in  such  ordered  exercises,  stepping 
starts  at  the  first  number,  or  its  point.  Then  in  the  new 
exercise,  5+2,  where  begin?  (At  5.)  Go  which  way? 
(Rightward.)  Why?  (Old  rule.)  Show  it,  Henry.  Go 
how  far_?  Where  stop?  Then  we  have  what  equation? 
(5+2=3,  or  — 5+2= — 3).  Look  sharply  now,  is  this  state- 
ment correct:  5+2=2+5?  (Yes.)  Why?  (Old  rule.)  What 
is  it?  (Commutative  Law  of  Addition.)  Then  2+5=? 
(3)  And  so  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  second,  question  of 
the  table  is  answered.  But  2 — 5=?  (3)  Had  we  learned 
that  before?  (Yes.)  Then,  tell  me,  is  this  statement  an 
equation:  2+5=2 — 5?  Why?  Let  us  see  just  why  we  are 
co'iipelled  to  say  the  right  and  left  members  are  equal,  for  I 
tliii.k  we  are  compelled,  are  we  not?  The  right-hand  member 
is  ecfual  to  what  number?  And  the  left  is  equal  to  what  num- 
ber? We  have,  then,  tzvo  things,  two  number  expressions, 
each  equal  to  a  same  third  thing,  to  the  same  number,  3.  What 
is  to  be  inferred?    Is  there  any  escape?     If  by  measurement. 
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or  in  some  other  way,  you  find  that  George  is  just  as  heavy  as 
James  and  also  that  James  is  just  as  heavy  as  Samuel,  can  you 
infer  a  new  statement  ?  What  is  it  ?  Measurement  gave  you 
the  first  two  statements,  and,  then,  what  gave  you  the  third? 
(Reason.)  Now,  Henry,  tell  us  just  how  the  ''  number  ''  ques- 
tion and  the  ''  boy  "  question  agree.  (Dwell  here  a  little,  and 
on  occasion  turn  and  return  to  kindred  matters  of  pure  logic.) 
Having  found  what  2+5  equals  and  what  2 — 5  equals,  then 
reason  tells  you  what  ?  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
statement,  a-\-h—a — h,  is  it  correct?  (Yes.)  Is  it  general  or 
special?  Translate  it  into  English.  (Adding  a  negative 
integer  gives  the  same  result  as  subtracting  the  corresponding 
positive  integer.)  And  this  fact  shows  you  how  to  change 
addition  of  negatives  into  what?  {Subtraction  of  positives.) 
Explain,  exemplify.  (If  I  wish,  instead  of  adding  the  nega- 
tive, I  may  think  the  sign  reversed  and  then  subtract.)  You 
canjiow  answer  all  such  questions  as:  8-j-6=?  6+( — 8)  =  ? 
4+1=?  I +4=?  You  may  propose  some  such  questions  and 
we  will  join  in  finding  the  answers.  (Here  give  practice, 
writing  the  numbers  with  their  signs,  also  in  columns.) 

Are  you  ready  for  the  third  question  of  our  table?  What 
is  it,  Samuel?  (2+5=?)  Have  we  not  already  added  5? 
Wherein?  (In  finding  that  (2+5=3.)  Then  we  know  where 
to  begin  in  answering  that  third  question,  and  which  way  to 
go  and  how  far.  Frank  may  tell  us.  (At  2,  leftward,  5 
steps.)  And  the  sum  is  what?  ( — 7)  And  hence  we  have 
what  equation?  (2+5=7,  o^  — ^+( — 5)— — 7-)  Now, 
Joseph,  suppose  you  add+2  and+5  and  then  reverse  the  sign 
of  the  sum,  what  is  the  result?  If,  then,  the  addends  are  both 
of  them  negative,  how  may  you  find  their  sum?  {Reverse  the 
addends,  then  add,  then  reverse  the  sum.)  I  suppose  you 
think  that  is  a  rather  roundabout  way,  but  isn't  it  interesting? 
In  the  like  roundabout  way,  we  can,  if  we  choose,  find  the  sum 
of  positive  addends.  I  wish  Henry  would  show  us  how.  Are 
these  statements  correct:  2+5=5+2,  a  +6=^+a.^  (Yes.) 
Why?  (Old  rule.)  Which  one?  Here  give  and  have 
pupils  give  exercises.) 

Our  fourth  table  question  is  what?  (2 — 5—?)     Now,  John, 
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a  little  while  ago  we  found  that  subtracting  5,  or  a,  gives  same 
result  as — what?  (Adding  5,  or  a).  But  you  have  just 
found  that  2+5==what  number?  Then,  tell  me  what  number 
2 — 5  is  equal  to.  Where  begin  to  step?  Go  which  way? 
Where  stop  ?  Answer  the  last  three  questions  for  the  problem : 
a — &=f  Assign  a  and  h  various  values  and  find  the  answers. 
How  change  such  subtraction  questions  into  addition  ques- 
tions that  have  the  same  answers  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  fifth  of  our  questions,  the  hardest  of 
all :  2 — 5=?  But  why  hard?  For  you  know  where  to  begin 
stepping,  I  am  sure,  and  how  many  steps  to  take.  Do  you  know 
these  two  things,  Frank?  Very  well,  what  question  comes 
between  starting  and  stopping?  That  is  it — which-zvay  to  go? 
Who  can  tell  ?  John  says  rightward ;  William,  leftward.  Let 
us  hear  your  reasons,  William.  Are  you  convinced,  John? 
Then  won't  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  your  answer?  Pretty 
good  (perhaps,  probably  not  good  enough).  Let  us  make 
perfectly  sure  in  this  matter — which  way  to  step.  Look 
sharply  at  these  questions,  already  answered  :  2+5=?  2+5=? 
2+5=?  We  have  answered  them,  have  we  not?  Examine 
the  first  two  and  tell  me  how  to  get  either  from  the  other.  (  Re- 
verse  the  first  number.)  Does  that  change  the  direction  of 
stepping  or  only  the  place  of  starting?  Now  look  at  the  first 
and  third  of  the  three  questions  and  tell  me  how  to  change 
either  into  the  other.  (Reverse  the  second  number.) 
Does  that  change  the  starting  place?  What  does  it  change? 
{Direction  of  stepping  after  the  start.)  What  did  you  say, 
Frank,  produces  that  change?  Very  well,  hold  that  in 
mind.  I  wonder  if  you  know  another  way  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  stepping.  Look  at  these  two  questions : 
2^5=  ?  2 — 5=  ?  How  get  either  from  the  other?  {Reverse 
the  sign  of  operation,  the  sign  of  the  thing  to  be  done.)  Does 
that  change  the  starting  place  ?  Does  it  reverse  the  direction  of 
stepping?  Show  it,  William.  Now  tell  me  how  many  ways 
we  have  of  reversing  the  direction  of  stepping.  What  are 
they,  John?  But  if  you  reverse  the  direction  tvuice,  what  is 
the  final  direction?  If  you  are  going  North  and  you  reverse 
and  reverse  again,  what  direction  will  you  then  be  going  in? 
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Is  it  correct  to  say  that  tivo  reversals  leave  the  direction  un- 
changed? I  believe  Henry  can  now  answer  that  hard  ques- 
tion: 2 — 5=?  How  many  reversals  will  change  the  easy 
question,  2+5=?  into  that  hard  one?  In  the  easy  question 
you  step — which  way?  Step,  then,  which  way  in  the  hard 
one?  So  the  hard  one  is  now  become  easy?  What  is  the 
answer  to  the  former  question?  To  the  latter?  So,  I  thinks 
we  have  an  equation.  What  is  it?  (2+5—2 — 5.)  Are 
these  statements  correct:  3+7^3 — 7,  4+9==4 — 9?  How  say 
by  one  equation  that  all  such  statements  are  correct? 
[a+&=a — h,  or  a-rh^a —  ( — 6)]  Translate  that  general 
statement  into  English.  ( Subtracting  a  negative  integer  gives 
the  same  result  as  adding  the  corresponding  positive  integer. ) 

How  does  the  sixth  question  of  our  table  differ  from  the 
fifth?  In  finding  the  answer,  then,  we  start  at  a  different 
place?  But  go  in  what  direction?  (The  same.)  Then  tell 
me  the  answer.  Give  me  the  corresponding  equation. 
(2 — 5=3.)  So  you  see  the  difference  between  two  negative 
integers  may  be  positive.  When  will  that  be  the  case  ?  Look 
at  the  statement  x — y^^d.  How  must  x  and  y  be  related  that 
d  shall  be  positive?     Negative?     Zero?     (Practice.) 

Now  suppose,  again,  that  the  zero  point  is  a  two-faced 
mirror,  and  that  you  can  go  thru  it  along  the  line  without 
damaging  either  yourself  or  the  glass.  As  you  step  along  the 
line,  what  does  your  image  do?  Suppose  you  by  stepping 
answer  the  question :  5 — 3=  ?  Let  us  see  what  your  image 
does.  Where  do  you  start?  Where  does  your  image  start? 
You  go  which  way?  Which  way  does  your  image  go? 
Where  do  you  stop?  Where  does  your  image  stop?  What 
question  have  you  answered  ?  And  your  image,  what  question 
has  it  answered?  (5+3=?  or  5 — 3=?)  What  sort  of 
question  must  you  answer  so  that  you  and  your  image  will  pass 
each  other?  [Here  give  practice  in  the  various  forms  of  ques- 
tions of  the  foregoing  table.] 

C.  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 


VII 
THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE  COUJISE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

After  the  many  learned  and  very  interesting  discussions  of 
the  problems  connected  with  college  education  in  the  United 
States  by  men  who  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  educa- 
tional thought,  which  have  been  published  during  -the  last  two 
or  three  years,  it  is  a  little  presumptuous  for  a  graduate  of  only 
five  years'  standing  to  take  up  the  argument.  But  the  discus- 
sion is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  being  prepared 
for  life  under  present-day  conditions.  Their  wants  and  desires^ 
representing  the  demand  which  educators  are  trying  to  meet, 
must  be,  therefore,  of  considerable  consequence.  The  views 
of  men  who  have  recently  graduated  from  college,  have  com- 
pleted their  professional  training,  and  are  gradually  establish- 
ing themselves  in  their  life-work,  tho  immature  and  imper- 
fect, should  be  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive  as  presenting" 
the  point  of  view  of  the  parties  most  affected. 

The  question  which  more  than  any  other  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  educators  is  the  length  of  the  college 
course.  Many  of  the  ablest  think  the  course  is  too  long  and 
should  be  shortened  by  one  or  two  years.  Harvard  has  grad- 
ually shortened  her  course  so  that  it  now  represents  very  little 
more  than  three  years  of  the  sort  of  work  required  in  other 
colleges.  The  tendency  of  the  great  universities  seems  to  be  to 
take  away  from  the  undergraduate  college  and  add  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  average  student  graduates  during  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  students  and 
educators  alike  that  he  should  be  able  to  commence  his  profes- 
sional study  earlier.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  graduates  of 
recent  years  could  be  obtained,  I  feel  sure  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  would  oppose  any  change  which  would  gratify  this 
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feeling  at  the  expense  of  the  college  course.  The  change  can 
best  be  made  in  the  grammar  and  preparatory  school. 

The  average  boy  ought  to  finish  his  grammar-school  and 
high-school  course  by  his  seventeenth  year.  That  an  addi- 
tional year  is  generally  required  is  the  fault  of  the  system  in 
vogue  in  these  schools.  At  seventeen  he  is  sufficiently  matured 
in  body  and  in  mind  to  get  away  from  the  irresponsibilities  of 
home  life  and  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  At  that  age 
he  cannot  too  soon  be  placed  in  a  position  to  develop  self-reliance 
and  independence  of  thought  and  action.  While  he  remains 
in  the  high  school,  living  at  home  under  the  influences  of  his 
-childhood,  admirable  tho  they  may  be,  he  will  almost  inevita- 
bly continue  to  let  those  about  him  do  his  thinking  and  regulate 
his  actions.  His  views  will  be  those  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  of  his  teachers.  The  building  up  of  character  which  comes 
from  independent  thought  and  action  will  necessarily  be  ham- 
pered. The  college  course  stands  for  education  in  its  broadest 
sense,  for  the  development  of  character,.not  for  mere  intellectual 
training.  The  boy  should  enter  college  at  seventeen,  where  he 
is  at  once  compelled  to  stand  for  himself.  In  the  choice  of  his 
studies  and  the  selection  of  his  friends,  in  the  decision  of  the 
many  questions  which  the  freshman  is  called  upon  to  settle  for 
himself,  he  discovers  that  he  has  a  mind  and  will  of  his  own, 
and  he  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  parental  shoulders. 
He  becomes  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  in- 
spiring communities  in  the  world,  in  which  any  petty  meanness 
in  his  character  will  be  at  once  discovered,  and  if  suppressable 
it  will  be  suppressed,  and  in  which  his  finer  qualities  will  be 
quickly  rewarded  by  the  loyal  confidence  and  friendship  of  his 
fellows.  All  this  is  true  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  selected  one  of  the  country  colleges.  If  he  has  entered 
the  undergraduate  department  of  one  of  the  great  city  universi- 
ties, his  lot  may  not  be  so  pleasant,  but  he  will  be  called  upon 
for  even  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  strength  of 
Avill. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  boy  should  enter  college  at  seven- 
teen at  the  latest  (probably  he  is  not  sufficiently  matured  much 
before  that  age),  it  follows  that  the  grammar  and  preparatory 
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schools  should  have  him  ready  at  that  time.  How  they  shall 
accomplish  this  is  not  for  me,  or  even  for  college  educators,  to 
say.  This  specific  result  seems  to  be  what  is  required,  and  it 
is  for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  grammar  and  high  schools  to 
accomplish  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  easily  done,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  radical  change  in  the  existing  system. 
The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  intermediate  and  high- 
school  educators  who  have  written  recently  on  this  topic  'bears 
me  out  in  this  contention.  There  is  considerable  waste  of  time 
in  the  grammar  school,  the  course  is  loaded  down  with  too 
many  educational  frills  that  count  for  nothing  in  the  final, 
result.  Less  system  and  more  progress  are  called  for.  Certain 
subjects  may  well  be  eliihinated  also  from  the  high-school 
course  of  the  man  who  is  to  enter  college.  For  instance,  the 
attempt  often  indulged  in  of  giving  a  man  a  smattering  of  the 
sciences  in  the  high  school  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  The 
college  can  best  attend  to  that. 

High-school  teachers  complain  that  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  colleges  are  too  high.  Probably  this  is 
true,  and  Harvard  seems  to  be  the  worst  sinner  in  this  respect, 
as  her  object  seems  to  be  to  compel  the  preparatory  schools  to  do 
work  which  can  be  best  attended  to  by  the  college.  The  inevit- 
able result  is  to  postpone  the  time  of  entering  college  beyond  the 
age  of  seventeen,  as  things  are  now,  to  nineteen,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  much  beyond  the  natural  and  proper  time  when  a 
boy  should  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  But  the  entrance 
standard  of  most  American  colleges  is  not  too  high,  and  can 
be  easily  met  if  the  grammar  and  preparatory  schools  between 
them  shorten  their  somewhat  cumbersome  courses  by  a  year. 
What  Harvard  gains  by  forcing  this  year  of  additional  work 
on  the  preparatory  schools  is  a  little  difficult  to  see,  unless  it  is 
made  necessary  by  her  elective  system. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  extending  the  high- 
school  course  two  years,  graduates  from  the  six-years'  course 
going  direct  to  the  university  to  complete  their  education,  the 
small  college  and  the  college  course,  as  such,  disappearing.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  education  generally  if 
the  high-school  course  could  be  so  extended,  but  I  am  quite 
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confident  that  the  college  course  would  not  be  seriously  affected. 
This  six-years'  course  would  probably  be  taken  by  the  class  of 
men  who  now  enter  the  professional  schools  or  go  into  business 
after  completing  the  high-school  course.  Such  a  course  would 
be  of  great  alvantage  to  these  men  and  to  education  generally, 
and  should  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  the 
professional  schools.  But  the  sort  of  men  who  now  go  to 
college,  those  who  could  or  would  go,  would  still  begin  their 
college  course  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  the  high  school.  The 
broad  and  liberal  training  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  college 
course,  and  the  priceless  associations  arising  out  of  college  life, 
will  prevent  the  high  school  from  ever  becoming  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  the  college  in  its  own  field. 

Now  as  to  the  length  of  the  college  course.  A  year  being 
saved  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  the  student  hav- 
ing entered  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  why  should  his 
course  there  be  shortened?  He  will  graduate  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  will  seriously  con- 
tend that  a  man  is  ready  for  the  exacting  work  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  before  that  time.  A  boy  is  not  fit  to  take  up  the 
work  required  in  any  of  the  law  or  medical  departments  of 
our  great  universities,  and  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  most 
of  us  has  been  that  we  were  rather  more  boys  than  men  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  The  average  professional  course  takes 
three  years,  so  that  our  student  will  be  equipped  for  his  life- 
work  at  twenty-four,  a  year  before  he  has  reached  his  full 
maturity,  and  quite  as  soon  as  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  under- 
take the  responsibilities  of  a  profession. 

How  can  the  college  course  be  materially  shortened  without 
taking  away  much  which  is  essential  to  a  sound,  broad  educa- 
tion ?  The  work  of  freshman  year  is  certainly  necessary.  We 
have  gone  far  enough  in  curtailing  the  study  of  language, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  of  mathematics.  One  year  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  college  should  be  the  minimum.  The  student,  on 
completing  his  high-school  course,  has  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  has 
reached  a  point  where  he  can  read  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  from  a  literary  point  of  view.     To  stop  there  is  like 
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abandoning  a  crop  as  it  is  about  to  mature.  The  same  argu- 
ment holds  true  with  mathematics.  Arithmetic  and-  algebra 
are  very  valuable  of  themselves,  but  they  are  also  even  more 
valuable  as  the  tools  with  which  to  work  out  and  enjoy  the 
higher  branches,  in  which  the  student  gets  his  first  clear  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  of  numbers,  and  some  more  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  infinite.  Can  the  college  afford  to 
give  any  less  time  and  attention  to  English  literature  and  com- 
position, or  to  history,  the  sciences,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  government,  or  social  science?  To  take  a  year  out 
of  the  work  now  done  by  the  average  college  student  is  to  take 
away  a  fourth  of  what  seems  essential  to  anything  like  a  broad 
and  liberal  education. 

To  reduce  the  course  to  two  years  must  necessarily  reduce 
the  college  to  the  rank  of  the  German  gymnasium,  or  to  the 
rank  of  the  high  school  with  two  additional  years  added.  No 
possible  rearrangement  of  studies  could  make  up  the  loss. 
Language  and  literature  or  philosophy,  or  political  science  or 
history,  probably  several  of  the  great  branches  of  learning 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  in  toto,  or  else  thoroness  in  any 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  for  a  mere  smattering  of  all.  The 
two-years'  course  could  not  possibly  be  a  substitute  for  the 
four-years'  course.  But  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  in  itself, 
the  four-years'  course  being  retained  for  the  class  who  now  go 
to  college.  It  would  be  superior  to  an  additional  two-years' 
course  at  the  high  schools,  and  would  appeal  to  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  take  a  college  course. 

Such  a  course,  if  adopted  by  the  colleges  at  all,  would  most 
properly  belong  to  the  great  city  universities.  It  would  be 
hopelessly  out  of  place  in  the  average  country  college,  and 
would  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  present  admirable  ar- 
rangement in  those  institutions  which  could  not  be  tolerated. 
Nearly  all  of  the  professional  schools  are  branches  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  it  is  therefore  proper  that  the  universities  should 
undertake  the  task  of  providing  an  adequate  preparatory  course 
for  those  who  do  not  care  to  spend  four  years  at  college  before 
taking  up  their  professional  study.  The  men  who  would  take 
advantage  of  a  course  like  this  are  mainly  men  born  and  reared 
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in  the  city,  where  the  influences  surrounding  them  tend  to  any- 
thing but  habits  of  studiousness  and  thought,  and  among  whom 
the  controlHng  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  started  in  life  as  soon 
as  possible,  getting  into  the  professions  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort,  and  without  much  regard  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  their  preparation.  The  higher  education  in  its  true 
sense  has  very  little  to  attract  these  men.  What  they  want  is 
the  intellectual  training  which  will  fit  them  for  their  profes- 
sional careers,  and  nothing  more.  The  two-years'  course 
would  supply  their  needs  very  completely.  They  would  get  this 
sort  of  training,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  little  more  could 
be  expected. 

Would  not  such  a  course,  however,  tend  to  lower  and  de- 
grade the  undergraduate  work  of  the  universities?  Can  they 
afford  to  abandon  to  such  an  extent  the  ideas  of  liberal  culture 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  American  college  in  the  past  ? 
Would  not  the  result  be  to  attract  a  very  large  number  of  men 
of  low  ideals  and  of  inferior  mental  and  moral  character?  If 
so,  would  not  the  presence  of  such  men  following  a  course  of 
study  which  would  be  frankly  utilitarian  rather  than  broadly 
educational  in  character,  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
undergraduate  department  of  the  university?  Would  not  the 
result  be  that  the  better  men  who  seek  education  for  its  own 
sake  would  be  driven  away  to  those  institutions  which,  refusing 
to  become  mere  preparatory  schools  for  professional  work, 
would  have  steadfastly  maintained  the  present  standards,  aim- 
ing at  culture  and  the  development  of  character  as  the  true  end 
of  education?  I  believe  the  college,  as  distinguished  from  the 
university,  has  little  to  fear  from  such  a  course,  but  the  uni- 
versity may  well  hesitate  before  undertaking  such  a  perilous 
experiment. 

As  a  graduate  of  Williams,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  Williams  alumni  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  a 
departure  from  the  four-years'  course,  and  none  more  strongly 
than  the  recent  graduates.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
one  who  takes  any  other  view.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
same  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  smaller  Eastern  colleges. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  magical  about  four  years  as  to 
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the  length  of  the  college  course,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this 
period  has  been  found  to  be  ideal  for  the  country  college. 

It  takes  the  freshman  the  whole  of  the  first  year  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  the  leading  strings  of  his  boyhood  and  to 
settle  himself  comfortably  into  the  new  interests  and  activities 
of  the  college.  During  sophomore  year  he  commences  to  un- 
derstand himself.  Work  in  the  debating  societies,  in  the  lit- 
erary work  and  other  activities  of  college  life,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  the  classroom,  discloses  to  him  his  latent  tendencies  and 
something  of  his  capacity  for  different  lines  of  mental  effort. 
Vague  ideas  of  what  his  life-work  is  to  be  are  gradually  devel- 
oped by  this  process,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  junior  year, 
in  most  cases,  he  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  fitting 
himself  for,  and  he  selects  his  course  of  study  for  the  last  two 
years  with  this  in  view.  The  two  years  of  college  life  have 
developed  in  him  self-confidence  and  independence.  He  knows 
all  of  his  classmates  thoroly,  and  most  of  the  upper  classmen  as 
well.  He  has  reached  a  point  where  he  is  at  last  in  full  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  college,  ready  to  get  the  best  of  what  it  has 
to  offer.  The  best  of  college  life  does  not  begin  for  most  stu- 
dents till  about  the  end  of  sophomore  year.  This  is  because 
so  much  of  the  first  two  years  is  taken  up  with  the  transition 
from  the  old  life  to  the  new,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and 
in  developing  the  student  and  in  discovering  him  to  himself. 
He  enters  upon  the  last  two  years  with  a  fairly  clear  under- 
standing of  himself  and  of  the  end  which  he  is  seeking.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  the  purely  pedagogical  standpoint,  he  has  passed 
thru  the  severe  mental  discipline  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, has  obtained  some  insight  into  science  and  history,  and 
is  ready  for  philosophy,  political  and  social  science,  history, 
and  for  advanced  work  in  science,  mathematics,  and  the 
languages.  His  work  up  to  the  end  of  sophomore  year  is  for 
the  most  part  preparatory.  Most  of  it  is  indispensable,  how- 
ever, if  he  is  to  be  ready  for  what  is  to  follow.  His  work 
during  the  last  two  years  is  the  work  of  a  man,  calling  for  his 
best  thought  and  the  exercise  of  his  best  powers  of  reason  and 
judgment.  I  regard  this  period  of  my  college  life  as  invaluable. 
The  inspiration    given  by  these  last  two  years  is  too  good  a 
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thing  to  sacrifice  to  the  somewhat  hazy  desire  of  the  student 
to  hurry  into  his  professional  work. 

The  social  side  of  college  life,  including  not  only  the  social 
relations  of  the  men  with  each  other  and  with  the  professors, 
but  also  the  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  and  athletic  organiza- 
tions, has  apparently  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  recent  discussions 
of  the  college  course.  Yet  the  testimony  of  graduates,  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest,  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
it  is  almost  as  valuable  a  factor  in  the  liberalizing  education 
given  by  the  college  as  is  the  curriculum.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  as  even  more  valuable.  To  spend  four  years  among 
natural  surroundings  which  are  ideal,  in  the  most  intimate 
association  with  men  who  are  manly,  clean,  and  strong,  under 
influences  which  sternly  repress  everything  that  is  mean  and 
sordid  in  a  man's  character,  is  no  small  thing.  The  cultured 
youth  of  the  city  and  the  husky  product  of  the  farm  meet  on 
a  perfect  level,  as  members  of  the  truest  democracy  in  the 
world,  and  they  both  profit  by  the  experience.  There  is  no 
community  anywhere  else  where  ability  and  worth  are  so 
quickly  and  cordially  recognized  and  rewarded,  or  where  the 
meaner  traits  of  character  are  more  quickly  discovered  and 
shamed  out  of  a  man.  The  friendships  formed  in  college, 
which  so  often  last  for  life,  are  not  to  be  idly  dismissed  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  college  course  as  it  is. 

If  the  course  be  reduced  to  three  years,  the  senior  year  is 
taken  away.  I  regarded  my  senior  year  as  the  fruition  of  the 
other  three.  To  have  broken  the  associations  which  I  had 
formed, and  to  have  passed  that  year  at  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities,would  have  been  to  deprive  myself  of  the  very  best  part 
of  my  college  life.  I  believe  nearly  every  Williams  man  feels 
the  same  way,  and  while  that  feeling  exists  there  is  little  need 
of  talking  of  a  three-  or  two-years'  course  to  them.  And  con- 
ditions there  are  probably  indicative  of  the  situation  in  the 
other  smaller  New  England  colleges.  This  feeling  is  not 
based  on  sentiment,  but  on  substantial  reasons,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  country  college,  the  two-years' 
course  is  clearly  impossible.     The  student  would  graduate  at 
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precisely  the  time  when  his  real  interest  in  the  college  had  been 
awakened,  and  just  when  the  truly  intellectual  and  broadening 
part  of  his  work  was  to  begin.  His  college  course  would  mean 
very  little  to  him.  If  some  of  the  humanities  should  be  worked 
into  his  course,  it  would  mean  a  sacrifice  in  language  and  lit- 
erature or  mathematics  and  science,  probably  in  all,  and  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  higher  subjects  before  he  was  ready 
for  them.  If  the  country  college  understands  its  function,  and 
the  real  source  of  its  strength,  the  four-years'  course  will 
remain. 

The  college  must  continue  to  grow  along  the  lines  of  its  past 
development.  It  is  true  that  the  college  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  ago  did  not  give  as  broad  or  comprehensive  a  course  as 
the  college  of  the  present  day,  and  that  the  course  then  offered 
supplied  admirably  the  wants  of  the  students  of  those  times. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  course  then  given  would  meet 
present  wants.  The  development  of  the  college  course  has  been 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  keeping  pace  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  society,  and  meeting  the  higher  demands  which  so- 
ciety has  made  upon  it. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  real  desire  among  college  students 
for  a  shorter  course  at  college.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance 
of  a  complaint  as  to  the  length  of  the  course  among  the  men  I 
knew  there.  In  many  of  the  colleges,  including  Williams,  a 
student  may  take  the  prescribed  work  in  three  years  if  he 
pleases,  and  this  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  brighter  men  if  they 
elect  to  confine  themselves  to  the  curriculum,  avoiding  other 
branches  of  college  activity.  It  speaks  well  for  the  good  sense 
of  the  students  that  instances  of  men  who  do  this  are  extremely 
rare. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  I  have  suggested  is,  first, 
to  shorten  the  combined  courses  of  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  or  their  equivalents,  by  a  year ;  and,  second,  to  extend 
the  length  of  the  high-school  course  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  to  six  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  take  a  college  course.  Such  work  naturally  belongs 
to  the  high  schools  rather  than  to  the  college  or  university. 
The  difficulty  with  my  first  suggestion  is  that  college  educators 
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cannot  control  those  in  charge  of  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  cannot  compel  them  to  make  this  change.  But  if 
the  change  cannot  be  secured,  I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are  than  to  sacrifice  the  college  course  to 
the  gain  of  a  year  in  time.  Of  what  importance  is  a  year,  more 
or  less,  in  comparison  to  the  acquisition  of  something  like  real 
education  as  an  equipment  not  only  for  material  success  in  life, 
but  also  for  its  enjoyment? 

The  criticism  of  my  suggestion  by  grammar-  and  high- 
school  teachers  would  probably  be  that  I  have  made  the  old 
mistake  of  regarding  the  grammar  and  high  schools  simply  as 
preparatory  schools  for  the  colleges,  whereas  the  great  major- 
ity of  students  in  those  schools  never  think  of  going  to  college ; 
that  many  of  those  who  do  go  do  not  decide  to  take  a  college 
course  till  toward  the  end  of  their  high-school  course.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  schools  must  be  conducted  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  this  majority,  and  I  believe  the  shortening  of  the 
course  by  a  year,  most  of  this  shortening  process  coming  in  the 
grammar  school,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  class,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Such  a  change  would 
fit  the  course  more  naturally  to  the  student.  At  thirteen,  the 
average  boy  is  no  longer  a  child ;  his  place  is  naturally  in  the 
high  school,  not  among  the  children  of  the  grammar  school. 
A  year  being  saved,  he  would  be  much  more  apt  to  take  the 
two  additional  years  in  the  high  school,  if  he  should  not  go  to 
college,  and  the  gain  to  the  boy  and  to  education  generally 
would  be  very  considerable. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  the  public  mind,  which 
seems  to  be  shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  educators,  that  the 
average  college  student  doesn't  do  much  work,  and  that  the 
college  course  tends  to  develop  mental  inertia  and  laziness. 
This  may  be  true  in  those  great  institutions  in  which  the  elect- 
ive system  has  reached  its  fullest  development,  where  it  is  so 
easy  to  select  the  "  snap  *'  courses,  pay  little  attention  to  them 
during  the  year  and  pass  them  off  by  means  of  a  few  weeks  of 
cramming;  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  representative 
American  college,  in  which  the  elective  system  is  so  arranged 
that  the  student  cannot  avoid  selecting  a  course  of  study  which 
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is  rationally  arranged  and  is  broadly  educational  in  character, 
and  in  which  good  daily  work  in  the  classroom  is  insisted  upon. 
The  work  of  the  curriculum  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  most  of 
the  men  fairly  busy,  even  those  whose  greatest  ambition  is  to 
scrape  thru  wath  as  little  effort  as  possible.  Then  there  is 
the  work  in  the  debating  societies,  in  writing  and  editing  the 
college  publications,  in  athletics  and  dramatics,  besides  the 
independent  reading  and  study  along  congenial  lines  which 
most  of  the  men  do,  all  of  which  make  the  life  of  the  average 
college  man  a  very  busy,  wholesome  life  of  earnest  effort. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  the  men  I  knew  in  college  were 
hard  workers,  doing  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  average  man  in  any  calling.  Many  of  the  balance  were 
apt  to  spend  their  vacations  working  off  conditions. 

The  college  course  is  unquestionably  the  best  preparation 
for  the  professional  school.  The  college  man  is  trained 
to  study,  to  think,  and  to  write  effectively,  which  gives  him  a 
great  advantage  over  the  man  who  has  not  had  college  train- 
ing. He  has  acquired  the  tools  which  he  will  need  in  his  pro- 
fessional work,  and,  of  course,  he  has  gained  the  necessary 
intellectual  training.  But  mental  training  may  be  acquired  in 
many  other  ways,  and  tho  the  general  results  may  not  be  as- 
good,  keenness  and  strength  of  mind  are  as  apt  to  be  found  in 
the  man  who  enters  the  professional  school  after  an  active  busi- 
ness training  of  several  years,  or  after  several  years  of  teaching. 
Therefore  it  is  hardly  just  to  require  a  college  degree  as  an 
entrance  requirement  to  the  professional  schools.  The  courses 
offered  in  these  schools  are  not  in  their  nature  university 
graduate  courses,  to  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  completed 
the  undergraduate  work.  They  are  strictly  utilitarian  in 
character,  their  sole  purpose,  as  stated  in  their  catalogs,  being 
to  prepare  men  for  the  practice  of  one  or  another  of  the  pro- 
fessions. 

Take  the  law  schools  for  example.  All  that  is  required  in 
order  that  a  man  may  successfully  take  up  the  study  of  law  is,, 
first,  a  good  general  education,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  high-school  graduate;  and,  second,  mental 
strength  and  maturity.     No  more  should  be  required,  as  a 
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preparation  for  law  study,  than  what  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  student  to  take  up  and  to  carry  thru  the  study 
of  law  successfully.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  fine  if  all 
lawyers  should  be  broadly  educated  men  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  the  business  of  the  law  school  is  to  turn  out  able 
lawyers,  properly  equipped  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the 
possession  of  culture  and  refinement  has  no  immediate  bearing 
on  this  result.  If  the  universities  are  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  work  of  educating  lawyers  for  their  profession,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  should  do  so,  then  they  are  unjust 
in  shutting  out  men  who  are  fully  competent  for  the  work 
simply  because  they  have  for  some  reason  failed  to  take  a  col- 
lege course.  Having  a  practical  monopoly  of  this  work,  they 
owe  a  duty  to  the  profession  and  to  society  generally  which 
they  violate  in  imposing  this  requirement. 

The  law-school  course  takes  generally  three  years,  and  as 
things  are,  three  years  is  not  too  long,  even  for  the  college 
man.  Colleges  are  not  as  effective  in  preparing  men  for  the 
law  school  as  in  fitting  them  for  the  medical  and  technical 
schools.  All  the  leading  colleges  offer  highly  specialized 
courses  in  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  anatomy,  which 
are  as  technical  as  any  branch  of  legal  study,  and  which  are 
certainly  no  broader  in  their  general  educational  value,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  These  courses  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  medical  or  technical  school,  and  the  student  continues  in 
those  institutions  a  course  of  study  with  the  general  nature  of 
which  he  has  become  familiar  at  college.  The  young  law  stu- 
dent, on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  the  law  school  densely  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  study  he  is  to  take  up.  He  has  learned 
no  law  in  college,  and  has  learned  practically  nothing  of  its  his- 
tory and  development.  If  he  enters  any  of  the  higher-grade 
law  schools  in  which  the  modern  or  so-called  ''  case  "  system  is 
employed,  like  the  law  departments  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  or 
New  York  University,  his  difiiculties  are  much  greater,  as  the 
system  of  instruction  differs  sharply  from  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to. 

Why  should  the  colleges  discriminate  in  this  way  against 
those  who  are  to  study  law  ?    It  is  said  that  courses  in  law  are 
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purely  professional  courses,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  broad 
general  education;  that  law  courses  are  narrow,  and  would 
not  tend  to  that  end.  No  lawyer  educated  under  the  case  sys- 
tem would  take  the  position  that  a  course  in  the  law  of  contracts, 
for  instance,  is  narowing;  that  it  is  not  broadly  educational. 
There  is  no  course  given  in  the  colleges  to-day  which  equals  it 
in  developing  reason  and  logic,  or  which  is  so  conducive  to 
clear,  exact  thought,  and  there  is  no  course  which  would  be 
more  valuable  in  giving  the  students  an  understanding  of 
affairs.  The  law  of  contracts  embraces  the  principles  that 
govern  men  in  all  their  business  relations.  Its  development  has 
been  the  development  of  the  business  world.  It  "is,  therefore, 
as  broadly  educational  as  any  branch  of  sociology,  and  it  is 
more  efficient  than  mathematics  in  developing  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

Every  college  should  offer  at  least  two  legal  topics  as  senior- 
year  electives,  taking  together  about  five  hours  per  week.  I 
consider  contracts  and  torts  as  the  two  best  topics  for  this  pur- 
pose, embracing  the  two  main  branches  of  private  common 
law,  and  thru  them  a  very  good  comprehension  of  all  law 
would  be  gained.  They  would  become  among  the  most  popu- 
lar courses  offered.  They  would  appeal  to  almost  every  kind 
of  student.  They  would  remove  the  disgraceful  ignorance  of 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  law  which  is  now  so  general 
among  college  men.  They  would  give  the  future  clergyman 
an  insight  into  the  world  that  might  otherwise  require  years 
of  practical  experience.  Such  courses  would  temper  idealism 
in  all  classes  with  practical  common-sense  thru  the  process 
of  exact  thought  practically  applied  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  men.  That  they  would  be  invaluable  to  the  future  business 
man  goes  without  saying,  and  they  wouldn't  hurt  a  doctor  in 
the  least.  Such  courses  would  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
intending  to  follow  law.  When  I  commenced  my  law  work  as 
a  student  in  the  New  York  University  Law  School,  I  realized 
this  very  clearly.  A  considerable  part  of  the  first  year  is  lost 
in  adjusting  one's  self  to  a  course  of  study  and  a  system  of  in- 
struction which  are  entirely  new.    My  subsequent  experience  as 
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an  instructor  in  the  same  school  has  confirmed  me  in  this 
view. 

Here  is  another  very  simple  way  of  shortening  the  period  of 
preparation  for  at  least  one  class  of  students.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  plan  of  allowing- 
the  student  to  devote  his  entire  senior  year  to  law  work.  It 
may  not  in  principle,  but  in  the  practical  application  of  the  two 
plans  there  is  the  widest  difference.  In  the  latter  case  the  stu- 
dent remains  a  student  of  the  college,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  the  college  life  and  associations,  which  are  at  their  best  dur- 
ing the  senior  year.  Two-thirds  of  his  work  is  spent  on  the 
other  branches  of  the  college  curriculum.  Whether  he  goes  to 
the  law  school  or  not,  he  will  probably  find  the  law  courses 
taken  at  college  at  least  as  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
liberal  education  as  any  of  the  others,  and  that  is  really  the 
only  question  about  which  the  college  need  be  concerned. 

The  American  college  has  had  a  splendid  past,  and  it  has 
little  to  fear  in  the  future.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
colleges  were  in  abler  hands,  or  when  those  in  charge  were 
actuated  by  more  lofty  ideals,  or  were  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
demands  of  the  times  and  the  necessity  of  progress.  True 
education,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  will  always  be  in 
their  keeping.  Those  of  them  which  are  now,  or  which  may 
become,  universities  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  those  which 
remain  distinctively  colleges.  There  can  be  no  hostility  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university.  Each  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  same  general  end,  the  one  helping  the  other  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  result,  each  with  the  elements  of 
strength  peculiar  to  itself.  That  result  will  continue  to  be  to 
educate  and  develop  the  broad-minded  man  of  high  ideals,  and 
the  patriotic  citizen,  thoroly  equipped  for  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men. 

William  F.  Walsh, 

New  York  Williams  College,  A.  B.,  189S 


VIII 
HIGH-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

One  often  hears  the  false  statement  that  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population  ever  enter  our  secondary  schools. 
This  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  number  enrolled  in 
secondary  schools  in  one  year  by  the  school  population  of  the 
same  year.  They  were,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  1902.  91,583  secondary  students.  Dividing  this  number  by 
1,790,500,  the  total  school  population  for  1902,  the  quotient  is, 
5.1  per  cent. 

If  this  method  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  advan- 
tages of  secondary  education  are  enjoyed  is  correct,  then  the 
argument  is  plausible  that  the  usefulness  of  public  high  schools 
is  disproportionate  to  their  cost.  The  argument  may  be  stated 
in  some  such  form  as  this :  The  value  of  elementary  school- 
houses  and  sites  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1902  was 
$92,207,473.  The  number  of  children  attending  public  ele- 
mentary schools  some  portion  of  the  year  was  1,191,400,  the 
ratio  of  value  for  each  pupil  being  $77.39.  The  net  property 
of  New  York  secondary  schools  in  1902  was  $30,725,707,  the 
number  of  secondary  students  91,583,  the  ratio  of  value  for 
each  student  being  $335.50. 

Again,  the  cost  of  the  common  schools  and  allied  interests 
in  1902  was  $37,369,017,  i  e.,  at  the  rate  of  $31.37  for  each 
child  in  attendance,  while  the  cost  of  secondary  education  in 
1902  was  $6,627,709,  or  at  the  rate  of  $72.37  for  each 
student  in  attendance.  The  question  is  now  asked  if  there  is 
not  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  schools  in  which  nearly 
a  third  as  much  money  is  invested  as  in  the  entire  elementary 
school  system  and  which  costs  annually  for  maintenance  nearly 
one-sixth  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  common  schools  and 
allied  interests,  and  yet  provides  for  only  5.1  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population. 
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But  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  fallacy  in  the  reasoning" 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  only  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  ever  enter  the  high  school.  This  we 
can  do  readily  by  reasoning  in  the  same  way  regarding  the 
elementary  grades  and  infancy.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 
recourse  is  had  to  the  actuaries'  tables  for  life  insurance.  If, 
basing  our  computation  on  these  actuaries'  tables,  we  substitute 
for  the  number  in  secondary  schools  that  part  of  the  school 
population  shown  to  be  five  years  of  age  and  divide  as  before 
by  the  school  population,  it  appears  that  only  8  per  cent,  ever 
enter  the  first  primary  grade.  Carrying  the  same  reasoning 
farther  by  substituting  for  the  number  in  secondary  schools 
the  number  of  births  in  each  year  that  produces  the  school 
population  as  shown  in  the  same  way,  and  dividing  as  before, 
it  appears  that  less  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  school  population 
have  ever  been  born,   v 

With  an  eight-year  elementary  course  and  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  it  is  clear  that,  disregarding  loss  from  death  and 
other  causes  and  distributing  the  school  population  equally 
among  twelve  classes,  there  could  not  be  in  the  high  school  or 
in  any  four  classes  in  the  elementary  school  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  school  population.  In  other  words,  if  a  stated  num- 
ber of  pupils  enter  school  each  year  and  all  remain  to  complete 
an  eight-year  elementary  course  and  a  four-year  secondary- 
course,  only  one-third  or  33  1-3  per  cent,  can  be  in  the  second- 
ary school  at  once.  Therefore,  even  if  no  allowance  is  made 
for  death,  failure  of  promotion,  or  other  cause,  the  high  school 
enrollment  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  commonly  stated, 
for  of  the  total  school  population  (1,790,500)  only  one-third 
(596,833)  can  be  in  the  high  school  at  one  time,  while  91,583, 
or  nearly  16  per  cent.,  are  actually  there. 

But  we  cannot  ascertain  how  many  could  attend  secondary 
schools  and  compare  this  number  with  the  number  actually 
found  in  such  schools,  without  making  proper  allowances  for 
loss  thru  death,  failure  of  promotion,  or  other  causes.  We  can 
readily  ascertain  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  death  by  con- 
sulting the  actuaries'  table  of  mortality,  which  shows  that  of 
143,400  infants,   121,216  survive  the  first  year;  113,519  the 
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second;  109,489  the  third;  106,872  the  fourth;  104,980  the 
fifth;  103,552  the  sixth;  102,429  the  seventh;  101,507  the 
eighth;  100,715  the  ninth;  100,000  the  tenth;  99,324  the 
eleventh;  98,650  the  twelfth;  97,978  the  thirteenth;  97,307  the 
fourteenth;  96,636  the  fifteenth;  95,965  the  sixteenth;  95,293 
the  seventeenth;  94,620  the  eighteenth. 

This  shows  that  of  all  infants  born,  73  per  cent,  reach  the 
legal  school  age  of  five  years,  68  per  cent,  fourteen  years,  the 
age  of  high  school  entrance,  and  66  per  cent,  eighteen  years, 
the  age  of  high  school  graduation.  ( Returns  from  73  schools 
give  17.74  as  the  average  age.) 

But  as  the  actuaries'  table  is  based  on  insurable  lives  only, 
i.  €.,  those  passed  by  medical  examination  as  in  normal  health 
and  with  full  expectancy,  it  follows  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
than  is  indicated.  Moreover,  the  number  of  students  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  secondary  schools  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  greater  number  of  pupils  over  fourteen  who  are 
still  in  the  grades.  The  school  statistics  in  a  city  of  more  than 
25,000,  where  the  average  age  of  graduation  was  18.5,  give 
10.9  as  the  per  cent,  of  secondary  students  more  than  18  years 
of  age,  and  11.95  ^^  the  per  cent,  of  elementary  pupils  more 
than  14  years  of  age. 

Inquiry  shows  that  by  reason  of  slow  progress  thru  illness 
or  other  cause,  certain  pupils  fail  of  promotion  at  the  regular 
time.  From  reports  of  20  districts  differing  in  density  of 
population  and  in  variety  of  employment  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  average  population  of  over  115,000,  it  appears  that 
21  per  cent,  fail  of  promotion  in  the  first  school  year  from 
causes  other  than  death;  17  per  cent.,  the  second;  16  per  cent., 
the  third;  16  per  cent.,  the  fourth;  18  per  cent.,  the  fifth;  15 
per  cent.,  the  sixth;  17  per  cent.,  the  seventh;  17  per  cent.,  the 
eighth;  18  per  cent.,  the  ninth;  20  per  cent,  the  tenth;  14 
per  cent.,  the  eleventh;  13  per  cent.,  the  twelfth;  and  8  per 
cent.,  the  thirteenth. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  necessary  allowances  for  loss 
thru  death  or  thru  failure  of  regular  promotion.  Applying 
these  corrections,  we  reach  the  following  close  approximation 
of  the  maximum  enrollment  in  1902  of  children  in  each  grade 
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(a  school  year)  :  353,130  in  the  first  grade;  288,700  in  the 
second;  239,140  in  the  third;  196,390  in  the  fourth;  159,225 
in  the  fifth;  132,585  in  the  sixth;  107,805  in  the  seventh; 
86,745  in  the  eighth;  68,780  in  the  ninth;  52,060  in  the  tenth; 
42,750  in  the  eleventh;  34,080  in  the  twelfth;  29,110  in  the 
thirteenth.  That  is,  these  figures  show  a  possible  enrollment 
of  1,632,500  in  the  elementary  schools  and  of  158,000  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Comparing  the  actual  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools 
with  the  possible  enrollment,  the  ratio  is  72.9  per  cent.  Com- 
paring the  actual  enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools  with  the 
possible  enrollment,  the  ratio  is  57.9  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
ratio  of  actual  and  possible  enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools 
with  that  for  the  elementary  schools,  the  result  is  79.4  per  cent. 
These  facts  are  shown  strikingly  by  the  following  graphic 
representation  of  possible  and  actual  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1902. 

Tho  the  elementary  schools  are  aided  by  the  compulsory 
education  law  and  by  the  greater  facilities  offered  those  seeking 
an  elementary  education,  the  secondary  schools  make  nearly  as 
good  a  showing  as  the  elementary  schools,  and  these  results 
would  be  still  more  favorable  if  all  children  of  school  age  en- 
rolled in  private  schools  were  considered. 

This  reasoning  leads  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  statement  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population  ever  enter  the  high  school  is  false,  for  by  the  same 
reasoning  it  can  be  shown  that  only  8  per  cent,  ever  enter  the 
first  elementary  grade  and  less  than  12  per  cent,  have  ever 
been  born. 

2.  If  there  were  no  losses  from  death,  failure  of  promotion 
thru  illness  or  other  cause,  and  if  the  school  population  were 
equally  distributed,  only  one-third  of  the  school  popula- 
tion could  be  in  our  secondary  schools  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

3.  Making  necessary  allowances  for  loss  thru  death,  failure 
of  regular  promotion  thru  illness  or  other  cause,  it  is  found 
that  the  ratio  of  actual  to  possible  enrollment  approximates  73 
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to  100  in  the  elementary  schools  and  58  to  100  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

4.  The  ratio  of  actual  to  possible  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  fell  during  five  years  7  per  cent.;  the  corresponding 
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ratio  in  secondary  schools  rose  7  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the 
ratio  of  actual  to  possible  attendance  in  the  secondary  schools 
would  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  possible  attendance  in 
the  elementary  schools  within  six  years. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    ENROLLMENT    IN    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK^ 
THE    UNITED    STATES,    AND    MASSACHUSETTS 

Instead  of  the  false  statement  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population  ever  enter  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  misleading  statement  that  only  4.2  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  school  enrollment  were  secondary  students 
in  1902,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  possible 
enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools  was  38.8  per  cent,  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  57.9  per  cent,  for  New  York  State^ 
and  83.8  per  cent,    for  Massachusetts. 

That  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  whole  does  not  yet  equal 
Massachusetts  in  the  ratio  to  population  of  her  secondary 
school  enrollment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  till  recently  there 
were  no  public  high  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Exclud- 
ing New  York  City,  which  embraces  about  half  the  population 
of  the  State,  the  ratio  for  the  rest  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  for  Massachusetts  as  a  whole. 
Between  1896  and  1902  the  growth  in  secondary  school  en- 
rollment in  the  State  of  New  York  was  75  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  31  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts.  To  each  10,000 
of  the  population,  Massachusetts  reported  in  1902,  162  sec- 
ondary school  students.  In  1902  the  State  of  New  York  out- 
side of  Greater  New  York  had  174;  Greater  New  York,  ex- 
cluding private  schools  not  in  the  University  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  reported  only  74. 

The  small  incorporated  villages  in  the  State  of  New  York 
provide  a  high  school  education  for  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  population  than  any  other  localities  in  the  State,  459  ta 
each  10,000.  Next  come  the  cities  of  the  State  other  than 
New  York,  with  164,  then  the  City  of  New  York  as  above  with 
74,  and  last  the  rural  districts  with  59. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    NEGRO    IN  ITS  HISTORICAL 

ASPECTS 

From  earliest  times  subject  peoples  have  been  struggling 
thru  the  several  stages  of  dependence  and  ignorance  toward 
freedom  by  rebellions  and  revolutions ;  but  that  a  dominant  race 
should  undertake  to  elevate  the  enslaved  to  liberty,  intelligence, 
and  citizenship  is  without  precedent.  This,  together  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  the  millions  included,  and  the 
depths  of  animalism  and  ignorance  out  of  which  they  must  be 
raised,  makes  it  of  historic  importance,  and  one  to  which  the 
student  of  educational  history  will  give  profoundest  attention. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  notice  wherein  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  is  repeated,  what  new^  elements  enter  into  this 
experiment,  and  what  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Race  development  follows  the  laws  and  order  of  the  indi- 
vidual, from  dependent  childhood  to  self-directing  manhood; 
and  however  much  this  order  may  be  modified  in  time  and 
method,  the  order  itself  and  its  laws  cannot  be  superseded. 
Inasmuch  as  the  development  of  child-life  is  from  simplest 
dependence  thru  growing  strength  and  self-direction  to  inde- 
pendent manhood,  government,  beginning  as  purest  pater- 
nalism, is  gradually  modified,  taking  on  the  democratic  type 
until  we  see  the  children  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
when  parents  and  children  gather  at  the  common  fireside,  each 
in  his  own  individuality,  but  together'  conferring  in  freedom 
concerning  mutual  and  individual  interests.  The  father,  who 
began  as  a  loving  autocrat,  is  now  sitting,  primus  inter  pares, 
in  the  democracy  of  his  own  building.  That  this  ideal  of 
family  life  is  often  missed  may  be  due  to  either  of  two  causes. 
Authority  may  be  despotic,  and  may  either  subdue  the  spirit  of 
the  children  to  a  willing  or  forced  acquiescence  to  the  order  of 
the  parents,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  independence, 
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or  it  may  provoke  revolt  and  a  breaking  of  home  ties  in  the 
interest  of  a  larger  life  of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
parents  in  tender  love  for  their  children,  and  fearing  the  dan- 
gers of  exposure  in  leaving  home  may,  by  the  constraints  of 
affection  and  the  comforts  and  security  of  the  home,  sap  their 
courage  and  their  spirit  of  adventure  and  endurance,  and  so 
reconcile  them  to  the  narrow  and  safer  sphere  of  domestic  life. 

Two  important  facts,  therefore,  stand  out  clear  in  the  family 
history.  First,  paternalistic  forms  of  government  yield  re- 
luctantly to  the  demands  of  the  more  advanced  democratic ;  and 
second,  the  transition  of  life  from  conscious  dependence  and 
willing  obedience  to  that  of  self-directing  manhood  is  a  period 
of  danger.  This  is  the  adolescent  period  of  youth,  at  which 
appears  the  migratory  impulse  toward  some  larger  life  and 
new  relations.  The  spirit  of  adventure  is  stimulated  by  de- 
veloping courage,  which,  without  the  restraints  of  deliberate 
judgment,  becomes  rashness,  and  without  well-defined  and 
worthy  ideals  degenerates  into  the  dissipations  of  animalism. 
And  so  the  follies,  mistakes,  and  evils  that  attach  to  this  critical 
period  are  urged  by  sober  paternalism  against  relaxing  the  re- 
straints of  authority  by  which  order  is  maintained  and  habits 
are  fixed. 

Now  the  state  or  society,  as  the  family,  has  its  two  divisions, 
the  governing, — king,  oligarchy,  aristocracy, — and  the  gov- 
erned, namely,  the  people, — traders,  artisans,  peasants,  serfs, 
or  slaves.  The  governing  power  directs  the  life  of  the  people, 
provides  for  their  welfare,  and  determines  their  position  in  the 
economy  of  the  state.  In  the  history  of  education  there  have 
appeared  three  well-defined  stages  of  advancement.  At  first, 
education  was  exclusively  for  the  governing  class.  Schools 
were  for  those  who  were  at  leisure  {schola,  leisure) ;  a  liberal 
education  was  for  freemen  (liber,  free).  In  old  Sparta  and  in 
Athens  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  citizens  eight  or  ten  to  one, 
yet  for  none  did  those  liberty-loving  people  open  the  way  to 
the  culture  of  freedom  save  to  their  own  free  citizens.  In  later 
European  history — and  this  is  the  second  stage — it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  gov- 
erning body  and  the  governed,  and  that  intelligence  and  man- 
hood in  the  entire  citizenship  are  for  the  security  of  the  state. 
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These  nations  have,  accordingly,  established  systems  of  popu- 
lar education,  but  with  this  characteristic,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  the  traditional  class  distinction  of  master  and  servant, 
nobility  and  commonalty,  the  leisure  class  whose  support  is  se- 
cured by  inheritance,  and  the  laboring  classes  whose  livelihood 
is  the  reward  of  their  industry.  In  every  country  in  Europe  the 
people,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  recognize  the  limita- 
tions within  which  they  have  been  educated.  Paternalistic  au- 
thority removes  in  very  conservative  spirit  the  fetters  of 
political  and  social  constraint  from  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  when  education  will  eliminate  artificial 
distinction,  and  make  character,  and  not  genealogies,  the  basis 
of  manhood  and  citizenship. 

The  third  stage, — and  that  which  applies  to  the  theme  of  this 
paper, — is  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  freedom  and 
the  absence  of  all  artificial  class  distinctions.  This  new  doc- 
trine and  its  application  took  form  in  Europe  with  the  French 
people.  Violently  destroying  thrones,  and  obliterating  class 
distinctions  in  titles,  in  government,  and  in  education,  all 
Frenchmen  are  by  law  made  citizens  with  common  rights  and 
common  privileges.  In  the  United  States,  by  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  negroes  have  been  made  free  and  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  of  citizenship.  On  the  part  of  govern- 
ment the  paternalism  of  the  master  is  at  once  changed  to  a 
recognition  of  human  equality ;  on  the  part  of  the  emancipated 
the  change  is  abrupt  from  physical  and  intellectual  enslave- 
ment to  a  self-directing  judgment  and  individual  responsibility. 
These  are  the  two  respects  in  which  this  experiment  is  without 
precedent.  No  masters  have  ever  before  made  so  radical  a 
change  in  the  treatment  of  their  servants ;  and  no  slaves  were 
ever  before  so  suddenly  offered  such  privileges  of  freedom 
with  all  its  responsibilities  with  such  utter  want  of  preparation. 
It  may  be  asked,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  wiser  to  follow  the  European  precedent  of  a  pro- 
gressive emancipation,  and  by  stages  thru  a  free  peasantry  and 
a  training  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  industries,  under  the 
direction  of  a  governing  citizenship,  gradually  and  more  safely 
to  society  and  themselves  elevate  the  negro  race  to  an  intelli- 
gent citizenship.     In  theory  this  would  have  been  the  natural 
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and  the  safer  plan;  but,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  is  it  credible  that  the  master  could  have  emancipated  him- 
self from  his  dominant  spirit  of  paternalism  and  of  social  and 
racial  superiority?  and  could  the  slave  have  ever  emancipated 
himself  from  the  feeling  of  servility  and  inferiority  into  which 
he  had  been  trained  by  the  combined  sentiment  and  law  of  our 
entire  civilization  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  we  should  have  de- 
veloped class  distinctions  in  which  culture,  social  and  political 
honors  would  have  been  confined  to  white  people,  and  in  which 
labor  and  service  would  have  been  assigned  to  and  monopolized 
by  the  negro?  In  such  an  event — one  so  probable  and  yet  so 
incongruous  in  our  American  life — one  may  well  question 
whether  the  stigma  set  upon  industrial  life  and  skilled  labor  by 
identifying  them  with  an  emancipated  servile  race  would  not 
have  been  as  great  a  curse  upon  the  whites  as  slavery  itself. 

However,  the  genius  of  our  government  precluded  the  ex- 
periment. Having  emancipated  the  negro  the  nation  is  com- 
mitted by  every  tradition  and  principle  of  its  history  to  guaran- 
teeing him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 
As  free,  the  negro  has  the  natural  rights  of  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness " ;  and  by  statutory  provision,  in 
common  with  all  American  citizens,  he  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  elective  franchise  and  education.  The  objection 
against  allowing  the  franchise  to  negroes  lies  ultimately 
against  the  false  principle  of  basing  it  upon  citizenship,  age, 
and  sex,  the  evils  of  which  are  becoming  more  apparent  as  our 
civilization  becomes  corrupted  and  adulterated  by  dense  masses 
of  ignorance  that  are  flooding  us  from  foreign  countries. 
That  the  franchise  should  be  based  upon  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  loyalty  is  theoretically  granted  on  all  hands;  and  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  in  the  South  it  is  proposed  to  effect  a 
partial  reform  by  excluding  on  the  color  line  at  least  a  large 
mass  of  ignorance  from  the  ballot  box.  The  defense  of  this 
course  is  the  historic  one,  that  partial  justice  is  better  than 
none,  and  that  inconsistency  in  the  application, of  an  imperfect 
law  is  better  than  a  ruinous  consistency.  It  may  be  justly 
claimed,  moreover,  that  to  deny  the  franchise  to  black  men  is 
no  more  a  denial  of  their  rights  as  freemen  than  to  deny  them 
to  white  women. 
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The  simple  question  of  the  franchise,  then,  is  not  vital  to  the 
elevation  of  the  negro  to  freedom  and  manhood.  Its  signifi- 
cance depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  present  expression  of  an 
ultimate  purpose  to  limit  the  educational  privileges  of  the  race, 
to  suppress  their  ambitions,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  call- 
ings of  culture  and  political  life. 

The  whole  problem,  then,  is  ultimately  the  one  of  education. 
Years  ago  a  bright  young  negro  in  Mississippi,  in  giving  his 
view  of  the  situation,  said  to  us,  "  The  white  folks  may  do  the 
voting  if  they  will  let  us  go  to  school."  In  the  education  of 
the  negro  the  fundamental  and  phenomenal  lesson  was  taught 
in  the  proclamation  of  absolute  emancipation, — that  every 
negro  shall  be  his  own  master,  and  that  the  world-  shall  be  open 
to  him  with  all  its  opportunities  and  with  its  corresponding 
responsibilities.  This,  accordingly,  becomes  the  adolescent 
period  in  the  life  of  the  race ;  and  this  abrupt  transition  has  had 
its  natural  consequences  in  misconceptions  of  true  liberty,  and 
in  the  riot  of  animalism  which  has  often  outrun  their  ignorant 
and  untrained  judgment.  In  their  ideals  of  freedom  and  its 
callings  they  have  imitated  the  customs  and  standards  of  their 
masters,  and  have  avoided  whatever  has  been  identified  with 
their  enslavement.  They  became  a  leisure  class,  bedecking 
themselves  in  the  fashions  of  their  betters.  They  dropped  the 
hoe  to  become  preachers,  politicians,  and  legislators.  Not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  their  conceptions  and  the  evils 
that  have  attended,  the  important  effect  has  been  to  deliver 
them  from  the  servility  of  spirit  that  slavery  engenders ;  and 
by  these  experiences  only  are  they  to  learn  the  lessons  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  that  character  alone  gives  dignity  to 
calling,  and  not  that  calling  gives  character  to  the  man. 

It  is  the  freeman  alone  who  can  be  rationally  educated,  who 
can  utilize  the  advantages  of  his  surroundings  and  make  the 
best  of  life  for  himself  and  society  of  which  he  is  a  contribut- 
ing member.  In  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  worth 
the  negro  goes  back  to  the  farm  and  to  his  manual  industries, 
and  is  as  manly  in  building  his  house  as  in  legislating  for  the 
state.  Industrial  schools  then  become  part  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem for  a  free  people  which  ends  with  the  college  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools.     And  so  far  as  this  educational  idea  has  told 
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upon  the  masses  it  has  developed  a  movement  along  the  whole 
line,  and  negroes  are  as  freely  entering  colleges  and  the  pro- 
fessions as  the  industrial  schools.  That  they  are  placing 
greatest  emphasis  upon  the  bread-winning  vocations  is  to  their 
present  advantage,  and  is  a  rational  preparation  for  whatever 
the  future  may  offer  them. 

This  seems  to  be  the  result  promised,  and  that  to  which  the 
sentiment  and  principles  of  the  American  people  are  sincerely 
committed.  The  problem  is  still  one  of  serious  practical  diffi- 
culties, yet  it  is  supported  by  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of 
education,  and  may  therefore  be  pursued  with  confidence. 
That  there  are  reactionary  influences  is  not  surprising.  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  the  white  and  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
superior  and  dominant  by  divine  right.  Of  this  class  are  those 
who  favored  industrial  education  when  it  meant  a  training  for 
a  better  service  to  the  whites ;  but  as  soon  as  it  took  on  the  dig- 
nified form  of  but  part  of  a  system  for  a  complete  culture  of 
the  man  as  a  free  citizen  they  withdrew  their  approval,  and  be- 
gan to  question  the  wisdom  of  all  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  friends  of  the  negro  condemn  the  policy  of  giving 
so  large  place  to  the  industrial  movement,  because  it  is  of  lower 
social  rank  and  threatens  to  degrade  the  negro  to  the  position 
of  a  menial.  To  the  first  of  these  reactionists  the  verdict  of 
history  is.  that  character  alone  gives  rank  in  perpetuity,  and 
that  repression  cannot  stay  progress ;  and  to  the  second  class  it 
is  that  the  high  ideals  of  a  free  spirit  are  not  degraded  by  the 
beginnings  of  ascent  with  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

Looked  at,  then,  as  an  historical  problem,  it  appears  that  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  emancipation  are  met  in  their  essential  feat- 
ures in  securing  to  the  negro  his  freedom — intellectual,  religious, 
and  political — and  that  whatever  limitations  may  be  imposed 
upon  him,  either  justly  or  unjustly,  in  withholding  from  him 
the  ballot  cannot  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  enfranchisement; 
but  by  these  very  restrictions  he  will  be  stimulated  to  endurance 
and  effort,  and  so  develop  that  sturdier  manhood  for  which 
every  other  people  of  character  have  paid  the  same,  and  even 
a  far  greater,  pric^. 

D.  L.   KlEHLE 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

The  paper  on  "  A  Comparison  of  college  entrance  exami- 
nations "  printed  in  the  December  (1903)  Educational 
Review^  presents  some  very  interesting  facts  and  also  is  very 
suggestive  of  conclusions. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  start  that  examinations  made  up 
from  the  combined  opinions  of  college  and  secondary-school 
instructors  and  submitted  to  the  exacting  criticism  of  a  board 
of  educators  form  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  shaping  the 
future  of  the  public-school  curriculum  with  particular  regard 
to  the  unification  of  the  preparatory  and  non-preparatory  work. 

Having  been  one  of  the  examiners  in  mathematics  in  the 
year  that  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  point  out  some  of  the  matters  taken  into  consideration  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  papers  in  question. 

In  the  construction  of  an  examination  paper  one  must  know 
the  object  of  the  branch,  the  part  it  plays  in  the  education  of 
the  student  and,  w^hat  is  very  important,  he  should  be  a  master 
of  those  methods  most  effective  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

Mathematics  is  in  the  curriculum  for  one  or  another  of 
three  reasons :  either  for  its  everyday  practical  utility,  or  as  a 
mental  discipline,  or  as  a  preparation  for  special  work  that  the 
student  is  to  perform  later.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
any  branch  ought  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  rea- 
sons given  for  its  being  taught. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  classify  the  methods  employed  in 
teaching  mathematics,  at  least  elementary  mathematics,  into 
two  divisions : 

I — Methods  that  tend  to  cultivate  accurate  work,  a  mastery 
of  forms  and  processes,  facility  and  rapidity  of  operation. 

II — Methods  that  cultivate  the  power  of  applying  what  has 
been  learned  and  the  power  of  rigid  analysis. 

The  first  treats  mathematics  as  an  art;  the  second  treats 
mathematics  as  a  science.  The  first  develops  the  power  of 
symbolic  expression,  the  second  cultivates  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thought. 

The  first  methods  are  used  in  teaching  arithmetic  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  algebra.  The  second  are  employed  in  teaching 
other  parts  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
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In  making  up  the  paper  in  elementary  algebra  we  gave  pri- 
mary considerationn  to  these  two  divisions  of  methods  and 
from  them  arose  the  grouping  system  employed  in  this  par- 
ticular paper. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  evidently  misjudged  the  object  of  the 
grouping  system  as  used  in  mathematics,  and  one  may  readily 
see  that  the  system  employed  in  subjects  which  are  made  up 
of  various  topics,  each  possessing  characteristics  of  equal  im- 
portance and  representing  distinct  phases  in  the  make-up  of 
the  general  subject,  would  hardly  obtain  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics, where  a  mastery  of  fundamentals  is  the  desideratum. 

In  writing  an  examination  paper,  that  which  is  as  important 
as  results  is  the  process  by  which  the  result  is  obtained.  A 
careful  study  of  the  papers  in  question  will  make  evident  the 
importance  which  the  examiners  placed  on  this  feature  of  the 
work. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Goodwin's  grouping  method 
in  the  examination  on  advanced  algebra,  and  here  one  will  find 
a  system  that  admits  of  a  variety  of  choice.  But  I  would  like 
to  see  a  grouping  system  so  used  that  a  single  group  or  parts  of 
tw^o  groups,  of  recognized  order  and  rank,  will  suffice  as  re- 
quirements in  the  subject. 

The  one  thing  which  characterizes  the  Board's  papers  is  not 
so  much  an  appeal  to  the  memory  in  reproduction  as  it  is  an 
appeal  to  common  sense  in  application.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  "  book  w^ork  "  and  the  "  sight  work  "  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Goodwin's  paper  are  admirably  brought  together  in  the  Board's 
papers  in  algebra. 

We  must  not  forget  that  altho  mathematics  is  an  art  the 
work  taken  in  the  public  schools  is  the  technique  of  the  art  and 
that  our  primary  object  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  from 
this  side  is  to  generate  a  working  knowledge  of  the  branches, 
which  means  "  familiarity  with  the  concepts,  fluency  in  per- 
forming the  operations,  and  facility  in  applying  the  methods  to 
the  important  concrete  cases."  With  this  in  view  the  Board 
has  made  its  examinations  to  test  the  working  knowledge  of 
the  student  which,  in  laying  a  foundation  for  work  to  follow, 
is  a  prime  object  in  developing  technique.  That  a  student  shall 
be  able  to  express  himself  in  exact  terms  is  one  of  the  severest 
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tests  of  mathematical  study,  and  any  examination  which  fails 
to  emphasize  the  important  role  played  by  exact  expression  in 
mathematical  development  would  be  overlooking  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  which  mathematics  exerts  in  the.  general  culti- 
vation of  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education/ 

Referring  to  the  specific  criticisms  on  the  material  in  the 
1903  examinations,  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  will  examine  the 
questions  carefully,  and  in  conjunction  note  the  full  significance 
of  the  points  of  objection,  he  will  find  the  objections  somewhat 
magnified.  The  selection  of  questions  referred  to  in  ele- 
mentary algebra  would  be  very  unfortunate,  yet  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  teacher  allowing  a  student  to  come  up  for  an  exami- 
nation without  an  enthusiastic  inclination  towards  the  binomial 
theorem  and  the  progressions ;  again,  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  of  expressions  not  reducible 
to  type-forms  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  in  elementary 
algebra  to  carry  a  development  thru  its  logical  entirety,  these 
topics  have  been  eliminated  from  the  requirements  as  defined 
by  the  American  Mathematical  Society;  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  cases  of  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C.  M.  depends  on  the  mas- 
tery of  type-forms  and  this  is  tested  in  question  i.  Fractions 
and  literal  expressions  are  treated  in  various  questions,  e.  g., 
I,  14,  15.  I  should  not  place  too  much  emphasis  on  evolution; 
I  do  regard  fractional  and  negative  exponents  as  very  impor- 
tant topics,  but  they  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  number  concept,  a  phase  that  is  not  as 
yet  treated  satisfactorily  by  teachers  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  study,  which  Mr.  Goodwin  has  so 
admirably  begun,  continued  in  a  systematic  tabulation  of  the 
actual  records  of  the  questions  selected  by  the  students  in 
order  to  obtain  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards  the  systems 
of  assignment.  It  may  give  us  some  light  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  elective  system  in  secondary  schools ;  it  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  chief  factors  which  lead  to  election  of  topics. 

John  S.  French 

Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
\      Port  Deposit,  Md. 

'  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  forceful  and  masterly  paper  by  Professor  Story 
in  the  December  number  of  The  school  review  on  the  "Unification  of  mathe- 
matici  in  the  school  curriculum." 
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KING'S   "  PSYCHOLOGY   OF   CHILD   DEVELOPMENT  " 

The  review  of  the  writer's  Psychology  of  child  development 
in  the  February  (1904)  number  of  the  Review  casts  upon  it  a 
reflection  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  serious  if  true.  Just  why 
one  should  be  blamed  for  not  presenting  original  experimental 
investigations  when  the  expressed  purpose  was  to  outline  a 
method  of  interpretation,  does  not  fully  appear,  unless  such  a 
procedure  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  illegitimate.  An  author, 
above  everyone  else,  should  welcome  having  any  errors  in  his 
statement  of  details  pointed  out.  In  this  case  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  if  the  review  had  shown  the  scientific  accuracy 
in  which  it  represents  the  book  under  notice  as  so  deficient. 

The  misstatement  of  facts  attributed  to  it  is  real  in  some 
cases,  in  others  it  resolves  itself  partly  into  a  difference  of  inter- 
pretation and  partly  into  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is 
actually  said.  For  instance,  it  is  not  maintained  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  inherited.  The  only  passage  that  might  be 
carelessly  taken  to  mean  such,  is  on  p.  165,  where  hahit  is  used, 
not  to  designate  an  acquired  characteristic,  but  in  a  general 
sense  as  a  trait,  the  implication  of  the  whole  passage  being  that 
the  trait  in  question  was  an  inherited  variation.  Furthermore 
the  material,  with  the  exception  of  brief  references  to  two 
articles,  is  not  drawn  from  the  sources  claimed  by  the  review, 
namely.  The  Child  study  monthly,  Education,  and  the  National 
Educational  Association  reports,  as  a  glance  at  the  foot-notes 
will  prove.  The  limitation  to  the  studies  used  is  clearly 
pointed  out  and  only  such  of  it  as  seems  credible  is  used  at  all, 
and  that  with  much  reserve.  The  mere  fact  that  it  cannot  all 
be  handled  by  the  statistical  method  does  not  warrant  our 
throwing  it  all  away^ 

Finally,  the  author  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  the  stand- 
point of  the  book  to  be  insusceptible  of  criticism,  but  this  the 
review  does  not  attempt;  it  does  not  show  that  it  even  under- 
stands it. 

Irving  King 

Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       ♦    ^ 


X 
REVIEWS 

Heredity  and  social  progress — By  Simon  N.  Patten.     New  York:  Macmillan, 
1903.     214  p.  $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  The  development  of  English  thought  and 
The  theory  of  prosperity  has  here  attempted  to  combine 
certain  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  principles 
so  as  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  reform,  increased 
mental  efficiency,  and  social  progress  in  general  are  brought 
about,  and  to  point  out  especially  the  relative  contribution  of 
education  and  heredity  toward  this  progress. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  and  for  whom  this  book  has 
been  written :  it  is  surely  incomprehensible  to  the  lay  mind :  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult  and  even  irritating  to  the  specialist. 
Such  concepts  as  acquired  characters,  surplus  energy,  emotion, 
reduction,  regeneration,  consciousness,  enclosed  ovaries,  mem- 
ory, social  surplus,  devolution,  visualization,  katabolism,  imi- 
tation, discipline,  fear  and  the  like  jostle  one  another  in 
bewildering  confusion. 

It  is,  thus,  despite  the  summaries  at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter, not  an  easy  matter  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  book. 

Lasting  social  progress,  the  author  says,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  take  place  from  the  natural  surplus  since  this  is  continually 
decreasing,  nor  can  it  take  place  from  a  temporary  social  sur- 
plus unless  this  can  in  some  way  be  transformed  into  permanent 
conditions  or  into  mental  traits.  The  problem  is  to  trace  the 
method  of  this  transformation.  Since  the  realms  of  thought 
and  matter  are  in  close  parallelism,  the  definitions  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  one  realm  may  be 
checked  by  observation  of  the  other.  Such  a  parallelism 
obtains  between  economics  and  biology.  On  account  of  these 
relations  we  can  often  raise  a  generalization  made  in  the  one 
science  (secondary  law)  into  a  primary  law,  provided  expres- 
sions of  the  same  law  can  be  found  in  the  related  science.     The 
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trouble  that  a  careful  reader  is  apt  to  find  with  Dr.  Patten's 
method  is  that  it  is  easy  to  find  a  parallelism  for  a  given  theory 
by  taking  from  the  related  science  a  theory  not  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  best  authorities  within  that  science. 

In  chap.  iii.  the  author  denies  that  acquired  characters 
are  inherited.  He  thinks,  rather,  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
desirable  character  gives  its  possessor  a  certain  material  advan- 
tage which  is  shared  by  his  children.  There  results  a  move- 
ment of  population  toward  the  classes  above,  and  here  the 
natural  characters  find  a  more  satisfactory  outlet.  Similarly, 
in  biology,  the  secondary  sexual  qualities  of  the  male  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  surplus  energy  created  by  acquired 
characters.  The  secondary  characters  become  primary  when, 
having  become  useful  and  essential,  they  appear  in  all  indi- 
viduals thru  heredity.  "  Animals  do  not  develop  teeth  because 
they  eat  hard  food.  They  eat  hard  food  because  they  have 
teeth." 

What  we  popularly  term  ''character"  (ch.  xi.)  results 
from  an  economic  surplus  which  evokes  impulses  modifying 
both  the  organism  and  the  environment,  i.  e.,  makes  "  natural 
characters."  The  author  has  a  curious  idea  of  the  mechanism 
of  this  process.  Surplus  energy  arouses  to  action  dormant, 
unused  portions  of  the  nervous  system — portions  persisting 
from  previous  developmental  stages.  The  instance  cited 
— ""  Advanced  beings  may  then  have  fish-thoughts, — imita- 
tion, for  example, — without  any  visible  fish  organs  " — is  surely 
not  very  illuminating  as  explaining  force  in  character.  Would 
not  such  thoughts  be  a  backward  rather  than  a  forward  step  ? 

Acquired  characters,  which  are  represented  socially  by 
morality,  tradition,  etc.,  result  from  a  deficit  and  have  no 
natural  means  of  expression.  They  employ,  however,  ''  dis- 
used inner  motor  organs,"  which,  being  translated,  means  asso- 
ciations of  ideas.  The  discovery  of  reasoning,  as  a  recoil  from 
the  dissimilar  and  acceptance  of  the  similar,  even  in  the  lowly 
ameba,  may  cause  a  smile  to  the  comparative  psychologist, 
while  others  may  become  perplexed  at  the  new  classifications 
of  emotions  now  set  forth. 

Again,  in  ch.  xiii.,  decidedly  novel  psychology  is  put  on 
the  carpet.  Patten  assails  all  psychological  distinctions  not 
based  upon  obvious  physical  correlates.     He  seems  to  forget 
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that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  psychological  analysis  has  antedated 
and  not  followed  neurological  discovery.  Few  can  subscribe 
to  Professor  Patten's  sharp  opposition  of  will  (katabolism) 
and  attention  (anabolism).  Nor  does  the  conclusion  that 
*'  men  are  good  thinkers,  that  is,  innerly  anabolic ;  while 
women  are  quick  in  decision,  that  is,  innerly  katabolic  "  strike 
us  as  convincingly  demonstrated. 

The  problem  of  education  is  now  taken  up  in  the  light  of  all 
this  discussion.  Education  takes  place  by  differentiation,  not^ 
as  popularly  thought,  by  addition.  "  Men  and  women  tend  to 
be  different.  They  must  be  kept  on  an  equality  by  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  give  to  each  sex  the  characters  that  are 
natural  to  the  other.  Civilized  men  are  good  thinkers,  the 
women  of  their  race  have  strong  wills,  and  education  must  give 
decision  to  men  and  clear  thought  to  women."  "In  so  far  as 
education  molds  men  and  women,  it  will  be  more  effective  if 
the  education  of  men  is  in  the  hands  of  women  and  that  of 
women  in  the  hands  of  men."  "  Discipline  differs  from  educa- 
tion in  that  the  discipline  of  men  comes  best  from  men  and 
that  of  women  from  women."  In  closing  the  chapter  we  are 
startled  to  learn  that  the  popular  notion,  that  men  have  deci- 
sion while  women  lack  it,  is  correct  after  all  if  applied  to  primi- 
tive peoples.  But  take  away  wrath  from  men  and  fear  from 
women,  as  civilization  does,  and  their  characteristics  are 
reversed. 

''  Progress  is  not  the  making  of  the  strong,  but  that  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  by  which  differentiation  becomes  possible." 
''  Give  the  .class  or  dwarfed  character  a  surplus,  and  spon- 
taneous changes  will  reorganize  society."  ''  Nature  will  care 
for  progress  if  men  will  care  for  reform." 

Contrary  to  current  economical  and  biological  thought,  then, 
progress  starts  from  a  surplus,  not  from  a  deficit.  In  viewing 
the  factors  of  human  progress  we  cannot  neglect  man's  com- 
plex economic  and  industrial  adjuncts,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  neglect  heredity,  for  *'  after  economic  epochs  cease  to 
exist,  they  live  in  the  mental  life  they  have  created." 

The  methodological  defects  of  Professor  Patten's  book  lie  in 
the  overstraining  of  the  principle  of  analogy  and  in  what  might 
be  termed  '*  cumulative  speculation."    Tlie  following  difficulties 
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of  greater  or  less  importance  may  be  mentioned  at  random.  In 
what  sense  can  an  emotion  have  no  brain  centers  and  yet  be 
"  centrally  excited  "  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  process 
of  "reduction"  is  a  general  phenomenon  of  cell  life?  How 
can  a  germ-cell  be  unaltered  in  structure  by  the  somatic  cells 
and  yet  "  reflect  in  itself  the  essence  of  the  changes  "  in  them? 
What  evidence  have  we  for  the  "  two  centers  of  activity  "  in 
every  cell?  Does  not  histology  teach  us  that  both  germ-cells 
and  brain  cells  are  highly  specialized?  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
hold  both  that  the  nerve  is  highly  specialized  and  that  the 
nerve-cell,  of  which  the  nerve  is  but  an  outgrowth,  is  un- 
specialized?  Is  there,  above  all,  the  suggestion  of  any  evi- 
dence that  the  nervous  system  (which  arises  from  the 
ectoderm),  is  composed  of  inclosed  germ-plasm  (which  is 
associated  with  the  mesoderm)  ?  How  can  visualization  and 
memory  be  "  opposing  tendencies  "  when,  by  the  author's  own 
description,  the  former  depends  upon  traces  of  past  experience  ? 
Why  does  consciousness  have  to  be,  and  is  it,  continuous  ? 

The  author  intimates,  by  a  quotation  prefaced  to  the  book, 
that  if  he  is  "  absolutely  and  thoroly  and  persistently  wrong," 
he  will  discover  it  by  knocking  his  head  against  a  fact.  A 
perusal  of  some  of  the  standard  works  on  embryology,  his- 
tology, and  psychology  might  reveal  a  few. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple 

Cornell  University 


A  new  school  management — By  Levi  Seely,  Ph.  D.     New  York:  Hinds  & 
Noble,  1903.     x-{-329p.     $1.25. 

This,  a  volume  of  329  pages,  makes  another  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  books  of  the  same  character  now  before  the  school 
world.  It  consists  of  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  so  many 
times  printed,  differing  only  from  others  in  that  it  presents 
the  experiences  and  notions  of  the  author.  These,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  are  coincident  with  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
others.  The  statement  of  the  author  in  the  preface,  ''  It  is 
very  likely  that  many  of  the  discussions  presented  will  be  criti- 
cised as  commonplace,"  seems  to  me  the  fairest  and  most  com- 
plete review  of  the  book.  One  is  discouraged  in  being  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  matter  and  material  in  a  book  of  this 
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kind  can  be  helpful  to  schoolteachers.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  statements  with  which  the  pages  are  crowded,  and  the 
methods  and  devices  which  are  suggested,  can  be  new.  One 
is  led  into  the  Valley  of  Despair  in  being  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  schoolteachers  of  the  country  need,  and  are  expected, 
to  read  such  text-books. 

The  author  tells  us,  with  regard  to  a  letter  of  application  for 
position  as  teacher,  that,  "  first  (p.  26)  of  all,  it  should  be  in 
good  English." 

Is  it  possible  that  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  need  to  be 
told  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
required  ? 

It  is  true  that  "  very  often  teachers  have  followed  practices, 
g-ood  or  bad,  without  knowing  why  they  have  done  so."  So 
has  every  other  man. 

The  table  of  contents  with  chapters  headed,  ^'  The  Person- 
ality of  the  teacher,"  "  Preparation  and  responsibility  of  the 
teacher,"  "  Punishment,"  '^  The  Incentives  to  school  work," 
etc.,  etc.,  portray  a  part  of  the  nature  and  instinct — if  a  human 
being  has  instinct — of  all  teachers  who  enter  the  schoolroom. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  It  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  find  in  that  chapter 
any  required  distinct  attribute  that  is  not  quite  as  requisite 
in  any  member  of  any  other  profession,  or  in  any  other  than  a 
teacher's  line  of  life.  It  might  well  be  entitled :  "  The  Re- 
quired personality  of  an  intelligent  man." 

The  pioneer  work  of  this  sort,  namely.  Page's  Theory  and 
practice,  a  book  of  half  the  size  of  this,  contains  all  that  one 
finds  in  the  work  before  us.  The  author  has  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  German  schools,  where  the  methods 
and  the  general  conduct  have  been  observed  by  visitors  to  be 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  best  American  schools. 

We  can  give  no  better  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work  than  to  select  one  chapter  as  an  illustration.  For  this 
purpose  we  select  chapter  18,  "  The  Duty  of  the  teacher." 
The  author  tells  us,  first,  that  the  school  is  for  the  children, 
and  a  teacher's  first  thought  should  be  for  them:  he  should 
look  out  for  their  health;  he  should  teach  the  bad  effects  of 
improper  food;  he  should  instruct  the  children  as  to  what  is 
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right.  He  quotes  a  Leipsic  teacher  as  instructing  the  pupils 
that  only  stale  bread  should  be  eaten,  which  was  an  army  regu- 
lation, in  the  United  States  fifty  years  ago.  He  reviews  the 
reiterated  advice  to  care  for  the  pupil's  eyes,  observing  when 
the  text  is  too  near  the  face;  and  quotes,  ''  It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  aim  to  secure  a  well-balanced  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  child." 

He  instructs  the  teacher  on  duties  to  parents,  which  duties 
are  self-evident ;  he  enlarges  upon  parents'  meetings ;  he  writes 
that  the  teacher's  duty  to  the  community  is  the  same 
as  that  of  every  other  member  of  the  community;  he  instructs 
the  teacher  that  his  duty  tO'  the  school  board  is  that  of  a  digni- 
fied, pleasant,  intelligent,  and  polite  citizen;  he  reminds  the 
teacher  that  his  duty  to  his  profession  is  that  ethical  duty  which 
belongs  tO'  every  other  profession,  and  therefore  is  not  special 
instruction  to  a  schoolteacher. 

He  advises  him  to  read  pedagogical  literature;  to  attend 
teachers'  association;  to  observe  professional  etiquette  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  others;  to  be  prudent  in  his  conversation 
and  careful  in  his  treatment  of  his  successor,  and  he  urges  that 
the  teacher  take  care  of  his  health.  The  fact  is,  the  teacher's 
life  is  of  just  as  much  account  to  him  as  the  mechanic's  life  is 
to  him,  or  the  lawyer's  life  is  to  him.  v^ 

Take  the  chapter  to  which  reference  is  made  as  a  whole; 
scarcely  a  sentence  is  in  it  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
every  intelligent  person. 

Condemnation  of  this  book  must  be  withheld,  because  sel- 
dom can  one  read  in  it  that  with  which  he  is  not  in  accord. 
Condemnation  is  impossible  except  from  the  point  that  it  is 
largely  a  useless  addition  to  the  thousands  of  printed  pages 
containing  commonplace  talk  about  the  teacher,  thereby 
separating  him  from  the  work  and  duty  and  pleasure  of  an 
ordinary  intelligent  citizen.  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  a 
volume  like  this  will  be  sold  and  read  extensively  except  by 
those  whose  love  and  personal  relations  to  the  author  have 
made  his  writing  of  particular  interest  to  them,  because  they 
have  known  him  and  loved  him.  The  fact  that  such  works  are 
not  rare  is  no  ground  for  personal  criticism.  The  writer  makes 
adverse  criticism  to  this,  and  all  other  such  books  as  useless  to 
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the  pedagogical  world,  even  tho  written  by  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  schoolmen  in  the  country,  and  even  tho  he  may  have 
been  urged  by  his  intimate  friends  to  put  his  experiences,  so 
much  like  thousands  of  other  experiences,  into  print. 

Aaron  Gove 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Lectures  on  the  logic  of  arithmetic — By  Mary  Everest  Boole.     Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press,  1903.     144  p.     50  cents. 

In  somewhat  the  same  spirit  shown  in  her  monograph  on 
The  Cultivation  of  the  mathematical  imagination,  which  ap- 
peared a  year  or  so  ago,  Mrs.  Boole  has  here  undertaken  to 
prepare  a  series  of  papers  on  arithmetic.  The  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  book  is  not  made  up  of  lectures,  still  less  of 
lectures  on  logic,  and  least  of  all  of  lectures  on  the  logic  of 
arithmetic.  But  many  good  works  have  misleading  names, 
and  the  only  question  of  importance  after  all  is  as  to  the 
contents. 

The  book  is  really  a  collection  of  lessons  on  certain  topics  in 
arithmetic,  types  intended  to  suggest  to  other  teachers  a  more 
rational  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  wanting  in  sound 
principles  of  education,  often  stated  with  a  terseness  that  com- 
mands the  interest  of  the  reader,  at  times  somewhat  common- 
place, but  always  useful.  Of  these  the  following  are  types  : 
"  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  children  should  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  what  they  do  or  recite  because  they  are  told 
to  do  so,  and  what  they  themselves  grasp  or  see  " ;  "  Some  of 
the  worst  mental  habits  are  induced  by  the  practice  of  teachers 
making  a  statement  as  if  ex  cathedra,  and  then  proceeding  to 
bring  forward  proofs  of  its  truth,"  as  is  the  case  with  Euclid ; 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  arithmetic  of  grown  people  is  largely 
occupied  over  questions  of  food  supply  and  of  personal  or 
family  interest.  To  place  children's  ideas  about  such  subjects 
on  an  honest  basis  and  give  them  a  social  direction  would  surely 
tend  more  towards  ethicatizing  the  community  than  the  setting 
up  of  topics  of  fictitious  interest  which  is  either  imperfect  in 
itself  or  but  partially  understood  by  them."  It  is  in  sentences 
like  these,  rather  than  in  her  model  lessons,  that  Mrs.  Boole 
shows  her  strength. 
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And  yet  the  lessons  themselves  are  often  suggestive.  The 
first,  for  example,  on  "  How  men  learned  in  old  times,"  has 
quite  a  delightful  sketch  of  the  "  Story  of  Ab,"  telling  the 
genesis  of  the  number  concept,  and  the  struggles  of  our  remote 
forebears  towards  a  primitive  language  and  a  rude  number 
system.  The  second  one,  too,  "  On  counting  by  tens,"  turns 
the  class  into  a  set  of  shepherds  keeping  tally  on  their  flocks, 
quite  as  sheep  were  doubtless  counted  in  the  days  before  Thoth 
and  Cadmus  and  Menu  were.  The  other  lessons  are  not  so 
good,  but  each  has  some  suggestive  point  that  makes  it  worth 
the  reading. 

But  there  are  several  features  which  impress  one  less  fav- 
orably, and  which  militate  against  any  large  influence  for  the 
book.  One  is  the  author's  style.  She  talks  to  children  from 
a  pedestal,  while  desiring  to  speak  as  one  of  them.  For 
example,  in  a  lesson  on  "  Dis-membering  and  re-collecting  " 
(not  a  very  suggestive  title,  nor  lesson  either),  in  the  midst  of 
talk  of  picnics  and  fairies,  the  children  are  admonished  that 
"  human  beings,  you  and  I  for  instance,  are  finite  creatures," 
a  style  of  sentence  by  no  means  exceptional  in  the  book.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  charm  of  Lewis  Carroll,  but 
surely  this  is  quite  the  antithesis  to  the  style  that  makes  his 
writings  classic. 

Another  fault  has  been  allowed  to  creep  in  thru  the  very 
delight  of  story-telling,  the  fault  of  unguarded  statements. 
For  example,  Mrs.  Boole  says  that  "  at  last,  when  people  found 
out  how  to  write,  it  came  natural  for  them  to  make  one  in  the 
left-hand  place  of  the  paper  stand  for  ten  in  the  right-hand 
place."  Of  course  there  was  no  paper  then,  when  writing  was 
established,  and  the  abacus  intervened  for  long  ages  before 
people  wrote  numerals  on  parchment,  and  again  long  ages 
passed  before  our  place  value  was  established,  and  it  was  so 
artificial  that  the  Middle  Ages  had  reached  their  zenith  before 
the  zero  was  at  all  common. 

And  furthermore,  several  of  the  educational  precepts  ad- 
vanced are  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  when  teachers  are  advised 
to  have  children  count  "  ten,  ten-one,  ten-two,  ten-three,"  and 
so  on,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  fingers  in  counting  for  the  reason 
that  "  counters  can  be  arranged  in  convenient  patterns,  whereas 
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fingers  are  much  less  convenient."  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
teacher  who  has  some  hesitation  in  following  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing apples  to  half  a  boy,  and  nuts  to  a  quarter  of  a  monkey,  is 
likely  to  be  convinced  of  her  error  by  the  author's  assurance 
that  "  let  us  once  learn  to  think  of  the  human  mind  as  intended 
to  build  up  the  material  sciences  round  an  organic  skeleton 
made  of  acts  of  positing  the  unit,  negation,  fraction  and  recon- 
struction of  the  broken  unit,  and  our  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  many  things  in  education  will  undergo  rapid  change !  " 
What  impresses  one  as  best  in  the  book  is  the  true  ring  of 
sincerity,  the  honest  desire  to  improve  the  presentation  of  arith- 
metic, and  for  this  it  is  to  be  commended.  What  impresses  one 
as  least  worthy  is  the  style,  the  lesson  plans  so  ill  wrought  out, 
and  certain  vagaries  which  are  harmless  with  a  strong  creator, 
but  which  would  be  pernicious  with  a  mediocre  disciple. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


XI 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Educational  Re-  The  happy  prospect  suggested  in  the  last  issue 

form  in  New  York  of  ^he  REVIEW  is  in  sight.  A  bill  has  been 
State 

passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  and  signed  by  Governor  Odell,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
squabbling  and  fighting  of  the  two  existing  educational  de- 
partments of  the  State,  and  unifies  under  one  board  and  one 
executive  all  of  the  vast  administrative  machinery  of  the 
State's  educational  system.  As  in  the  case  of  the  reform 
legislation  obtained  for  New  York  City  in  1896,  this  act  is 
epoch-marking.  It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  act  is  an  administrative  measure  only.  The  State's 
relation  to  schools  and  colleges,  to  libraries  and  museums,  and 
to  admission  to  the  several  professions  is  in  no  wise  changed. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  neither  gains 
nor  loses  any  powers  or  prerogatives;  but  after  April  i  his 
office  is  merged  in  that  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  Regents  neither  gain  nor  lose  any  powers  or  prerogatives, 
except  the  power  to  elect  the  immediate  successor  to  their 
present  Secretary;  but  after  April  i,  the  present  duties  of  their 
Secretary  devolve  upon  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  long-standing  quarrel  is  ended  by  disarming  the  com- 
batants. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  a  powerful  and  influential  officer.  He  will 
probably  be  chosen  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  sitting 
in  joint  meeting  on  March  3.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
legislature  wish  to  elect  President  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  be  the  first  Commissioner.  Every 
possible  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  his  accept- 
ance. If  he  accepts,  New  York  State  will  enter  upon  a  period 
of  progressive  and  aggressive  educational  advance  and  leader- 
ship under  the  happiest  auspices. 

318 
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Why  could  not  so  statesmanlike  an  act  as  this  have  been 
passed  unanimously,  and  without  any  mention  of  party  lines 
or  partisan  interests?  The  bill  was  a  purely  educational 
measure,  formulated  by  educators ;  it  was  attacked  as  a  political 
measure  drawn  by  partisans.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Regents,  Mr.  Parsons,  himself  the  most 
indefatigable  politician  ever  connected  with  the  State  school 
administration,  was  intent  on  defeating  the  bill,  and  he 
originated  the  charge  that  it  was  a  political  measure  and  in- 
duced many  sincere,  but  ill-informed,  persons  to  believe  it.  At 
the  public  hearing,  on  February  9,  this  charge  was  utterly  de- 
molished, but  it  was  repeated  nevertheless  until  the  very  last 
minute. 

It  is  notoriously  ''  unsafe  to  prophesy  unless  you  know  " ; 
but  the  Educational  Review  ventures  this  prophecy : 

Under  Commissioner  Draper  the  New  York  schools  and 
colleges  will  enter  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  absolutely 
free  from  direct  or  indirect  partisan  or  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence. Regents  whose  terms  expire  will  almost,  if  not  quite, 
uniformly  be  re-elected,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations. 
The  subordinate  officials  will  be  chosen  for  merit  and  for  merit 
only,  and  the  State  will  get  rid  of  the  educational  politics  which 
are  as  blighting  to  the  schools  as  any  party  politics  can  pos- 
sibly be. 


,  ^  ,       The    Educational    Council    of   the    Colorado 
Law  and  Order     ^       i         ,    »  i      ^       t  • 

and  the  Schools       teachers   Association,  comprising  the  leading 

teachers  and  administrators  of  the  State,  has 
issued  a  forcible  appeal  to  parents,  teachers,  school  officers,  the 
public  press,  and  the  courts,  in  behalf  of  law  and  order.  The 
appeal  opens  by  quoting  the  resolution  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  adopted  at  Boston,  pointing  out  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  proper  school  training  and  discipline 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  in  the  community  at  large.  The 
appeal  continues  with  these  forcible  words : 

The  Educational  Council  of  Colorado,  after  careful  inquiry 
during  the  past  year  into  existing  conditions  in  schools  and 
colleges   thruout   the   country   as   regards    decorous   conduct 
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and  obedience  to  law  among  pupils  and  students  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  regrets  to  affirm  as  its  deliberate  opinion  that 
these  conditions,  at  least  in  many  localities  and  institutions  both 
in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

This  opinion  is  founded  upon  disgraceful  occurrences  which 
are  alarmingly  frequent  and  of  which  the  following  are  typical 
illustrations : 

1.  The  organization  in  all  grades  of  schools  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  college,  of  "  strikes,"  so  called,  to  com- 
pel those  in  authority  to  grant  vacations,  lengthen  recesses,  dis- 
charge or  reinstate  teachers,  remit  the  punishment  of  fellow 
students  who  are  under  discipline  for  committing  serious 
offenses;  thus  often  paralyzing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

2.  The  treatment  of  school  and  parental  authority  with  in- 
solence and  contempt  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of 
student  ideas  of  "  fun  "  or  whims  born  of  the  mob  spirit. 

3.  Riotous  conduct  on  the  street,  in  public  conveyances, 
theaters,  public  halls  and  other  public  places  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the  refinements  of  demeanor  that 
should  characterize  ladies  and  gentlemen,  apparently  under  the 
assumption  that  membership  in  educational  institutions  justifies 
such  conduct. 

4.  Deliberate  insults  to  teachers  and  others  in  authority 
under  circumstances  which,  if  tolerated,  render  it  practically 
impossible  to  exercise  discipline  or  maintain  authority. 

5.  Class  contests  which  cripple,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
work  of  the  school,  and  lead  to  the  invasion  of  private  dwell- 
ings, the  destruction  of  public  and  private  property,  thus  en- 
tailing not  only  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  community,  but  also 
irreparable  loss  of  time  upon  students  and  teachers. 

6.  Serious  bodily  injuries  and  even  death,  resulting  from 
hazing,  fraternity  initiations,  and  class  fights. 

7.  The  subordination  of  everything  else  by  students  and  too 
often  by  instructors  to  the  preparation  for  athletic  contests, 
thus  making  a  business  of  athletics  to  the  detriment  of  true 
ideals  of  sport. 

The  frequency  of  such  occurrences  fully  justifies  grave  ap- 
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prehension  lest  the  schools,  instrumentalities  which  exist  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  state  by 
training  for  intelligent  patriotic  citizenship,  may  become  rather 
a  menace  to  the  state  by  bringing  together  large  numbers  of 
impulsive,  irresponsible  young  people  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  manifestations  of  mob-spirit  and  without  restraints 
sufficient  to  prevent  or  control  such  manifestations. 

While  society  cannot  expect  immunity  from  youthful  indis- 
cretion, lawlessness,  and  crime,  the  school  and  college  should 
ever  stand  firmly  for  order,  reverence  for,  and  obedience  to, 
law,  and,  tho  ephemeral  disturbances  may  cause  annoyance 
and  even  apprehension,  the  tide  of  sentiment  among  educators 
should  ever  set  strongly  toward  higher  standards  of  conduct 
and  social  service. 

The  oft-repeated  plea  that  "  boys  will  be  boys  "  and  that 
^'  young  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  good  time,''  is 
not  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration  when  offered 
in  extenuation  of  such  acts  as  those  enumerated.  We  deplore 
the  sentiment  that  seems  to  have  gained  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
some  minds  that  dissipation,  rowdyism,  and  lawlessness  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  young  people  or  that  they  add  any- 
thing to  their  real  enjoyment;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  making 
their  school  life  more  truly  happy  that  we  appeal  to  parents  and 
teachers  generally  to  give  their  fullest  co-operation  to  all  efforts 
to  eliminate  these  evils  from  student  life. 

There  is  no  more  important  function  of  school  and  home 
training  than  to  teach  obedience  to  law  and  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  without  which  popular  government  cannot  long  en- 
dure, and  when  our  young  citizens  imbibe  the  notion  in  any 
way  that  deliberate  violation  of  either  school  law  or  civil  law 
is  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly,  there  is  cause  for  grave  appre- 
hension. It  is  unpatriotic  and  un-American  to  allow  a  school- 
boy to  suppose  that  what  the  law  justly  characterizes  as  a  crime 
is  only  a  harmless  prank  when  committed  by  himself,  yet  it  is 
only  too  evident  that  laxity  of  school  and  home  discipline  is 
producing  just  this  impression  upon  the  youth  of  this  age  and 
generation. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  conditions  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated are  due  in  large  measure  to  dangerous  excesses  in  the  en- 
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couragement  of  class  spirit,  athletic  contests,  and  social  pleas- 
ures. Such  recreations  are  undoubtedly  good  and  wholesome 
when  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  can  be  given  a  free  rein  without  bringing  serious  re- 
sults. There  should  be  the  fullest  co-operation  between  the 
home  and  the  school  in  an  earnest  effort  to  put  them  upon  a 
proper  basis  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to  educational  work  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  overshadow  more  important  matters. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  directors  and  boards  of  control  in  all 
classes  of  schools  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in 
direct  charge  of  the  management  and  discipline,  both  by 
effective  legislation  against  lawless  acts  and  by  firm  support 
in  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation.  With  special  earnest- 
ness do  we  address  this  appeal  to  boards  of  control  in  the 
higher  institutions,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  the  chief  in- 
centives to  lawlessness  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
the  example  set  by  students  in  the  higher  institutions. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  to  aid 
the  cause  of  education  by  giving  fair  and  uncolored  accounts  of 
lawless  and  rebellious  conduct  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  stu- 
dents, and  by  refusing  to  represent  the  perpetrators  of  lawless 
deeds  as  heroes  or  martyrs,  or  by  entirely  ignoring  such  occur- 
rences. We  also  urge  that  careful  supervision  be  exercised 
over  school  and  college  papers  with  regard  to  such  accounts. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  those  courts  which  have  co- 
operated with  other  educational  agencies  in  convincing  chil- 
dren and  youth  that  any  misdemeanor  or  crime  will  meet  with 
the  punishment  it  deserves,  and  that  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
are  amenable  to  the  law  to  the  same  extent  as  other  citizens. 
We  deem  it  a  wrong  both  to  society  and  to  young  offenders 
themselves  to  allow  them  to  assume  that  they  are  privileged 
characters  and  may  trample  the  laws  of  their  country  under 
their  feet  with  impunity,  when  they  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  a  crime  is  a  crime,  whether  committed  by  a  school- 
boy or  by  someone  else.  We  feel  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
for  any  court  to  discharge  an  incipient  criminal  without  an 
attempt  to  impress  him  with  the  seriousness  of  his  offense. 

Fully  realizing  that  the  home,  the  school,  the  press,  and  the 
■courts  have  individually  done  all  they  could  do  to  aid  in  sup- 
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pressing  lawlessness  among  young  people,  we  believe  that  exist- 
ing conditions  demand  the  energetic  co-operation  of  all  these 
agencies. 


Here  is  an  illuminating  paragraph  from  a  recent  address  by 
Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  as  reported  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  education.  There  are  still  some  persons  in  America 
who  should  lay  it  to  heart : 

One  of  Mr.  Lowe's  fallacies  lay  in  the  hard-and-fast  line 
which  he  drew  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
He  evidently  thought  of  elementary  education  as  being  for  the 
poor,  and  secondary  education  only  for  the  ''  middle-class." 
But  the  new  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  the  business-  of  the  state 
to  keep  open  the  ways  of  intellectual  opportunity  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  national  system  of  education,  in  order  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  advantage  which  accrues  to 
a  community  from  making  the  best  of  great  abilities,  however 
humbly  born.  Those  who  take  this  view  cannot  rest  satisfied 
with  the  refusal  of  Government  aid  to  secondary  education. 
They  regard  the  latter  as  being,  in  part,  a  necessary  outcome 
of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  elementary  schools. 
And,  therefore,  they  claim  for  it  state  supervision  and  a  meas- 
ure of  state  aid.  Thus  by  a  sort  of  capillary  action  the  idea  of 
state  intervention  rises  up  from  the  level  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, to  which  Adam  Smith  would  have  confined  it,  to  the 
higher  stages  of  instruction,  secondary  and  academic. 


It  may  be  well  for  students  of  educational  progress  to  take 
careful  note  of  the  work  now  going  forward  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Seerley  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  The  trustees  have  just  established  there  a  new 
four-year  course  of  study,  entrance  to  which  is  based  upon 
high-school  graduation,  for  the  purpose  of  training  students 
who  look  forward  to  becoming  superintendents,  high-school 
principals,  and  departmental  teachers  in  either  secondary  or 
elementary  schools.  This  new  course  does  not  displace,  but 
supplements  the  older  courses  long  established  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers  and  specialists  in  various  depart- 
ments of  elementary  school  work. 
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Much  attention  is  also  given  to  physical  education.  A  new 
and  well-equipped  gymnasium  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  it 
is  planned  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  physical  needs  and 
development  of  each  student. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  new  work  at 
Cedar  Falls  is  the  ample  provision  made  for  training  teachers 
in  special  fields  of  secondary  school  work.  The  result  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  this  must  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship thruout  the  high  schools  of  Iowa  and  to  knit  the  entire 
school  system  of  that  State  more  closely  together. 
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NEW  YORK'S  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

A  school  population  increasing  so  fast  that  the  richest  and 
most  generous  city  in  the  world  cannot  erect  suitable  buildings 
rapidly  enough  to  accommodate  it — that  is  the  problem  with 
which  the  educational  authorities  of  New  York  are  struggling. 
The  number  of  children  on  regis'-er  in  the  New  York  schools 
is  now  over  532,000,  and  that  number  is  greater  by  37,000  than 
it  was  one  year  ago.  The  annual  increase  alone  has  grown  to 
proportions  which  exceed  the  entire  population  of  many  thriv- 
ing and  important  cities.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this  annual 
enlistment  of  young  recruits,  the  city  now  plans  enormous 
structures  housing  from  three  to  four  thousand  children — in 
fact,  the  building  most  recently  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  crowded  Hester  Street  will  accommodate  forty-five 
hundred  pupils,  and  will  cost  the  city  over  one  million  dollars. 

That  tidy  sum  shows  what  the  cost  of  these  schools  has 
mounted  up  to.  The  buildings  must  be  fireproof,  in  obedience 
to  statute;  they  must  be  open  on  all  sides  to  the  light  and  air, 
which  are  indispensable;  they  must  be  erected  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  is 
most  imperative,  and  that  necessarily  is  in  just  those  crowded 
localities  where  land  is  dearest;  the  mechanical  appliances  for 
the  heating,  plumbing,  ventilating,  and  so  forth,  of  the  modern 
building  of  this  type  have  enormously  increased  in  expense;  the 
furniture  and  equipment  of  one  of  these  great  schools  cost  a 
little  fortune  in  themselves;  and,  as  if  these  considerations 
were  not  enough,  the  officials  charged  with  the  construction  of 
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our  city  buildings  are  hampered  at  every  turn  by  legal  restric- 
tions which  do  not  impede  the  energy  of  the  private  owner  who 
consults  only  his  own  interests  and  wishes. 

Even  wealthy  and  lavish  Father  Knickerbocker  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  approve  an  expense  account  in  which  school  bills 
amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  his  expenditures  for  the 
varied  needs  of  his  large  household,  and  that  is  the  proportion 
the  school  budget  (not  including  bond  sales  for  new  sites  and 
buildings)  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  city's  financial  sheet.  But 
even  were  the  supply  of  money  limitless,  the  element  of  time 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  educational  problem. 

The  planning  and  erection  of  a  new  school  building  take  the 
following  course :  The  City  Superintendent  learns  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  school  accommodation  in  a  certain 
neighborhood,  proved  by  the  crowded  classes  in  the  existing- 
schools  of  that  district  and  the  large  number  of  pupils  there  on 
part-time,  a  system  which  will  be  discussed  later.  He  reports 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which, 
after  due  deliberation,  indorses  his  recommendation  to  the 
Board.  That  body,  also  after  due  deliberation,  approves.  A 
proper  site  is  sought  for,  and  this  search  develops  much  strife 
among  private  interests  in  the  neighborhood  concerned  in  the 
matter.  A  direct  sale  may  be  arranged,  but  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings are  usually  ordered.  Experience  has  proved  that  these 
cost  more  money,  but  less  time  and  painful  recrimination.  At 
this  stage  in  the  game  the  corporation  counsel's  office  takes 
a  hand  in  it,  and  the  motto  of  the  dignified  legal  profession  is 
known  to  be  the  canny  Scotch  one  of  ''  hurry  no  man's  cattle." 
After  the  completion  of  the  corporation  counsel's  share  of  the 
task,  comes  the  requisition  by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
controller  for  warrants  wherewith  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  site. 

The  land  having  been  duly  and  legally  acquired  and  the 
city's  interests  safeguarded  at  every  point,  the  Board  now 
approves  the  plans  for  the  new  building  submitted  to  it  by  the 
architect,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Sealed  proposals  are  advertised  for,  bids  scaled  to  bottom 
figures,  and  the  contracts  arc  finally  awarded.    Sometimes  pro- 
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posals  have  to  be  advertised  for  a  number  of  times  in  order  to 
get  contractors  down  to  prices  which  the  Board  will  consent  to 
approve.  When  it  is  noted  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  take  place  once  a  month,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  these 
formalities  consume  time.  Meanwhile  new  scores  of  little  folk 
in  the  crowded  district  are  reaching  the  legal  school  age. 

At  last  ground  is  broken,  and  the  erection  of  the  much- 
needed  building  is  actually  begun.  Another  series  and  variety 
of  delays  must  now  be  faced  and  conquered.  Delays  in  the 
delivery  of  materials,  delays  in  the  completion  of  stages  in  the 
Avork  upon  which  other  stages  of  it  depend,  delays  in  securing 
exact  and  literal  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  (and  no 
one  but  a  tormented  contractor  who  attempts  to  work  for  the 
Board  of  Education  knows  how  exasperatingly,  sternly  literal 
a  building  inspector  of  that  department  can  be!),  delays  owing 
to  strikes,  which  are  human,  and  to  New  York  weather,  which 
is  often  inhuman,  and  to  that  perverseness  of  inanimate  things 
which  is  the  most  perfect  exemplar  of  the  abstractly,  purely 
''  cussed,"  and  at  last  the  building  is  said  to  be  completed.  Its 
doors  are  opened  to  the  impatient  throng  besieging  it — a 
throng  fighting  for  admission,  and  kept  on  the  lawful  side  of 
a  riot  only  by  a  strong  detail  of  police. 

The  victims  to  circumstance  who  teach  in  new  schools  realize 
well  how  uncompleted  a  nominally  completed  building  can  be. 
Children  and  teachers  move  in  long  before  the  workmen  move 
out,  and  the  opinion  prevails  in  pedagogical  circles  that  the- 
particular  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  roof  and  the  walls; 
will  keep  out  the  weather  is  technically  considered  completion. 
But  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  is  so  great  that 
every  possibility  of  supplying  it  is  eagerly  seized  upon. 

Schools  for  which  appropriations  are  made  during  one 
administration,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  ready  for  occupancy 
until  the  next  administration  is  about  to  lay  down  the  cares  of 
office.  But  ''  the  school  question,"  as  it  is  called,  is  always  an 
Interesting  one  in  New  York  city  politics.  During  a  local  cam- 
paign, the  pleasant  inconsistency  may  invariably  be  observed  of 
political  leaders  claiming  the  credit  of  new  schools  provided  for 
during  previous  years  by  *'  their  friends  the  enemy,"  while  they 
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continue  themselves  faithfully  to  vote  large  appropriations  for 
the  educational  department  from  which  they  will  derive  no 
praise,  if  another  kaleidoscopic  change  in  administration  occurs 
before  the  buildings  for  which  these  appropriations  will  pay  are 
opened  for  the  children's  use.  This  is,  of  course,  because  it 
takes  longer  for  New  York  to  erect  school  buildings  than  to 
reverse  party  majorities.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
political  faction  in  New  York  would  wish,  or  dare,  to  neglect 
the  people's  schools,  tho  each  one  amuses  itself  by  accusing 
its  opponents  of  this  heinous  offense.  A  city  that  spends  more 
than  twenty  millions  annually  for  the  running  expenses  of  its 
schools,  with  occasional  bond  issues  mounting  well  up  into  the 
plural  millions  for  new  sites  and  buildings,  cannot  justly  be 
reproached  with  sacrificing  its  children's  interests. 

The  shifting  of  population  is  another  difficulty  with  which 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  to  deal.  A  neighbor- 
hood, formerly  a  residence  one,  is  now  given  over  to  business, 
and  the  schools  there  once  crowded  are  now  half-empty.  Or 
schools,  at  one  time  amply  sufficient  for  a  district  built  up  with 
small  private  houses,  have  become  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
armies  of  children  living  in  the  lofty  tenements  now  replacing 
the  older  dwellings.  It  is  obvious;  therefore,  that  some  system 
of  transportation  for  pupils  from  the  districts  with  overcrowded 
schools  to  those  where  the  schools  could  find  room  for  them, 
would  better  matters  very  much.  The  pressure  upon  the  city's 
transportation  facilities  is  already  tremendous,  but  fortunately 
(for  this  argument,  at  least)  it  is  always  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  the  one  which  the  children  would  have  to  take.  It  is 
not  at  the  same  hours  either,  and  these  reflections  might  move 
the  transportation  companies  to  such  limited  degree  of  "  sweet 
reasonableness  "  as  lies  within  their  capabilities,  if  the  subject 
were  brought  up  for  their  consideration.  Surely  they  would 
not  object  to  having  their  empty  uptown  cars  in  the  morning 
and  their  empty  downtown  cars  in  the  afternoon  filled,  if  this 
could  be  arranged. 

To  satisfy,  in  part  at  least,  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
school  accommodation,  various  expedients  have  already  been 
adopted.     Buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  have  been  leased. 
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tho  the  strict  building  laws  make  it  very  difficult  to  secure 
structures  which  comply  with  those  regulations;  workshops, 
gymnasiums,  assembly-halls,  playrooms,  have  been  partitioned 
off;  the  apartments  in  the  schools  formerly  occupied  by  the 
families  of  the  janitors  have  been  turned  into  classrooms; 
classes  camp  out  in  kitchens,  shifting  to  the  rooms  of  the  older 
pupils  when  these  report  for  their  cooking-lesson;  recently,  in 
a  packed  East  Side  school,  a  class  occupied  for  a  time  the  main 
staircase  of  the  building,  seated  upon  the  steps,  while  their 
teacher  presided  over  them,  enthroned  in  a  chair  upon  a  land- 
ing. In  short,  every  available  foot  of  space  adaptable  for  such 
purposes  is  being  used  in  the  school  buildings  of  the  congested 
districts,  as  they  are  termed. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  regular  grades  of  the  course  was 
formerly  five  years;  it  has  lately  been  raised  to  six,  ruling  out 
the  thousands  of  five-year-olders  altogether,  or  else  admitting 
them  in  small  numbers  to  the  kindergartens  only.  This  law  was 
adopted  with  the  recent  revision  of  the  charter.  What  would 
the  harried  school  authorities  have  done  without  it,  when  even 
with  its  aid  they  have  more  than  ninety  thousand  children  on 
part-time  instruction?  This  part-time  plan  has  been  the  main 
reliance  of  the  officials  in  dealing  with  the  school  pressure  in 
crowded  districts. 

It  is  the  arrangement  by  which  a  room  is  occupied  in  the 
morning  by  one  set  of  pupils  and  in  the  afternoon  by  another 
set,  each  class  being  out  of  school  for  one  part  or  the  other  of 
the  day.  The  morning  hours  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.15 
p.  m.,  and  the  afternoon  hours,  from  12.30  p.  M.  to  4.15  p.  m. 
Each  class  thus  receives  three  and  three-quarters  hours'  instruc- 
tion, and  the  latest  figures  obtainable  give  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  thousand  children  in  such  classes. 

This  device  has  many  drawbacks  besides  the  obvious  one  of 
shortening  the  child^s  hours  of  schooling.  The  morning  hours 
are  always  the  ones  in  which  the  most  satisfactory  work  is 
done  by  the  younger  children,  for  the  whole  physical  system  of 
the  little  child,  more  sensitive  and  less  balanced  than  that  of  the 
adult,  or  even  of  the  older  boy  or  girl,  is  at  its  best  after  the 
night's  repose.     In  the  afternoon  classes,  children  are  restless, 
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tired  with  a  morning's  play,  or  perhaps  with  hours  of  Httle 
household  tasks,  depressed  with  the  gathering  dusk  of  early 
twilight,  their  eyes  overtaxed  in  the  insufficient  or  artificial 
light  of  rooms  where  work  is  continued  as  late  as  4.15  on 
winter  days.  And  pupils  promoted  into  classes  on  full-time  are 
naturally  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since  the  course  of  study 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  part-time  system.  It  is  planned  for 
full-time  instruction,  and  heavily  weighted  even  for  five  hours 
a  day! 

How  can  children  who  have  been  working  for  several  terms 
on  three  and  three-quarters  hours  daily  be  expected  to  take  up 
work  successfully  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  have 
worked  five  hours  a  day  during  all  those  months,  or  years  even  ? 

The  part-time  plan  has  been  called  a  mere  makeshift.  But  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  now  when  it  is  to  be  put  aside  and  a  return 
made  to  the  full-time  system  for  all  the  children  of  our  city 
schools.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  present  ninety 
thousand  or  more  pupils  in  such  classes,  that  the  annual  increase 
in  school  registration  has  risen  to  thirty-seven  thousand,  that, 
under  very  favorable  conditions,  it  takes  at  least  three  years 
from  the  day  when  the  local  need  of  another  school  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  powers  (usually  some  time  after  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  public)  to  the  day  when  the  doors  of  the 
new  building  are  opened  to  the  eager  children, — in  view  of 
these  facts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  that  the  part-time 
system  is  here  to  stay.  Nothing  short  of  the  municipality 
organizing  itself  Into  a  building  corporation,  and  spending  the 
city's  revenues  almost  in  toto  upon  new  schools,  would  enable 
New  York  to  put  every  child  of  school  age  into  a  class  for  five 
hours  a  day. 

A  difficulty  may  be  remedied  when  its  existence  is  once 
faced,  but  the  admission  of  its  existence  is  certainly  the  first 
step  toward  its  conquest.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  political 
administrations,  or  of  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  money. 
It  has  gone  beyond  that.  To  house  those  children  now  on 
part-time  would  require  fifteen  new  buildings  each  seating 
three  thousand  pupils  (of  course,  half  their  number  would  re- 
main all  day  in  the  old  buildings  in  which  they  now  have  part 
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of  the  day) ;  to  provide  for  the  annual  increase  would  require 
twelve  new  buildings  of  this  size  yearly,  providing  that  annual 
increase  would  considerately  remain  at  its  present  figures, 
thirty-seven  thousand ;  it  takes  at  least  three  years  to  erect  one 
of  these  buildings,  and  the  one  most  recently  planned  is  to 
cost  the  city,  for  the  land  and  structure,  $1,037,000! 

This  statement  of  the  problem  makes  it  evident  that  only  a 
combination  of  the  various  plans  will  meet  the  emergency. 
The  erection  of  as  many  new  buildings  as  possible,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  transportation  from  the  most  crowded 
neighborhoods,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  part-time 
system,  are  all  necessary.  To  render  the  latter  acceptable  to 
the  people  who  pay  for  the  schools  and  whose  children  attend 
them,  it  must  be  very  materially  changed.  An  admission  that 
it  has  come  to  stay  is  not  an  admission  that  it  has  come  to  stay 
in  its  present  very  objectionable  form. 

The  first  beneficial  result  of  confessing  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  a  mere  temporary  expedient  will  be  its  official 
recognition.  The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
make  up  a  volume  of  many  impressive  pages,  now  give  three 
lines  only  to  the  whole  part-time  question, — lines  fixing  merely 
the  hours  of  part-time  classes.  The  course  of  study,  as  has 
been  stated,  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  interesting  fact  that 
over  ninety  thousand  pupils  out  of  something  over  half  a 
million,  nearly  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  are 
working  three  and  three-quarter  hours  daily  instead  of  five 
hours.  Consequently  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  a 
curriculum  that  will  deal  honestly  with  this  condition  of 
affairs.  One  important  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
parents  because  of  the  denial  of  a  full  day's  schooling  to  their 
children  is  that  other  children,  more  fortunate  than  theirs  by 
the  mere  accident,  perhaps,  of  residence  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  given  street,  obtain  the  longed-for  full-time  instruc- 
tion refused  by  circumstances  to  theirs.  The  whole  matter 
assumes,  unavoidably,  the  appearance  of  discrimination,  and 
as  such  is  very  naturally  resented.  Therefore,  whatever  is 
done  in  future  must  be  done  for  the  entire  city  and  not  for 
localities. 
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Use  the  terms  "  double,  and  single-session "  classes,  and 
teach  in  double-session  classes  certain  grades  of  the  course  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  with  a  course  of  study  duly  adjusted  to 
meet  this  condition.     This  is  the  only  fair  method. 

The  part-time  system  is  at  present  in  effect  in  the  wrong 
grades, — the  lower  ones.  The  very  children  who  can  least 
spare  the  time,  those  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  those  most  likely  to  be  hampered  by 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  by  unfavorable  physical 
conditions,  those  usually  confided  to  the  care  of  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  work 
effectively, — these  are  the  pupils  found  in  the  part-time  classes 
as  they  are  now  organized.  If  the  double-session  system  is  to 
be  with  us  always,  then  it  must  be  arranged  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades  of  the  course. 

Older  pupils  can  work  later  in  the  day  than  the  little  children 
with  their  more  impressionable  and  more  easily  exhausted 
nervous  systems.  The  discipline  and  training  of  the  school 
and  home  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  older  boys  and  girl's, 
who  are  consequently  capable  of  more  sustained  and  concen- 
trated effort  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  physiological 
balance  of  the  better  developed  system  of  an  older  child 
endures  without  injury  a  strain  which  would  unfit  the  little 
ones  for  efficient  work.  Advanced  pupils  can  have  home- 
lessons  assigned  to  them  which  will,  in  part  at  least,  compen- 
sate for  the  hours  not  spent  in  school.  They  do  not  need  the 
constant  attention  and  guidance  of  their  teachers  as  the 
younger  children  do,  and  they  belong  usually  to  the  social 
element  of  a  neighborhood  which  would  find  it  easier  to 
supplement  by  home-training  any  lessening  of  time  spent  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  teacher. 

The  instructors  assigned  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  course 
of  study  are  invariably  the  most  experienced,  skillful,  and 
competent  in  the  school.  They  work  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  do  their  less  accomplished  and  younger  associates 
whom  it  is  the  custom  to  place  in  charge  of  the  lower  classes. 
They  are  more  highly  paid,  also,  and  it  is  only  just,  conse- 
quently, that  the  inconveniences  of  the  double-session  plan 
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should  be  borne  by  them  rather  than  by  their  less  experienced 
colleagues. 

The  older  children  can  safely  go  long  distances  to  schools 
situated  in  districts  where  the  pressure  upon  the  accommoda- 
tions is  less  severely  felt,  thus  leaving  places  in  the  schools 
near  their  homes  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
some  arrangement  for  transportation  is  made,  parents  will 
naturally  feel  less  reluctance  to  let  their  older  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ride  to  school  than  they  would  if  the  little  ones  were  in 
question.  High-school  pupils  do  so  at  present,  and  surely  it 
is  not  impossible  for  pupils  a  year  or  two  under  the  high-school 
age  to  follow  their  example. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  make  every "  school  in  a 
crowded  district  an  eight-year  school  with  classes  of  all  the 
sixteen  grades  of  the  course.  It  is  only  right  and  wise  to 
provide  for  the  primary  children  first,  leaving  makeshifts  (if 
they  are  necessary)  to  begin  in  the  highest  grade  and  work 
downward.  This  would  exactly  reverse  the  present  method, 
which  starts  all  the  disadvantages  in  the  lowest  grade  and 
works  upward.  Consequently,  all  the  privileges,  the  full  day's 
schooling,  the  best  rooms,  the  most  experienced,  skillfuU 
and  highly  paid  teachers,  are  reserved  for  the  advanced 
classes. 

Little  children  must  work  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
and  homework  is  for  them  entirely  profitless.  The  hours  of 
schooling  cannot  with  them  be  supplemented  with  home  read- 
ing and  study,  the  use  of  libraries  and  museums,  the  prepara- 
tion of  wisely  assigned  tasks,  tho  all  of  these  auxiliaries  are 
possible  for  the  older  pupils.  The  years  before  twelve  or 
thirteen  are  extremely  impressionable  ones;  this  is  the  period 
in  which  the  very  foundations  of  character  are  laid,  the  years 
most  susceptible  to  discipline,  those  in  which  obedience  to  law- 
ful authority  becomes  second  nature,  reflex  almost.  Our 
great  cosmopolitan  population  with  its  varying  standards,  its 
unlike  ideals  of  conduct,  its  widely  differing  theories  of  right 
living,  can  ill  spare  any  part  of  these  most  vital  years  from 
its  children's  training,  that  training  which  is  to  Americanize 
them,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  their  environment,  to 
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teach  them  to  conform  to  those  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  lead  their  lives,  to  make  happiness  and  success  possible 
to  them. 

The  early  years  of  the  course  must  be  full-time  years,  if 
New  York  has  to  dispense  with  every  educational  luxury  to 
obtain  them  for  her  children.  These  years  of  complete  in- 
struction are  not  superfluities  which  may  be,  at  a  pinch,  dis- 
pensed with,  but  in  a  city  of  such  vast  heterogeneity  they  are 
educational  necessities.  These  are  the  years  which  make 
possible  the  patriotism,  the  law-abiding  citizenship,  the  devo- 
tion to  duty,  of  the  adult.  We  change  opinions  in  later  life, 
but  not  the  emotional  basis  of  our  character,  and  right  living 
is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  reason. 

"  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  "  is  the  ad- 
ministrative theory  to  which  this  American  nation  is  com- 
mitted, and  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  five  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  ever  go  beyond  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  evident 
that  the  righteous  demands  of  those  schools  must  be  satisfied 
first.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  children  should  have  a 
more  thoro  intellectual  training  than  the  elementary  school 
can  give,  but  the  desirable  is,  unluckily,  not  always  the  attain- 
able. Parents  do  not  put  their  children  into  shops  and 
factories  at  fourteen  years  of  age  because  they  wish  to  do  so, 
but  because  they  must. 

The  compulsory-education  law  was  amended  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1903,  and  it  is  now 
much  more  stringent  than  ever  before.  It  was  dealt  with  as 
essentially  related  to  the  child-labor  measures,  which  were  also 
wisely  amended  at  the  same  session,  and  consequently  this 
group  of  allied  statutes  is  now  logical  and  homogeneous.  The 
child-labor  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  Is  the 
chairman,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  convincing  a  fair- 
minded  legislature  that  these  amendments  to  the  law  were 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  children. 

But  this  very  improvement  in  the  compulsory  education  law 
makes  the  injustice  of  our  present  part-time  system  the  more 
evident.  A  child  is  required  to  attend  school  until  he  has 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  but  attendance  below  certain 
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grades  of  the  school  course  is  not  sufficient.  The  school-at- 
tendance certificate  reads  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 

To  THE  Board  of  Health, 

The  City  of  New  York. 

Borough  of 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  THAT 

residing  at ,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  attended — 

School  No ,  No Street,    days. 

School  No ,  No Street,    days. 

School  No ,  No Street,    \  .  .  .  days. 

An  aggregate  of days  since thirteenth  birthday; 

that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language  and  has  received  instruction  during  such 
period  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and 
geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions ;  and  furthermore,  that 
said  child,  according  to  the  records  of  above-named  school, 

is years  and months  old,  and  that  its 

parent,  guardian  or  custodian  is 

(Signed)  

Principal  of  School  No. 
Date 190 

§  384  L  of  Penal  Code,  5  : — 

Any  person  who  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  any  relation  to  any 
application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by 
Articles  6  and  ii  of  the  Labor  Law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record,  trans- 
cript or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment ;  for  a 
third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

Notice — This  certificate  is  not  to  be  issued  to  a  child  unless 
he  has  attended  school  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  days 
since  his  thirteenth  birthday. 
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English  grammar,  geography,  and  fractions  are  not  taught 
in  the  earHer  years  of  the  course,  and  in  future  the  Board  of 
Health  will  require  the  completion  of  the  5  A  grade  (the 
first  term  of  the  fifth  school  year)  before  deeming  the  condi- 
tions of  the  law  fulfilled  and  issuing  a  permit  for  the  child  to 
work.  If  children  are  in  part-time  classes  below  that  grade, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  how  much  longer  it  will  take  them  to 
satisfy  the  very  moderate  scholastic  requirements  of  the  law 
than  it  takes  their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  may  have 
full-time  instruction.  Many  of  these  children,  also,  work 
with  the  tremendous  handicap  of  a  foreign  language,  and, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the  course, 
they  are  compelled  to  learn  English.  This  foreign-born 
element  constitutes  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in 
certain  distincts  of  the  city,  and  is  necessarily  found  in  grades 
where  the  normal  average  age  is  much  less  than  the  ages  of 
such  non-English-speaking  pupils.  The  part-time  plan  at 
present  works  great  hardship  to  these  children. 

In  the  number  of  the  elementary  schools  built,  for  the  future, 
in  the  (as  yet)  uncrowded  parts  of  the  city,  whole  floors  are 
being  used  by  the  various  annexes  of  the  high  schools.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  anomalous  existent  situation  in  which  we 
have  over  ninety  thousand  elementary  pupils  unable  to  obtain 
a  full  day's  schooling  and  few  or  none  in  secondary  schools  on 
part-time.  The  elementary-school  buildings  are  erected  by 
the  city  for  elementary-school  children,  and  if  any  method  can 
possibly  be  devised  for  filling  their  empty,  or  half-empty 
rooms,  with  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  now  doing  less  than 
a  full  day's  work,  the  high-school  students  must,  in  common 
fairness,  be  required  to  vacate  them.  The  seats  now  occupied 
by  these  advanced  classes  will  serve  admirably  for  seventh-  and 
eighth-year  pupils  from  the  congested  districts,  and  their 
absence  from  the  packed  schools  of  their  neighborhoods  will 
leave  much-needed  places  for  the  younger  children,  who  have 
been  too  long  sacrificed,  and  whose  deprivations  the  amended 
compulsory-education  law  now  accentuates  by  its  scholastic 
requirements,  reasonable  as  these  admittedly  are. 

The    adoption    of    any    transportation    system    from    the 
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crowded  neighborhoods  to  elementary  schools  occupied  in  part 
by  high-school  pupils,  would  compel  the  secondary  schools  to 
arrange  their  hours  of  instruction  upon  the  double-session 
basis.  But  every  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  students  of  a  high  school.  Their  daily 
school-hours  are,  even  now,  fewer  than  those  of  the  elementary 
pupils  and  their  classes  only  half  as  large.  The  double-session 
system  could,  therefore,  easily  be  arranged  to  exact  of  the  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  (whose  ages  range  from  thirteen  years 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen)  all  that  should  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them.  And  wherever  classes  are  taught  on  a 
double-session  basis,  whether  in  secondary  schools  or  in  the 
last  years  of  the  elementary  course,  students  who,  from  any 
cause,  fall  behind  in  their  standing  should  be  required  to  re- 
port at  certain  hours,  before  or  after  their  regular  session,  for 
special  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  study.  Teachers 
of  double-session  classes  would  thus  render  the  same  full  day 
of  service  as  those  in  charge  of  single-session  classes.  This 
individual  assistance  would,  of  course,  make  necessary  the 
use  of  one  or  two  of  the  rooms  so  valuable  in  our  crowded 
schools,  but  pupils  demanding  such  close  personal  guidance 
would  be  a  small  minority — a  minority,  tho,  whose  needs 
must  be  recognized  and  provided  for. 

One  thing,  if  no  more,  is  certain :  children  who  can  spend  so 
few  years  in  school  as  the  great  mass  of  our  pupils  can  spend, 
should  unquestionably  use  those  few  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  the  interests  of  the  majority  should  be  cared 
for  first. 

Alida  S.  Williams 

Principal  of  Public  School  33, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 


II 

THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE  OF  THE 
PHILISTINES 

The  Philistine  idea  of  culture  was  long  ago  an  intruder  at 
college;  now  it  is  an  invader.  Estimate  of  liberal  education 
as  a  fairly  fixed  product  to  be  had  in  four  years  is  held,  openly 
or  tacitly,  by  a  whole  camp  of  Philistines  within  the  gates.  If 
to  some  keener  and  franker  minds  among  them  there  remains 
at  the  end  a  grievous  discrepancy  between  outlay  and  approved 
result,  their  discontent  may  well  prove  a  saving  grace.  At 
least  their  redemption  is  not  furthered  by  glossing  over  the  dis- 
crepancy. The  average  of  knowledge  possessed  at  graduation 
to-day  is  perhaps  more  than  that  carried  away  fifty  years  ago; 
but  as  to  culture  the  college  may  well  be  less  complacent. 
Beside  the  average  youth  issuing  from  academic  gates  fift)^ 
years  ago,  to-day's  youth  has  a  certain  rawness.  His  hallmark 
is  not  so  clear.  His  character  is  less  easily  discernible  in  a 
crowd.  This  does  not  mean,  we  hasten  to  remind  ourselves, 
that  the  machinery  has  deteriorated.  It  does  not  even  mean, 
of  necessity,  that  the  elective  system  has  cheated  our  faith. 
It  means  primarily  that  college  is  more  inclusive,  not  only 
of  studies,  but  of  students.  It  means  that  men  come  up  now, 
not  only  from  country  parsonages  and  pillared  porches,  but 
also  from  factories,  from  crossways  with  hopeless  names,  from 
mean  and  noisy  streets.  Here  is  a  great  gain ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  realized  cheaply.  As  more  men  seek  college  culture,  we 
must  labor  lest  the  average  of  college  culture  thereby  tend 
nearer  to  the  circulating  library  and  the  correspondence  school. 
The  homely  proverb  is  not  quite  true.  You  can  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear — in  time.  It  is  our  national  boast  so 
to  do.  But  you  cannot  always  make  it  in  four  years.  To 
assume  that  you  can  is  to  range  yourself  with  the  Philistines. 

To  increase  manifold  the  output  of  purses  not  silken,  but 
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silky,  is  the  strong  temptation  offered  by  the  very  eagerness  of 
the  throng  bringing  up  their  sow's  ears.  It  is  too  much  for 
their  patience  that  they  should  postpone  the  precious,  intangi- 
ble reward  to  the  life  of  their  children  unborn.  Bred  to  the 
quick  American  faith  in  achievement  according  to  effort,  they 
will  have  it  now  for  themselves.  And  in  wonderful  measure 
it  is  unto  them  according  to  their  faith — in  wonderful  measure, 
but  still,  for  many  of  them,  below  their  ambition.  To  recognize 
this  hard  fact  is  not  an  admission  of  cowardice;  it  is  mere 
honesty — honesty  toward  the  ideal  of  academic  culture, 
honesty  toward  the  generous  impulse  that  lifts  blundering 
hands  to  drag  it  down.  To  the  many,  as  to  the  fe\y.  Academe 
must  pay  its  debts  in  sterling. 

And,  by  a  swift  turn  of  time,  the  upholding  of  the  academic 
gold  standard  is  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the  newest  of 
academic  organizations.  The  burden  is  borne  by  the  whole 
body;  but  it  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  department  of 
English.  The  swift  promotion  of  this  one  member  has  not 
been  without  that  civil  strife  deprecated  in  the  apostolic  figure. 
The  hand  said  to  the  foot,  Have  I  need  of  thee?  The  new 
humanity  had  to  fight  for  mere  recognition  from  the  elder 
humanities.  Now  that  it  has  advanced  from  recognition  to 
predominance,  the  reviving  of  old  disputes  would  be  futile. 
Not  so  the  measuring  of  the  new  service  by  the  old  challenges. 
Shall  we  not  cheapen  culture,  said  our  stout  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  elevating  to  the  rank  of  college  courses  what 
ought  to  be  pursued,  as  it  has  been  pursued,  at  home  for 
pleasure  ?  And  again,  with  more  weight,  Are  we  not  making 
in  effect  new  territory  out  of  old?  This  land  of  English  is 
land  of  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  history.  Or 
will  you  take  upon  yourselves  alone  the  guardianship  of  literary 
culture?  These  were  the  challenges,  not  of  bigotry,  but  of 
conservatism.  They  had  at  their  back  a  noble  tradition. 
They  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  we  are  to  make  of  English  what 
we  are  bound  to  make,  alike  by  promise  and  by  suddenly  ex- 
panded opportunity. 

Concession  to  popularity  need  not  be  inferred  from  the 
flocking  of  students.     Certainly  no  other  college  study  is  so 
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widely  popular  as  English ;  but  we  may  as  easily  infer  that  it 
answers  a  need  of  the  throng  as  that  it  merely  answers  a 
wish.  Besides,  popularity  in  itself  is  evil  only  to  that  jealousy 
for  culture  which  ungenerously  resists  the  diffusion  of  culture. 
Few  indeed  should  any  longer  maintain  the  assumption  that 
the  way  is  slippery  and  downward  because  it  is  broad,  or  that 
the  older  ways  are  upward  in  proportion  as  they  are  kept 
narrow.  But  how  is  it  come  to  pass  that  the  popularity  of  the 
vernacular  literature  dispenses  many  students  from  knowing 
any  other,  that,  in  the  parlance  of  the  campus,  literature  means 
English  literature  ?  The  Philistine  view  that  English  is  litera- 
ture, the  other  languages  merely  language,  if  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed because  of  arrogance  or  malfeasance  in  teachers  of 
English,  at  any  rate  has  not  prevailed,  as  they  have  too  readily 
assumed,  simply  because  of  bigotry  or  pedantry  in  teachers  of 
other  tongues.  If  the  perverse  assumption  of  the  campus  has 
not  been  explicitly  encouraged,  it  has  too  often  been  implicitly 
accepted.  That  the  vernacular  must  be  every  one's  readiest 
approach  to  literary  culture  permits  no  one  to  tolerate  the  use 
of  it  as  the  only  means.  Rather  this  is  to  narrow  and  degrade 
the  whole  conception.  When  students  will  be  heaping  up 
to  themselves  courses  in  modern  English  literature,  will 
the  professors  of  the  new  school  simply  shake  their  heads, 
deploring,  like  actors,  the  fondness  of  their  public?  Or  will 
they  strictly  set  themselves  against  an  instant  danger?  To 
see  that  ''  advanced "  courses  compel  advance,  instead  of 
opening  another  door  into  the  same  room;  to  restrict  those 
studies  of  recent  phases  which  demand,  for  discussion  that  is 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  conversation,  background;  to  insist 
progressively  on  those  larger  relations  which  make  real 
progress  in  any  literature  dependent  on  appreciation  of  some 
other  literature — this  is  the  way  of  faithfulness.  Only  so 
are  they  of  the  favorite  school  guides  and  philosophers  as  well 
as  friends. 

But  is  not  a  great  part  of  the  service  rendered  to  culture  by 
college  courses  in  English  the  teaching  of  men  to  read? 
Assuredly  the  habit  of  reading,  among  our  young  barbarians, 
is  neither  too  common  nor  too  discriminating.     Therefore  a 
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legitimate  object,  a  legitimate  use  of  popularity,  is  stimulation. 
But  if  the  college  is  to  give  more  than  the  school,  the  uni- 
versity extension,  and  the  popular  lecture,  it  cannot  rely  on 
stimulation  mainly,  or  even  largely.  The  college  teacher  of 
English,  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  so  strong  is  the  drift 
toward  his  subject,  must  be  scrupulous  to  keep  himself  pure 
from  the  sensational.  Because  there  is  great  cry  for  the  ap- 
plication of  English  as  a  philosopher's  stone,  making  gold 
forthwith,  he  must  renounce  that  alchemy  for  slower  science. 
If  our  colleges  suffered  of  old  from  a  certain  remoteness  of 
subjects  and  of  treatment,  they  may  suffer  none  the  less  to-day 
from  familiarity. 

The  second  objection,  that  English  is  not  a  definite,  separate 
field,  has  been  answered  too  clearly  by  experience  to  require 
further  discussion  of  theory.  Tho  the  vernacular  is  indeed 
the  medium  of  most  studies,  the  separate  study  of  it  has  an 
approved  importance.  No  one  any  longer  disputes  the  place 
of  the  English  language  among  the  other  languages  for 
linguistic  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  practically 
divorcing  language  from  literature,  which  was  urged  against 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  later  against  French  and  German,  by  the 
champions  of  English,  crept  into  their  own  camp.  Whereas 
the  older  teaching  had  suffered  language  to  crowd  literature 
until  the  plea  for  the  classics  as  humanities  was  no  longer  con- 
vincing to  the  majority,  the  new  teaching  let  literature  crowd 
language  to  a  point  of  grave  danger.  Happily  the  strife  of 
ancients  and  moderns  forced  reform  on  both  camps.  Hetlas 
above  ground  appeals  once  more  to  the  soul;  and  England  has 
looked  to  her  foundations.  Very  significant  to  academic  cul- 
ture is  the  revival  of  the  good  old  word  philology  in  its  good 
old  comprehension  of  both  language  and  literature. 

Another  plea  for  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  English  con- 
tained implicitly  a  great  promise.  In  urging  the  peculiar  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  vernacular  of  teaching  literature  as 
literature  the  new  school  implicitly  agreed  to  teach  so.  It 
declared  as  its  great  concern  the  immediate  approach  open 
thru  the  language  understood  of  all  to  literary  apprecia- 
tion.    Literary  appreciation  the  elder  schools  might  serve,  as  in 
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the  past  they  had  served,  indirectly;  but  for  an  increasing  mass 
of  students  the  foreign  tongue  was  a  medium  far  from  trans- 
parent. It  was  to  be  the  distinct  office  of  English  to  bring 
this  mass  directly  to  literature.  Now  literature  is  a  product 
delicately  complex,  made  of  history  past,  of  society  present, 
and  of  the  artistic  individuality.  All  these  aspects  invite  at- 
tention; all  come  fairly  within  the  purview  of  a  chair  of 
English  as  necessary  both  to  full  comprehension  and  to  exact 
appreciation;  but  not  all  alike.  If  the  professor  of  English 
is  not  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  professorship  of  things  in 
general,  he  must  depend  largely  for  the  first  two  aspects  on 
men  who  should,  at  any  rate,  view  them  more  widely  and 
wisely  than  he.  The  independent  value  of  the  teaching  of 
English  can  be  realized  only  by  beginning  with  frank  recogni- 
tion of  these  points  of  natural  dependence.  For  lack  of  such 
recognition  have  come  not  a  few  failures  to  keep  the  great 
promise.  Men  that  should  know  better  have  gone  on  doling 
out  biography  and  summarizing  society  in  the  bad  old  fashion 
discarded  by  the  teaching  to  which  these  matters  in  the  first 
instance  belong.  To  call  this  the  teaching  of  literature  has 
the  sole  advantage  of  evading  judgment  upon  it  as  the  teaching 
of  history  or  sociology. 

Such  teaching  is  even  farther  astray  in  that  it  lays  false 
emphasis.  Its  fault  is  not  only  in  teaching  these  accessories  to 
the  study  of  literature  badly,  but  in  teaching  them  too  much, 
in  using  Taine's  doctrine  of  the  milieu  as  singly  sufficient. 
For  the  title  asserted  by  English  is  proved  by  primary  con- 
sideration of  literary  expression,  of  artistic  product,  of  form. 
Its  proper  approach  is  from  this  side.  Considering  both  poem 
and  poet,  both  drama  and  dramatist,  it  properly  seeks  the  man 
thru  his  work.  And  in  effect,  if  it  reverse  this  natural  process, 
it  may — it  often  does — fail  to  emerge  upon  its  own  field.  For 
dwelling  so  long  on  the  artist  and  his  time  it  may  hardly  reach 
the  art  at  all.  Doubtless  some  men  of  letters,  DeQuincey  for 
example,  and  Rossetti,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  extrinsic 
conditions;  but  these  are  not  the  great  men  of  letters,  and  they 
are  exceptions.  In  general  we  learn  from  the  writing  that  about 
the  writer,  not  only  which  he  w^ished  us  to  know,  but  which 
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alone  is  for  the  study  of  literature  worth  knowing.  His 
eminence  is  that  he  expressed  himself.  His  expression  is  the 
proper  matter  of  literary  study.  That  he  was  an  unfaithful 
husband,  or  threw  his  cook  out  of  window,  or  found  anarchy 
or  handicraft  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  society, — such 
facts  may  have  some  importance  as  contributory;  but  in  so 
far  as  a  college  chair  of  English  deals  in  them  as  staple  it 
competes,  on  the  one  hand,  with  other  departments  better 
equipped  for  extracting  their  significance,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  popular  lecture.  Far  from  teaching  literature 
as  literature,  it  is  hardly  teaching  literature  at  all. 

Out  of  its  own  mouth,  then,  shall  English  in  college  be 
judged;  and  if  so  it  be  in  times  and  places  found  wanting,  so 
also  it  has  won  its  , highest  praise.  Its  best  achievement,  in 
drawing  thru  the  vernacular  all  literary  studies  toward  literary 
culture,  vindicates  its  position  among  humane  letters.  But 
the  very  eminence  of  the  men  who  have  kept  faith  with  that 
ideal  is  the  sharpest  reminder  that  no  indulgence  in  the  otiose, 
no  concession  to  the  impatient,  can  be  permitted  to  those  who 
keep  the  gates  of  culture.  The  peculiar  duty  imposed  by 
peculiar  opportunity  is  to  see  that  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
literature  shall  not  remain  provincial,  that  wherein  one  mem- 
ber profiteth  all  the  members  shall  rejoice.  That  the  particular 
gain  shall  be  indistinguishable  in  the  general  is  the  very  idea  of 
culture.  While  it  renounces  the  papacy  of  letters  to  which  it 
has  been  elevated  by  college  Philistines,  English  achieves  the 
vindication  of  its  proper  title  ultimately  by  opening  literature 
in  its  literary  aspects.  To  slight  this  as  technical  and  dull  is 
to  miss,  with  the  Philistines,  the  liberal  scope  of  art.  What 
Aristotle  preached,  what  Shakspere  practiced,  is  larger,  more 
enduring,  more  vital,  than  the  pebbles  in  the  mouth  of  De- 
mosthenes or  even  the  repulse  of  the  Armada.  By  inculcating 
appreciation  of  literature  in  elucidating  the  literary  significance 
of  literary  forms  shall  English  be  ultimately  justified  of  her 
children. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


Ill 

TRAINING   OF   TECHNICAL   CHEMISTS^ 

The  world's  growth  in  manufacturing  industries  has  in- 
creased enormously  during  the  last  century.  This  marked 
progress  has  resulted  from  a  greater  and  more  widely  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  their  application.  In  this  great 
advance  the  United  States,  aided  by  her  wonderful  and  vast 
natural  resources,  has  taken  a  very  important  part.  In  1850 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  United  States  was 
$1,000,000,000.  This  has  increased  to  the  astonishing 
figure  of  $13,000,000,000  in  1900,  while  the  value  of 
unmanufactured  agricultural  products  was  estimated  at 
$4,000,000,000. 

In  bringing  about  this  great  increase,  chemistry,  assisted  by 
engineering,  has  played  a  most  important  part.  Our  iron  and 
steel  industries,  our  whole  field  of  metallurgy,  and  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  great  industries,  would  have  remained  in  a 
crude,  dormant  state  had  it  not  been  for  the  important  work 
of  the  chemist  and  his  more  practical  brother,  the  technical 
chemist.  When  we  realize  that  the  value  of  our  manufactured 
products  is  three  times  as  great  as  our  agricultural  products, 
it  is  plain  to  see  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  of  the  chemist, 
and  especially  the  technical  chemist,  in  the  successful  operat- 
ing, maintenance,  and  improvement  of  our  manufacturing 
industries. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the  number  of 
chemists  engaged  in  active  work  in  this  country  has  greatly 
increased.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  they  have 
increased  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  that  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  products.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  their  importance  is  more  and  more  recognized.     Twenty 

■■  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1904. 
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years  ago  there  were  many  establishments  turning  out  manu- 
factured products  where  no  chemists  were  employed;  these 
firms  have  since  engaged  chemists  with  the  result  that  a 
marked  improvement  in  cost  and  in  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  has  been  effected. 

We  are  still  very  backward  in  this  country  in  the  employ- 
ment of  chemists  when  we  compare  our  position  with  that  of 
Germany,  especially  in  the  chemical  industry  itself.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  Germany  for  one  concern  (as  in  the  Badische 
Anilin  u.  Soda  Fabrik)  to  employ  over  400  chemists.  We 
find  in  Germany  that  the  highly  educated  technical  chemists 
have  done  remarkable  work  in  improving  the  chemical  in- 
dustrial condition  of  that  country,  placing  it  far  ahead  of  all 
nations  in  many  branches,  such  as  the  great  coal-tar  color 
industry. 

In  the  industrial  strife  which  has  been  waging  for  some 
time  between  Germany  and  England,  the  former  has  gained 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  technical  education  is  more  widely 
diffused  in  Germany  than  in  England.  As  an  instance  of  this. 
I  quote  an  extract  from  the  Spectator,  of  December  5,  1903, 
being  a  reprint  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Haldane  before  the  Liberal 
League,  wherein  he  explains  that  the  industries  of  England 
have  declined  not  because  the  goods  manufactured  are  kept  out 
of  foreign  markets  by  protective  duties,  but  because  the  goods 
themselves  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  foreign  countries :. 

"  The  German  manufacturers  make  a  finer  quality  of 
cellulose  than  the  English  manufacturers.  We  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  it  so  white  as  they  do,  and  for  many  of 
the  uses  to  which  collulose  is  now  put,  whiteness  is  an  essential 
quality.  How  did  the  German  manufacturers  set  about  ob- 
taining this  whiteness?  Twelve  of  them,"  says  Mr.  Haldane, 
"  combined  together  and  put  down  £100,000,  providing  besides 
£12,000  a  year,  and  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  near  the 
great  university,  founded  an  institution  which  we  have  nothing 
like  in  this  country.  They  had  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  they  could  get  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  at  the  head  of  it;  they  gave  him  a  large  salary;  they 
employed    under    him    the    best    highly    technically    trained 
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assistants  that  the  university  and  the  technical  schools  of 
Berlin  could  produce.  .  .  Whenever  they  had  a  problem,  when- 
ever they  found  that  the  British  manufacturer  was  making 
his  celluloid  a  little  whiter,  they  said  to  their  experts,  Will 
you  show  us  how  to  make  ours  whiter  still?  The  investiga- 
tors were  set  to  work  and  we  were  beaten  nearly  out  of  the 
field." 

In  this  country  there  are  numerous  examples  where  the 
technical  chemists  have  immensely  improved  manufacturing 
conditions  either  by  lowering  costs  or  by  producing  a  higher 
quality  of  product.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  plant  in  the 
country  turning  out  products  requiring  chemical  skill  where 
marked  improvements  could  not  be  made  by  the  very  best  work 
of  technical  chemists,  in  effecting  changes  that  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel,  in  recoveries  from  waste  products  or 
by  producing  better  material. 

Before  deciding  on  the  best  methods  of  training  our 
technical  chemists,  we  must  see  that  they  are  sufficiently 
educated  in  the  proper  lines  to  enable  them  to  readily  become 
technical  chemists  of  great  value.  During  my  long  experience 
in  connection  with  chemical  manufacturing  and  metallurgical 
work  I  have  been  forced  to  the  full  realization  that  the  ma- 
jority of  chemists  who  are  employed  as  analysts,  technical 
chemists,  and  as  works  or  department  managers,  have  per- 
fected themselves  in  chemistry  alone  and  seem  to  have 
neglected  the  importance  of  physics  and  engineering.  If  one 
wishes  to  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  such  work  he  should 
not  undertake  the  problem  at  all  unless  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  perfect  his  mathematics  and  become  thoroly  familiar 
with  physics  as  well  as  mechanical  engineering. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake  that  the  term  technical  chemist  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  chemists  who  are  obliged  to  apply 
chemistry  in  manufacturing  processes.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  they  been  called  chemical  engineers,  for  this  might 
have  induced  the  study  of  chemical  engineering  in  the  colleges 
many  years  ago.  I  feel  certain  that,  had  this  been  done,  our 
industrial  situation  would  have  been  much  further  advanced 
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than  at  present,  and  the  standing  of  practical  chemists  would 
have  been  higher  and  their  value  more  highly  esteemed  than 
is  the  case.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  metallurgist  as  a  technical 
metallurgist,  a  miner  as  a  technical  miner,  or  an  electrician  as 
a  technical  electrician.  The  metallurgist  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  metallurgical  engineer,  the  miner  a  mining  engineer  and  an 
electrician  who  applies  electricity,  an  electrical  engineer.  In 
all  of  these  positions  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
application  of  chemistry.  It  would  appear  that  when  young 
men  aspired  to  become  chemists  they  looked  upon  the  great 
chemists  as  supreme  beings.  They  also  considered  mechanical 
engineering,  with  its  machinery,  machine  shop,  and  foundry, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  chemist;  they  left  college  know- 
ing nothing  of  mechanical  engineering,  and,  of  course,  were 
totally  unfit  to  take  positions  as  works  managers  or  wherever 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  chemistry  in  a  large  way.  I  have 
known  cases  where  young  men,  who  were  exceedingly  clever  as 
chemists,  but  totally  ignorant  of  engineering  and  as  unpractical 
as  one  could  imagine,  were  placed  at  once  in  positions  of  practi- 
cal responsibility  in  small  chemical  works.  No  more  cruel  act 
could  possibly  be  done  to  the  chemist.  The  business  managers 
were  not  practical,  and  had  neither  studied  engineering  nor 
chemistry.  Of  course,  many  of  the  chemists  who  were  placed 
in  such  positions  proved  utter  failures,  and  for  this  reason 
many  of  the  practical  business  men  twenty-five  years  ago 
doubted  the  value  of  chemists  in  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing. Had  these  young  chemists  been  chemical  engineers,  and 
had  the  business  managers  received  a  moderate  education  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  chemistry,  the  combination  would 
have  resulted  in  a  marked  success  instead  of  failure. 

When  we  notice  the  enormous  field  in  manufacturing  in  this 
country,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  study  of  mechanical 
engineering  should  be  very  much  more  general  than  at  pres- 
ent. I  have  known  chemists  who  have  not  studied  engineering 
who,  when  placed  on  practical  work,  realized  their  deficiencies 
and  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  at  night  schools 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  properly  apply  their  chemical  knowl- 
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edge.  After  men  have  gone  thru  a  regular  course  in  chem- 
ical engineering  they  should  be  trained,  as  far  as  possible, 
before  leaving  college,  in  a  thoroly  practical  manner  In  the 
application  of  chemistry  as  well  as  in  examples  of  engineering 
problems. 

The  greater  the  application  of  chemistry,  the  more  impor- 
ant  becomes  the  combining  of  mechanical  training  with  chemi- 
cal training.  Our  colleges  should  consider  this  matter  more 
seriously  than  ever,  and  do  their  best  to  make  the  course  in 
chemical  engineering  as  complete  and  perfect  in  every  way  as 
possible.  This  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  our  young  men  who 
desire  to  make  a  success  in  the  great  field  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing; it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  successfully  rival  the  highest  Euro- 
pean competition  and  obtain  our  full  share  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  manufactured  products.  Many  of  our 
manufacturers  would  receive  the  highly  educated  chemical 
engineer  with  open  arms,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  earnest  belief 
in  the  importance  of  this  matter  they  would  gladly  make  neces- 
sary endowments  to  assist  the  colleges  in  carrying  out  this  im- 
portant work.  The  colleges  should  court  their  assistance  by 
receiving  all  the  practical  suggestions  that  would  enable  them 
to  readily  turn  out  men  so  well  educated  and  trained  that  they 
would  very  easily  become  valuable  chemical  engineers. 

Chemical  engineering  necessitates  a  greater  variety  of  engi- 
neering than  all  the  other  branches  of  engineering  combined. 
In  designing  the  apparatus  that  is  employed  in  conducting  the 
endless  variety  of  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes,  every 
known  metal  and  alloy  is  used  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
form.  All  kinds  of  brick  are  used,  acid,  basic,  neutral,  and 
vitreous ;  glass,  all  sorts  of  pottery-ware,  porcelain,  stone,  rub- 
ber, coke,  asphalt,  wood,  cements,  etc.,  and  these  in  every  com- 
bination and  form  which  the  best  chemical  engineering  skill 
can  devise  to  improve  old  methods  and  properly  conduct  new 
processes.  In  order  to  select  the  best  material  with  which  to 
carry  on  difficult  problems,  the  chemical  engineer  must  have  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  chemicals 
tinder  all  conditions  of  solution  and  heat,  upon  all  known  sub- 
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stances  which  could  be  employed  to  carry  on  the  processes. 
Generally,  in  new  problems,  carefully  conducted  investigations 
have  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale  to  show  conclusively  the  best 
substances  that  should  be  used. 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of  plants  and  apparatus 
the  chemical  engineer  has  not  only  to  select  the  most  suitable 
material,  but  he  must  so  carefully  study  the  function  of  every 
detail  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used  that  each  part  will  success- 
fully meet  the  full  requirements.  Each  and  every  part  must  be 
in  proportion  to  what  it  has  to  do ;  everything  must  be  propor- 
tionately strong  and  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  always 
avoiding  unnecessary  extremes  in  order  to  curtail  the  first  cost 
of  the  plant.  The  desired  end  must  be  met  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible manner  and  the  devices  so  arranged  that,  while  operating, 
they  will  be  so  nearly  automatic  that  good  results  will  be 
achieved  with  the  least  possible  labor.  The  plants  must  be  so 
designed  that  the  greatest  yields  will  be  obtained  and  the 
finest  products  turned  out. 

But  after  all  this  is  done  the  chemical  engineer  will  not  be 
thoroly  skillful  and  up-to-date  unless  he  designs  every  part  of 
the  apparatus  so  that  it  will  last  the  longest  possible  time. 
Everything  must  be  arranged  so  that  when  repairs  are  required 
they  can  be  made  with  the  least  expense. 

For  the  successful  operating,  maintaining,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  plants  where  chemical  skill  is  employed,  the 
manager  or  superintendent  and  his  assistants  must  be  trained 
not  merely  in  chemistry,  but  in  mechanical  engineering  as  well. 
Training  in  business  and  departmental  management  is  also 
highly  desirable.  However  perfectly  a  plant  and  its  apparatus 
may  be  designed  and  erected,  it  will  not  necessarily  give  suc- 
cessful results  unless  every  machine,  furnace,  still,  condenser, 
tower,  etc.,  is  operated  under  the  management  of  a  man  who 
is  fully  conversant  with  the  function  of  every  detail  of  the 
apparatus.  In  order  to  obtain  in  every  way  the  best  possible 
results,  the  superintendent  is  greatly  handicapped  if  he  has  not 
received  a  full  education  and  practical  training  in  chemical 
engineering.  Without  the  proper  scientific  knowledge  that 
(governs  all  the  operations,  he  never  fully  understands  the  true 
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reason  for  all  the  things  that  are  done  under  his  control.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  such  unintelligent  management  results  in 
the  continuance  of  a  low  standard  of  skill  in  all  the  working 
force  under  him.  The  apparatus  is  not  run  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, thus  lowering  the  quality  and  raising  the  cost  of  the 
goods  produced.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  superintendent  is 
properly  educated  in  chemical  engineering  and  has  had  a 
proper  training  as  an  assistant  superintendent  or  practical 
investigator,  and  especially  if  he  has  a  natural  fondness  for 
machinery  and  mechanics,  then  success  will  crown  all  his  work. 
Whenever  there  is  a  difficulty — something  breaks  down  and 
bad  results  follow — then  he  will  at  once  clearly  define  the 
reason  for  the  trouble  and  take  the  proper  steps  in  completely 
correcting  the  evil.  He  gives  true  reasons  for  everything  that 
is  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the  plant.  He  sees  much 
going  on  that  is  unreasonable,  and  step  by  step  he  brings  the 
unsatisfactory  work  up  to  a  higher  and  higher  standard.  His 
assistants  are  chemical  engineeers,  and  he  inspires  great  confi- 
dence and  interest  in  them  by  a  course  of  a  training  that  causes 
them  to  think  and  reason  from  every  standpoint,  so  that  before 
taking  action,  everything  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
chemical,  physical,  engineering,  business,  and  labor  sides  of 
the  problem  in  hand,  is  most  carefully  considered. 

By  such  a  course  of  training  the  young  men  learn  to  think 
systematically  and,  guided  by  a  master  of  the  art,  they  rapidly 
learn  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  education  in  applying  it  to 
important  practical  work.  It  is  quite  natural  for  the  impulsive 
youth  to  put  into  practice  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  his 
mind.  In  the  practical  training  that  he  should  receive  I  must 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  him  consider 
every  problem  most  carefully  and  from  all  sides,  before  taking 
action.  In  this  manner  he  will  acquire  a  habit  of  not  acting 
quickly  or  without  deep  consideration.  You  will  find  that 
men  who  have  thus  been  made  to  think  and  reason  broadly  and 
in  a  systematic  manner,  will  put  into  practice  what  may  be 
considered  good  sound  judgment.  Such  men  are  bound  to 
make  a  success  in  the  practical  application  of  their  chemical 
engineering. 
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In  a  large  chemical  or  metallurgical  works,  or  any  other 
establishment  where  the  processes  are  controlled  by  chemical 
analysis  and  where  the  raw  and  finished  products  are  bought 
and  sold  for  values  governed  by  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  well-appointed  chemical  laboratory.  In  large  plants 
where  many  chemists  are  employed,  an  able  chemist  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  analytical  as  well  as  the  research  laboratory; 
the  chemists  in  the  analytical  laboratory  are  not  always  college 
graduates,  as  most  of  the  work  is  of  a  routine  nature,  requiring 
great  skill  in  manipulation,  but  not  necessarily  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  These  men,  when  confined  to  this 
work,  have  no  opportunity  to  employ  engineering  skill  except 
in  perfecting  the  apparatus  used  in  making  chemical  analyses. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  analyses  are  accurate 
and  quickly  performed.  On  very  important  work,  such  as 
analyses  made  for  settlements  on  raw  material  and  finished 
products,  analyses  are  run  in  duplicate  and  settlements  made  on 
a  split  between  the  buyer's  and  seller's  results.  This  competi- 
tion encourages  very  accurate  work  on  the  part  of  the  analysts, 
and  they  become  very  skillful. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  well-managed  industrial  laboratories 
to  often  investigate  the  analytical  methods  used  in  order  to 
determine  their  accuracy,  reliability,  ease,  and  quickness  of 
performance.  Old  methods  of  analysis  are  thus  improved, 
new  methods  invented,  and  new  methods  of  others  compared 
and  adopted,  if  found  the  most  suitable.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  most  desirable  analytical  methods 
used  in  the  laboratories  of  our  important  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  colleges  would  do  well  to  look  into  these  methods 
as  far  as  posssible,  and  thus  keep  abreast  with  the  best  practice 
to  aid  them  in  teaching  analytical  methods. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  training  of  analysts  in  large 
laboratories  should  not  be  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  the  standing  of  the  work  done  in  these  labora- 
tories to  run  down.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  economize  too  much 
in  the  laboratory  by  employing  too  few  analysts  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  practical  managers  from  receiving  all  the  information 
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required  to  intelligently  control  the  various  processes  in  the 
factory. 

After  men  have  been  a  few  years  in  an  industrial  laboratory 
they,  as  a  rule,  desire  positions  in  the  works.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion when  we  find  a  chemist  from  college  who  has  studied 
mechanical  engineering ;  for  this  reason  only  very  few  chemists 
become  good  candidates,  qualified  for  giving  proper  attention 
to  large  factory  processes  where  the  many  complicated  devices 
require  engineering  as  well  as  chemical  skill.  I  have  known 
many  of  the  men  in  a  laboratory  to  study  mechanical  engineer- 
ing either  at  night  schools  or  with  correspondence  schools.  It 
would  have  appeared  the  part  of  wisdom  for  such  men  to  have 
taken  a  course  at  college  in  mechanical  engineering  as  well  as 
in  chemistry,  thus  fitting  them  for  a  wider  field  of  work  in  their 
chosen  vocation,  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  make  greater 
advancements. 

The  future  success  of  any  well-established  industrial  institu- 
tion of  a  chemical  nature  is  in  grave  peril  if  it  does  not  have  an 
investigation  or  research  department.  The  manager  of  this 
department  must  be  by  education  a  chemical  engineer.  He 
should  have  had  much  experience  as  a  practical  business  man- 
ager of  plants,  and  a  direct  acquaintance  in  the  designing, 
reconstruction,  and  repairs  of  the  same.  This  department 
must  have  a  properly  equipped  research  laboratory.  The  head 
of  this  research  laboratory  must  be  possessed  of  very  high 
attainments  as  a  chemist  and  physicist,  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  mechanical  engineering.  His  work  thru  life  will  be 
stamped  with  the  greatest  success  if  he  has  been  trained  in 
college  in  methodical  methods  of  thinking,  as  applied  to  orig- 
inal work,  and  to  many  examples  of  practical  investigations  and 
experimentations.  The  chemists  under  him  should  have  re- 
ceived the  same  education  and  training  at  college.  It  is  desir- 
able that  this  department  should  have  the  capacity  to  investigate 
new  processes  that  are  presented,  and  if  they  look  promising, 
a  small  working  plant  should  be  constructed  and  operated  by 
them  to  fully  prove  the  value  of  the  method  and  to  give  the 
necessary  practical  data  to  be  used  in  the  designs  of  a  large  and 
fully  equipped  plant.    This  department  will  keep  in  touch  with 
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everything  that  is  pubHshed,  either  in  technical  journals  or 
patent  reports,  having  a  bearing  on  the  work  under  consid- 
eration. All  the  processes  in  the  company's  works  will  be 
carefully  investigated  by  them,  to  locate  and  devise  means  for 
preventing  losses  in  gases,  liquid  and  solid  waste  material,  and 
thus  increase  the  yield  of  the  useful  products.  They  work  up 
methods  for  making  useful  products  from  waste  material. 
Much  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  working  up  means  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  various  finished  products.  They  are 
also  busily  engaged  in  working  up  new  processes,  putting  the 
same  into  practice,  and  thus  entirely  supplanting  the  old 
methods. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  to  become  a  skillful 
or  trained  investigator  in  a  research  chemical  laboratory 
requires : 

1.  A  proper  education  at  college  as  a  chemical  engineer, 
especially  full  in  chemistry. 

2.  Training  at  college  in  original  thought  as  applied  to 
practical  investigation,  and  to  working  up  and  improving 
processes. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  divide  the  work 
of  one  man  between  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering; 
that  the  chemist  must  be  solely  a  chemist,  and  the  engineer  an 
engineer  alone.  I  admit  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
chemists  have  to  devote  all  their  time  to  pure  chemistry,  and 
in  certain  lines  of  theoretical  and  research  work.  The  great 
majority  of  chemists  in  this  country,  however,  are  engaged 
in  practical  work  where  they  need  engineering  assistance,  and 
in  such  cases  the  chemist  who  is  not  an  engineer  would  have 
to  consult  the  engineer  for  practical  advice,  and  the  engineer 
seeks  chemical  assistance  from  the  chemist,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  obtains  but  little  satisfaction. 

My  experience  forces  me  to  feel  that  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  various  problems  must  come  from  a  brain  that  can 
think  both  in  chemistry  and  engineering.  The  dignity  and 
fame  of  chemistry  will  not  be  injured  by  joining  in  close  union 
with  engineering.  Indeed,  the  real  value  and  glory  of  chem- 
istry comes  from  its  application  to  useful  products  that  add 
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comfort  and  happiness  to  the  human  race.  These  appHcations 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  engineering. 

AppHed  chemistry  would  be  greatly  benefited  in  this  country 
if  the  colleges  would  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  manufac- 
turer. The  professors  of  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing would  do  well  to  study  more  carefully  the  educational 
requirements  as  found  in  some  of  our  large  works,  where  the 
advantages  of  a  well-directed  knowledge  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing are  clearly  shown.  I  am  sure  the  broad-minded  manufac- 
turers would  gladly  co-operate  in  this  important  work,  seeing 
plainly  that  it  must  result  in  a  general  advantage  to  our  indus- 
tries, and  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  our  whole  country. 
The  best  way  to  carry  on  this  work  would  be  to  employ  a  plan 
that  has  been  in  successful  practice  at  Brown  University  for 
the  last  few  years.  They  carefully  select  from  their  alumni  a 
separate  committee  for  each  department  of  study.  These  com- 
mittees visit  the  college  once  or  more  a  year;  they  consult  and 
exchange  views  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  they  repre- 
sent. Each  member  reports  his  recommendations  to  the  chair- 
man of  his  committee,  who  incorporates  the  same  in  his  report 
to  the  president  of  the  college.  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  assist  the  chemical  department  of  Brown 
University.  I  recommended  to  them  to  have  a  course  in  chem- 
ical engineering,  and,  indeed,  outlined  a  four-year  and  a  five- 
year  course,  giving  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each 
study. 

The  more  perfectly  and  completely  chemistry  is  applied  by 
engineering  assistance,  the  greater  will  be  the  volume  of  manu- 
factured products  and  the  larger  will  be  the  field  for  chemistry. 
May  our  American  colleges  stand  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  turning  out  chemical  engineers  having  such 
great  ability  that  they  can  easily  lead  our  manufacturers  to  an 
unapproachable  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  perfection. 

J.  B.  F.  Herreshoff 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

There  are  districts  in  New  York  City  where  the  population 
is  so  essentially  foreign  in  character  that  thousands  of  children 
enter  the  elementary  schools  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  English  speech. 

This  is  especially  true  of  that  densely  populated  portion  of 
Manhattan  known  as  the  "  lower  East  Side." 

But  these  conditions  are  not  confined  to  New  York.  Many 
of  the  great  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  have  similar,  if 
not  as  extensive,  districts  of  foreign  population. 

In  New  York,  however,  the  problem  has  assumed  such  im- 
portance that  a  special  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  teaching 
of  these  foreign  children  has  been  prepared  by  District  Super- 
intendents Straubenmuller,  Haaren,  and  Shimer,  working  in 
the  First  School  Division  of  Manhattan.  This  syllabus  was 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  prescribed  in  the  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  first  school  years. 

This  movement,  probably  the  first  systematic  effort  to  teach 
English  speech  side  by  side  with  the  other  objects  in  the  curric- 
ulum, was  indorsed  and  encouraged  by  Division  Superintend- 
ent Davis  and  City  Superintendent  Maxwell.  The  successful 
results  achieved  wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried  more  than 
realized  the  hopes  of  those  interested.  The  number  of  these 
special  foreign  classes  will  probably  be  increased  in  the  near 
future,  and  this  syllabus,  or  something  similar,  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  other  districts  of  the  city. 

These  foreign  children  are  of  two  classes — those  who  come 
to  school  with  practically  no  English  vocabulary;  and  those 
who  command  a  very  limited  range  of  broken  English.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  can  classify  both  under  one  head- 
ing, because  the  methods  to  be  pursued  with  both  classes  are 
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practically  the  same.  Just  here  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
the  methods  to  be  described  are  of  equal  value  in  the  teaching 
of  English-speaking  children,  and  have  been  advanced  and 
used  by  teachers  of  primary  grades.  In  presenting  the  work 
to  these  foreign  classes,  the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid  on 
objective  realistic  teaching. 

English-speaking  children  come  to  school  with  a  vocabulary 
of  some  five  hundred  words.  During  the  first  two  years,  the 
aim  with  such  children  is  not  so  much  to  increase  this  vocabu- 
lary, as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  read  the  symbols  for  the  ideas 
which  they  already  possess.  They  learn  to  associate  form  with 
sound — they  must  learn  to  associate  the  written  or  printed 
symbol  with  the  idea  for  which  it  stands,  that  is,  the  form  must 
suggest  an  idea.  Further  than  this,  the  child  must  learn  to 
translate  the  symbol  into  oral  language,  expressively  rendered. 
With  these  foreign  pupils  the  problem  is  more  complex.  The 
teacher  must  aim  to  build  up  an  English-speaking  vocabulary 
for  the  most  commonplace  actions  and  ideas,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  must  associate  the  spoken  words  which  the  pupil  is  learn- 
ing every  day  with  their  printed  or  written  symbols.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  must  teach  English  speech,  as  well  as 
reading. 

In  this  paper  the  methods  followed  in  the  oral  work  will  be 
presented  first;  then  those  dealing  with  the  reading,  writing, 
and  composition  will  follow  in  order.  The  aim  has  been  to  lay 
aside  all  discussion  of  the  purely  theoretical,  and  to  present 
practical  suggestions  which,  as  they  are  the  outcome  of  actual 
observation  of  classroom  work,  may  prove  available  again  to 
other  practical  teachers. 

The  task  of  teaching  these  children  is  a  most  difficult  one, 
requiring  tact,  skill,  and  patience — and,  therefore,  in  these  first 
years  only  the  most  experiencd,  or  most  able,  teachers  in  the 
corps  should  handle  the  work. 

In  the  special  syllabus  referred  to  above,  model  lessons  are 
given  for  the  work  of  the  first  few  days.  Model  Lesson  I 
deals  with  a  class  of  these  foreign  children  assembled  in  the 
classroom  for  the  first  time.  Children  and  teacher  are  seated. 
The  teacher  calls  from  her  list  of  names,  ''Antonio  Martu- 
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relli."  There  may  not  be  any  response,  but  the  teacher  seeing 
a  self-conscious  look  on  the  face  of  one  of  her  pupils,  looks  at 
this  child,  and  again  says,  "Antonio  Marturelli,  stand !  "  As 
the  teacher  says  stand,  she  rises.  If  the  child  does  not  under- 
stand, the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  list  until  she  calls  a  name 
which  meets  with  a  response,  and  the  child  rises  with  the 
teacher  at  the  order,  "  Stand !  " 

After  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  getting  several  children 
to  respond,  at  least  in  action,  she  returns  to  the  first  name,  and 
this  time  her  efforts  will  probably  meet  with  success.  Then  she 
calls  the  names  of  the  children  standing,  saying  after  each 
name,  ''  Sit !  "  The  teacher  must  be  careful  to.  perform  the 
action  herself  at  the  order,  until  there  is  a  prompt  response 
from  each  child.  When  all  the  pupils  are  seated,  the  teacher 
again  calls  on  one  of  the  confident  ones  to  stand,  and  when  he 
has  done  so,  pointing  to  him,  she  says,  ''  Your  name  is  Paul 
Rocco."  After  getting  several  to  stand,  and  repeating  their 
names  she  points  to  herself  and  says,  ''  My  name  is  Miss 
Brown.  What  is  my  name?"  Each  pupil  in  turn  says,  as 
best  he  may,  ''  Miss  Brown."  Then  she  asks  in  turn  the  names 
of  those  standing.  ''  What  is  your  name?  "  Answer,  "  Paul 
Rocco."  "  Paul  Rocco,  sit."  The  teacher  emphasizes  words 
^'  my "  and  "  your."  In  this  lesson  she  has  developed  the 
words  "  stand,"  ''  sit,"  "  name,"  "  my,"  "  your,"  "  is,"  and 
"what." 

I  have  adopted  this  lesson  from  the  syllabus  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  teachers  must  follow  in  order  to 
obtain  successful  results  from  these  beginners,  so  different 
from  children  in  other  sections  of  the  city.  Take,  for  example, 
a  class  of  first-year  children  on  Washington  Heights.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  these  children  hear  any  other  speech  than  Eng- 
lish at  home,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trained  to  tell  stories 
to  their  parents  or  to  other  children.  In  the  first  week  in 
school  I  have  heard  such  pupils  converse  In  good  English  with 
their  teachers  for  fully  five  minutes  on  their  games,  their 
vacation,  picking  flowers,  etc. 

With  these  foreign  children  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  But, 
day  by  day,  new  words  are  developed,  and  the  class  is  drilled 
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on  those  already  taught.     The  method  is  oral,  objective,  and 
inductive. 

In  other  model  lessons  in  the  syllabus  the  words  expressive 
of  ordinary  action  are  taught — as,  I  v^alk,  I  run,  I  sing,  I  talk, 
I  have.  Then  names  of  common  objects,  as  cup,  book,  desk, 
room,  and  door.  These  names  are  taught  objectively  and 
always  in  connection  with  verbs  in  ordinary  use;  the  teacher 
saying,  as  she  performs  the  action,  ''  I  stand,"  ''  I  walk  to  the 
door,"  "■  I  open  the  door,"  etc. 

The  teacher  must  know  in  advance  just  what  new  word  or 
words  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  oral  work;  and  whatever 
she  teaches,  be  it  one  or  more  words  a  day,  she  must  do  it 
thoroly.  From  the  beginning,  the  oral  work  should  be  based 
on  sentences  describing  the  most  ordinary  actions,  objects  of 
everyday  experience,  and  blackboard  pictures  drawn  by  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  to  illustrate  the  objects 
used. 

A  table  in  the  classroom,  on  which  are  displayed  such 
objects  as  a  toy  kitchen,  a  toy  store,  a  miniature  farm,  toy 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  tops,  balls,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
Holding  up  a  top,  the  teacher  says  "  top,"  then  calls  on  several 
pupils  to  repeat  the  word.  Then  she  draws  a  picture  of  the  top 
on  the  board  and  again  says  ''  top,"  children  repeating  the 
word  individually  and  collectively.  A  similar  process  is  fol- 
lowed with  other  objects  from  her  collection. 

Next  the  sentence  is  introduced.  ''  I  have  a  top,"  she  says, 
and  calls  for  repetition  by  individual  pupils  and  the  class. 
These  lessons  are  not  to  be  given  as  object  lessons,  but  as 
objective  lessons  in  English.  Later  in  the  work,  the  children 
should  be  led  to  form  sentences  about  these  objects,  using 
action-words  already  learned.  This  work  admits  of  the  great- 
est freedom,  spontaneity,  and  individuality  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  From  the  very  outset  she  must  aim  to  secure  full- 
sentence  answers  to  all  questions  from  her  pupils. 

The  blackboard  drawings  need  not  be  artistic.  Simple  out- 
line, drawn  in  full  view  of  the  class,  are  best.  One  or  two  such 
picture-lessons,  each  illustrating  a  new  word,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  each  new  lesson.    We  must  ever  bear  In  mind  the  fact 
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that  we  are  working  with  children  who  have  no  EngHsh  vocab- 
ulary beyond  what  we  are  building  up  day  by  day  in  the  class- 
room. In  all  this  work  the  teacher  must  pronounce  slowly  and 
enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly,  for,  whereas  with  English- 
speaking  children  the  form  is  of  greatest  importance  (in 
teaching  reading) ,  with  these  children  the  sound  is  of  greatest 
importance. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  ear-training.  The 
pupils  must  be  taught  to  listen  carefully  to  the  teacher,  to 
watch  her  speak,  and  to  imitate  her.  Pupils  have  varying 
ability  to  discriminate  between  sounds.  This  is  especially  true 
of  children  already  trained  in  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language 
or  jargon. 

Special  drills  are  necessary.  Occasionally  the  sounds  of  the 
words,  and  not  the  words  themselves,  should  be  given.  Let 
the  children  tell  the  words.  The  difficulties  of  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  and  articulation  will  vary  with  the  nationality 
of  the  pupils.  As  these  difficulties  appear,  the  teacher  should 
carefully  note  them,  and  reserve  a  list  for  special  drill. 

The  following  list  illustrate  some  of  the  commonest 
errors : 

With  Russian  and  Polish  Jews — I.  Adding  an  extra  "  g  "^ 
or  "  k  "  sound  at  the  end  of  the  final  "  ing." 

II.  "  V  "  sounded  like  "  w,"  and  the  "  w  "  sounded  like  a 

"  V." 

III.  The  rising  inflection  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  where 
the  falling  inflection  is  required.  This  error  may  be  corrected 
by  asking  a  question  and  requiring  an  immediate  answer. 

With  Italian  children— I.  '' Th "  sound,  as  in  ''that," 
"  with,"  and  "  weather." 

II.  Italians  often  place  the  ''  h  "  sound  improperly  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  or  omit  it  altogether  where  it  belongs. 

There  are  other  mistakes  common  to  beginners  against 
which  the  teacher  must  guard. 

I.  The  final  "  g  "  omitted  in  "  ing." 

II.  Dropping  the  final  "  d  "  or  ''  t." 

III.  Omitting  a  letter  altogether,  as  the  ''  r  "  in  "  York/' 
or  in  "  girl." 
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IV.  Introducing  a  letter  or  a  syllable  wrongly,  as  in  ''  sore  " 
for  ''  saw,"  "  umberella  "  for  ''  umbrella." 

From  single  sentences  the  teacher  can  lead  on  to  simple 
stories,  told  by  interrelated,  interdependent  sentences,  as : 

"  I  have  a  book. 

The  book  has  pictures. 

I  like  pictures." 
or, 

"  I  went  to  a  store. 

I  saw  a  book. 

I  liked  the  book. 

I  bought  the  book." 

These  interdependent  sentences  gradually  develop  into 
simple  stories  which  serve  to  concentrate  mental  energy  and 
awaken  interest.  But  only  the  simplest  form  of  expression  can 
be  used,  so  that  the  pupils  may  get  the  content. 

From  the  beginning  the  teacher  should  be  animated,  inter- 
esting, and  sympathetic  in  her  work,  so  that  her  very  expres- 
sion will  often  tell  the  story  to  her  pupils.  Successful  story- 
telling here  calls  for  vivid  narrative  and  presentation.  Facial 
expression,  versatile  intonation,  blackboard  sketches,  picture 
work,  dramatic  action — all  are  necessary,  as  McMurry  states, 
to  make  the  work  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  successful  story  with  these  children  comes  from  their 
•environment  and  life  experience.  The  teachers  give  little  of 
the  myth  and  fairy-tale  in  the  first  two  years,  but  make  much 
of  the  familiar  life-scenes,  familiar  animals,  kindness  to  the  old 
and  weak,  etc.  The  ethical  side  of  the  work  can  thus  be  devel- 
oped and  the  children's  power  of  imagination  awakened.  The 
pupils  should  be  trained  to  tell  back  to  the  teacher  the  stories 
read  or  told  to  them  as  soon  as  they  can  command  a  sufficient 
vocabulary;  but  too  much  time  must  not  be  spent  on  the  repro- 
duction of  set  stories.  Careful  at  all  times  in  choosing  words 
and  expressions  within  the  range  of  her  class,  the  teacher  must 
be  equally  careful  to  avoid  long  stories,  even  In  the  third  year. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  child's  life  that  can  be  used  with 
successful  results  in  teaching  these  pupils  to  speak  English. 
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It  is  their  play.  In  play  the  child  is  herself,  and  the  teacher 
who  watches  her  closely  In  class  and  recess  games  can  get  a 
deep  insight  into  the  interests  and  feelings  of  her  pupils.  In 
the  very  first  weeks  the  teacher  can  introduce  English  words 
and  forms  of  expression  during  these  play  periods.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  experienced  teacher  here  is  self-evident.  Such  a 
teacher  can  encourage  pupils  who  otherwise  would  remain  in 
the  background,  to  speak  during  the  periods  of  play. 

During  the  physical  exercises  certain  pupils  should  be  asked 
to  give  the  directions  which  the  class  obey,  repeating  after  the 
teacher  the  orders,  "Stand!"  "Sit!"  "Face!"  "Forward, 
march !  "  etc.  In  fact,  every  effort,  every  class  exercise,  every 
class  play  must  bear  with  it  something  in  this  training  to  speak 
English. 

READING 

In  teaching  reading  the  first  aim  must  be  to  get  the  pupils  to 
recognize  word-forms.  These  forms  will  suggest  the  ideas 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Later,  there  must  come  the 
expression  of  the  idea — not  merely  word  recognition — and  the 
understanding  of  the  thought  will  be  shown  by  proper 
expression. 

From  the  beginning  the  teacher  uses  objects  and  blackboard 
sketches  as  an  effective  aid.  In  connection  with  each  oral 
lesson  one  or  more  words  may  be  taught  as  reading  zvords. 
For  example,  the  teacher  shows  a  book.  The  class  recognize 
it  and  say  "  book."  The  teacher  draws  a  picture  of  the  book. 
The  pupils  recognize  this  again  and  say  "  book."  Lastly,  the 
teacher  writes  the  word  "  book,"  and  leads  the  child  to  asso- 
ciate the  symbol  with  the  object  or  picture.  The  picture  may 
then  be  erased  and  the. word  left.  The  teacher  says,  "The 
chalk  talks  '  book.'  "  So  with  other  objects  or  toys  which  have 
been  used  In  the  oral  lessons.  All  reading  words  thus  taught 
should  be  kept  on  the  board  in  sight  of  the  class  for  days,  but 
the  position  of  the  words  on  the  board  should  be  changed 
occasionally. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  with  these  foreign  children,  the  great- 
est stress  is  laid  on  the  oral  work,  but  gradually  the  reading  is 
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becoming  more  and  more  an  important  factor.  The  method  to 
be  followed  in  teaching  reading  is  a  combination  of  the 
''  Gouin,"  "  Look-and-Say,"  ''  Word,"  and  "  Phonic  "  methods. 

If  it  is  important  in  all  first  reading  that  the  teacher  go 
slowly  in  taking  up  new  work,  it  is  doubly  so  here.  There  is 
also  special  necessity  for  special  drill.  Too  much  time  must 
not,  however,  be  spent  on  the  word-forms,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
meaning,  otherwise  the  pupils  will  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  construction  of  the  word  and  none  to  its  use. 

From  the  beginning,  in  sentence  reading,  the  teacher  should 
insist  on  the  pupils  reading  the  full  sentence  with  expression. 
Time  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  for  a  study  of  the  sentence 
before  they  attempt  to  read  it  aloud.  In  this  way  the  common 
fault  of  uttering  word  after  word,  with  hesitant  manner,  is 
avoided.  The  first  sentences  read  must  be  the  outcome  of  the 
language  lessons. 

Mechanical  drills  in  word  recognition  are  not  only  very 
useful,  but  also  very  necessary  in  this  work.  These  drills  can 
be  made  interesting  by  means  of  various  devices,  as  rapid 
drills  from  the  board,  from  charts,  from  perception  cards,  etc. 
Vary  these  by  allowing  pupils  to  pick  out  cards  from  the  table 
containing  certain  words,  or  to  pick  out  any  card  and  tell  the 
word.  As  soon  as  children  can  read  the  symbols  for  simple 
actions,  the  orders  may  be  written  on  the  board,  after  the 
teacher  acts  the  thought,  as  ''  I  rise,"  "  I  walk,"  ''  I  open  the 
door,"  "  I  close  the  door."  The  pupils  read  and  obey  the 
orders. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  in  primary  grades  is  of  as 
great  importance  as  the  content  of  the  subject.     Sometimes  it 
is  a  good  plan  in  the  first  year  to  write  a  new  word  on  the 
board  in  a  story,  for  example,  "  I  have  a  fan."    Then  give  a 
fan  to  a  certain  pupil,  and,  asking  him  what  he  has,  point  to 
the  board.    He  reads  the  sentence  for  answer.    Then  develop 
interrelated  sentences,  as  in  the  oral  work. 
*'  I  have  a  fan. 
It  is  my  fan. 
It  is  his  fan. 
It  is  a  red  fan." 
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This  gives  to  the  child  the  power  to  develop  thought  from 
the  printed  words,  and  the  further  power  of  adequate  vocal 
expression.  The  underlying  principles  in  these  reading  les- 
sons, as  in  the  oral  work,  are — the  idea  or  the  object  should 
precede  the  word  and  its  symbol;  the  verb,  the  soul  of  the 
sentence,  comes  first;  action  words  should  accompany  the 
action;  and,  talking  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  far  more  use- 
ful than  talking  or  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  this 
iact — that  eye-training  is  the  foundation  of  good  reading. 
Visualization  of  the  word  or  sentence  from  cards  is  of  great 
value  for  drill  along  this  line.  Even  in  the  first  sentence  read- 
ings the  teacher  should  set  the  ideal  for  correct  expression, 
inflection,  and  intonation.  With  foreign  children  this  is  an 
effort  at  times  seemingly  vain.  But  the  teacher  must  aim 
always  at  natural  tones  in  her  own  reading,  and  insist  on  her 
pupils  doing  the  same  in  the  formal  reading  lessons.  No  books 
need  be  used  for  the  first  ten  weeks.  Good  blackboard  work 
and  charts  will  be  sufficient.  Use  silent  reading  here  as  with 
other  children. 

One  sentence  can  afford  excellent  drill  in  placing  emphasis 
correctly — as: 

I  have  a  very  good  book. 
I  have  a  very  good  book. 
I  have  a  very  good  book. 
/  have  a  very  good  book. 

The  sometime  almost  universal  "  word  "  method  of  teaching 
reading  would  be  a  very  slow  process  with  these  foreign  pupils. 
The  chief  drawback  in  this  ''  word  "  method  was  the  fact  that 
it  kept  the  child  in  constant  dependence  upon  the  teacher. 
Each  new  word  was  a  sort  of  stumbling-block  over  which  he 
had  to  be  helped.  Then,  again,  the  effort  to  memorize  mechan- 
ically the  "  picture  "  of  each  new  word  was  a  tremendous  task 
for  the  child.  There  Is  one  great  gain  in  using  the  phonic 
method  of  teaching  reading,  for  it  gives  the  child  the  power  to 
read  new  words  at  sight,  without  the  teacher's  help. 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  this  subject  of  **  Teaching  English 
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to  Foreigners,"  Superintendent  Maxwell  spoke  of  the  three- 
fold aim  of  the  phonic  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  organs  of  hearing;  secondly,  it  develops  the 
organ  of  articulation,  and  thirdly,  it  makes  the  child  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant  in  learning  to  read. 

We  can  readily  see  the  force  of  this  statement.  In  order 
to  present  a  model  for  her  pupils  to  follow,  the  teacher  must 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly;  the  children  are  trained  to  listen 
carefully,  so  as  to  hear  clearly  what  is  said.  Then,  the  pupils 
must  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
speech.  They  are  thus  led  to  vocalize  correctly.  In  this 
connection,  the  teacher  is  often  called  upon  to  show  objectively 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  making  certain  difficult 
sounds.  Therefore,  the  teachers  of  these  children  should  be 
experts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  mouth;  the  position  of  the 
teeth,  lips,  and  tongue. 

The  third  aim  spoken  of  above  accomplishes  its  purpose  by 
giving  to  the  child  the  power  to  read  new  words  at  sight, 
because  he  recognizes  in  them  certain  phonic  elements  with 
which  he  has  already  become  familiar.  The  work  in  phonics 
should  begin  early  in  the  first  term,  the  teacher  presenting  the 
simplest  phonograms  first.  With  foreign  children,  this  work 
is  especially  important  and  valuable,  as  it  makes  from  the  start 
for  distinct  utterance  and  purity  of  tone. 

The  phonic  work  should  be  synthetic  at  first.  It  is  to  be 
phonic  reading.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  blend  the 
simplest  phonograms  into  words  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar, — names  of  simple  objects,  or  actions  taught  in  the 
oral  lessons,  as  / — an,  p — an,  r — an,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term,  the  pupils  can  recognize  at  sight 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  first  year,  the  teacher  can  aim  at 
the  rapid  recognition  of  words,  the  words  selected  being  such 
as  present  few  difficulties;  but  they  must  be  meaningful 
words, — the  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  of  daily  life,  with  a 
few  connecting  and  relative  words  taught  in  simple  sentences. 
When  books  are  used,  several  may  be  used  at  the  same  time 
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with  advantage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  first  part  of 
several  books,  and  then  go  back  to  the  first  for  its  completion, 
and  so  with  the  others  in  succession. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  first  year,  the  letters  are  taught 
distinctly  as  such;  the  sounds  of  the  letters  were  the  main 
elements  in  the  former  lessons.  In  the  second  year,  the  work 
becomes  less  oral,  less  objective;  there  is  less  reading  from 
blackboard  and  charts  and  more  from  books,  but  the  teacher 
must  still  bear  in  mind  that  every  lesson  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
lesson  in  English  speech. 

Occasionally,  in  t-his  second  year,  the  pupils  should  read  and 
re-read  a  few  selections  which  demand  variety  in-  expression. 
The  memory  gems,  which  were  but  simple  sentences  in  the 
first  year,  may  here  develop  into  simple  nursery  rhymes  and 
poetry.  Simple  songs  also  count  for  excellent  exercise  in 
English. 

The  special  exercises  to  correct  slovenly  pronunciation  and 
enunciation  should  be  given  apart  from  the  reading  lessons. 
Landon  advises  the  use  of  simultaneous  utterance  (concert 
recitation)  to  correct  such  faults,  but  if  this  is  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  employed  only  in  connection  with  much  individual 
practice. 

The  children  still  talk  and  read  about  the  common  things  of 
everyday  life,  to  a  great  extent.  The  teachers  should  lead 
their  pupils  to  talk  about  what  they  do,  or  like  to  do,  and  these 
talks  may  occasionally  be  framed  into  short  stories  to  be  read 
from  the  board.  The  blackboard  picture-work  is  continued  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lesson.  But  now  the  teacher  also 
uses  cuts  for  imaginative  and  constructive  oral  lessons.  With 
these  children,  we  cannot  count  on  any  aid  at  home  from 
books,  etc.,  nor  can  we  count  on  practice  in  English  conversa- 
tion outside  of  the  schoolroom.  In  fact,  the  teacher 
struggles,  not  only  against  the  foreign  language  spoken  by  the 
child's  parents  at  home,  but  against  what  is  often  more  difficult 
to  combat,  the  jargon  or  slang  English  of  the  street.  The 
teacher  must  insist  on  slow  reading,  slow  pronunciation,  as  the 
corrective.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  pupils  read  in  a 
loud  tone.     Have  weak-voiced  children  stand  in  the  front  of 
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the  room,  to  read  to  the  teacher  seated  in  the  rear.  Make 
them  understand  that  reading  is  telHng  somthing  that  you  wish 
to  know,  and  that  you  can  learn  only  from  their  reading. 

Phonic  drills  are  continued,  but  the  teacher  can  now  use  the 
analytic  or  phonetic  charts  side  by  side  with  the  synthetic  or 
phonic  work.  As  the  pupils  saw  sentences  broken  up  into 
words,  now  show  how  words  can  be  broken  up  into  sounds. 
In  all  this  work,  guard  carefully  against  all  unnatural  sound  or 
emphasis.  This  work  is  excellent  preparation  for  oral  and 
written  spelling,  for  the  pupil  trained  thru  this  objective 
method  will  not  only  think  of  the  object  (cap,  for  example) 
whose  name  he  is  to  spell,  but,  owing  to  his  training  in  phonic 
reading,  he  wdll  also  recall  the  phonograms  c  and  ap,  which, 
blended,  give  him  the  word  cap. 

All  thru  these  first  years,  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil.  Let  him  do  all  he  can  in  the  class- 
room,— as  giving  orders,  answering  questions,  distributing 
material,  etc. 

A  portion  of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  reading  aloud 
by  the  teacher.  She  should  read  from  supplementary  books 
on  subjects  which  will  arouse  the  interest  of  her  pupils.  The 
best  material  for  this  reading  that  I  have  known  was  from  a 
notebook  compiled  by  a  teacher  for  her  own  use,  and  filled 
with  stories  that  came  home  to  those  children  of  the  foreign 
quarter. 

Writing  and  Composition — Begin  the  writing  immediately, 
but  not  as  formal  penmanship.  Have  pupils  imitate  writing 
in  the  air,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  and  ease  of  movement, 
and  correct  position ;  the  teacher,  of  course,  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  class  as  they  imitate  her,  so  as  not  to  confuse. 
When  pupils  write  on  the  board,  have  them  move  along  as  they 
write,  in  order  to  avoid  writing  "  up-hill."  Drill  thoroly  on 
writing  their  names.  All  this  imitation  of  movement  and 
blackboard  writing  is  only  an  aid  to  the  great  work, — the 
pupils'  efforts  on  paper.  Let  the  children  copy  simple  words 
connected  as  type  words  with  certain  sounds.  Use  few,  if 
any,  diacritical  marks,  for  the  child  should  learn  the  symbols 
as  they  usually  appear  in  print  or  script.     Insist  on  correct 
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position  in  writing  from  the  start.  Use  for  exercise  such 
words  as  names  of  days,  the  months,  teacher's  name, — and 
even  the  names  of  classmates,  when  such  names  are  simple 
sounds, — which  is  not  often  the  case,  with  these  children  of 
the  Russian  or  Italian  quarter. 

The  writing  on  paper  must  be  a  daily  practice,  and  these 
pupils  must  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts,  for  whereas,  in 
other  sections  of  the  city,  the  child  has  had  some  experience  in 
scribbling  before  he  entered  the  school,  few  of  these  other 
children  have  known  any  such  efforts  before  their  school-life 
began.  Gradually,  these  efforts  in  writing  lead  to  written 
composition. 

The  work  in  composition  is  entirely  oral  at  first.  The  full- 
sentence  answers  concerning  familiar  objects  and  well-known 
animals  are  the  first  definite  drills.  Later  these  sentences 
should  be  reproduced  in  writing.  Copying  model  sentences 
in  the  first  year  leads  to  the  copying  of  short  paragraphs  from 
the  reader  in  the  second.  When  it  comes  to  constructive  work 
in  composition,  the  teacher's  task,  in  these  foreign  classes,  is  a 
diflficult  one.  These  pupils  have  a  broad  enough  world  of 
thought  and  idea,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  words,  they 
are  unable  to  express  themselves  correctly.  Hence,  constant 
practice  is  needed. 

Stanley  Hall  says,  "  The  subjects  chosen  for  composition 
should  be  those  that  appeal  to  children,  and  about  which  they 
can  feel  more  or  less  thoroly."  If  this  is  true  of  the  child 
trained  in  English  outside  of  school,  how  much  more  im- 
portant is  its  bearing  on  these  children  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  various  difficulties,  the 
results  obtained  in  schools  bf  the  foreign  quarter  are  some- 
times marvelous. 

We  may  take,  for  example,  Public  School  23,  at  Mulberry 
and  Bayard  streets,  Manhattan,  where  my  experience  covered  a 
period  of  over,  six  years.  Of  the  nineteen  hundred  children  in 
the  school,  fully  two-thirds  were  first-generation  Americans, 
and  of  the  other  third,  the  very  great  majority  were  of  foreign 
birth.  The  nationality  most  largely  represented  was  the 
Italian;   there  was  also  a  fair  proportion  of  Russians  and 
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some  Chinese.  The  written  compositions  of  the  seventh-year 
pupils  compared  very  favorably  with  the  compositions  of  the 
seventh-year  pupils  in  my  present  school  on  Washington 
Heights,  where  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  of  American  descent. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  composition  work 
in  the  Mulberry  Street  school  is  the  following: 

Last  June,  when  the  New  York  Times  announced  the  results 
of  the  competition  in  composition  on  Mr.  Janvier's  articles  on 
the  History  of  New  York,  fourteen  of  the  sixth-  and  seventh- 
year  pupils  in  that  school  received  the  Tiffany  medals  for  ex- 
cellent compositions,  and  of  this  number,  only  six  heard 
English  spoken  at  home.  Hence,  thete  was  no  question  as 
to  where  the  training  had  been  received.  The  most  remarkable 
case  among  these  fourteen  pupils  was  that  of  a  Chinese  boy 
in  the  first  term  of  the  seventh  year.  This  boy's  first  efforts 
in  the  fourth-year  classes  had  been  of  the  crudest  type,  yet  not 
only  had  he  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  medal,  but  he  was, 
in  addition,  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  money  prizes  from  the 
Times.  This  last  prize  was  awarded  for  a  composition 
marked  as  one  of  the  best  five  compositions  received :  and  this, 
in  competition  with  thousands  of  pupils  from  all  the  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York. 

It  is  results  like  the  above  that  make  the  work  with  these 
foreign  pupils,  tho  difficult,  exceedingly  interesting, — 
probably  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  public 
instruction.  The  teachers  who  see  the  development  of  these 
children,  from  the  hesitant,  foreign-speaking  tots  of  six,  to  the 
self-reliant  self-respecting  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen,  equipped 
with  a  ready,  and  sometimes  fluent  command  of  English,  can- 
not fail  to  realize  the  greatness  of  their  work.  When  they  see 
the  finished  product  of  those  public  schools  of  the  lower  ''  East 
Side,"  they  cannot  but  feel  that  the  patience,  tact,  and  sympathy 
they  have  given  to  the  work    have  been  fully  repaid  by  the 

results. 

Joseph  H.  Wade 

Principal  of  Public  School  i86, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 


V 

IS    MANUAL   TRAINING   A   SUBJECT   OR   A 
METHOD   OF   INSTRUCTION? 

The  manual-training  idea  has  occupied  a  peculiarly  unde- 
fined and  somewhat  shifting  place  in  our  educational  philos- 
ophy. Altho  the  early  advocacy  and  support  of  such  work  on 
the  part  of  the  public  arose  largely  from  a  serious,  tho  vague, 
belief  in  its  industrial  value,  its  support  by  schoolmen  has 
rested  almost  entirely  on  the  psychological  argument. 

Starting  with  the  idea  of  self-activity  or  development  of  the 
powers  thru  use,  the  advocates  of  the  new  work  quickly 
adopted  the  language  of  formal  discipline  and  formulated  a 
vigorous,  if  somewhat  unstable,  argument.  Manual  training 
cultivated  the  powers  of  perception  because  acute  attention 
to  visual  facts  was  demanded;  it  developed  the  reason  and 
judgment  because  every  operation  represented  a  play  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  above  all  it  strengthened  the  will  inasmuch  as 
every  consummation  involved  continuous  and  persistent  effort. 

On  this  comprehensive,  if  insecure,  foundation  of  theory 
the  general  practice  of  manual  training  has  developed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  With  such  a  plat- 
form the  disciplinary  idea  has  naturally  been  foremost.  At- 
tention has  been  focused  on  nicely  graded  courses  in  manipula- 
tion, and  the  time  has  been  spent  on  long-drawn-out  and  often 
highly  specialized  operations  with  materials,  while  the 
significance  of  the  things  made  and  the  ideas  involved  have 
received  but  little  consideration.  The  work  developed  on  this 
basis  has  as  a  rule  been  sadly  lacking  in  practical  meaning,  the 
value  of  each  lesson  being  often  confined  to  some  new  com- 
bination of  forms  or  some  slight  change  in  tool  operations 
presenting  no  really  new  idea  or  necessity  for  serious  thought. 
Courses  in  paper  and  cardboard  work,  in  which  the  material 
is  bent  and  cut  and  tortured  into  innumerable  shapes  differing 
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but  little  one  from  another  and  presenting  a  very  meager  con- 
tent of  ideas,  are  typical  examples  of  this  sort. 

Mechanical  skill  in  certain  arbitrarily  selected  and  often 
very  specialized  processes  has  been  the  natural  result  of  such 
training  rather  than  knowledge  of  industrial  operations  or  all- 
around  deftness  in  manual  power. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  psychological  argument  has 
been  expanded  and  a  much  sounder  conception  advanced.  In 
this  view  manual  training  or  handwork  constitutes  a  mode  of 
expression, — a  mode  of  expression  in  form,  color,  and  material ; 
a  mode  of  expression  in  concrete,  tangible  terms;  expression 
involving  muscular  activity  and  dealing  with  direct,  compre- 
hensible ends,  in  short,  a  mode  of  expression  peculiarly  signi- 
ficant in  child  life  and  vitally  necessary  to  its  full  and  healthy 
development.  This  view  assumes  the  essential  unity  of  the 
intellectual  processes  and  conceives  the  activity  as  valueless 
unless  it  is  conjoined  to  thought  and  feeling. 

On  this  basis,  the  emphasis  has  naturally  shifted  from  a 
mere  training  in  hand  skill,  first,  to  a  study  of  the  real  interests 
of  child  life  and,  second,  to  the  introduction  of  the  creative  or 
expressive  element  in  the  work  attempted.  Such  an  attitude 
at  once  seeks  for  breadth  and  variety  of  experiences  rather  than 
for  limited  and  formal  courses;  it  substitutes  for  the  effort  to 
train  general  powers  the  effort  to  bring  the  school  training 
into  natural  relations  with  the  out-of-school  and  larger  educa- 
tion; in  a  word,  to  make  school  handwork  a  natural  element  in 
the  life  of  the  child. 

Conceived  in  this  light  the  function  of  handwork  in  the 
school  is  to  express  in  concrete  creations  the  native  instincts 
and  interests  of  the  pupil,  to  initiate  means  to  ends,  to  invent, 
to  body  forth  ideas  about  things  and  so  define  them,  and  to  give 
play  to  the  visual  imagination. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  question  of  how  to  teach  has  occupied 
attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  taught ;  method  rather  than  matter  has  been  in  mind. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  change  has  been  per- 
ceptible. The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper 
material  for  instruction  has  been  increasingly  asked,  and  proj- 
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ects  of  much  more  meaning  and  practical  significance  have 
been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  school. 

Part  of  this  new  attitude  has  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the 
increasing  emphasis  placed  on  the  social  value  of  things  taught 
in  the  school,  part  has  probably  come  from  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  arts  and  crafts  movement.  At  any  rate  it  has 
come,  and  it  has  brought  a  new  thought  of  very  vital  meaning 
to  bear  on  the  situation. 

The  root  of  this  thought  is  that  what  we  call  manual  train- 
ing is  in  its  full  scope  something  more  than  mere  training; 
that  it  represents  indeed  a  body  of  knowledge  as  definite  and 
full  of  meaning  as  that  of  any  other  subject  in  the  school,  and 
that  this  body  of  knowledge,  speaking  broadly,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  practices  and  principles  of  the  whole  field  of  art  and 
industry. 

When  we  consider  that  "  the  dominant  tendency  in  the 
world  to-day  is  the  industrial,"  and  that  industrial  problems 
constitute  the  gravest  aspect  of  our  social  life,  does  it  seem 
wise  to  eliminate  the  study  of  these  problems  from  our  scheme 
of  general  education  ?  Furthermore,  when  we  consider  that  a 
large  share  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  our  industrial 
workers,  whose  preparation  must  come  largely  thru  the  train- 
ing of  the  common  schools,  would  it  not  seem  that  the  necessity 
for  including  a  study  of  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  these 
problems  in  the  elementary  curriculum  were  beyond  argu- 
ment? 

Is  there  any  question  that  there  is  something  here  worth 
teaching  for  its  own  sake?  Is  it  wise,  or  even  prudent,  to 
hesitate  in  the  frank  recognition  of  this  field  of  subject-matter 
because,  forsooth,  it  is  utilitarian  ? 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  idea  does  not 
mean  any  more  of  an  attempt  to  teach  trades  than  heretofore. 
Not  that  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea,  as  was 
the  case  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  but  simply  because,  under 
the  specialized  conditions  of  modern  industry,  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  any  comprehensive  way  in  the  common  or  other  public 
school  is  impracticable. 
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What  is  meant  is  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  beginning  to  see  this  work  in  its  true  relations,  and  that 
the  great  field  of  mechanical  industry  which  employs  25  per 
cent,  of  all  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  our  coun- 
try, and  which  constitutes  over  30  per  cent,  of  its  annual  earn- 
ings is  claiming  its  worth  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  com- 
mon-school curriculum. 

The  common  school  cannot  teach  trades,  but  it  can  give  an 
insight  into  the  basic  operations  of  a  great  number  of  trades 
and  occupations;  it  can  give  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in 
the  manipulation  of  tools  and  materials,  and  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  typical  methods  and  principles  of  construction. 
It  can  go  farther,  and  trace  the  course  of  invention  in  the  pri- 
mary arts ;  it  can  bring  out  the  intimate  dependence  of  industry 
upon  science;  it  can  develop  an  insight  into  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  industry  to  social  life  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
laws  governing  those  relations;  in  short,  it  can  do  much  to 
advance  an  understanding  of,  and  interest  in,  the  facts  and 
forces  fundamental  to  all  human  art  and  industry,  and  to  define 
the  place  of  these  activities  in  the  life  of  to-day. 

To  say  that  we  are  doing  all  this  to-day  would  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  breadth  of  the  new  thought  is  only  beginning 
to  be  felt  and  its  practical  bearings  to  be  worked  out,  but  the 
direction  of  effort  would  seem  to  be  established  and  the  lines 
of  advance  clearly  indicated. 

Here  are,  then,  two  aspects  of  the  thing  called  manual  train- 
ing; one  concerned  with  the  actualities  of  social  life,  one  with 
the  nature  of  the  pupil.    What  is  their  interrelation  ? 

That  these  two  views  are  not  in  opposition,  but  parts  of  one 
whole  is  established  by  Dr.  Dewey's  principle  that  "  the  social 
side  is  coincident  with  the  subject  matter  of  education,  while 
the  psychological  is  that  of  the  method  of  education,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  to  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  needs  of  social  life  and  the 
question  of  how  to  teach  by  the  nature  of  the  individual  to  be 
taught. 

This  reconciliation,  or  rather  synthesis,  immediately  brings 
the  two  views  of  manual  training  into  proper  relation  and 
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allows  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  organize  the  material  for  con- 
structive work  on  the  basis  of  what  is  fundamental  and  sig- 
nificant in  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  race,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  translate  these  into  the  child's  experience  thru  a  method 
which  is  based  on  a  study  of  its  nature. 

Much  of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  has 
undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  term  that  has  from  the  first  been 
saddled  upon  this  subject  of  school  handwork.  ''  Manual 
training  "  gives  no  hint  of  a  content  back  of  the  manual  activ- 
ity. It  expressly  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  mere 
manipulation,  and  by  implication  suggests  a  means  of  discipline 
rather  than  a  content  of  ideas. 

The  very  inadequacy  of  the  term  has  led  to  the  frequent  pro- 
posal and  partial  use  of  other  titles,  some  of  them  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  and  suggesting  everything  in  the  world 
but  a  content  of  practical  everyday  facts. 

The  most  widely  used  of  such  substitutes  is  the  Swedish 
word  Sloyd — a  term  necessarily  mischievous  in  this  connection, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  correctly  so  designated  stands  for  but 
one  element  among  the  many  fundamental  industries,  and  even 
in  this  limited  scope  is  commonly  identified  with  a  specific 
scheme  of  models  relating  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  school 
field. 

If,  in  lieu  of  such  a  phrase  as  manual  training,  the  term 
industrial  art,  for  instance,  had  been  used  much  of  the  above 
confusion  and  misconception  would  have  been  entirely  avoided. 
Such  a  term  clearly  indicates  a  specific  body  of  knowledge  as 
the  subject-matter  of  instruction  and  at  once  establishes  criteria 
'as  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  definite  standards  of  performance.  Such  a  term  places 
the  subject  in  company  with  such  intelligible  titles  as  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  and  domestic  science,  and  makes  its  posi- 
tion equally  comprehensible. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  such  a  term  applied  to  school 
work  might  have  caused  opposition  because  of  its  suggestion 
of  the  practical.  In  those  days  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for 
the  manual-training  advocate,  in  order  to  escape  the  oppro- 
brium of  utilitarian  taint,  to  lay  stress  on  the  disciplinary  side 
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of  his  work,  altho  in  this  endeavor  to  walk  the  educational  path 
erectly  he  ran  the  danger  of  falling  over  backwards. 

For  this  there  is  no  longer  need.  The  bogie  of  trade  training 
is  not  likely  to  again  raise  its  head,  and  we  have  surely  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names — a  change  that  can  hardly  hail  to  be  productive  of 
immense  gain  in  clearness  of  thinking,  and  consequently  of 
right  approach  towards  the  whole  problem  of  constructive 
work  in  the  schools. 

Charles  R.  Richards 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 


VI 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  SCHOOL  SALARIES 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  lately  regarding 
salaries,  a  few  suggestions  to  such  school  people  as  may  want 
to  say  and  do  some  more  may  be  acceptable. 

It  would  not  seem  necessary  to  spend  much  time  elaborating 
the  proposition  that  when  any  work  is  to  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  school  salaries  we  teachers  must"  abate  for  a 
time  the  fervor  with  which  we  combat  one  another  about  some 
debatable  questions  more  or  less  related  to  this.  I  think  the 
only  persons  that  can  be  of  any  value  in  a  movement  for  better 
pay  are  those  who  do  not  deny  the  common  complaints  that 
American  education  is  inadequate.  There  is  no  use  reviewing 
here  both  the  popular  and  the  professional  disappointment  in 
our  educational  progress.  If  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  desire  to  improve  wage  conditions  in  schools,  he  knows 
that  schools  are  not  good  enough  and  that  they  need  to  be 
improved. 

My  next  proposition  is  that  improvement  of  the  salary  of 
teachers  is  now  necessary  before  any  considerable  improvement 
in  education  can  be  secured.  The  study  of  education,  the  dis- 
semination of  professional  literature,  the  establishment  of 
ideals  seem  to  me  to  have  advanced  so  far  beyond  practice  that 
it  is  time  to  try  to  find  means  to  bring  what  we  do  up  to  the 
point  of  our  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  Almost  every  super- 
intendent and  principal  knows  methods  of  making  better 
schools  than  he  can  get  his  teachers  to  make.  The  teachers 
say  they  cannot  stand  any  more  pressure.  They  cannot  buy 
the  books,  they  cannot  afford  the  time  for  the  study,  they  can- 
not pay  their  traveling  expenses  to  the  centers  of  advanced 
professional  instruction.  Many  of  them  must  wait  on  hotel 
tables  in  the  summer  or  do  housework  in  farmhouses  for  har- 
vest hands.    The  average  yearly  wages  for  men  teachers,  ex- 
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eluding  principals  and  superintendents,  is  less  than  $370  a 
year;  the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  is  less  than  $320 
a  year.  The  educational  field  has  been  harrowed,  cultivated, 
hoed,  raked,  and  weeded.    What  it  needs  now  is  fertilizer. 

The  means  of  securing  more  money  for  school-teachers 
seem  fundamentally  different  from  the  methods  by  which  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  and  business  operators  have  been  advanced 
in  wealth.  Competition  has  been  free  enough  to  permit  the 
most  successful  of  these  men  to  accumulate  the  greatest  re- 
wards. We  cannot  advance  our  financial  condition  by  this 
means.  Our  forefathers  stopped  the  school-teacher  from  such 
a  course.  They  glorified  education,  demanded  it  for  all,  made 
it  free,  and  put  the  state  In  charge  of  it.  They  made  it  almost 
as  hard  for  a  teacher  to  make  money  from  teaching  as  to  run 
a  private  mint.  The  Government  has  a  practical  monopoly  of 
"  the  teaching  business."  Our  pay  Is  not  regulated  by  compe- 
tition, but  by  enactment.  Some  of  the  States  still  have  laws 
providing  that  the  teachers  shall  not  receive  more  than  certain 
sums  per  month.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  change  the  rates  of 
pay  which  are  fixed  by  statute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
people  will  pay  more  for  teaching  until  they  feel  the  force  of 
conviction  that  the  teaching  now  furnished  is  the  best  teachers 
can  give  in  the  circumstances;  that  this  teaching  is  not  good 
enough;  and  that  by  paying  better  wages,  better  teaching  will 
be  assured. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  movement  that  has  brought 
about  the  feeling  thruout  all  America  that  teachers  are  under- 
paid. So  long  as  there  was  no  difference  between  a  teacher 
and  an  ordinary  well-read  person  there  was  no  reason  for 
paying  a  teacher  more  than  the  lowest  wages.  When,  at  first, 
the  male  sex  was  thought  requisite  for  positions  in  schools, 
those  men  who  were  not  strong  enough  for  manual  labor,  or 
pushing  enough  for  mercantile  success,  were  available  for 
teaching  positions  at  low  pay.  When  it  became  the  vogue  to 
employ  women  every  community  had  enough  intelligent  girls, 
home-supported,  who  were  willing  to  teach  for  a  little  more 
than  pin-money.  The  idea  that  so  important  a  thing  as  the 
education  of  children  required  an  organization  of  specialists 
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willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  it,  and  requiring  means  to  live 
as  well  and  to  grow  as  certainly  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
able  members  of  society,  never  reached  any  practical  belief. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  our  history  is  the  beauti- 
ful and  stirring  words  our  great  men  have  said  about  universal 
education.  It  is  made  more  remarkable  by  their  failure  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  means  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  people  to  bring 
about  the  ends  prophesied.  The  fathers  were  very  busy  with 
other  practical  affairs.  At  length  constructions  of  systems  and 
the  establishment  of  school  superintendence,  a  movement  parallel 
with  organization  in  most  departments  of  modern  life,  brought, 
as  it  was  intended  to  do,  inspection  of  teaching.  This  seemed 
often  to  disclose  that  the  work  inspected  was  not  worthy  to 
be  called  teaching  at  all.  Loosely  devised  institutes  arose  to 
teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach;  normal  schools,  to  teach  the 
students  something  and  how  to  teach  it,  came  into  being.  Uni- 
versities developed  chairs  of  education.  A  science  of  teaching 
showed  signs  of  life.  That  seems  to  me  about  as  far  as  we 
have  come. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  superintendents,  the  leaders 
of  institutes,  the  instructors  in  normal  schools,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  education  in  the  universities  regarded  the  work  said 
to  be  done  in  the  schools  in  a  widely  different  light  than  did. 
the  men  and  w^omen  who  were  doing  it.  It  is  singular  that  the 
majority  of  us  who  thought  we  were  teaching  had  not  only  to^ 
be  led  to  the  trough  of  the  new  educational  fountain,  but  we 
had  to  be  made  to  drink.  Compulsory  attendance  upon  insti- 
tutes was  secured  by  strenuously  opposed  laws  which  withheld 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  teachers  who  were  absent.  Normal 
schools  secured  students  by  laws  forbidding  the  employment 
of  teachers  without  a  license  issued  by  the  training  school. 
The  movement,  from  the  first,  has  been  a  struggle  by  the  higher 
educational  officials,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  it  harder  to  get 
a  teaching  position;  and  by  us  the  teachers  and  our  parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  that  it  was  hard  enough 
already.  In  our  opposition  to  being  pulled  ahead  we  have 
clutched  at  every  available  twig  of  the  tree  of  conservatism. 
We  have  claimed  that  teachers  are  born  and  not  made.    That 
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was  good  argument  before  the  educational  works  had  made 
any.  We  have  claimed  that  supervision  was  destroying  aca- 
demic freedom.  This  meant  freedom  to  waste  all  the  time  we 
chose.  We  have  argued  that  all  our  invention,  initiative,  and 
originality  was  likely  to  be  destroyed.  We  seem  to  have  been 
like  the  modern  Greek  army  which,  our  military  students  say, 
cannot  be  commanded  successfully  thru  any  concerted  action 
because  each  man  wants  to  be  consulted  first  before  the 
captain  says,  "  Forward,  march !  "  One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments we  have  made  is  that  we  were  not  paid  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  know  any  more  or  to  work  any  harder,  and 
therefore  we  did  not  propose  to  bestir  ourselves. 

In  each  of  these  arguments  there  has  been  enough  truth  to 
make  it  somewhat  effective.  A  result  has  been  that  educational 
practice  in  America  to-day  is  rated  by  various  observers  at  from 
25  to  50  per  cent,  below  what  students  of  education  know  of 
practical  educational  possibilities.  Steel  men  are  making  their 
product  right  up  to  the  quality  called  for  in  the  best-known 
formulas.  Surgeons  are  performing  operations  as  skillfully 
as  described  in  the  best  books.  The  prevalent  tone  of  managers 
of  schools  is,  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  that  they  cannot 
turn  out  even  as  good  a  product  as  they  know  how  to  make. 
Low  salaries,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  have  kept  the 
quality  of  teaching  low.  But  poor  teaching  and  opposition  to 
improvement  have  kept  down  the  salaries.  The  situation  has 
been  a  deadlock.  The  difficulties  of  raising  either  the  wages  or 
the  quality  of  the  service  have  been  vast.  Perplexing  limita- 
tions have  prevented  it.  I  come  around  again  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  opinion  of  the  kind  of  work  we  ourselves  have 
done  cannot  be  complaisant.  The  situation  calls  for  an  attitude 
directly  opposite  to  that  maintained  by  so  many  teachers  since 
the  establishment  of  superintendencies,  institutes,  normal 
schools,  and  educational  chairs  in  universities.  Instead  of 
pulling  back  from  the  movement  to  make  it  harder  to  become  a 
teacher,  we  need  to  push  such  a  movement  ahead.  When  a 
surgeon  was  a  barber  and  a  toe-nail  trimmer  he  took  a  slice  of 
cold  roast  from  the  sideboard  for  his  fee  and  counted  himself 
lucky.     When  medical  colleges  were  established  and  the  laws 
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preventing  practice  of  surgery  by  the  untrained  were  made 
more  and  more  severe,  when  the  length  of  preparation  in  the 
medical  schools  was  increased,  physicians  and  surgeons  became 
more  respectable  and  better  paid.  We  cannot  in  this  genera- 
tion produce  circumstances  that  will  permit  any  teacher  to 
draw  the  income  of  the  best-paid  physicians.  Perhaps  we  can 
never  reach  such  a  point  because  of  the  restriction  of  competi- 
tion among  teachers.  But  we  can  support  the  movement 
raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  licenses  to  such  a  point 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  good  living  wages  in  order  to 
secure  enough  teachers  to  man  the  schools. 

We  teachers  have  opposed  higher  requirements  for  entering 
the  ranks.  More  than  that,  we  have  not  only  failed  to  exclude 
the  unfit  from  our  own  ranks,  but  we  have  opposed  the  efforts 
of  superintendents  to  do  this.  We  have  not  only  failed  to 
collect  and  codify  enough  verified  facts  to  make  a  workable 
science  of  education,  but  we  have  sneered  at  students  who  have 
tried  to  do  so.  We  have  resisted  the  imposition  of  such  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  as  have  been  offered  tO'  us.  We  have 
refused  to  take  education  seriously.  We  have,  after  three  gen- 
erations of  a  national  system  of  schools,  been  able  to  show  the 
public  no  professional  class  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  We  are  not  sure  we  are  going  to  teach  next  year. 
We  do  not  care  to  make  long  plans.  We  are  like  the  dwellers 
in  a  Chilcat  mining  town  who  will  neither  paint  their  houses 
nor  plant  any  vegetables.  We  are  an  aggregation  of  pot- 
boilers; the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  the  learned  professions. 
If  anything  is  done,  it  will  be  by  those  who  want  to  teach 
because  they  want  to  teach ;  who  have  talent  for  it,  who  see  the 
opportunity  of  a  great  service  in  it,  who  love  it  and  who  there- 
fore are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  making  it  as  honorable, 
respected,  and  effective  as  possible.  These  are  the  men  who 
will  effect  whatever  reform  is  made  in  the  school  salaries. 
Teachers  of  this  kind  must  cut  loose  from  opposition  and  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  They  must  recognize  that  modern 
superintendence  with  all  its  imperfections  is  what  has  largely 
advanced  teaching  even  the  unsatisfactory  distance  it  has  so 
far  come,  that  has  advanced  salaries  in  the  localities  where  they 
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have  advanced,  and  that  will  be  the  chief  factor  in  further  im- 
provement. The  most  remarkable  salary  action  ever  taken  in 
any  school  system  in  the  world  was  engineered  .by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York,  assisted  by  one  then 
a  college  professor,  organizer,  and  promoter  of  an  institution 
for  the  higher  training  of  teachers.  The  leading  spirits  in 
salary  reform  this  moment  are  superintendents  and  normal- 
school  men  or  university  men  who  expressly  and  emphatically 
state  that  the  kind  of  work  being  done  in  the  schools  at  large  is 
too  poor  to  pass  muster. 

It  seems  to  me  necessary  that  we  accept  their  view  and  join 
with  them;  that  we  get  rid  of  all  this  stagnating  worry  about 
not  being  able  to  follow  them,  but  show  ourselves  to  our  own 
public  at  all  times  ready  to  keep  up  with  whatever  legally  con- 
stituted leader  is  over  us  and  to  join  in  every  plan  enacted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  service.  This  must  be  our  attitude 
toward  "  the  system." 

Toward  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  more 
plainly  serviceable  than  we  have  been  since  1849.  Is  not  the 
public  a  great  unreasonable  creature  that  must  be  coaxed  and 
won?  Whining  will  do  us  no  good.  Positive  and  cheerful 
influence  is  the  thing.  Circumstances  have  given  us  a  pull  with 
people  that  the  politician  would  recognize  as  tremendous.  In 
almost  every  family  we  can  have  a  representative,  the  boy  or 
girl  whose  notion  of  the  teacher,  you  may  be  sure,  is  the  notion 
that  becomes  adopted  by  the  whole  household.  Good  teaching, 
affectionate  regard,  real,  kindly,  efficient,  personal  educa- 
tional service  for  this  Jack  and  that  Jill,  is  what  we  must  give 
now,  more  than  ever,  because  this  is  a  critical  time  for  educa- 
tion and  we  need  to  make  friends  for  it.  Is  this  not  an 
especial  reason  why,  just  now,  we  must  give  the  best  service 
we  know  how  to  give  ? 

Yet  we'  must  get  the  salaries  raised  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  good  service  and  better  it.  We  cannot  do  as  well  as 
we  could  if  our  average  was  higher  than  $340  a  year.  Further- 
more, we  want  this  work  of  education  which  we  value  so 
highly  to  get  into  better  hands  than  those  of  people  who 
average  less  than  six  years  of  attention  to  it.     If  it  paid  better 
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wages,  good  men  would  not  rush  so  soon  into  other  things. 
We  should  like  to  keep  good  men  in  classrooms  where  their 
talents  can  reach  children  directly  rather  than  to  have  our 
promising  teachers  tempted  into  principalships  and  superin- 
tendencies  by  higher  pay.  We  should  like  to  keep  in  class- 
rooms such  talented  men  as  ''  Tom  "  Reed,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
""  Jim  "  Hill,  and  others,  who  taught  school  once,  but  could  not 
find  future  enough  along  that  line.  Each  rise  in  salary  does 
the  mite  toward  securing  that  end. 

Increase  of  wages  then,  being,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  it  is  our  duty  to  know  how  salaries 
can  be  raised.  We  can  see  how  the  communities  that  raised 
salaries  were  influenced  by  those  who  worked  for  this  reform. 

Consider  the  logical  end  and  the  practical  end.  The  logical 
requirements  of  the  movement  are  for  facts  and  figures  that  are 
reasonable  and  simple  enough  to  appeal  to  the  public.  Show 
the  cost  of  preparation  for  different  teaching  positions.  It  is, 
for  the  higher  places  in  the  public  schools,  often  more  costly 
than  the  preparation  for  public  office,  for  law,  and  for  medicine. 
Show  what  it  costs  to  live  in  your  community.  The  finest 
model  for  the  application  of  this  argument  is  the  investigation 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  led  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sage  of  Oshkosh.  Show  the  cost  of  keeping  up  efficiency. 
Make  tables  comparing  your  wages  with  those  of  every  kind 
of  paid  public  service  and  discuss  why  any  one  of  them  should 
receive  more  than  a  teacher.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  compari- 
son of  a  minister's  salary  with  yours.  Ask  whether  your  citi- 
zens want  their  children  taught  by  hearty,  respected,  cheerful 
people  or  by  worried  and  wizened  ones. 

This  is  not  enough.  One  man  in  a  thousand  may  be  moved 
by  the  logic  of  the  case  to  attempt  a  remedy  for  present  bad 
conditions.  You  must  get  action  to  parallel  your  logic.  Go 
to  see  people.  Take  a  school  board  first.  They  are  the  easiest 
to  begin  on  because  some  of  them  have  been  inside  of  a  school- 
house,  and  can  be  brought  to  realize  what  a  teacher's  work  is 
and  what  it  needs.  They  like  to  be  asked  to  do  things.  They 
are  your  natural  protectors.  Remember  they  are  being  criti- 
cised by  taxpayers  for  failure  to  reduce  expenses.   Buy  for  each 
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one  of  them  a  copy  of  President  Eliot's  book,  ''  More  money 
for  the  schools."  Try  to  work  up  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  appointing  or  electing  as  board  members  only  those  who 
have  children  in  the  schools,  not  in  private  schools,  but  in  the 
public  schools.  These  men  want  good  teaching.  Beseech, 
plead,  and  coax.  This  idea  of  calling  this  reform  a  salary 
"  fight  "  is  unfortunate.  It  should  be  co-operation,  not  fight- 
ing. Call  it  a  "  better  service  movement,"  not  a  salary  agita- 
tion. Do  not  stop  at  the  board  members.  See  the  city  officials 
and  the  State  legislators.  Public  mass  meetings  and  newspaper 
reports,  provided  you  yourselves  see  what  goes  into  them,  are 
interesting,  no  doubt,  but  the  men  who  do  things  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  they  are  the  ones  you  should 
secure.  Senators  Ahearn,  Davis,  Slater,  Ford,  and  Elsberg, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Woodruff,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  a 
few  others  did  the  practical  final  work  on  New  York  city  salary 
reform  after  William  Ettinger,  Oliver  D.  Clark,  Katherine 
Blake,  Ruth  Granger,  Sidney  Walmsley,  H.  R.  M.  Cook, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  William  H.  Maxwell,  and  the  other 
educational  people  prepared  the  way. 

This  getting  out  amongst  the  people  who  have  the  power 
and  getting  them  to  feel  the  need  of  action  is  splendid  training 
for  teachers.  They  learn  that  it  is  a  long  way  between  know- 
ing what  should  be  done  and  getting  it  done.  They  learn  to 
compromise  and  to  be  reasonable  and  to  stand  by  one  another, 
abstaining  from  bickerings;  they  learn  to  knit  themselves  to- 
gether in  loyalty  to  the  service.  Even  tho  nothing  is  enacted 
at  first,  the  advantage  of  having  public  attention  directed  to 
the  schools  is  very  great. 

The  attainment  of  advanced  schedules  is  not  enough.  New 
York's  first  legislation  secured  splendid  salary  tables,  but  the 
opponents  of  them  claimed  that  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
them.  Chicago's  schedules  met  the  same  practical  rebuff.  Get 
legislation  for  a  separate  salary  fund,  available  for  nothing  but 
wages.  The  establishment  of  a  definite  appropriation  based  on 
assessable  property,  to  be  expended  only  in  pay  for  teaching,  is 
the  vital  feature  of  permanent  salary  reform.  Show  that 
teaching  is  the  real  force  of  education.     School  boards  often 
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think  buildings  and  books  are  the  chief  things.  Superintendent 
Maxwell  gave  the  best  example  of  getting  this  permanent  en- 
dowment for  actual  classroom  work.  Tenure  of  position, 
guarded  by  workable  provisions  for  weeding  out  the  unfit, 
must  come  in  with  your  reforms,  because  the  public  in  our  day 
will  not  stand  for  salary  schedules  that  are  adequate  to  attract 
and  hold  the  best  talent  without  assurance  of  employment  dur- 
ing efficient  service.  The  pension  system  is  another  feature  of 
improving  service  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion attractive,  even  with  such  improved  salaries  as  can  be  ob- 
tained. With  reasonable  assurance  of  steady  employment  and 
with  moderate  provision  for  old  age  the  best  teaching  talent  can 
be  secured  at  a  much  lower  yearly  salary  rate  than  will 
attract  it  without  tenure  and  pension.  This  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  in  the  National  Educational  Association.  Their 
committee  for  investigation  and  report  of  the  teachers'  position 
is  instructed  to  treat  salary,  tenure,  and  pension  together. 
Suggest  also  the  great  field  for  private  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  men  who  want  to  put  money  into  education.  Get  them,  like 
Elkins  of  Philadelphia,  to  give  a  pension  fund  to  public-school 
teachers.  Get  them,  like  Lowell  of  Boston,  to  forbid  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  educational  bequests  on  buildings  or  ap- 
paratus. If  money  is  to  be  given  to  education  try  to  get  donors 
to  spend  it,  not  on  supplementary  aids  to  education,  but  on 
education  itself :  teaching. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something.  The  public  interest  in 
schools  is  at  a  point  susceptible  to  influence  and  suggestion.  If 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  psychological  moment,  this  is  one. 
If  you  have  consigned  your  life's  energy  to  education,  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  your  efforts  are  needed.  There  is  no 
more  practical  or  essential  method  of  doing  your  duty  toward 
yourself  and  your  beliefs,  toward  the  advancement  of  real 
civilization  and  righteousness,  than  labor  for  better  service 

thru  better  salary. 

William  McAndrew 

Girls'  Technical  High  School, 
New  York 


VII 
THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  public  as  well  as  the  educator 
has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  discussion  of  any  higher  educa- 
tional problem.  The  college  exists  to  mold  and  to  lead 
thought,  but  it  must  also,  within  certain  limits,  satisfy  reason- 
able popular  demands.  It  cannot  merely  dictate.  It  must  also 
serve.  Its  curriculum  must  be  constructed  with  reference  to 
practical  needs  as  well  as  theoretical  ideals.  The  principles  of 
sound  pedagogy  can  never,  it  is  true,  be  with  impunity 
neglected,  but  the  multitude  of  counselors  in  whom  safety  in 
the  educational  world  lies,  must  always  include  the  community 
at  large  whom,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  finished  product  of  the 
university  most  vitally  affects. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  party  involved  in  the  actual 
development  of  every  educational  system  whose  right  to  be 
heard  is  not,  like  that  of  the  educator  and  the  public,  universally 
conceded.  Yet,  while  it  may  be  rightfully  questioned  whether 
the  protests  and  suggestions  of  this  third  party  are  equal  in 
value  to  those  of  the  educator  or  the  public,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  student  himself  is  entitled  at  least  to  considera- 
tion in  the  discussion.  Why  should  the  educator  deny  him  this 
right  ?  No  modern  scientific  investigator  neglects  to  record, 
and  be  influenced  by,  the  effect  of  his  experiments  upon  his  sub- 
ject. For  certain  logical  results,  unpleasant  perhaps  for  the 
time  being,  but  necessary  in  the  course  of  events,  he  is  pre- 
pared. Unusual  phenomena,  on  the  other  hand,  demand 
close  and  scrupulous  attention.  They  may  lead  to  discoveries 
of  value,  or  they  may  indicate  that  the  investigator  himself  has 
blundered  in  his  methods  or  in  their  application. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  real  undergraduate  point  of  view 
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on  any  subject  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  The  average 
college  student,  unless  unconscious  that  he  is  being  interviewed, 
is  very  diffident  about  expressing  an  independent  opinion. 
Even  when  expressed,  his  opinion  is  oftentimes  apparently 
unaccountable.  Unless  studied  in  its  own  environment  and 
with  a  full  account  taken  of  all  the  facts,  it  does  not  offer 
a  safe  field  for  generalization.  Yet  the  college  student  is 
a  reasonable  being.  His  views  may  differ  from  those  of  the 
educator  and  the  public,  but  they  are  actuated  nevertheless  by 
certain  convictions  which  seem  to  him  compelling,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  appears  to  him  vital  for  his  own  well  being.  The 
present  article  is  an  attempt  to  discover  such  actuating  con- 
victions in  the  student  mind;  by  a  somewhat  minute  study  of  the 
expressions  of  student  sentiment  toward  the  reconstruction  of 
the  college  course  in  a  single  university,  which  has  undergone 
clearly  defined  changes  in  its  curriculum  during  a  given  number 
of  years. 

The  last  decade,  from  1893,  to  1903,  comprises  most  of  the 
important  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Yale  curriculum 
from  a  rigid  required  course  to  freedom  in  election  of  studies. 
Before  1893  all  of  the  four  years  contained  required  studies; 
but  shortly  after  1892  English  literature  was  introduced  into 
the  classical  and  mathematical  course  of  Freshman  year; 
members  of  the  Sophomore  class  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
electing  five  out  of  six  studies ;  and  in  Junior  and  Senior  years 
nothing  was  required  but  psychology  and  philosophy,  more 
freedom  within  this  group  being  permitted  in  the  latter  year. 
This  continued  without  change  till  1900,  when  ten  courses  were 
offered  in  Sophomore  year,  from  which  five  were  to  be  chosen, 
and  more  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  was  made  elective. 
In  the  college  year  of  190 1-2  a  graded  system  of  courses,  ex- 
tending thru  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  known  as 
the  A.  B.  C.  system,  was  inaugurated.  Finally,  with  the 
present  year,  the  principle  of  election  was  also  extended  to  the 
Freshman  class  within  certain  limits.  At  the  same  time  the 
entrance  requirements,  which  had  remained  the  same  since 
1893,  were  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  substitution  of  advanced 
mathematics  and  advanced  modern  languages  for  Greek. 
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What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  students  of  Yale  towards 
these  changes?  Can  it  be  learned,  and,  when  learned,  what 
does  it  mean  and  what  is  it  worth  ?  During  the  decade  under 
consideration  nearly  three  thousand  students  have  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Yale.  The  great  majority 
have  spent  the  entire  four  years  in  the  college  and  have  thus 
been  in  a  position  to  pass  judgments,  from  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended experience,  upon  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  curriculum 
as  practically  applied  to  themselves.  Fortunately,  these  judg- 
ments have  been  preserved  year  by  year  at  graduation  in  the 
Senior  class-books,  where  fairly  complete  votes  by  the  classes 
have  been  recorded  regarding  the  leading  educational  problems 
which  have  been  before  the  college.  The  Senior  class-books 
constitute  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  reliable  means  of  ob- 
taining student  sentiment  on  the  question  of  proposed  or 
effected  changes  in  the  curriculum.  When  the  class-book 
statistics  are  collected  at  Yale,  the  proximity  of  graduation 
always  lends  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  to  the  votes 
which  relate  to  the  college  itself.  In  general  they  may  be  said 
to  represent  fairly  accurately  the  sober  reflection  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  class. 

A  second  source  of  information  is  the  editorials  and  leading 
articles  in  the  college  journals.  These,  however,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  caution.  At  best,  they  are  in  each  instance  the 
expressed  view  of  but  one  individual.  Nor  are  they  of  equal 
value  as  individual  expressions  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
editorials  in  a  daily  paper,  like  the  Yale  News,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  are,  in  large  measure,  perfunctory  and  hence 
more  often  represent  the  faculty  point  of  view  than  students' 
sentiments,  the  editors  generally  assuming  that,  in  faculty  mat- 
ters, what  is,  is  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  leaders  "  in  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine,  which  are  the  result  of  independent 
and  prolonged  thinking — no  editor  writes  more  than  two  dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  board,  nor  can  his  articles  be  vetoed 
by  his  fellow  editors — quite  as  often  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
advocating  advanced,  at  least  not  generally  accepted  theories. 
Thus,  in  1898,  altho  the  Senior  class  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  system  into  Freshman  year  by  a  vote  of 
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over  two  to  one,  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  thruout  the  year, 
consistently  advocated  the  change. 

A  third  source  of  information  may  also  be  admitted,  altho 
it  is  not,  like  the  other  two,  based  upon  actual  contact  of  the 
student  with  the  curriculum.  It  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred 
replies,  made  by  members  of  the  present  Freshman  class  at  the 
opening  recitation  of  the  year,  to  the  question  why  they  had 
elected  a  single  study,  taken  at  random  for  purposes  of  investi- 
gation.    The  study  selected  was  Latin. 

Of  the  two  main  points  at  issue  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
college  course,  the  shortening  of  the  number  of  years  required 
for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  complete  extension  of  the  elective 
system,  the  first  can  be  easily  disposed  of  so  far  as  Yale  under- 
graduate sentiment,  reflected  in  the  three  sources  mentioned 
above,  is  concerned.  During  the  ten  years  under  review,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  agitations  on  other  subjects,  I  do  not 
find  a  single  record  in  class  book  or  college  journal  of  a  serious 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  for  such  a 
move. 

One  ''  leader  "  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  for  October, 
1896,  dealt  with  the  subject  under  the  title,  "  A  question  un- 
answered.'' The  question  or  questions  which  the  writer  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  his  article  were  such  as  these: 
"  Might  not  the  four  years  at  college  be  spent  to  better  ad- 
vantage outside  ?  "  '^  Would  not  three  or  even  two  serve  quite 
as  well  ?  "  The  writer  emphasized  thruout  the  great  value  of 
college  friendships,  and  their  influence  in  character  building. 
He  closed  as  follows,  '*  You  know  now — at  the  eve  of  gradua- 
tion— that  your  soul's  health  would  not  exchange  the  little 
tragedy  in  college  life  for  all  the  '  business  experience '  and 
'  practical  knowledge  '  that  could  possibly  be  gathered  together 
in  four  years."  His  sentiments  are  amply  confirmed  by  a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  with  some  regularity  in 
every  Freshman  class.  The  majority  of  men  who  come  to  Yale, 
physically  and  intellectually  capable,  and  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  completing  the  course  in  three  years,  decide  before 
the  end  of  Freshman  year  to  remain  for  the  regular  course. 
Since  1901,  when  the  opportunity  of  shortening  the  course  by 
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a  year  was  first  announced  in  the  catalog,  only  three  men  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  all  of  these  entered 
Yale  at  the  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,  two  of  them  from 
other  colleges.  The  emphasis  on  service  rather  than  personal 
gain,  which  is  the  keynote  of  Yale's  message  to  her  sons,  to- 
gether with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  extra-curriculum 
privileges  which  college  life  offers,  takes  away  feverish  haste 
and  fosters  patience,  which  expresses  itself  in  willingness  to 
consume  longer  time  in  preparation. 

The  second  of  the  main  points  at  issue,  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system,  has  brought  forth  a  variety  of  student  opinions. 
The  general  trend  of  the  Senior  classes  each  year  has  been  on 
the  whole  decidedly  conservative.  Not  a  single  class  since  1893 
has  voted  in  favor  of  extending  the  privilege  of  election  to 
Freshman  year.  The  view,  expressed  by  the  class  of  1903  in 
the  Senior  class  book,  thru  its  representative,  will  bear  quoting 
here : 

"  During  Freshman  year  we  were  held  closely  to  a  definite, 
required  curriculum  which  is  entirely  right.  A  Freshman  is 
still  an  undeveloped  sort  of  creature,  and  very  few  are  capable 
of  choosing  courses  which  are  suitable  to  the  necessary  well- 
rounded  mental  development  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  attain 
during  his  first  year  of  college  work.  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
rqatics,  a  modem  language  and  English  are  all  equally  im- 
portant. They  form  the  basis  of  all  future  college  work  as 
well  as  the  foundation  of  all  culture,  and  every  man  should  be 
made  to  go  thru  a  certain  amount  of  these  subjects  however 
disagreeable  and  difficult  some  of  them  may  be  at  the  time. 
We  all  thought  we  were  having  a  hard  time  over  a  lot  of  use- 
less studies.  We  said  they  were  '  footless,'  but  now,  when  we 
take  a  serious  glance  backward  over  our  college  course,  all  of 
us  see  that  our  struggles  were  not  in  vain." 

For  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice  in  the  three  upper  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  general  agitation.  The  Senior 
classes  since  1897  have  uniformly  favored  such  a  change.  In 
October,  1895,  commenting  on  some  additions  to  the  courses  in 
the  English  department,  a  writer  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine 
remarked  that,  "  the  average  college  man  is  fully  as  interested 
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in  live  literature  as  in  the  dry  bones  of  the  classics."  In  No- 
vember, 1897,  in  the  same  magazine  appeared  a  leader  entitled, 
"  The  undergraduate  to  the  faculty."  It  was  a  protest  of 
much  feeling  against  the  required  work  of  the  first  two  years. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  injustice  done  to  bright  students  when 
compelled  to  carry  on  work  which  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  that  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  under  oftentimes  less 
competent  instructors.  This  was  followed  in  December  by 
another  article,  entitled,  "  Some  things  and  others."  A 
single  paragraph  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  whole. 

"  Let  us  now  consider,  in  a  decent  temper,  hard  tho  it  be, 
one  or  two  things  in  which  the  faculty  is  the  whole  thing. 
Still  are  we  told  that  for  two  years — well,  it's  an  old  story. 
We  don't  know  what  we  want  to  study — you  only  thought,  my 
friend,  that  you  liked  history.  It  is  Greek  you  really  wanted. 
Now  be  a  man  and  thank  the  faculty  for  their  kind  attention. 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  physician  or  a  minister,  James  ?  Ask  the 
^laculty." 

Such  protests,  however,  ceased  with  the  introduction  of 
greater  freedom  of  choice  into  Sophomore  year  in  1899,  ^^<^ 
for  the  past  three  years  the  question  of  the  curriculum  has,  for 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  not  been  discussed  in  the  col- 
lege journals. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  student  mind 
for  the  discovery  of  actuating  principles,  a  brief  survey  should 
also  be  made  of  the  reasons  for  choosing  Latin  advanced  by 
the  members  of  the  first  Freshman  class  to  whom  the  privilege 
of  election  at  Yale  was  offered.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  inspire 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  undergraduate,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  his  college  career,  to  use  properly  the  right  of 
choice.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  parents  or  former 
instructors  were  almost  always  consulted  by  students  in  making 
the  choice.  Roughly  speaking,  on  the  basis  of  the  reasons 
advanced,  the  students  divide  into  two  main  groups, — first — by 
far  the  greater  number, — those  who  enjoy  Latin  and  have  con- 
tinued it  because  of  an  interest  in  the  study  itself,  especially  in 
the  literature,  history,  and  social  life  of  the  Romans;  and 
second,  those  who  have  chosen  it  to  prepare  for  a  definite  pro- 
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fessional  career,  either  teaching,  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry, 
or  advanced  work  in  Enghsh  or  modern  languages.  Outside 
of  these  two  general  divisions  a  few  other  reasons  for  choice 
may  be  noted.  Four  men  elected  the  subject  because  they  were 
not  proficient  in  it  and  desired  it  for  mental  training;  one 
because  the  study  was  already  familiar  and  he  desired  to  follow 
traditional  lines  until  he  could  find  out  what  he  was  fitted 
for;  another  because  he  was  better  prepared  in  the  subject; 
another  because  he  had  won  a  Latin  prize;  others  for  personal 
reasons  relating  to  the  instructor;  and  a  few  as  the  lesser  of 
two  or  three  stated  evils,  said  evils  being  generally  Greek  or 
mathematics. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  underlying  actuating  principle  in  all 
the  undergraduate  protest  against  the  inflexible  required  curri- 
culum is  the  desire  to  escape  hard  work.  The  average  under- 
graduate, we  are  told,  naturally  enough  does  not  desire  the 
course  to  be  shortened  by  one  or  perhaps  two  years.  Such  ^. 
step  would  mean  more  concentrated  work  in  the  remaining" 
years.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  favors,  we  are  told,  the  com- 
plete extension  of  the  elective  system.  This  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  listen,  or,  at  least,  be  present  at  lectures,  for 
which  practically  no  preparation  is  necessary,  instead  of  the 
former  exacting  recitation  upon  a  limited  subject.  Once 
granted  the  elective  system,  the  student  holds,  it  is  said,  the 
key  in  his  hand  and  the  faculty  are  powerless.  With  a  wisdom 
which  has  always  characterized  the  children  of  darkness  in 
their  generation,  he  refuses  to  elect  courses  unless  assured  that 
practically  no  outside  work  is  required,  and  thus  compels  the 
different  departments  who  are  anxious  not  to  fall  behind  one 
another  in  numbers,  to  outbid  each  other  in  attractions  of  ease 
and  comfort  to  secure  his  favor.  Unless  a  given  department 
possesses  a  stereopticon  with  plates  in  at  least  three  different 
colors,  and  distributes  printed  syllabi  which  contain  all  the 
essentials  of  the  course  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  the 
answers  to  all  questions  to  be  asked  on  the  examination,  the 
student  feels,  the  legend  runs,  that  the  department  is  out  of 
date  and  cannot  expect  his  support.  The  general  student  point 
of  view  has  been  crystallized  in  verse  we  are  solemnly  in- 
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formed,  as  follows.     The  quotation  is  from  a  song  of  some 
popularity  in  an  eastern  institution  of  learning. 


I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  myself. 

I'll  take  you  into  my  confidence 

And  briefly  describe  the  first  rudiments 

Of  that  reform  that  I'd  soon  commence 

If  I  were  made  President. 

And  so  of  all  the  great  things  I'd  do 

I  will  tell  you  a  few. 

My  lecture  rooms  would  be  free  as  air 

There'd  always  be  plenty  of  cuts  to  spare 

I'd  condition  a  man  who  was  always  there 

If  I  were  President. 

Examinations  would  be  a  dream 

I'd  run  the  whole  thing  on  the  honor  scheme, 

I'd  give  Phi  Beta  Kap  to  the  football  team 

If  I  were  President. 


Now  no  one  will  deny  that  in  every  college  class  there  are 
men  who  are  never  anxious  to  do  more  than  the  apportioned 
work,  and  who,  in  many  instances,  because  of  various  con- 
tingencies, actually  do  less.  It  is  very  human,  likewise,  that 
the  whole  class  should  not  show  visible  signs  of  regret  at  an 
occasional  omitted  recitation,  affording  a  respite  in  an  already 
crowded  curriculum.  But  that  a  majority  or  even  an  ap- 
preciable minority  of  students  seriously  hold  any  such  views 
as  those  which  have  been  just  outlined  is  very  unlikely. 
A  college  student's  self-respect  is  insulted  at  once  by  a  "  snap  "^ 
course,  and  frequent  protests  in  print,  as  well  as  an  almost 
universal  murmuring  outside  the  classroom,  against  "snap  '* 
courses,  attest  a  strong  and  healthy  sentiment  on  this  subject 
among  men  of  all  grades  of  scholarship.  Students  choose 
inviting  courses,  but  they  choose  them  because  they  are  not 
hard,  not  because  they  are  ''  snaps."  This  may  seem  a  quibble 
in  words,  but  there  is  a  real  and  vital  distinction  between  the 
two  in  the  student  mind.  A  course  which  is  forbidding  in  its 
whole  aspect,  which  is  asterisked  and  may  not  be  chosen  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  instructor,  or  one  in  which  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  essential  if  not  absolutely 
required,  or  one  which  Is  open  only  to  men  who  have  done 
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superior  work  in  the  subject  before,  is  calculated  to  make  even 
an  incipient  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  hesitate.  Indeed  it  would 
be  small  credit  to  his  modesty  if  he  did  not,  especially  in  an 
institution  where  marks  are  not  given  out  regularly.  Neither 
is  it  true  that  the  "  snap  "  electives  are  the  most  popular.  The 
most  generally  taken  electives  at  Yale  to-day  are  also  those  in 
which  rigid  daily  work  is  required,  and  where  more  study  is 
necessary  to  receive  a  good  mark  than  in  the  daily  oral  recita- 
tions of  the  first  two  years. 

What  then,  if  not  the  desire  to  escape  work,  actuates  the 
undergraduate  in  his  attitude  toward  the  college  course  ?  First 
and  foremost  he  places  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  educator  and 
says  ''  Hold !  You  bid  me  tell  you  on  the  day  of  matriculation 
what  I  mean  to  be  in  life  and  to  shape  my  course  by  it.  You 
say  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  You  grudge  me  every  hour  of 
delay.  I  would  gladly  do  it,  but  I  cannot.  I  do  not  know  my- 
self. I  come  here  to  be  educated, — to  be  drawn  out, — not 
simply  to  be  filled  in  from  certain  educational  vats  which  I 
shall  designate.  My  earlier  ambition  for  a  narrower  career  in 
ilife  has  given  way  under  the  first  stimulus  of  a  great  university. 
J  want  time  to  orient  myself  in  the  whirl  of  new  conditions. 
Four  years  are  none  too  many  in  which  to  learn  to  know 
rmyself." 

This  is  the  first  protest  which  the  undergraduate  raises,  and 
vis  it  not  after  all  the  explanation  of  the  cry  raised  periodically 
:in  college  papers,  at  the  Fence,  and  at  the  eating  clubs,  against 
^specialization  and  the  narrowing  influences  of  modern  study? 
'This  cry  is  rarely  heard  from  the  older  and  maturer  men  who 
enter  college  with  a  definite  purpose ;  but  they  are  in  a  minority. 
The  undergraduate  protest  is  not  at  bottom  against  speciali- 
zation, but  against  specialization  before  the  student  is  prepared 
for  it.  Until  he  is  ready  to  build  himself  with  a  definite  plan, 
he  cannot  see  the  reason  for  all  the  rivets  and  bolts  in  the 
framework.  A  somewhat  novel  solution  for  the  difficulty  was 
advanced  by  a  young  civil  engineer,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  an 
eastern  university  not  many  months  ago.  He  had  been  asked 
whether  he  had  regretted  the  time  spent  on  Latin  and  Greek 
in  college,  and  whether  he  felt  that  it  could  have  been  employed 
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to  better  advantage  on  other  studies  bearing  more  directly  on 
his  chosen  occupation.  He  repHed  that  he  did  not  grudge  a 
moment  of  it;  it  had  proved  invaluable  to  him,  and,  further- 
more, he  had  not  decided  definitely  upon  his  vocation  until 
Junior  year.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I.  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
if,  w^hile  I  was  going  thru  those  disciplinary  studies,  I  had  been 
required  or  permitted  to  take  a  course  which  outlined  in  detail 
the  ten  or  twenty  greatest  professions  of  life,  getting  me 
familiar  with  their  origin  and  history,  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  entering  them,  their  possibilities  or  limitations,  their 
actual  status  to-day,  and  the  great  names  connected  with  them. 
And,"  said  he,  "  I  think  many  men  at  heart  want  just  that 
sort  of  thing."  He  was  certainly  right  about  his  analysis 
of  the  student  mind.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  desire  had 
been  expressed.  Was  this  proposed  course  of  his — a  Prolego- 
menon to  the  Professions — merely  visionary?  Certainly  the 
student  does  not  get  the  desired  outlook  in  the  preparatory 
school.  Is  there  any  place  where  it  can  to-day  be  obtained 
systematically,  or  could  there  be  any  better  time  or  place  than  in 
the  Freshman  year  at  college  ? 

The  second  actuating  principle  is  suggested  by  an  analysis 
of  the  answers  of  the  Freshmen  to  the  question  why  they  had 
chosen  Latin.  The  student  contends  that  his  tastes  should  be 
consulted.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  the  educator 
the  right  to  select  his  studies,  but  he  proposes  that  in  the 
studies  of  Freshman  year,  each  of  the  various  class-divisions 
in  a  given  study  be  taught  with  a  different  end  in  view, 
and  that  he  be  allowed  to  choose  between  these  divisions. 
Thus  in  Latin  he  would  suggest  at  least  three  different  divi- 
sions, not  adapted  to  different  degrees  of  preparation  so  much 
as  to  student  needs  and  tastes.  ''  Insist,  if  you  like,"  he  says, 
''  upon  the  same  stated  amount  of  necessary  drill  in  each 
division,  but  then  let  me  choose  what  the  residuum  shall  be." 
The  vote  shows  that  to  the  student  mind  one  of  these  courses 
should  be  for  the  general  student  of  literature,  laying  empha- 
sis on  subject  matter  and  literary  qualities;  a  second  for  the 
student  of  the  professions,  such  as  law,  the  ministry,  etc., 
where  attention  would  be  paid  to  history  and  institutions;  a 
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third  for  the  special  student  in  languages,  where  more  ad- 
vanced work  of  a  linguistic  nature  could  be  accomplished. 

The  last  contention  of  the  undergraduate  is  apparent  in  all 
three  of  the  sources  which  record  his  point  of  view.  He  asks 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  instructor.  Somewhere  in  life  he 
has  picked  up  the  theory  that  there  are  two  men  latent  in  him- 
self, the  worker  and  the  shirk,  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  the  Mr. 
Hyde.  At  heart  he  has  no  doubt  which  he  wishes  to  be.  But 
the  problem  before  him  is  to  get  the  right  one  to  emerge. 
He  has  a  queer  theory  that  he  can  work  better  for  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  him  and  sympathizes  with,  if  he  does  not  always 
approve,  his  point  of  view.  Though  at  times  he  may  be  deeply 
mortified  by  what  such  an  instructor  says  to  him,  it  lasts  but 
for  a  moment.  If  the  instructor  was  right  it  does  not  take 
him  long  to  realize  that  the  very  word  at  which  he  took 
offense  was  an  evidence  of  a  deeper  interest  than  surface 
pleasantries.  And  if  the  instructor  has  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
fully  admits  it,  he  has  a  great  desire  to  know  more  of  such 
a  man  and  to  sit  at  his  feet,  for  college  students  are  few  indeed 
who  do  not  pay  devoted  homage  to  nobility  of  character. 

Time  and  opportunity  to  decide  what  he  is  to  be,  freedom 
to  select  his  studies  within  stated  groups,  a  teacher  to  inspire 
— these  are  the  three  demands  of  the  average  undergraduate  in 
the  reconstructed  college  course.  Are  they  too  great  a  trust 
for  a  young  man  of  seventeen  or  eighteen?  Will  they  mean, 
if  granted,  irresolution,  indolence,  and  imposition  on  kindness, 
or  will  the  very  atmosphere  of  fraternal  interest  in  individual 
well-being  and  confidence  in  human  nature  which  they  pre- 
suppose, stimulate  the  best  that  is  in  men  to  action  as  it  never 
could  be  forced?  The  question  is  at  least  an  open  one.  It  is 
for  the  educator  to  decide. 

Henry  Burt  Wright 

B.  A.,  Yale  University,    1898 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


VIII 
ON  WOMEN'S   COLLEGES   IN  ENGLAND 

I.     Origin 

The  education  of  women  in  England  has  suffered  many  ups 
and  downs,  but  it  has  not  often  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  idea  of  teaching  was 
to  make  girls  commit  huge  masses  of  isolated  facts  to  memory ; 
and  the  idea  of  education  was  to  furnish  a  girl  with  accom- 
plishments by  which  she  might  attract  attention  in  society. 
Girls  were  usually  educated  at  home  by  governesses;  more 
rarely  in  private  boarding  schools.  Often  foreign  governesses 
were  employed,  who,  if  Swiss  or  German,  might  bring  a  satis- 
factory training  and  its  visible  sign,  a  teacher's  diploma,  with 
them.  No  possibility  of  training  was  open  to  English 
governesses.  Teaching  was  not  looked  on  as  a  profession,  it 
was  the  one  resource  of  all  better-class  women  who  had  met 
with  money  troubles.  Governesses  were,  on  the  whole,  a  pitiful 
class  of  beings,  incapable  of  performing  their  duties  ade- 
quately, with  no  resources  to  fall  back  on,  and  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  their  employers.  To  help  and  protect  this 
class  the  "  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  "  was  founded 
in  1843.  It  soon  became  evident  that  theonly  satisfactory 
way  of  helping  was  to  teach  governesses  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  other  qualifications  for  teaching  than 
graduation  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Accordingly  in  1848 
Queen's  College,  London,  was  founded,  'and  on  March  29th 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 

The  ideas  with  which  the  infant  Queen's  College  started 
strike  us  nowadays  as  quaint.  While  not  disputing  the 
principle  that  the  undergoing  of  troubles  and  reverses  was  a 
good  preparation  for  forming  the  youthful  mind,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  a  teacher  should  have  further  prepara- 
tion ;  namely,  the  acquirement  of  some  exact  knowledge. ,   At 
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the  beginning  of  the  first  courses  of  lectures,  the  professors 
practically  apologized  for  their  subjects,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Latin  and  mathematics,  trying  to  show  that  they  were  really 
quite  harmless !  There  were  many  students,  however,  and  the 
college  flourished.  F.  D.  Maurice  continued  as  a  professor, 
and  his  students  speak  to  this  day  of  the  inspiration  they 
derived  from  his  lectures. 

The  entry  of  a  number  of  quite  young  girls  made  it  necessary 
to  organize  a  school  preparatory  to  the  college,  and  college  and 
school  are  still,  after  fifty-five  years,  continuing  to  do  most 
excellent  work. 

Queen's  College  was  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England;  Bedford  College,  founded  in  1849,  "^^^  the  needs  of 
Nonconformists  as  well  as  Episcopalians,  its  principles  being 
unsectarian.  It  differs  also  from  Queen's  College  in  always 
having  given  women  a  much  greater  part  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  The  founder,  Mrs.  Reid,  and  other  women 
took  part  by  enrolling  themselves  as  lady-visitors,  thus  under- 
taking to  be  present  in  turn  at  lectures.  The  duty  of  elect- 
ing the  Council  of  Management  devolved  upon  these  lady- 
visitors  and  a  few  gentlemen.  In  those  days,  both  at  Bedford 
and  Queen's,  the  presence  of  lady-visitors  at  a  lecture  was 
considered  an  imperative  necessity,  and  at  Bedford  lady  visitors 
at  lectures  were  not  unusual  so  late  as  1892.  The  lecturers  at 
the  college  have  included  men  of  such  distinction  as  De  Morgan, 
Newman,  George  Macdonald,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  of  the 
students  the  best  known  is  George  Eliot,  who  attended  the  first 
Latin  class.  In  comparatively  recent  years  Beatrice  Harraden 
was  a  student.  Bedford  College,  like  Queen's,  was  in  its  early 
years  obliged  to  organize  a  school,  preparatory  to  the  actual 
college,  but,  unlike  Queen's,  it  gave  up  the  school  so  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  get  good  preliminary  education  elsewhere. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  two  of  the  earliest  students  of 
Queen's  College,  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale,  a  thoro  reform 
in  girls'  school  education  was  inaugurated.  Miss  Buss  founded 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  girls,  the  first  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  of  high  schools.  Miss  Beale  became 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  in  1858,  five  years 
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after  it  was  founded,  and  soon  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  the 
high  rank  which  it  continues  to  hold.  In  1865  girls  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  which  had  been 
instituted  for  schoolboys  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  four- 
teen. This  proved  a  great  step  forward,  for  schools  were 
given  a  really  good  standard  to  aim  at;  an  outside  test  was 
afforded  by  which  the  thoroness  of  work  done  could  be 
tested,  and  a  link  between  girls'  schools  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge  was  supplied. 

A  further  development  of  the  principle  that  girls  might  be 
tested  by  the  same  examinations  as  their  brothers,  as  well  as  a 
further  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambri-dge,  was  the 
advent  of  a  few  women  in  Cambridge  to  work  for  the  honors 
degree  examination.  They  were  allowed  to  sit  for  the  same 
examinations  as  the  men,  and  they  were  all  successful.  The 
preliminary  experiment  being  satisfactory,  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  money  for  a  permanent  building,  and  in  1873  Girton 
College  was  founded.  Newnham  College  was  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  a  hall  of  residence  for  girls  preparing  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  examination, — an  examination  in 
secondary  subjects  for  girls  over  eighteen, — but  very  soon  its 
students  began  to  study  for  the  degree  examinations.  In  1881 
women  were  formally  admitted  to  honors  examinations,  and 
Girton  and  Newnham  formally  recognized,  but  the  actual  de- 
grees themselves  have  not  yet  been  conferred  on  women  either 
by  Oxford  or  by  Cambridge. 

At  Oxford  Somerville  Hall,  which  is  unsectarian,  and  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  which  is  Church  of  England,  were  founded  in 
1879,  ^n<^  their  students  are  allowed  to  study  for  all  the  Oxford 
examinations. 

The  University  of  London  was  the  pioneer  in  giving  full 
rights  to  women,  opening  its  doors  to  them  in  1878.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  university  education  in  London  has 
already  been  exceedingly  anomalous.  Till  recently  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  was  nothing  but  an  examining  body,  setting 
very  rigorous  examinations  for  all  comers.'  Teaching  was 
done  by  ( I )  University  College,  London,  which  is  a  purely  un- 
denominational institution  founded  in   1826  by  distinguished 
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Noncomformists  to  enable  those  men  to  obtain  a  university 
education  whose  religious  opinions  excluded  them  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  religious  tests  were  still  in  vogue.  (2) 
By  King's  College,  which  arose  shortly  after  University  Col- 
lege. Members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  shocked  at 
the  foundation  of  an  unsectarian — or,  as  they  phrased  it,  a  god- 
less— college,  and  to  counteract  it  they  founded  King's  College. 
Religious  tests  have  now  been  completely  abolished  in  King's, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  theological  faculty.  (3)  By  the 
various  medical  schools,  etc.  (4)  By  Queen's  College,  Bed- 
ford College,  etc. 

University  College  and  King's  College  had  always  sent  in 
students  for  the  London  University  examinations.  To  the 
very  first  of  its  examinations  open  to  women  Bedford  College 
sent  in  candidates  who  all  distinguished  themselves.  It  then 
adapted  itself  definitely  to  prepare  for  London  degrees,  opening 
classes  in  all  the  arts  subjects,  and  adding  one  laboratory  after 
another  for  the  practical  work  in  each  of  the  science  subjects, 
till  it  was  fully  equipped. 

Queen's  College  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 
London  examinations,  and  developed  along  different  lines 
from  Bedford.  It  opened  no  science  laboratories,  and  made  no 
effort  to  prepare  women  for  professional  life.  It  is  attended 
by  well-to-do  girls,  who  wish  to  study  with  some  thoroness, 
but  not  at  the  high  pressure  inseparable  from  London  examina- 
tions, and  who  do  not  expect  to  earn  their  living  in  any  pro- 
fession for  which  a  degree  certificate  is  an  advantage.  The 
students  are  now  considerably  younger  than  those  at  Bedford. 

About  the  time  of  the  opening  of  London  University,  women 
began  to  be  admitted  to  University  College.  The  first  step  was 
for  the  college  professors  to  hold  separate  lectures  for  women. 
After  some  time  the  professors  became  weary  of  repeating 
themselves,  and  women  were  allowed  to  attend  the  ordinary 
lectures  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  teacher.  As  has  been 
noticed  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  professor's  willing- 
ness to  admit  women  to  his  classes  is  often  inversely  propor- 
tional to  his  age.  Thus,  some  time  after  it  had  been  considered 
quite  right  for  men  and  women  to  do  zoology  together,  they 
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were  obliged  to  have  their  chemistry  lectures  apart ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  professor  of  zoology  was  young,  the  professor  of 
chemistry  very  old.  On  the  appointment  of  a  young  professor 
of  chemistry  women  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  ordinary 
lectures.  Even  now,  however,  they  are  not  admitted  to  the 
medical  department,  and  they  are  not  often  given  even  minor 
teaching  posts. 

King's  College  has  a  special  department  for  women,  where 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  prepare  for  the  London  examinations,  but 
do  good  work  in  languages  and  literature. 

University  College  (Liverpool),  Yorkshire  College  (Leeds), 
Durham  University,  and  the  University  of  Wales  admit 
women  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men. 

To  complete  the  enumeration,  two  colleges  for  women  must 
be  mentioned,  Westfield  College  in  Hampstead  and  Holloway 
College  in  Surrey.  The  latter  was  founded  by  the  Holloway 
of  pill  fame,  who  preferred  giving  his  own  name  to  a  college 
rather  than  endowing  any  of  the  existing  ones.  Holloway 
prepares  for  London  degrees. 

IL     Life  in  Women's  Colleges 

The  students  at  women's  colleges  are  recruited  mostly  from 
high  schools  of  the  type  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
for  girls.  Such  a  high-school  girl  has  been  studying  hard  for 
many  years  and  has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  she  has  had  much  healthy  exercise  playing 
hockey,  lawn  tennis,  etc.,  and  much  fun  from  all  her  school 
societies.  She  has  usually  no  great  hunger  after  knowledge, 
and  she  misses  the  intense  joy  of  finding  new  worlds  open  up 
to  her  as  she  advances,  for  she  has  been  given  information 
faster  than  she  can  digest  it.  There  is  often  a  want  of  at- 
mosphere and  individuality  about  her.  School  with  its  lessons, 
its  games,  and  its  societies  is  so  engrossing  that  the  girl  de- 
velops in  the  one  groove  and  is  very  one-sided. 

Some  college  students  come  from  private  schools.  Such 
students  know  less  than  the  high-school  girls,  but  are  usually 
fresher.  They  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  conceited  at  their  entry, 
as  they  were  probably  a  very  easy  first  in  their  small  field. 
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A  few  students  have  been  educated  entirely  at  home,  and  a 
few  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Such  students  supply  some 
variety  to  the  otherwise  too  homogeneous  material. 

The  choice  of  a  college  depends  on  means,  on  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  scholarship,  and  on  the  subjects  which  a  girl 
wishes  to  study.  Poor  girls,  living  within  reach  of  a  college, 
are  usually  obliged  to  attend  that  college  unless  they  can 
obtain  a  large  scholarship  to  take  them  elsewhere.  Rich  girls 
usually  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  the  older  universities 
are  considered  to  have  the  highest  social  standing.  If  a  girl's 
ability  or  interest  should  lie  in  mathematics  she  would  go  to 
Cambridge,  if  in  classics  to  Oxford,  if  in  science  to  Cambridge 
or  to  London,  and  so  on.  Certain  schools,  moreover,  fre- 
quently send  their  pupils  on  to  definite  colleges. 

The  standard  of  preparation  for  all  the  colleges  is  approx- 
imately the  same.  The  work  done  differs  according  to  the 
college,  particularly  in  the  case  of  arts  subjects.  In  science 
the  nature  of  the  study  necessitates  a  certain  general  pro- 
cedure, namely  that  students,  who  as  a  rule  have  not  done  much 
science  at  school,  should  acquire  some  general  knowledge  of 
several  sciences  before  specializing  in  one  chosen  one.  The 
main  differences  between  the  various  schemes  of  science  study 
will  then  lie  in  the  time  at  which  specialization  is  allowed. 
This  is  earliest  in  Oxford,  being  some  years  before  the  honors 
degree  examination;  intermediate  in  London,  being  imme- 
diately after  the  degree ;  and  latest  in  Cambridge,  being  one  or 
two  years  after  the  honors  degree.  As  schoolgirls  have  already 
done  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  on  arts  subjects,  more 
latitude  as  to  the  time  of  specialization  is  possible.  In  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  special  subject  is  started  upon  as  soon  as  a 
student  enters,  and  sometimes  quite  exhaustive  work  may  be 
done  on  part  of  that  subject  before  the  degree  examination. 
In  London  a  certain  arts  course,  extending  over  three  or  four 
years,  is  obligatory.  It  includes  Latin  and  Greek,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  option  is  allowed  as  to  the  other  subjects. 

One  fault  is  common  to  all  the  colleges,  namely,  that  work  is 
done  too  much  with  reference  to  the  final  examination.  This 
is  at  its  worst  in  London,  where  it  is  also  most  excusable ;  for 
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the  London  examinations  are  very  difficult,  and  at  every  one 
of  them  more  than  half  the  candidates  fail,  failure  meaning  loss 
of  a  year  with  the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  work  again. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  actual  failure  is  rare,  but,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  London,  very  great  value  is  laid  on  the  attainment 
of  first-class   honors.      In   selecting   candidates   for   teaching 
posts  a  great  weight  is  given  to  a  "  first  class,"  and  really  good 
teachers  who  do  not  happen  to  have  gained  a  first  class  are  apt 
to  find  themselves  quite  unduly  hampered  in  attaining  the  kind 
of  positions  which  should  be  theirs  by  right  of  ability.     Hence 
there  is  a  rage  for  first  classes  which  in  some  cases  is  very 
ludicrous.     It  is  bad  enough  for  a  poor  London  student  to  be 
obliged  to  apportion  the  time  she  gives  to  each  of  her  many 
subjects  strictly  according  to  the  needs  of  her  examination,  but 
when  an  Oxford  student,  who  is  devoting  three  years  to  the 
study  of  French  language  and  literature,  asks  her  tutor,  every 
time  she  comes  across  some  disputed  point,  ''If  I  am  asked 
about  this  in  the  examination,  which  view  should  I  take,"  one 
begins  to  wonder  whether  in  this  extreme  case  her  study  was 
of  any  educational  value  to  her  at  all,  altho,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  examiners   be  it   stated,   she  did   get  her   first   class. 
Generally,   however,   some  real  originality  is  required   for  a 
first  class,  and  the  girl  who  does  her  work  in  a  scholarly  spirit, 
with  no  particular  reference  to  the  examination,  is  the  one  who 
is  most  successful  in  the  end,  the  standard  of  attainment  in 
such  a  case  being  often  very  high  indeed.     The  knowledge 
attained  by  the  type  of  student  who  works  definitely  for  the 
examination  is  often  vast,  but  of  small  value,  as  it  is  unac- 
companied by  much  training  in  taste  or  judgment. 

A  girl's  life  at  college  differs  considerably  according  to  the 
college  she  selects,  the  greatest  differences  being  between  the 
residential  and  the  non-residential  colleges. 

Bedford  College,  London,  is  essentially  a  non-residential  col- 
lege, for,  altho  there  are  a  score  or  so  of  girls  who  reside  in 
the  college,  there  are  between  one  and  two  hundred  who  live  at 
home  and  come  in  every  day.  As  the  distances  to  be  traveled 
are  great,  it  is  found  advisable  to  have  no  lectures  before  ten 
in  the  morning  or  after  five  at  night,  and  no  interval  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  so  that  each  student  has  to  make  her  lunch 
time  fit  in  with  her  lectures  as  best  she  may.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  preparing  for  London  degrees,  and  are  obliged  to 
come  in  every  day  and  work  very  hard,  but  some  come  only 
for  a  few  lectures  a  week  on  special  subjects.  These  occasional 
students  are  of  many  varieties,  ranging  from  the  rather 
frivolous  ones  who  come  for  a  little  French  or  German  and 
look  on  the  college  as  a  sort  of  finishing  school,  to  the  very 
able  and  earnest  ones  who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from 
devoting  all  their  time  to  study,  and  who  make  splendid  use  of 
the  opportunities  within  their  reach.  Nearly  all  the  students 
who  prepare  for  London  degrees  come  from  high  schools,  and 
most  of  them  are  poor  or  only  moderately  well  off,  and  so  look 
forward  to  earning  their  living  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is 
such  a  vast  amount  to  be  learnt  for  a  London  degree,  whether 
in  arts  or  science,  that  these  girls  are  often  overhurried  and 
scarcely  have  time  to  assimilate  their  work  satisfactorily.  To- 
gether with  very  serious  study  there  are,  however,  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  enjoyment.  The  residents,  and  those  of  the 
non-residents  who  are  able  to  be  on  the  spot  early,  devote  the 
morning  before  ten  to  amusement  and  exercise.  In  winter 
hockey  is  played,  in  summer  there  is  boating  every  morning  on 
the  artificial  water  in  Regent's  Park,  and  there  are  swimming 
baths  not  far  off.  In  the  afternoon  after  five  those  various 
societies  meet,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  college  life,  e.  g. 
literary,  Shaksperean,  debating,  chemical,  scientific,  and  photo- 
graphic societies.  Tea  is  supplied  by  the  tea  club  at  four, 
forming  a  short  break  in  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  The  or- 
ganization of  these  clubs  and  societies  often  shows  great  ability, 
and  in  them  the  girls  learn  much  which  is  useful  to  them  in 
larger  spheres.  There  is  a  bond  between  present  and  past 
students  of  Bedford,  formed  by  the  Bedford  College  Students' 
Association.  This  publishes  a  magazine  containing  college 
news,  and  gives  every  year  three  "  At  Homes  "  at  the  college 
to  which  present  and  past  students,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  matters,  are  invited. 

University  College,  London,  differs  from  Bedford  College  in 
having  men  as  well  as  women  students.     The  total  number  of 
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the  students  is  much  greater  than  at  Bedford,  the  laboratories 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  facilities  for  advanced  work  and 
original  research  are  afforded,  of  which  a  fair  number  of 
women  avail  themselves.  The  ordinary  student  is  somewhat 
older  than  her  sister  at  Bedford,  and  is  often  specializing  in 
some  subject,  even  along  with  her  degree  work.  Women  who 
have  already  been  teaching  and  wish  to  study  for  higher  de- 
grees, or  to  qualify  themselves  in  fresh  subjects,  usually  come 
to  University  College.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is  distinctly  less 
crude  and  schoolgirl-like  than  it  is  at  Bedford.  Nearly  all  of 
the  women  who  are  regular  students  are  organized  into  a 
Women's  Union  which  includes  all  the  societies,  e.  g.,  the  de- 
bating society  and  the  tea  club.  Some  of  the  societies  draw 
their  membership  from  women  only,  others — for  example,  the 
literary  and  musical  societies — are  mixed  and  are  affiliated  to 
the  "  Men's  Union  "  as  well  as  to  the  women's.  Classes  begin  at 
University  College  at  nine,  there  are  rarely  any  after  five,  and 
there  is  no  lunch  interval.  As  at  Bedford  the  societies  meet  in 
the  afternoon  after  five.  The  men  and  women  work  together 
all  day  in  the  laboratories,  and  learn  much  from  each  other,  the 
women  quite  holding  their  own.  The  life  in  one  of  these 
laboratories  is  among  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  existence, 
the  work  is  hard,  but  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  is  keenly 
enjoyed,  and  there  is  the  sense  of  constant  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  the  spirit  of  youthfulness  and  freshness. 

At  Cambridge,  and  with  few  exceptions  at  Oxford,  the 
students  live  in  the  colleges  and  devote  all  their  time  and 
energy  to  study  and  recreation.  At  Newnham  and  Girton  it  is 
usual  for  girls  to  stay  three  years,  and  only  when  they  have 
special  ability  for  four.  The  students  are  distinguished  as 
''  freshers,"  "  second  years,"  and  ''  third  years  "  according  to 
the  time  they  have  been  in  residence,  and  freshers  are  supposed 
to  be  somewhat  humble  and  thankful  for  any  attention  shown 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  various  societies  work  hard  to  get 
hold  of  promising  freshers,  who  may  in  the  future  distinguish 
themselves  as  hockey  players,  debaters,  etc.  At  Girton  each 
student  has  two  very  comfortable  rooms — bedroom  and  study, 
at  Newnham  one  only.     Breakfast  and  lunch  may  be  taken  at 
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any  reasonable  hour,  dinner  or  "  hall,"  as  it  is  called,  is  at  a 
fixed  hour.  The  whole  of  the  morning  and  part  of  the  evening 
are  devoted  to  work,  the  afternoon,  as  is  the  habit  at  the  older 
universities,  is  devoted  to  play.  Science  sudents  only,  who 
have  much  to  do  in  laboratories,  do  not  have  their  afternoons 
free.  Girton  is  some  distance  from  Cambridge,  so  that  the  girls 
go  to  and  from  the  University  lectures  in  flies ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is,  however,  individual,  and  is  done  either  with 
women  dons  who  live  in  the  college  or  else  with  men  who  come 
out  from  Cambridge.  Some  of  the  students  work  night  and  day 
in  their  effort  to  get  a  "  first  class"  ;  others,  who  have  come  to 
college  because  of  the  pleasant  life  with  its  keen  and  intellectual 
atmosphere,  companionship,  games  and  societies,  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  do  not  do  much  more  than  is  necessary  to  get 
a  tolerable  place  in  the  examination.  Those  are  wisest  who 
do  not  neglect  the  social  side,  for  as  much  is  learned  from 
cocoa  parties  as  from  text-books,  and  those  are  fortunate  who 
ever  again  spend  such  happy  years  as  the  three  at  Girton  or 
Newnham.  The  college  terms  are  not  long,  and  reading 
parties — another  of  the  joys  of  existence — are  often  formed, 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  for  those  who  wish  to  meet  to- 
gether in  the  summer  and  do  some  work. 

The  conditions  in  Oxford  are  not  unlike  those  at  Cambridge, 
but  another  recreation,  boating,  is  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  supplying 
an  ideally  pleasant  and  not  unprofitable  existence  for  girls  who 
have  just  been  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  school,  but  have 
not  entered  on  the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  women's  colleges 
in  England,  particularly  the  residential  colleges,  are  a  very 
great  success.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  kind  of  women 
they  turn  out,  they  can  probably  also  be  regarded  as  a  success. 

A  very  large  number  of  university  women  take  up  teaching 
as  a  profession,  namely,  very  nearly  all  those  who  graduate  in 
Arts  or  Science  from  Bedford  or  University  College,  London, 
and  perhaps  half  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  women.  Such 
teachers  could  hardly  be  better  prepared  as  regards  knowledge 
and  they  all  know  how  to  work,  but  they  are  one-sided  and 
have  to  pay  for  their  excellence  by  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
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They  have,  in  fact,  been  so  busy  studying  that  they  are  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  life,  and  they  have  mixed  so  much  with  young 
people  of  their  own  age  that  they  have  never  had  a  chance  of 
getting  to  know  grown-up  people  or  learning  what  ordinary 
human  life  is  like.  If  they  now  obtain  a  post  at  some  high 
school  and  stay  there,  there  is  more  than  a  chance  that  their 
outlook  on  life  will  always  remain  narrow.  However,  pro- 
vided that  some  experience  of  life  is  granted  to  them,  and  that 
their  intellectual  development  has  not  stopped  short  on  leaving 
college,  they  will  make  really  good  teachers. 

Many  college  women  study  medicine,  and  they  are  liked  as 
practitioners  and  are  most  successful  in  getting  posts.  A  few 
take  up  journalism,  a  few  have  made  their  names-  in  literature, 
and  some  have  devoted  themselves  to  social  work. 

A  relatively  small  number  have  gone  on  with  their  studies 
and  produced  original  work.  There  are  archaeologists  and 
political  economists,  chemists,  physicists,  zoologists,  botanists, 
and  bacteriologists  among  the  college  women.  The  number  of 
the  women  who  carry  on  literary  or  scientific  research  is  not  so 
large  as  one  might  hope,  considering  the  very  excellent  training 
which  they  receive;  this  is  partly  because  the  necessary  ability 
is  not  altogether  common,  and  partly  because  so  many  women 
are  obliged  to  teach  immediately  after  leaving  college,  and 
have  then  no  time  or  energy  for  carrying  their  studies  further. 

So  far  the  majority  of  college  women  have  not  married.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have,  one  has  only  to  observe  the  tone 
which  they  impart  to  their  homes,  the  very  able  and  sensible 
way  in  which  their  children  are  brought  up,  and  the  way  these 
children  turn  out,  to  be  convinced  that  college  life  is  not  only  a 
training  for  literature  or  science  or  a  profession,  but  also  for 
life.  It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  next 
generation  should  not  only  have  the  very  best  women  for  its 
mothers,  but  that  these  women  should  be  trained  as  well  as  is 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  many  women  a  college  life  is  one  of 
the  factors  in  this  best  possible  training. 

Agnes  Kelly 

London.  England 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

SHORTENING   THE    PERIOD    OF    INFANCY 

The  late  John  Fiske  contributed  a  part  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theory  of  evolution.  His  part  was  the  portion  which 
deals  with  the  prolongation  of  infancy.  In  brief,  the  theory  is 
something  as  follows.  Those  animals  which  at  birth  are 
nearly  fully  developed,  and  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  parental  assistance,  are  capable  of  little  change  and 
do  change  but  little  from  generation  to  generation.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  animals  which  at  birth  are  well-nigh  help- 
less and  which  remain  for  a  time  in  this  state,  being  dependent 
upon  parental  help,  are  capable  of  change  and  of  education. 
That  is,  those  animals  which  have  had  a  short  period  of  in- 
fancy have  been  capable  of  very  little  development  from 
generation  to  generation.  Those  animals,  which  have  had  a 
long  period  of  infancy  have  developed  more  rapidly  from 
generation  to  generation.  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  period  of  infancy  with  man  is  the  longest 
of  any  of  the  animals.  He  is,  therefore,  the  most  capable  of 
education. 

This  part  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  who  are  thoughtfully 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  For  whatever  in 
our  system  of  civilization  tends  to  lengthen  the  period  of  in- 
fancy should  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  tends  to  shorten  the  period  of  infancy  must  subtract 
something  from  the  sum  total  of  advancement. 

How  long  is  the  period  of  infancy  ?  Among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, the  period  of  infancy  ends  when  the  young  animal  is  able 
to  procure  for  itself  food  and  shelter,  and  has  the  power  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  its  enemies.  Our  modern  community  life 
does  not  require  the  young  genus  homo  to  expend  much  energy 
in  protecting  himself  against  his  enemies.  It  will  be  shown  that 
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in  his  case  the  period  of  infancy  is  often  very  much  prolonged, 
but  yet  ends  when  he  is  capable  of  procuring  his  own  food  and 
shelter.  In  the  case  of  certain  favored  individuals,  the  period 
is  now  longer  probably  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  world's 
history.  For  instance,  a  boy  completes  his  elementary  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  leaves  the  high  school  at 
eighteen  and  graduates  from  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  now  spends  two  years  in  the  medical  school  and 
then,  after  two  years  of  hospital  work,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  may  hope,  if  fortunate,  soon  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
detailed  reports  of  child  labor  in  Southern  cotton  mills,  or  the 
work  of  the  breaker  boys  in  Northern  coal  mines,  give  instances 
of  the  length  of  the  period  of  infancy  at  the  other  extreme  of 
a  long  and  varying  series  of  individuals  and  occupations. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  New  England,  a  boy  worked  for  his 
father  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If  he  did  not 
work  at  home,  his  father  was  entitled  to  collect  his  wages  and 
usually  did  so.  The  young  man,  on  reaching  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  was  given  his  freedom  suit  and  was  hereafter  entitled 
to  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  The  girl  usually  remained 
an  inmate  of  her  father's  house,  ancj  her  time  and  energy  were 
expended  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  until  her  wedding  day. 
In  general,  a  boy  was  an  infant  until  he  became  of  age,  a  girl 
until  she  married.  They  were  under  the  influence  of  home 
and  home  training,  until  they  had  passed  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence and  were  really  young  men  and  young  women. 

This  long  period  of  parental  influence  has  passed  away.  The 
scene  has  changed  from  the  farm  to  the  village  or  city.  The 
stimulating  outdoor  life  of  the  farm,  filled  with  duties  and 
responsibihties,  has  been  replaced  by  the  enervating  routine  of 
Hfe  in  store,  office,  or  factory.  Together  with  this  loss  has 
come  a  still  greater  loss  in  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  time 
that  the  child  is  under  the  restraint  and  guidance  of  his 
parents. 

The  conditions  in  Connecticut  are  equal,  at  least,  to  those 
which  generally  obtain  in  the  Northern  States.  Under  the 
Connecticut  law,  a  teacher  upon  application  gives  to  each  pupil 
who  has  passed  his  fourteenth  birthday  a  certificate  which 
permits  him  to  go  to  work.     In  a  short  time  he  receives  his 
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wages  and  has  money  in  his  pocket.  He  has  that  feehng  of 
independence  which  comes  to  all  who  have  honestly  toiled  and 
have  received  the  reward  for  their  labor.  To  the  honor  of 
many  boys  and  girls,  it  must  be  said  that  the  money  is  taken 
home  and  religiously  turned  into  the  family  treasury.  They 
thus  learn  lessons  of  sacrifice  which  make  character.  They 
become  veritable  pillars  of  strength  to  invalid  father  or  mother, 
or  bread-winners  to  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters.  Others 
may  be  satisfied  to  pay  into  the  home  the  actual  cost  of  food 
and  lodgings.  Not  a  few  appropriate  to  their  own  use  all 
that  they  earn. 

Having  money  to  spend  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  character. 
From  the  standpoint  of  many  children  money  cannot  be  pleas- 
urably  expended  in  the  home.  The  spending  of  it  takes  the 
child  out  of  the  house.  The  streets  of  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities  are  filled  on  summer  evenings  or  Sunday  after- 
noons with  well-dressed  young  people,  many  of  whom  have 
not  reached  their  majority.  They  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. Home  no  longer  seriously  restrains  them.  They 
earn  their  own  money  and  spend  it.  They  go  where  they 
wish.  They  choose  their  own  associates,  and  make  their  own 
decisions  in  many  of  the  most  important  and  vital  affairs  of 
life. 

Modern  educational  philosophy  seems  to  teach  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  is  often  the  time  of  danger  for  the  future 
man  or  woman.  Then,  if  ever,  he  or  she  should  be  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  a  watchful  guardian.  It  would  seem  that  our 
modern  system,  which  allows  a  boy  or  girl  to  throw  off  all  the 
restraints  of  home  so  early  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  principle.  If  we  are  shortening  the 
period  of  infancy,  if  we  are  violating  one  of  nature's  laws,  we 
must  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  already  said  that  the  second  gen- 
eration of  those  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  shores  are  inter- 
preting the  word  freedom  to  mean  license.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  young  people  assume  responsibility. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  The  character-forming 
agencies  of  the  past  have  been  the  school,  the  home,  and  the 
Church.  The  work  of  the  school  now  ceases  for  many  children 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.    The  training  of  the  Church  and 
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the  home  becomes  optional,  and  is  often  disregarded  by  many- 
children  soon  after  this  age.  Children  are  becoming  men  and 
women  too  early.  If  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  is  correct,  this  means  retrogression. 

If  the  truth  of  the  above  is  accepted,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  question,  What  shall  be  done  ?  As  with  many  social  prob- 
lems, it  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  diagnose  the  trouble  than  to  find 
and  successfully  apply  a  remedy.  The  obvious  answer  is  to 
prolong  the  period  of  infancy,  which,  in  many  cases,  means 
lengthen  the  time  that  the  child  shall  remain  in  school.  It  may 
be  argued  that  many  parents  must  take  their  children  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  True,  but  many  children 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  who  could  remain.  When 
times  are  good,  and  work  easily  obtained,  children  leave  school. 
When  times  are  hard,  children  remain  in  school.  Often,  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  not  the  consideration  which  governs. 
The  consideration  which  leads  many  children  to  leave  school 
is  to  them  of  a  practical  nature.  A  bicycle,  better  clothing, 
money  to  spend  are  some  of  the  inducing  motives.  These 
desires  can  be  quickly  satisfied  by  working.  The  remedy  for 
our  trouble  in  many  cases  must  be  such  as  will  reach  the  child 
and  which  can  be  applied  by  the  teacher. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  with  all  the  assistance 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Church  and  home,  to  show 
to  the  child  the  value  of  a  longer  course  of  study.  The  teacher 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  this  appeal  has  weight.  The 
school  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  teacher  may  hon- 
estly make  the  appeal.  The  high  school  might  be  justified  on 
this  ground  only,  that  the  pupil  is  kept  a  few  years  longer  under 
the  leadership  and  influence  of  wise  men  and  women,  thus 
laying  more  firmly  the  basis  of  character  before  entering  upon 
the  work  of  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  work 
of  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  often  of  such  a  character 
that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  boy  and  girl  as  being  practical. 
This  may  be  an  argument  for  a  larger  number  of  electives  in 
the  high  school. 

F.  A.  Verplanck 

Supervising  Principal, 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 
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LITERATURE    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    COLLEGE 

In  no  subject  required  of  students  preparing  for  college  are 
the  results  of  study  more  ihisatisfactory,  in  none  is  there  so 
serious  a  lack  of  understanding  between  college  and  prepara- 
tory school  as  in  English  literature.  The  blame  for  this  rests 
upon  the  college,  which,  providing  a  list  of  books  for  study, 
gives  no  specific  instruction  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  with  them.  In  science  and  in  languages 
a  student  knows  definitely  what  is  expected  of  him,  but  in  liter- 
ature, where  the  material  is  so  varied,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  opportunity  for  mistaken  methods  of  study,  he  is  without 
;a  guide.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  preparatory  schools  should 
center  their  efforts  upon  providing  candidates  with  enough 
mechanical  knowledge  to  pass  the  examinations,  forgetting 
that  there  is  something  in  the  study  of  literature  more  essential 
than  mere  equipment  in  superficial  fact. 

The  shortcomings  of  preparatory  training  soon  reveal  them- 
selves in  college,  and  are  sharply  stigmatized,  not  only  by  teach- 
-ers  of  English,  but  also  by  teachers  of  other  subjects,  who  com- 
plain that  students  are  mentally  immature  as  the  result  of  too 
rigid  a  discipline  of  memory  at  the  expense  of  imagination  and 
reason.  Seldom  are  students  able  to  give  quick,  independent 
answers  to  problems  proposed  in  their  English  examinations. 
They  are  unable  to  speculate,  to  devise  hypotheses,  but  give 
:answers  which  show  their  dependence  upon  their  teacher's  point 
•  of  view,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  their  training  has  not 
: sought  to  awaken  individual  intelligence  and  power  of  thought. 
To  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  cultivate  the  reason,  to  confirm 
the  moral  appreciation  literature  is  at  once  the  most  potent  and 
most  accessible  means,  yet  this  side  of  the  study  of  literature 
is  but  lightly  regarded  by  the  majority  of  teachers  simply  be- 
cause no  intimation  is  ever  given  by  the  colleges  that  the  spir- 
itual culture  of  students  is  to  receive  attention.  If  it  is  of 
grave  importance  that  this  early  training  should  accomplish 
much  for  the  development  of  character  and  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art,  in  nature,  and  in  human 
action,  it  is  equally  important  that  it  should  be  directed  in  such 
a  manner  that  students  will  approach  literature  in  the  spirit  of 
enjoyment.     At  the  present  time  few  students,  boys  or  girls, 
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show  vital  interest  in  literature;  they  regard  it  with  the  sort 
of  toleration  which  they  accord  to  any  hand-made  product. 
The  disinclination  of  the  average  collegian  for  general  reading 
is  one  of  the  causes  for  loudest  lamentation,  for  it  is  a  menace 
to  the  spiritual  integrity  of  our  national  life.  In  numberless 
cases,  according  to  the  report  of  students  themselves,  this  dis- 
taste for  literature  began  in  the  dull  and  laborious  hours  spent 
over  preparatory  reading. 

Aside  from  these  deficiencies  in  shaping  the  moral  and  aes- 
thetic ideals,  there  are  actual  omissions  in  more  technical  ques- 
tions of  literary  study.  The  isolated  book  plays  far  too  large 
a  part  in  work  intended  as  an  introduction  to  methods  of  inves- 
tigation. In  collecting  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
single  volume  students  are  led  away  from  consideration  of 
productive  causes  and  come  to  consider  a  book  as  a  mere 
phenomenon  without  living  connection  with  other  books.  The 
form  of  a  book,  its  relation  to  other  works  of  the  same  or  of 
preceding  ages,  its  influence  on  later  literature,  are  topics  dis- 
cussed very  superficially  in  the  secondary  schools.  Moreover, 
unlike  beginners  in  science,  who  are  soon  made  acquainted  with 
the  nomenclature  of  their  subject,  students  of  literature  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  theirs, 
being  often  unable  to  distinguish  epic  from  couplet,  diction 
from  personification,  blank  verse  from  heroic  play.  Tho  it 
may  be  asserted  that  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  college 
we  must  remember  that  many  students  never  take  up  the  study 
of  literature  after  their  preparatory  work  is  completed,  and 
consequently  it  is  needful  that  this  work  should  be  as  effective 
as  possible. 

Criticism  of  the  preparatory  school  is,  as  has  been  said,  criti- 
cism of  the  negligence  of  the  colleges.  To  discover  what  are 
the  tacit  requirements  made,  and  also  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
the  material  offered  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements, 
the  list  of  books  chosen  for  reading  may  be  analyzed  in  some 
detail:  For  the  year  1904  these  books  are:  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Julius  Cccsar,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Ivanhoe,  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns,  The  Princess,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and 
Silas  Earner.     For  closer  study  are:  Macbeth,  U Allegro,  II 
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Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  and  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  on 
Addison. 

It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  become  so  familiar 
with  the  subject-matter  of  each  one  of  these  books  that  he  will 
be  prepared  to  explain  all  obscure  passages,  all  allusions,  as 
well  as  the  general  method  of  developing  the  ideas  presented. 
He  will  also  be  ready  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  the 
style  and  value  of  the  book,  without  neglecting  to  inform 
himself  of  the  important  facts  in  the  life  of  the  author. 
Study  along  these  simple  lines  is  usually  all  that  is  accom- 
plished in  the  too  brief  period  relinquished  to  preparatory  Eng- 
lish. Something  more  than  this  accumulation  of  data  is  im- 
plied, however,  in  this  selection.  That  the  student  may  be 
introduced  to  various  periods  of  imaginative  creation  in  the 
literary  histor)^  of  his  race  representative  books  have  been 
chosen  from  the  Age  of  Shakespeare,  the  Age  of  Pope,  the 
Period  of  Return  to  Nature,  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  the 
Victorian  Era.  The  presumption  is  that  in  some  way,  either 
by  additional  reading,  or  by  listening  to  lectures  by  his  in- 
structor, the  preparatory  student  will  learn  to  distinguish  these 
separate  ages,  and  will  realize  something  of  how  great  move- 
ments come  about  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  charm  and 
interest  found  in  analyzing  these  more  obvious  signs  of  growth 
and  decay  in  influences  at  home  and  from  abroad  are  distinctly 
the  property  of  preparatory  students,  yet  little  is  ever  done  in 
the  way  of  urging  students  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  diver- 
sity of  great  literary  epochs,  and,  consequently,  one  of  the  chief 
aims  in  the  choice  of  books  is  unattained. 

Again,  examples  have  been  chosen  of  various  literary  types, 
idyll,  elegy,  masque,  tragedy,  epic,  short  narrative  poem,  song 
(in  The  Princess),  essay,  oration,  and  novel.  Here  is  assuredly 
a  most  satisfactory  basis  for  that  study  of  classification  of  forms 
which  sustains  so  essential  a  part  in  scientific  training.  Inas- 
much as  the  sense  of  form  is  rarely  present  in  the  undergrad- 
uate mind  and  is  cultivated  always  with  extreme  difficulty,  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  formal  side  of  literary  work 
can  be  no  mistake.  Differentiation  of  types  is  hardly  ever  dis- 
cussed in  secondary  schools ;  students  do  not  learn  to  see  that 
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different  ideas,  different  emotions  naturally  take  dissimilar 
forms  of  expression,  the  subject  and  form  of  an  epic  being 
inevitably  unlike  the  subject  and  form  of  an  essay. 

Supplementary  reading,  which  is  called  for  by  certain  works, 
never  receives  attention,  and,  therefore,  the  zeal  for  investiga- 
tion is  not  encouraged.  Half  the  value  of  the  reading  is  lost 
if  students  are  not  incited  to  wider  acquaintance  with  books 
dealing  with  the  same  subjects  as  those  they  are  required  to 
read.  The  essay  on  Milton  is  fairly  dangerous,  if  it  is  not 
studied  in  relation  to  Milton's  works.  So  also  with  the 
essay  on  Burns.  The  poetry  of  this  writer  should  be  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  essay  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
chance  of  testing  the  justice  of  Carlyle's  opinion,  and  may 
not  be  led  to  passive  acceptance  of  a  dictum.  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Laimfal  suggests  the  whole  cycle  of  Arthurian  romances, 
while  Ivanhoe  may  create  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  of  the  practice  of  chivalry.  To  find  the  way  from 
one  book  to  another  is  the  desirable  progress  for  a  young 
student  who  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  wealth  of  liter- 
ature. 

In  offering  variety  of  subject  and  excellence  of  style  the  list 
of  chosen  books  is  satisfactory,  but  in  adaptation  to  the  tastes 
of  young  people  it  is  open  to  criticism.  A  rearrangement  might 
be  effected  in  adding  material  of  real  interest  to  students,  first 
by  way  of  fiction.  A  constant  reproach  to  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  the  fact  that  so  many  students  graduate  from  college 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  great  world  stories.  Cer- 
tainly, every  student  should  be  required  to  read,  in  translation, 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Cid,  the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Lied,  Beozvulf,  and  some  of  the  great  Biblical  stories. 
Other  books  equally  desirable  are  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  the  Fairie  Queene,  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads, 
Chevy  Chase,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  as  told  by  Malory,  not  by 
the  attenuated  work  of  Tennyson.  The  study  of  narrative  is 
especially  adapted  to  young  students  of  literature,  because, 
reading  while  memory  is  fresh  and  impressionable,  they  will 
learn  these  important  stories  in  detail,  and  will  not  forget 
them.      Moreover,   since  the  young  are  more  interested   in 
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movement  than  in  meditation,  they  will  take  delight  in  tales  of 
adventure. 

Stimulated  to  an  enjoyment  of  literature  by  such  books  as 
these,  students  may  be  led  to  a  wider  sense  of  pleasure  in  dis- 
covering how  simple  themes  may  be  invested  with  charm. 
Essays,  or  discursive  prose,  such  as  Bacon's  Essay  of  Gardens, 
Irving's  Westminster  Abbey,  Ruskin's  Lamp  of  Memory ,  in 
The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^  Lamb's  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig  will  tend  to  engage  the  interest,  and  help  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  literature  is  not  inevitably  concerned  with  re- 
mote, abstract  subjects.  Often  a  taste  for  special  lines  of 
reading  may  be  encouraged  by  a  trial  of  various  sorts  of  liter- 
ature; a  liking  for  history  may  result  from  reading  specimen 
chapters  of  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  or  a  taste 
for  biography  by  reading  The  Hero  as  Prophet  in  Carlyle's 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  of  all  the  dramas  selected  none 
are  comedies,  for  even  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  tragi- 
comedy. Is  it  wise  to  keep  only  the  severity  of  the  drama 
before  young  students  ?  Since  humor  is  so  potent  an  influence 
in  literature,  might  it  not  be  well  to  guide  the  taste  of  students 
in  this  direction  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  finer  comic 
effects?  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  The  Rivals  would 
give  genuine  amusement,  and  would  at  the  same  time,  by 
judicious  teaching,  be  made  to  serve  as  a  standard  in  judging 
modem  plays. 

Lyric  poetry  should  hold  a  much  more  definite  place  in  this 
list  of  books  than  it  now  possesses.  Students  enter  college  with 
a  defective,  untrained  sense  of  rhythm.  An  appreciation  of  the 
music  of  poetry,  of  melody  and  cadence,  ought  to  be  fostered 
during  these  early  years  when  the  ear  is  sensitive,  for  a  large 
share  of  the  enjoyment  of  literature  depends  upon  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  love  of  harmonious  sound.  To  accomplish 
this  end  students  should  be  required  to  learn  by  heart  several 
lyrics,  such  as  Wordsworth's  Daffodils,  The  Solitary  Reaper, 
Marlowe's  Passionate  Shepherd,  Ben  Jonson's  "  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes,"  the  Shakespeare  songs,  The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  poems  from  The  Golden  Treasury, 
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where  a  variety  of  emotions  from  grave  to  gay  may  be  found 
represented  with  appropriate  musical  effect. 

Reading  aloud  in  class  should  be  made  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  preparatory  student.  Pages  that  at  home  seem  dull  and 
uninteresting  will  become  vividly  suggestive  under  the  mag- 
netic influences  of  the  classroom,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  is  soon  shared  by  many,  and  where  the  mere  presence  of 
other  minds  serves  as  a  sure  means  of  quickening  the  literary 
appreciation  of  the  entire  class.  In  reading  prose  this  exercise 
is  particularly  desirable,  since  few  students  ever  realize  for 
themselves  the  "  harmony  of  prose."  A  recognition  of  the 
measured  beauty  of  the  prose  of  Lamb,  or  of  Burke,  or  of 
Ruskin  will  be  the  source  of  unqualified  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. By  accustoming  students  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices  in  pronouncing  passages  where  new  words  and  new 
idioms  enter,  certain  advantages  are  gained,  in  an  increase  of 
vocabulary  and  in  ease  of  speaking,  which  far  exceed  the 
results  of  silent  reading. 

The  stress  so  insistently  placed  upon  memory  work  should 
be  diverted  to  the  cultivation  of  imagination,  for  memory 
will  necessarily  receive  sufficient  attention.  The  kindling  of 
imaginative  power  is  essential  to  the  sanity  of  intellectual  life. 
The  training  of  the  visual  imagination  is  something  that  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  in  these  days  when  copious 
illustration  of  books  leaves  little  for  this  faculty  to  do.  De- 
scriptive passages  may  be  read  aloud,  while  students  endeavor 
to  visualize  for  themselves  the  form,  the  color,  the  general 
effect  of  the  scene,  or  object,  or  person  described.  If  attempts 
are  made  to  draw  certain  of  these  things  greater  interest  will 
be  evoked,  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  of  observation.  In 
reading  stories  students  should  be  urged  to  imagine  for  them- 
selves the  probable  course  of  events;  they  should  be  made  to 
pause  at  exciting  moments  and  try  to  determine  what  must 
happen  next.  So,  also,  with  the  study  of  character;  they 
should  try  to  estimate  the  future  movements  of  these  person- 
ages with  whom  they  have  become  familiar,  seeking  in  this 
way  to  discover  how  far  they  can  devise  a  line  of  action  con- 
sistent  with   the   nature   of   the   various   dramatis  personcc. 
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Students  may  be  led  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  valor  of 
Hector,  the  loyalty  of  Achilles,  the  treachery  of  Ganelon,  the 
pride  of  Roland,  the  courtesy  of  Robin  Hood,  and  there  is 
hope  that  certain  fundamental  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong 
may  be  established. 

The  development  of  literary  taste  is  a  difficult,  a  slow,  a 
vexing  task.  By  urging  students  to  choose  the  passages  which 
they  consider  beautiful,  by  discussing  these  passages  with  a 
view  to  discovering  their  portion  of  earnestness,  nobility,  vivid- 
ness of  thought,  and  effectiveness  of  expression,  a  steady  prog- 
ress may  be  made  which  will  eventually  lead  students  to  re- 
spond to  the  better  sort  of  literature. 

Finally,  steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  preparatory  schools 
with  satisfactory  editions  of  the  works  to  be  studied.  Schol- 
arly editing  is  the  more  essential,  inasmuch  as  many  teachers 
of  literature  are  persons  who  have  had  no  training  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  who  occupy  their  position  by  virtue  of  the  old  belief 
that  anyone  can  teach  English.  Not  until  the  editing  is  done 
in  accordance  with  consistent  principles,  not  until  it  is  the 
critical  result  of  the  collaborated  work  of  several  men  and 
women  chosen  because  of  their  special  equipment  for  treating 
the  individual  books,  will  the  apparatus  for  study  be  acceptable. 

The  efforts  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
tend  inevitably  toward  a  greater  unification  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  secondary  schools.  If  thru  this  avenue  an  au- 
thoritative statement  could  be  issued,  explaining  comprehen- 
sively the  desire  of  the  colleges  in  this  matter  of  preparatory 
English  literature,  sunshine  might  be  made  in  a  very  shady 
place. 

Martha  Hale  Shackford 

Wellesley  College 
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REVIEWS 

Educational    psychology — By     Edward    Lee    Thorndike.      New   York: 
Lemcke  &  Buechner,  1903.     177  p.     $1.50. 

In  Professor  Thorndike's  book  we  have  the  first  notable  at- 
tempt to  present  for  educational  purposes  the  broader  and 
more  vital  results  of  modern  empirical  psychology.  He  has 
departed  altogether  in  his  scheme  of  treatment  from  the  tradi- 
tional classification  of  mental  states.  His  problem  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  mental  traits  about  which  teachers  should 
know ;  and  his  discussion,  while  at  times  a  trifle  polemic,  con- 
tains all  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  personal  contact  with 
a  careful  student  of  human  nature. 

In  his  opening  chapter  he  discusses  the  needs  of  more 
exact  methods  of  measuring  the  mental  and  bodily  conditions 
of  school  children.  He  believes  that  sufficiently  numerous 
and  varied  tests  would  give  reasonably  exact  differences 
between  children  with  reference  to  reactions  to  school  studies, 
and  that  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  different  systems  of  education,  and  to  compute  the 
changes  due  to  maturity  and  the  personal  equations  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  Specific  methods  for  the  study  of  the  com- 
plex mental  abilities  of  children  are  suggested,  and  the  author 
is  careful  to  suggest  frequent  repetitions  of  the  tests  in  order 
that  marked  variability  in  the  result  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Professor  Thorndike  that  the  mental  traits 
of  individual  children  follow  certain  pretty  definite  laws,  and 
that  differences  between  individuals  in  mental  capacities  may, 
in  the  main,  be  explained  by  such  laws.  He  refutes  the  error 
that  nature  has  provided  distinct  classes  corresponding  to  the 
rubrics  in  common  use — such  as  normal  and  abnormal,  ordinary 
and  exceptional,  and  he  adds  in  this  connection :  "  Genius  and 
idiot,  precocious  and  retarded,  musical  and  unmusical,  bright 
and  dull,  and  all  the  host  of  descriptive  words  do  not  mark  off 
distinct  varieties  of  beings,  but  artificial  sections  of  a  contin- 
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uously  varying  group."  The  methods  suggested  by  Professor 
Thorndike  for  the  study  of  individuals  and  individual  vari- 
ation in  certain  groups  are  clearly  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

The  discussion  of  the  relationships  of  mental  groups  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  chapters  of  the  book,  for  such  relationships 
must  be  scientifically  determined  if  we  are  to  know  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  studies,  the  proper  group  arrangement  of 
elective  studies  in  a  curriculum,  and  the  efficiency  of  various 
methods  and  systems  of  grading  and  promotion.  If  ability  to 
notice  errors  in  arithmetic,  as  he  points  out,  is  directly  corre- 
lated with  ability  to  notice  errors  in  spelling,  then  improved 
accuracy  in  arithmetic  may  involve  improved  accuracy  in  spell- 
ing; or,  if  the  ability  to^  learn  Latin  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  ability  to  learn  Greek  than  to  the  ability  to  learn  mathe- 
matics, then  there  is  reason  for  putting  Greek  rather  than 
mathematics  with  Latin  in  a  given  group  in  the  course  of  study. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  original  and  acquired  mental  traits  and 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  same  in  a  scheme  of  train- 
ing based  upon  educational  psychology.  The  author  indicates 
that  the  best  modern  evidence  is  against  the  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  and  he  concludes  that  the  mental  acqui- 
sitions of  one  generation^  do  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
share  in  the  original  natures  of  the  next. 

The  influence  of  environment,  special  training,  and  selection 
receives  valuable  discussion,  as  well  as  the  mental  changes  due 
to  age  and  sex.  There  is  a  suggestive  chapter  on  exceptional 
children  which  treats  of  those  of  exceptional  mental  superiority 
as  well  as  of  the  dull  and  backward.  The  closing  chapters  cor- 
relate mental  and  physical  traits,  urge  a  broader  study  of 
human  nature,  and  trace  the  relation  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion as  a  science. 

The  book  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts  of  modern 
psychology  that  are  applicable  to  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is 
primarily  a  discussion  of  scientific  method  in  the  study  of  men- 
tal traits  and  characteristics.  To  the  teacher  of  psychology  in 
normal  school  or  college,  who  is  reasonably  well  trained  in  the 
modern  aspects  of  the  study.  Professor  Thorndike's  book  is 
certain  to  receive  hearty  commendation ;  and  its  intelligent  use 
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by  thoughtful  practitioners  of  the  teaching  craft  in  normal 
schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  departments  of  education  in 
universities  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  study  of  education 
may  claim  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  exact  sciences.  So  long 
as  students  of  education  continue  to  use  the  "  faculty  psychol- 
ogies "  of  metaphysical  and  pedagogical  junk-shops,  education 
as  a  science  cannot  be  seriously  considered.  And  Professor 
Thorndike's  thesis  is  a  sound  one — if  education  is  to  be  ranked 
as  a  science  it  must  submit  its  doctrines  and  practices  to  the 
same  crucial  process  of  Aufkldrung,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
forces  that  the  correlative  modern  sciences  are  offering,  to 
which  all  the  other  scientific  disciplines  are  subjected.  The 
bibliographic  references  in  the  book  are  reasonably  numerous 
— altho  not  always  complete — and  there  is  a  satisfactory 
index. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Interest  and  education — By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1902.     xiii-i-230  p.     $1.00. 

Professor  De  Garmo's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  contemporary  educational  theory.  For  the  most 
part,  interesting  and  suggestive  in  subject-matter,  and  clear  in 
exposition,  the  volume  is  sure  to  find  appropriate  recognition 
by  all  students  of  education.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  "  The 
Doctrine  of  interest  and  its  concrete  application "  indicates 
the  author's  aim  and  method  of  treatment ;  and  the  central  idea 
of  the  book  is  fairly  summarized  in  the  following  words  taken 
from  the  preface :  "  May  it  not  be  that  to  establish  desirable 
permanent  mental  attitudes  toward  men  and  their  institutions 
and  toward  Nature  and  her  living  creatures  is  one  of  the 
choicest  opportunities,  not  to  say  most  imperative  duties  of  the 
school?"  .  .  .  **  Again,  mental  attitude  toward  the  world 
has  its  outcome  in  volition,  since  conduct  is  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion of  desire  and  interest."  ..."  All  this  means  that  we 
need  a  body  of  instruction  in  which  interest  and  volition  may 
take  root,  and  a  doctrine  of  interest  capable  of  being  applied  to 
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the  subject-matter  of  instruction "  .  .  .  "  But  interest,  en- 
thusiasm, mental  attitude,  and  volitional  habits  are  not  the  crea- 
tion of  a  day.  For  this  reason  methods  of  teaching  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  generating  and  developing  them.  The 
doctrine  of  interest,  therefore,  finds  its  application  in  the  field 
of  methods  as  well  as  in  that  of  knowledge." 

This  is  good  Herbartian  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  the  less  valu- 
able on  that  account.  Moreover  the  book  is  not  merely  a  repro- 
duction of  the  doctrines  of  Herbart  and  some  of  his  followers, 
but  is  characterized  thruout  by  Professor  De  Garmo's  own 
conception  of  the  fundamental  ideas  discussed  and  his  inde- 
pendent treatment  of  them.  This  last  statement  applies  also  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections  of  the  book  altho,  as  he 
says,  they  are  ''  little  more  than  restatements  of  the  doctrine  of 
interest  advanced  by  Dr.  [John]  Dewey,  to  whom  the  volume 
is  inscribed." 

In  harmony  with  the  author's  general  aim,  about  half  of  his 
book  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  interest  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing. His  main  contentions  are,  first,  that  by  interest  is  meant 
the  satisfaction  and  stimulus  to  exertion  that  is  both  the  result 
and  the  cause  of  self-expression  in  any  field  of  activity;  and 
second,  that  the  teaching  of  every  subject  should  appeal  to  all 
the  interests  that  subject  is  capable  of  yielding  when  properly 
treated,  and  so  should  lay  the  foundation  for  permanent 
interest  in  all  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  new  gospel  in  this.  These  are  familiar 
principles  of  good  method.  But  all  teachers  find  it  useful  from 
time  to  time  tO'  scrutinize  their  teaching  in  the  light  of  a  fresh 
consideration  of  these  principles ;  and  many  young  or  inexperi- 
enced teachers  will  probably  find  this  part  of  Professor  De 
Garmo's  book  the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  most  sug- 
gestive chapters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  are  Chapter  V 
on  "  Interest  and  elective  studies,"  and  Chapter  VII  on 
"  Interest,  motor  training,  and  the  modern  city  child."  The 
most  unsatisfactory  chapter  is  the  one  on  "  Interest  and  sur- 
vival." But,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  whole  book  deserves 
careful  reading  for  its  suggestiveness  and  practical  value. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 
Harvard  University 
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A  Short  history  of  Germany — By  Ernest  F,  Henderson.     New  York  :  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1902.     2  vols.  p.  517,  471.     $4, 

This  work  is  the  fulfilhnent  of  a  purpose  announced  some 
eight  years  since,  in  the  preface  to  the  author's  History  of  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  ages,  and  confirms  the  favorable  expecta- 
tions which  the  precursory  volume  justified.  It  is  a  well- 
written  narrative,  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  general  reader 
and,  for  purposes  of  supplementary  or  collateral  reading,  to  the 
student  of  German  history  or  literature.  It  is  neither  a  popu- 
lar sketch  nor  a  beginner's  text-book. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  not  a  mere  compiler  or  dilettante  essayist, 
but  a  trained  scholar,  abreast  of  the  most  recent  historical  re- 
search, and  himself  practiced  in  its  methods.  In  reading  the 
Short  history  of  Germany  one  is  everywhere  impressed  by  the 
author's  mastery  of  the  subject  and  control  of  the  vast  ma- 
terial. That  he  has  withheld  much  at  his  command  is  evident. 
By  judicious  selection  and  condensation  he  has  made  room  for 
what  gives  his  work  originality  and  makes  it  distinctly  inter- 
esting. Such,  for  example,  are  the  frequent  quotations  from 
contemporary  documents  of  all  sorts,  and  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  important  persons. 

Volume  I  covers  the  period  from  9  A.  D.  to  1648.  To  treat 
adequately  sixteen  centuries  in  five  hundred  pages  demanded 
excellent  judgment.  It  is  at  the  beginning  only  that  Dr. 
Henderson's  narrative  suffers  from  excessive  condensation,  the 
first  six  centuries  receiving  but  a  single  chapter  of  twenty 
pages.  For  the  uninitiated,  a  single  paragraph  is  hardly  ade- 
quate to  dispose  of  Alaric,  Odoacer,  and  Theodoric. 

The  gradual  consummation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
thru  the  ancestors  of  Charles  the  Great  is  admirably  traced, 
showing  that  the  memorable  ceremony  on  Christmas  morning, 
in  the  year  800,  was  simply  the  logical  outcome  of  preparatory 
events.  In  the  two  chapters  on  the  relations  of  church  and 
state  the  reader's  interest  is  kept  alive,  in  spite  of  the  mass 
and  the  monotony  of  detail.  The  main  thread,  the  fluctuating 
balance  of  imperial  and  papal  power,  is  clearly  followed,  and 
into  the  narrative  are  woven  some  excellent  pen-portraits.  In- 
deed, admirable  characterization  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
this  book. 
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Of  marked  excellence  is  the  chapter  on  the  age  of  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  which  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  as  mirrored  in  Wolfram's  epic  of  Parsifal.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  make  consistent 
use  of  literary  sources  thruout  his  vv^ork.  While  the  Short  his- 
tory does  not  assume  to  deal  exhaustively  with  cultural  condi- 
tions, they  are  by  no  means  ignored.  The  best  treatment  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject  is  in  the  chapter  on  German  life  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  the 
entertaining  chapter  on  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Hanseatic 
League. 

The  intricate  history  of  the  Reformation  has  never  been 
better  told  within  the  same  compass.  Dr.  Henderson's  treat- 
ment is  characterized  by  broad  grasp,  by  commendable  modera- 
tion and  fairness.  Nowhere  does  his  judicial  impartiality  ap- 
pear better  than  in  his  estimate  of  Luther.  While  paying  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  ''  undaunted  courage  and  indisputable 
greatness  of  intellect,"  he  does  not  excuse  his  inexplicable  and 
deplorable  part  in  the  cruel  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  peasants 
•whom  his  own  example  had  inflamed,  "  his  intolerance  against 
^11  who  thought  differently  from  himself,  shown  here  in  its 
ugliest  possible  aspect."  No  less  striking  in  its  fairness  is  the 
characterization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  Company  of  Jesus, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
'Thirty  Years'  War.  Of  the  protagonist  in  that  fearful  tragedy 
the  author  concludes :  ''  He  was  false  to  his  emperor,  but  not 
false  to  his  country.  He  kept  firmly  in  view  his  cherished  proj- 
ect of  imposing  upon  Germany  a  wholesome  and  advantageous 
peace.  For  this  he  labored  to  the  last;  for  this,  in  part  at 
least,  he  had  sinned."  With  the  evidence  hitherto  available,  a 
fairer  verdict  on  the  character  of  Wallenstein  can  scarcely  be 
pronounced. 

Volume  II,  covering  the  period  from  1648  to  1871,  is  essen- 
tially a  history  of  Prussia.  Admirable  is  the  way  in  which  the 
author  shows  how  this  state  became  the  natural  and  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  Germany.  It  was  not  merely  the  achievements 
of  the  Great  Elector,  of  Frederick,  of  Bismarck,  that  secured 
her  this  place ;  it  was  the  physical  and  moral  ruggedness  of  the 
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Prussian  people,  their  seriousness,  their  homogeneous  nation- 
ahty, — all  of  which  made  possible  the  recuperative  power  that 
has  been  the  wonder  of  modern  historians.  The  history  of 
Prussia  touches  in  its  course  that  of  every  other  nation  in 
Europe,  and  Dr.  Henderson's  mastery  of  material  is,  perhaps, 
nowhere  better  tested  than  here.  The  important  part  taken  by 
France  in  German  affairs,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  is 
presented  with  great  clearness  and  thoroness. 

A  conspicuous  chapter  in  this  volume  is  that  on  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  character,  the  author  says,  ''  has 
been  grossly  misconceived  by  posterity.  What  happened  on 
three  or  four  widely  exploited  occasions,  when  an  irritable  man 
completely  lost  his  temper,  has  been  made  to  outweigh  the 
record  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  people."  We  can 
grant  Frederick  William's  uprightness  and  industry  as  a  ruler, 
without  abandoning,  as  Dr.  Henderson  insists  we  shall,  the 
conviction  that  in  his  family  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  brute. 

To  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  two  chapters  are  given : 
the  first  to  his  wars,  the  second  to  his  works  of  peace.  That 
descent  on  Silesia,  which  so  many  have  considered  an  ugly 
blot  on  Frederick's  honor,  this  author  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  in  the  immediate  circumstances,  but  declares  that 
Prussia's  claim  was  rightful,  and  that  ''  Austria  but  reaped  the 
harvest  of  her  own  previous  perfidy."  The  portrait  of  Fred- 
erick, in  his  campaigns  of  arms  and  diplomacy,  his  failures 
and  successes,  his  foibles  and  his  virtues,  is  strong  and  sympa- 
thetic, but  withal  just.  The  story  of  Frederick's  civil  reforms, 
his  assumption  and  discharge  of  personal  responsibility,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  German  history,  not  only 
for  the  man  and  his  deeds,  but  as  an  ideal  application  of  the 
theory  of  paternal  government. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  French  Revolution 
upon  Germany  are  carefully  outlined.  How  characteristic  was 
the  German  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality! 
They  philosophized,  wrote  poetry,  and  held  public  celebrations. 
Indeed,  as  Dr.  Henderson  might  have  added,  the  same  theories 
which  had  helped  to  kindle  the  Revolution  in  France  had,  in 
Germany,  inspired  the  literary  revolutionists  of  the  Storm  and 
Stress,  who  were  avowed  disciples  of  Rousseau.     But  those 
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who  wildly  applauded  the  sentiments  of  a  tragedy  with  the 
motto  1%  Tyrannos,  were  far  from  ready  to  put  them  into 
practice. 

Very  good  is  the  chapter  describing  the  regeneration  of 
Prussia  after  the  swift  reversal  of  fortunes  that  followed  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  With  the  era  of  complacency 
and  self-satisfaction  at  an  end,  with  Frederick  William  III.  at 
last  awake  to  the  true  character  and  purpose  of  Napoleon, 
salvation  was  possible,  even  after  Tilsit.  The  great  Stein's 
first  act  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  serfs  and  the 
leveling  of  class  and  property  distinctions,  ''  an  edict  which 
was  recognized  at  the  time  as  comparing  in  importance  with 
the  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act."  Public  senti- 
ment was  roused  by  stirring  lyrics  and  orations,  and  by  Fichte's 
campaign  of  education,  so  that  the  War  of  Liberation  found 
Prussia  ready  to  play  her  part  with  credit,  and  even  with  glory; 
for  did  not  Bliicher  save  the  day  at  Waterloo  ? 

The  last  two  chapters  are  happily  entitled  ''  The  reckoning 
with  Austria,"  and  ''  The  reckoning  with  France,"  and  admir- 
ably does  the  author  show  how  these  final  settlements — for 
such  they  must  be  considered — of  the  accounts  that  had  been 
running  for  centuries  were  both  logical  and  righteous.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  War  of  1870  he  places  on  the 
French  ministry,  which  *'  must  ever  stand  before  the  world's 
judgment-seat  as  having  entered  into  a  bloody  struggle  on 
grounds  of  the  most  unhallowed  frivolity."  To  the  great 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Henderson  does  full  justice.  Not  only  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  but  that  other  Bismarck  whom  we  have 
lately  come  to  know  better,  is  revealed.  Nor  is  the  share  of 
glory  due  the  '*  Old  Kaiser,"  that  first  Emperor  William,  who 
may  one  day,  by  common  consent,  be  called  ''  the  Great,"  with- 
held. **  These  two  men — the  strong,  dignified,  benevolent 
king,  and  the  statesman  endowed  with  wisdom  and  foresight 
— were  born  to  supplement  each  other's  work,"  says  Dr.  Hen- 
derson in  closing.  "  It  was  a  combination,  an  alliance  that  put 
an  end,  in  Germany,  to  the  anarchy  of  ages." 

The  Short  history  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Each 
volume  is  provided  with  a  full  index,  a  chronological  table, 
and  four  handsome  maps.     In  Volume  I  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
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Treaty  of  Verdun  is  missing.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is 
a  brief  critical  bibhography.  The  pages  are  provided  with 
marginal  notes  indicating  the  paragraph  topics,  an  aid  to  refer- 
ence that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  did  not  follow  his  earlier  practice,  and  add  to 
these  notes  important  dates,  especially  as  they  are  seldom  given 
in  the  text.  The  reader  is  expected  to  turn  to  the  Chrono- 
logical Table,  but  that  is  an  interruption  which  he  resents. 

William  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


Introduction  to  classical  Greek  literature — By  William  Cranston  Lawton. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.     xii-l-367  p.     $1.20  net. 

This  book  claims  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to  Greek 
literature  and  therefore  discusses  only  those  masterpieces  which 
"  have  influenced,  or  should  influence,  the  imagination,  the 
taste,  the  forms,  of  later  creative  artists."  Only  those  facts  in 
regard  to  the  lives  of  the  authors  themselves  are  given  which 
are  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  their  works. 

In  its  general  plan,  the  book  follows  the  arrangement  of  most 
works  on.  Greek  literature,  treating  epic  poetry,  lyric  poetry, 
drama,  then  history,  oratory,  and  philosophy.  Many  chapters 
are  followed  by  bibliographical  notes,  which  are  extremely  sug- 
gestive, but  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  average  reader  if  in 
every  case  the  publishers  were  mentioned. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Greek 
vases  and  sculpture,  and  also  with  many  Flaxman  drawings. 
These  illustrations  seem  to  be  used  to  make  the  book  attractive 
rather  than  to  illustrate  the  text.  For  instance,  the  Flaxman 
drawings,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  epics  and  Hesiod,  are 
not  confined  to  the  chapters  on  these  subjects,  but  are  continued 
thruout  the  account  of  the  lyric  period.  The  author  even 
introduces  one,  representing  Hesiod  and  the  Muses,  into  the 
chapter  on  ^schylus. 

In  treating  the  development  of  the  literature,  the  author  fails 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  effect  of  Greek  life  and  political  condi- 
tions on  the  changing  character  of  the  literary  forms.  A  justi- 
fication of  this  criticism  is  found  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
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chapter  eleven.  In  accounting  for  the  rise  of  lyric  poetry,  the 
allusion  to  the  changing  forms  of  government  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  of  the  personal  element  in  poetry  is  stated  so  inade- 
quately that  it  would  escape  the  notice  of  a  young  student.  So 
also  the  development  of  the  spiritual  or  ethical  qualities  is  often 
touched  upon,  but  the  reader  is  not  compelled  inevitably  to  feel 
that  spiritual  unity  under  different  aspects  which  is  visible  in 
every  form  of  the  literature. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  material,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
stimulating  in  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  work  abounds  in  translations  from  well-chosen  passages, 
and  has  frequent  marginal  references  to  the  authors  under  dis- 
cussion. These  references  form  an  extremely  valuable  feature 
of  the  book,^and  by  means  of  them  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
student  in  some  measure  to  reconstruct  a  mental  picture  of 
Greek  life. 

Whether  the  author  has  been  so  successful  in  giving  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  language  and  literature  per  se,  is  a  question. 
Only  a  few  of  the  references  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  some  purely  literary  quality.  Furthermore,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  epic,  which  covers  thirty  pages,  there  is 
only  one  allusion  to  the  Homeric  similes,  and  this  is  not  given 
to  call  attention  to  their  literary  value;  the  Homeric  epithet  is 
mentioned  only  to  be  called  grotesque ;  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  constant  foreshadowing  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  of  the  death 
of  Achilles,  which  introduce  a  tragic  element  into  the  scenes  at 
Troy,  and  into  the  episodes  in  the  career  of  Achilles.  The 
student  is  too  often  left  to  form  his  judgment  of  the  author's 
style  from  the  translations  given.  Another  substitute  for 
direct  criticism  is  the  introduction  of  comparisons  with  other 
pieces  of  literature.  Moreover,  these  literary  allusions  are  not 
always  relevant.  We  can  understand  why  the  name  of 
Thucydides  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
those  of  Gibbon,  von  Ranke,  and  Parkman,  but  by  what  process 
of  association  can  the  name  of  Sappho  suggest  those  of  Ade- 
laide Proctor,  Helen  Hunt,  and  Edith  Thomas? 

Most  of  the  translations  are  given  in  verse  and  are  by  the 
author  himself.  He  shows  remarkable  facility  in  writing 
hexameters.    These  are  successful  in  that  they  keep  close  to  the 
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original  in  thought  and  preserve  the  Homeric  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, but  they  lack  the  vigor  and  nobleness  of  the  Homeric 
lines. 

The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  attractive,  and  along  many  lines 
should  prove  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  a  young  student. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  a  thoro  acquaintance  v^ith 
the  writings  themselves  is  especially  commendable.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  appeal  to  the  reader  who  already  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature  as  an  appreciative  treatment  of 
some  of  the  more  aesthetic  phases,  by  a  writer  who  has  a  broad 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  a  large  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Katharine  More  Cochran 

Horace  Mann  Schooi, 
New  York 


XI 
NOTES    AND    NEWS 

Meeting;  of  ^^^  meeting  of  the  Association  of  History 

History  Teachers'  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
Association  ^^^^  ^^  Philadelphia,  March  ii  and  12,  is  of 

interest  because  of  the  suggestions  made  concerning  the  better 
articulation  of  college  and  secondary  school  work  in  history. 

It  is  natural  that  an  association  composed  of  teachers  of 
history  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  should  clearly  and 
pointedly  set  forth  the  conditions  which  materially  affect  their 
work.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  That  proposals  of  a 
constructive  nature  should  be  suggested  which  directly  and  in- 
directly challenge  some  of  the  common  assumptions  upon 
which  their  work  is  supposed  to  be  based  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note. 

The  conditions  portrayed  are  those  more  or  less  familiar  to 
everyone  well  informed  in  school  and  college  practices — the 
evil  effects  of  entrance  examinations  upon  the  character  of  the 
work  in  purely  preparatory  schools  and  the  reflex  upon  the 
work  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college;  the  so-called  "  cram 
method,"  which  gives  neither  historical  training  nor  feeling; 
the  heterogeneous  information  and  training  of  the  average 
Freshman  class ;  the  repetition  in  the  college  of  work  done  in 
the  secondary  school ;  etc. 

With  quite  the  candor  permitted  where  free  speech  is  desir- 
able, the  colleges  were  accused  of  having  no  uniformity  either 
in  kind  of  historical  material  presented  to  classes,  or  in 
methods  of  work,  or  in  sequence  of  courses.  Their  courses 
were  said  to  be  framed  without  regard  to  previous  secondary- 
school  work  and  therefore  to  require  needless  and  undesirable 
repetition ;  their  methods  to  be  the  "  cast-off  clothing  "  of  the 
universities.  In  fine,  it  was  contended  that  the  colleges  have 
set  for  themselves  no  ideal  such  as  they  have  fortunately  given 
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to  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  touch  of  grim  humor  in 
this  cry  of  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Whether  or  no  uniformity  is  such  a  desideratum  as  was 
implied,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  college  men,  which  should  place  before  the  col- 
leges an  ideal,  would  be  quite  as  effective  in  crystallizing  ideas 
and  practices  as  have  been  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  ''  History  in  the 
Schools  "  received  due  recognition  for  the  impetus  which  it 
gave  to  the  study  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools,  espe- 
cially in  giving  history  standing  and  "  social  prestige  "  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  establishing  an  ideal  toward  wliich  the  sec- 
ondary schools  could  work.  Some  of  the  defects  which  time 
has  disclosed  were  pointed  out.  It  extended  the  period  of 
time  to  be  gone  over  in  the  first  year  without  at  the  same  time 
clearly  designating  the  kind  of  historic  material  to  be  either 
retained  or  excluded.  The  net  result  was  an  immoderate 
amount  of  work  in  the  first  year,  when  the  student  is  adapting 
himself  to  new  and  unusual  conditions.  Undoubtedly  the  re- 
port has  been  interpreted  too  literally,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Haskins,  and  not  sufficiently  according  to  the  spirit 
of  its  authors.  This  has  led  to  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  quality.  The  slight  refer- 
ences to  methods,  and  the  nature  of  these  references,  have  had 
the  practical  effect  of  emphasizing  university  methods  without 
suggesting  those  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  secondary-school 
work.  It  did  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  modern 
history  nor  yet  emphasize  its  significance  to  every  student, 
whether  he  go  to  college  or  not. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
that  there  exists  a  direct  connection  between  the  work  of  the 
secondary  school  and  the  college;  the  "two-year  limit"  im- 
plies the  same  thing.  The  nature  of  this  connection  has  never 
been  clearly  pointed  out.  It  was  suggested  at  Philadelphia 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  knowledge  as  of  methods 
of  work  and  attitude  toward  history.  The  fact  that  the  aver- 
age college  professor  makes  but  little  use  of  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  period  preceding  his  own,  and  that  the  marks  of 
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the  Freshman  class  do  not  seem  to  show  a  difference  due  to 
previous  knowledge,  might  seem  to  sustain  the  contention,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  that  the  two  courses  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  unit. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  difficulties  and  conditions,  sev- 
eral constructive  suggestions  were  presented  for  discussion  as 
a  possible  basis  for  working  out  the  relation  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  They  were  presented  in  the  various  re- 
ports and  papers,  but  not  in  the  categorical  form  here  stated. 
First,  the  secondary  school  and  college  course  in  history 
should  be  treated  as  a  single  unit.  Second,  the  secondary 
course  should  be  four  years  in  length  for  those  students  not 
going  to  college,  should  contain  fewer  topics,  but  accord  to  each 
a  more  detailed  treatment,  and  should  have  as  its  basis  for  study 
a  series  of  texts  graded  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
in  each  year  of  the  course.  Third,  the  time  limit  of  two  years, 
which  requires  that  the  subject  be  studied  in  class  within  two 
years  of  the  examination  date,  usually  imposed  by  the  colleges, 
should  be  removed,  and  two  points  accepted  for  entrance  to 
college  with  ancient  and  modern  history  required  as  the  two. 
This  would  afford  a  good  basis  for  college  work,  leave  the 
college  classes  with  more  uniform  knowledge,  afford  less  op- 
portunity for  repetition  in  college  of  work  done  in  secondary 
schools,  and  not  interfere  with  the  four-year  course  of  the 
secondary  school.  Fourth,  there  should  be  a  conscious  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  aim  of  the  work  in  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  Fifth,  college  courses  in  history  should 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  secondary  school ;  they  should 
have  a  sequence  and  method  of  their  own.  Sixth,  respon- 
sibility for  daily  work  in  college  classes  should  be  main- 
tained. 

The  four-year  course  in  the  secondary  school  suggested  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  was :  first  year,  ancient  history  to  the 
great  German  migrations ;  second  year,  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  third  year,  English  and 
American  history;  fourth  year,  modem  history  from  about 
1760,  to  show  world  conditions  at  the  present  time.  The 
practical  difficulties  of  these  suggestions  will  be  evident  at  a 
glance.     That  each  one  was  deemed  worthy  of  support  by 
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men  regarded   as  both  good   historians   and   teachers  places 
them  above  mere  discussion  for  its  own  sake. 

The  most  important  and  fundamental  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  disappearance  of  intensive  study  as  such  in  any  one  year 
of  the  course  and  its  presence  in  every  year.  This  is  rendered 
possible  thru  the  selection  of  fewer  topics  for  study  in  each 
year  and  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  them ;  a  less  number  of 
topics,  but  better  historical  content.  This  implies  texts  of  an 
entirely  different  description  from  those  in  general  use,  gra- 
dation of  texts,  and  methods  adapted  to  secure  new  results.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  association  in  New  York  next  year  the 
committee  will  present  its  elaborated  report. 


Professor  John  Dewey  of  the  University  of 
andF^se^''^'^'"^  Chicago  is  being  widely  quoted  in  the 
_  public  prints  as  authority  for  the  following 

statement. 

Until  the  public-school  system  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  every 
teacher  has  some  regular  and  representative  way  in  which  he  or  she  can 
register  judgment  upon  matters  of  educational  importance,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  this  judgment  will  somehow  affect  the  school  system,  the  asser- 
tion that  the  present  system  is  not,  from  the  internal  standpoint,  democratic, 
seems  to  be  justified.  Either  we  come  here  upon  some  fixed  and  inherent 
limitation  of  the  democratic  principle,  or  else  we  find  in  this  fact  an  obvious 
discrepancy  between  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  the  conduct  of  social 
life — a  discrepancy  so  great  as  to  demand  immediate  and  persistent  effort 
at  reform. 

This  seems  to  us  to  indicate  so  serious  a  confusion  of 
thought  on  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle  that  it  ought  not 
to  pass  without  notice.  The  assumption  is  that  a  school  system 
is  not  democratic  unless  it  is  controlled  in  some  way  or  other 
by  the  teaching  force.  The  very  obvious  fallacy  in  this 
assumption  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  school  system  does  not  be- 
long to  the  teachers  and  does  not  exist  for  the  teachers ;  it 
belongs  to  the  public  and  exists  for  the  public.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  organized  and  controlled  in  a  way  which  rests  upon  the 
public  will,  and  derives  its  authority  from  the  public  will, 
whatever  may  be  its  specific  form,  it  is  democratically  con- 
trolled. One  of  the  most  astonishing  illusions  of  American 
political  life  is  the  one  which  leads  some  persons  to  believe  that 
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public  policy  should  be  controlled  by  the  civil  servants  who  are 
engaged  to  carry  it  out.  This  illusion  would  give  large 
authority  to  the  wishes  of  the  police  force  in  matters  of  police 
legislation  and  administration ;  and  it  is  the  same  illusion  which 
would  turn  over  the  control  of  the  educational  system  to  the 
teaching  body. 

It  is  wholly  illogical  and  confusing  to  use  the  words 
''  democracy  "  and  "  democratic  "  as  they  are  used  in  the  above 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Dewey.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  confusion  of  thought  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  rather  widespread. 

A  careful  sudy  of  Aristotle's  Politics  and  of  the  development 
of  modern  governmental  forms  would  lead  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''  democracy "  and 
"  democratic  "  and  would  bring  to  an  end  the  extraordinary 
misuse  of  those  terms  now  so  common.  When  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  democratic  "  and  "  democracy  "  comes  to  be  fully 
understood,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  it  is  just  as  demo- 
cratic to  have  the  public  will  exercised,  either  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual acting  under  constitutional  and  statutory  limitations, — 
provided  that  individual  is  responsible  to  the  public  and  is 
chosen  by  machinery  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  public  will 
as  its  foundation, — as  it  is  to  have  the  entire  public  endeavor 
to  execute  their  will  en  masse.  And  experience  shows  that  the 
former  method  is  infinitely  the  more  efficient  and  the  wiser. 
The  greatest  danger  of  democracy  is  that  ochlocracy  shall  be 
mistaken  for  it. 
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PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING    OF    COLLEGE-BRED 

TEACHERS 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  5,  1904.  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  upon  the  topics  "  The  Scope  and  aims  of  the 
professional  training  of  college-bred  teachers  "  and  "  The  Teacher's  com- 
pensations." 

As  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  professional  training 
of  college-bred  teachers,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  essay  to  set 
forth  the  general  aim  of  our  college  and  university  pedagogical 
departments. 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  Martin  Luther  said :  ''  For  my  part, 
if  I  were  compelled  to  leave  off  preaching  and  enter  some  other 
vocation,  I  know  not  an  office  that  would  please  me  better  than 
that  of  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  boys.  .  .  For  you  cannot 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  it  is  hard  to  reform  old  sin- 
ners, but  this  is  what  by  preaching  we  undertake  to  do  and  our 
labor  is  often  spent  in  vain ;  but  it  is  easy  to  bend  and  to  train 
young  trees,  tho  haply  by  the  process  some  may  be  broken." 
If  Martin  Luther  were  to  write  on  my  subject  in  America  to- 
day, I  believe  he  would  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  school- 
master, as  well  as  the  preacher,  the  responsibility  for  teaching 
''  old  dogs  new  tricks  "  and  converting  the  "  old  "  as  well  as 
the  ''  young  sinner."  If  not  on  the  schoolmasters,  on  whom 
shall  the  responsibility  fall  for  educational  progress  in  the 
numberless  independent  localities  in  this  country?  Clearly,  on 
his  already  overtaxed  shoulders  must  rest  the  burden  of  educat- 
ing the  parents  as  well  as  their  children.     If  he  would  be  an 
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educator,  a  leader,  as  well  as  a  classroom  teacher,  he  must 
cultivate  public  opinion  until  it  will  at  least  tolerate,  and,  if 
possible,  aid  progress  in  the  schools.  The  American  parent  is 
indifferent  only  so  long  as  things  stand  still  in  the  old  tracks. 
When  reform  movements  begin,  he  wakes  up  and  his  curiosity 
is  exceedingly  liable  to  turn  into  resentment  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion. Martin  Luther  would  certainly  say,  "  if  you  want  to  re- 
form the  schools  you  must  first  convert  the  old  sinners." 

Now,  if  it  requires  a  theological  course  to  prepare  one  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  "  old  sinners  "  alone,  surely,  by  all  the 
laws  of  reason  and  common  sense,  to  prepare  one  to  convert 
both  old  and  young  sinners,  special  training  of  the  highest  order 
is  demanded.  It  is  for  precisely  this  educational  leadership 
that  the  graduate  departments  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
prepare.  Here  are  to  be  found  students,  able,  matured,  and  cul- 
tured ;  here  are  the  professional  experts  who  have  spent  years 
sifting  the  thought  in  a  limited  field,  mastering  details,  observ- 
ing and  experimenting;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  breadth  of  view,  and  advanced  thinking.  Call  this 
atmosphere  speculative,  if  you  will,  but  at  least  it  is  free  from 
the  stigma  of  blindly  worshiping  the  existent  simply  because 
it  is.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  free  thinking  loses  its 
danger  when  a  careful  distinction  is  made  between  what  has 
been  proved  and  what  is  still  to  be  proved.  Our  college  de- 
partments, with  their  training  schools  attached,  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  sending  into  the  field  of  educational  practice  a  generation 
of  idle  dreamers  or  reckless  experimenters. 

These,  then,  are  the  aims  of  university  or  college  pedagogy : 
better  teaching,  of  course,  but  vastly  more  than  that,  men  and 
women  equipped  for  leadership,  i.  e.,  able  to  cultivate  public 
opinion  and  bring  backward  school  systems  up  to  date. 

Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  question,  we  may  enter 
at  once  upon  the  discussion  of  the  first  division  of  our  subject. 
What  is  educational  theory  ?  With  what  aim  do  we  study  it  ? 
With  what  method?  And,  finally.  What  is  the  scope  of  the 
subject?  These  are  the  questions  which  I  must  attempt  to 
answer  in  as  suggestive  a  manner  as  possible,  during  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal. 
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First,  then,  what  is  educational  theory?  That  is  just  what 
I  wanted  to  know  as  soon  as  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me. 
On  making  inquiry  of  the  proper  authorities,  I  was  told  that 
educational  theory  meant  all  that  is  left  after  subtracting  the 
history  of  education  and  the  organization  and  administration 
of  school  systems.  Further  study  has  not  enabled  me  to  define 
the  subject  more  accurately.  I  might,  indeed,  set  up  some 
arbitrary  definition ;  but  that  would  be  a  waste  of '  time,  for 
hardly  two  persons  would  agree  with  me.  However,  all  will 
agree  that  educational  ideals,  and  the  principles  of  general  and 
special  method  -^lie  within  the  scope  of  educational  theory. 
Here  are  fields  broad  and  rich  enough.  There  is  doubtless 
much  more  that  might  be  embraced  under  the  term,  but  if  I 
can  set  forth  half  the  value  of  these  topics,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question:  what  is  the  aim  of 
educational  theory?  That  word  ''  theory  "  rings  unpleasantly 
in  the  ears  of  the  practical  man.  "  Away  with  theory !  What 
we  need,"  says  he,  "  is  less  theory  and  more  experience." 
There  you  have  it, — the  same  old  delusion  that  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  underestimate  the  value  of  experience  when  one 
enters  upon  it  properly  equipped.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  the  added  years,  but  that 
wisdom  is  not  the  product  of  experience  alone.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  an  intelligent  questioning  and  interpreting  of  ex- 
perience. In  this  process,  are  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
past  to  be  ignored?  Every  man  and  woman  in  this  audience 
would  join  me  in  an  emphatic  negative.  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
this  experience  of  the  teaching  and  scientific  world,  gathered 
into  the  form  of  guiding  principles,  that  we  call  by  the  name  of 
educational  theory. 

Can  it  be  that  anyone  believes  there  is  virtue  in  experience 
alone?  Unguided  experience,  far  from  being  beneficial,  may  be 
and  often  is  "  the  indurator  of  the  human  soul,"  the  school- 
master's pest,  "  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind."  Years  of  such 
experience  sometimes  do  nothing  more  than  incase  one's  prej- 
udices in  an  impenetrable  shell.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  on 
Cape  Cod  who  started  out  with  the  idea  that  he  could  invent  a 
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perpetual-motion  machine.  He  came  so  near  doing  it  so  many- 
times  that  twenty-five  years  of  experience  only  served  to  con- 
vince him  he  was  right.  One  sometimes  meets  the  mathe- 
matical enthusiast  who  attempts  to  prove  the  immense 
vocational  value  of  his  subject  by  pointing  out  that  certain 
men,  who  excelled  in  mathematics  while  in  college,  became 
famous  in  after-life.  Cases  of  such  experience-hardened 
prejudices  are  not  difficult  to  find  in  others,  but  very 
hard  to  discover  in  one's  self.  An  old  teacher  of  mine 
once  pointed  out  that  you  could  see  the  drawing  of  a  solid 
figure  on  the  blackboard  as  either  a  plane  or  a  solid  ac- 
cording as  you  wished.  "  That  is  very  much  as  it  is  in  life," 
said  he;  "  you  see  pretty  much  what  you  want  to  see."  Some- 
one has  said,  "  You  can  prove  anything  from  the  Bible."  One 
might  just  as  well  say,  you  can  prove  anything  from  experi- 
ence. All  of  which  simply  means  that  experience,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  approached  without  prejudice  and  by  a  mind 
prepared  to  observe  all  the  bearings  of  a  question  at  issue. 
This  is  precisely  the  function  of  educational  theory.  By  ex- 
amining and  discussing  educational  problems  from  all  points 
of  view,  prejudices  are  removed  and  an  open-mindedness 
secured  which  enables  one  to  fairly  question  and  interpret  ex- 
perience. Educational  theory  is  the  interpretation  of  educa- 
tional experience ;  educational  experience  should  be  the  applica- 
tion of  educational  theory. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am  not  now  using 
theory  either  in  the  sense  of  dogma  or  speculation.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  aim  of  the  theory  of  education  is 
no  more  the  imparting  of  cut-and-dried  theories  than  the  study 
of  medicine  consists  in  administering  pills  and  doses.  Does 
anyone  imagine  that  a  course  in  educational  theory  consists  in 
tri-weekly  doses  of  dogma,  speculative  theories,  and  all  such 
bad-tasting  stuff?  Such  might  be  a  homeopathic  treatment 
for  imaginary  diseases  in  the  educational  body,  but  educational 
theory  is  not  a  medicine  of  that  school.  Its  aim  is  to  combat 
existing  evils, — blindness  and  narrowness  of  vision.  Its  aim 
is  not  theory,  but  enlightenment ;  not  dogmas  and  systems,  but 
the  power  to  think.     It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  learn  a  lot 
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of  cut-and-dried  theories ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  gain  the  habit 
and  the  power  to  think  on  any  form  of  human  activity.  And, 
more  than  all,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  gain  this  habit 
and  power  in  a  field  which  for  complexity  and  infinitude  of 
possibilities  is  not  excelled — the  field  of  education. 

After  a  course  in  thinking  on  educational  matters,  the  young 
man  is  not  only  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
by  his  own  as  well.  His  eyes  have  been  opened  and  he  is  able 
to  see  and  fairly  estimate  his  experience.  He  has  been  supplied 
with  sensible  principles  for  his  guidance ;  but,  more  than  this,  if 
there  is  a  training  school  available  (as  there  usually  is),  he  has 
been  trained  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  own  practice.  Still 
more,  he  has  been  given  the  power  to  criticise  his  own  teaching, 
the  seeds  of  growth  are  planted  in  him ;  henceforth  he  is  saved 
from  the  many  mistakes,  the  blind  stumbling,  and  the  early 
decay  of  his  less  fortunate  brother ;  from  now  on  he  is  a  grow- 
ing man.  And  more  than  all  this  he  is  equipped  to  be  a 
leader  in  his  community.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  assert 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  aim  of  a  course  in  educational 
theory  is  to  develop  the  habit  and  power  of  thinking  on  educa- 
tional matters.  Not  that  short-breath  thinking  which  comes 
in  puffs  as  if  each  question  asked  by  the  instructor  was  a  blow 
on  the  chest ;  but  sustained  and  independent  thinking. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  question :  what  method  should  be 
pursued  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim?  The  method  of  class 
exercise  which  will  encourage  this  aim,  and  the  only  one  that 
will  fail  to  discourage  it,  is  free  and  informal  discussion.  The 
question  now  arises :  will  students  take  hold  and  participate  in 
such  an  exercise  ?  The  charge  is  often  made  that  college  men 
are  either  unable  or  afraid  to  think  and  express  their  thought  in 
the  classroom.  No  man  who  knows  students  would  prefer 
such  a  charge.  College  students  are  neither  dullards  nor 
cowards.  To  be  sure,  long  experience  has  taught  them  that 
they  don't  have  to  think,  and  frequently  they  are  too  lazy  to 
think  unless  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  that  is  a  long  way  from 
being  unable.  Under  the, proper  incentive  they  can  and  will 
display  mental  activity.  The  second  charge  is  a  more  serious 
one.     There  undoubtedly  does  exist  in  some  colleges  a  feeling 
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that  to  think  in  a  sustained  and  independent  way  in  the  class- 
room is  an  attempt  to  show  off  or  make  an  impression  on  the 
instructor.  In  a  large  division  made  up  of  irresponsible  men 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  banish  this  feeling.  But  in  a  small 
division  of  serious  men  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  teaching, 
a  frank  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the  class  easily  dispels 
this  illusion. 

Assuming,  then,  that  discussion  is  the  proper  class  method 
for  a  course  in  educational  theory,  it  needs  to  be  stated  at  once 
that  such  a  discussion  must  have  a  solid  basis.  To  talk  without 
something  to  say  produces  something  infinitely  more  attenuated 
than  the  breath  wasted  in  the  effort.  There  must  be  a  basis  of 
facts  and  principles  applied  and  discussed  in  a  suggestive  way. 
This  basis  may  be  furnished  by  a  text-book,  outside  readings, 
lectures,  or  in  all  three  ways  combined.  The  point  is,  this  bit 
of  educational  theory  which  is  to  form  the  center  of  the  day's 
discussion  must  not  be  neglected, — every  student  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  it.  I  know  of  no  more  thoro  and 
economical  way  of  disposing  of  the  merely  testing  part  of  such 
an  exercise  than  to  take  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of 
the  time  for  a  regular  written  test.  This  disposed  of,  books 
and  notes  may  be  brought  out.  Call  is  first  made  for  points 
that  have  given  difficulty.  These  straightened  out,  an  open 
and  free  discussion  begins.  I  have  seen  this  method  pursued 
successfully  in  a  division  of  thirty  students.  The  instructor's 
function  is  to  restate,  supplement,  and,  when  necessary,  guide 
and  stimulate.  The  ideal  he  holds  not  only  in  his  own  mind, 
but  constantly  holds  up  before  his  students,  is  the  power  to 
think  and  talk  independently  and  intelligently  on  educational 
topics.  He  is  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  An  easy  task,  you  say?  Quite  the  contrary.  His 
mind  is  fairly  quivering  with  points  suggested  by  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  till  the 
proper  time  to  speak.  If  he  breaks  in  and  talks  much  the  class 
is  liable  to  fall  from  its  plane  of  activity  to  the  much  lower 
plane  of  the  listener.  It  requires  fine  judgment  and  constant 
attention  to  know  just  when  to  cut  short  a  discussion,  just  how 
to  turn  poor  but  honest  attempts  to  advantage,  just  how  and 
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when  to  stimulate  the  man  who  is  apparently  not  active,  just 
how  long  to  wait  for  some  member  of  the  class  to  make  an 
important  point  or  correction. 

As  a  further  device  for  securing  sustained  thinking,  oc- 
casional five-minute  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the 
class,  and  sometimes  longer  papers  for  the  instructor's  edifica- 
tion, have  been  found  serviceable. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  conducting  a  course  in  educa- 
tional theory.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  last  question:  what  is 
the  scope  of  educational  theory  ?  The  field  is  not  satisfactorily 
nor  finally  classified.  I  will  not  waste  time  by  any  attempt  at 
classification.  In  the  brief  space  that  remains  to  me  I  want 
simply  to  set  forth  certain  valuable  features  of  -  educational 
theory,  by  whatever  special  name  you  may  designate  the  course. 

The  first  is  a  study  of  educational  ideals  such  as  are 
furnished  by  examining  the  human  being  from  all  sides, 
physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously.  What  does 
education  mean  physically?  what  intellectually?  and  so  forth. 
These  are  the  questions  proposed  and  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  sciences  of  man. 

The  value  of  such  an  examination  of  educational  ideals  for 
some  teachers  may  be  very  great.  Ever^^body  knows  that  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  class-teacher  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view 
of  his  function.  In  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  he  finds  him- 
self looking  upon  the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions smoothly  and  correctly  as  the  sole  and  absorbing  aim  of 
his  work.  And  yet  he  knows,  as  every  intelligent  man  or 
woman  must  know,  that  education  is  no  such  simple  thing  as 
this.  Indeed,  if  the  pupil  were  nothing  but  mind,  such  an 
education  would  still  be  far  too  narrow.  A  mind  which 
responds  to  the  instructor's  questions  as  a  piano  answers  to  the 
skillful  touch  of  an  expert  pianist,  may  make  a  fine  show  on 
exhibition  day,  but  when  cast  out  on  after-school  life,  remains 
silent  and  unproductive.  How  many  boys  and  girls,  who, 
when  they  left  school  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  examination 
victories,  were  proclaimed  to  have  a  future  before  them,  have 
gone  down  to  their  graves  with  that  future  still  before  them! 
Vastly  more  important  than  the  ability  to  answer  questions  is 
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the  ability  to  think  for  one's  self.  The  function  of  the  school 
on  the  intellectual  side  is  to  discover  and  encourage  native 
interests  and,  along  the  line  of  these  interests  to  stimulate  self- 
initiative,  the  power  to  think  and  act  independently.  The  gods 
are  less  kind  to  the  modern  boy  than  to  the  ancient  Telemachus. 
No  mentor  guides  him  in  his  struggle  for  the  world's  prizes. 
If  he  wins,  he  must  win  by  own  self-reliant  efforts. 

It  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  narrow  view  of  his  task 
mentioned  above,  into  which  the  tendency  to  seek  the  path  of 
least  resistance  so  fatally  draws  the  unwary  teacher,  is  not 
broad  enough  to  suit  the  demands  of  education,  were  the  pupil 
simply  mind  and  nothing  else.  But  the  pupil  is  vastly  more 
than  intellect.  He  has  physical,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
sides  to  his  nature  as  well.  Are  these  so  insignificant  that  our 
schools  may  neglect  them  ?  No  one  would  hesitate  to  answer 
this  question  with  an  emphatic  negative;  and  yet  how  far  from 
satisfactory  solution  are  the  problems  of  physical,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  education.  And  how  easy  it  is  in  the 
rush  of  our  classroom  work  to  forget  entirely  these  aims  and 
to  regard  our  duty  as  done  when  the  lesson  has  been  satis- 
factorily recited! 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  tendency  to  a  perniciously  narrow 
view  of  education  that  the  study  of  educational  ideals  at- 
tempts to  remove.  The  viewing  of  education  from  the  highest 
standpoints  the  sciences  of  man  afford,  and  the  study  and 
discussion  of  these  lofty  points  of  view,  cannot  fail,  if  well 
directed,  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  breadth  of  his  task  that  will  never  permit  him 
to  settle  down  into  the  blind,  unreflective  hearer  of  recitations. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  life  where  ideals  play  so 
vital  as  part  as  in  education. 

Again,  educational  theory  embraces  a  study  of  method  in  all 
its  phases:  the  ultimate  aims  and  principles  of  discipline  and 
instruction;  the  educational  values,  aims,  and  methods  of  the 
various  subjects.  For  brevity's  sake,  I  will  treat  this  vast  sub- 
ject under  two  heads:  method  in  discipline,  and  method  in 
instruction. 

First,  method  in  discipline.     The  distinction  between  gov- 
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ernment  and  discipline  is  an  old  one.  And  yet,  if  I  may  judge 
by  my  own  experience  and  observation,  it  rarely  occurs  to  the 
young  man  fresh  from  college  that  he  has  any  higher  and 
nobler  task  to  perform  than  the  preservation  of  good  order  in 
the  classroom.  It  rarely  occurs  to  him  that  it  is  his  larger 
task  to  develop  character,  not  the  sort  that  may  be  put  aside 
like  a  cloak  when  the  school  environment  is  left  behind,  but 
character  of  the  self-reliant  type  that  can  stand  alone  in  after- 
school  days. 

A  keen  observer  told  me  not  long  ago  that  the  boys  of  a  cer- 
tain high  school  show  more  manliness  and  self-reliance  than 
most  college  men.  A  conversation  with  the  principal  soon  solved 
the  mystery.  This  principal,  convinced  that  to  develop  charac- 
ter of  the  self-reliant  type  is  one  of  his  chief  functions,  has 
studied  the  matter  for  years,  until,  with  principles  for  his 
guidance  carefully  thought  out,  he  is  now  able  without  hesi- 
tation to  take  those  disciplinary  measures  which  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  This  worthy  man  has  been  studying  method  pure 
and  simple,  and  it  is  none  the  less  method  because  it  is  not 
studied  in  connection  with  a  pedagogical  department.  But 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  we  should  turn  our 
young  men  and  women  into  the  field  of  educational  practice 
without  any  enlightenment  as  to  the  aim  and  principles  of 
discipline,  trusting  that  thru  years  of  stumbling  and  blun- 
dering they  will  at  last  discover  for  themselves  the  secrets  of 
success?  How  much  of  all  this  waste  of  time  and  energy- 
might  be  saved  by  a  year  or  two  of  wisely  combined  instruction 
and  practice ! 

Finally,  method  in  instruction.  The  methods  that  guide  us 
in  our  instruction  are  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  the  prod- 
uct of  practice,  and  not  emanations  from  the  brains  of  scien- 
tists. The  biologist,  physiologist,  psychologist,  and  sociologist 
are  interested  in  the  broadest  generalizations  that  can  be 
induced  from  the  facts  in  these  various  fields,  but  they  are 
seldom  interested  in  the  applications  of  these  laws  and  prin- 
ciples to  educational  practice.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
sciences  full  of  the  broadest  generalizations,  and  on  the  other, 
a  collection  of  experience-tested  principles  and   devices  for 
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practice.  Can  any  combination  of  these  two  be  made  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  teacher  ?  I  believe  that  this  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  done.  It  matters  not  the  least  in  the  world  whether 
the  names  psychology  or  physiology  ever  enter  into  a  course  in 
method.  But  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  methods 
and  devices  tested  by  experience  are  left  to  stand  alone  as  so 
many  independent  tricks  or  are  united,  arranged,  and  founded 
on  underlying  principles.  The  sciences  of  man  furnish  these 
underlying  principles,  and  in  just  so  far  as  they  do  furnish  this 
foundation  are  we,  as  teachers,  interested  in  them.  After  one 
knows  that  rapid-fire  questioning,  written  tests,  and  the  like  are 
excellent  devices  for  keeping  his  class  active,  it  is  of  value  to 
study  the  underlying  laws  of  reaction  and  expression  in  their 
relation  to  these  devices  in  order  to  see  how  and  why  such 
devices  are  valuable.  The  science  of  psychology  furnishes  the 
material  for  such  a  study,  but  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whether  one  calls  the  study  of  such  a  connection  applied  psy- 
chology or  pedagogy.  One  thing  is  sure,  the  teacher  will 
return  from  such  an  investigation  with  new  light  for  his  prac- 
tice. He  understands  better  than  before  why  he  does  things, 
and  is  now  equipped  to  invent  devices  for  himself  which, 
tho  they  be  no  better  than  another's,  have  for  him  all  the 
warmth  and  interest  of  ownership,  and  in  his  hands  may 
become  powerful  instruments  of  good. 

The  riches  of  educational  theory  are  far  from  exhausted  in 
this  brief  and  inadequate  discussion.  Time  fails  to  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  things.  In  closing,  let  me  say  this  final  word. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  teacher  should  always 
turn  his  face  away  from  theory  and  ever  keep  as  near  to  prac- 
tice as  he  can.  By  so  doing  his  field  of  view  remains  forever 
narrow.  Let  him  step  back  now  and  then,  that  new  vistas 
may  spread  before  his  vision.  From  the  vantage  ground  of 
educational  theory  he  will  behold  wonders  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed.  His  task  is  not  so  petty  or  so  narrow  as  he 
thought.    All  is  fraught  with  possibilities. 

F.  C.  Lewis 
Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


II 

THE  SCOPE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  a  chair  of  education  in  an 
American  university,  the  history  of  education  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  college-bred  teach- 
ers; the  function  of  the  present  speaker  is,  therefore,  not  to 
defend  the  study,  but  rather  to  record  its  progress  in  our 
colleges,  and  to  discuss  in  an  untechnical  way  the  present  con- 
ception of  its  practicable  scope  and  aims. 

The  progress  of  the  history  of  education  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  certainly  notable.  The  first  striking  fact 
in  the  record  is  the  spread  of  the  study.  In  1879  only  one 
institution  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States — the 
University  of  Michigan — offered  a  course  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation; in  1902,  nearly  200  colleges  and  universities  offered 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  the  list  includes  most  of  the 
prominent  institutions  in  the  country.  Naturally,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  under  instruction  has  followed  this 
extension  of  the  field.  In  1879,  sixty-eight  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  entered  the  one  course  then  offered. 
Definite  statistics  for  the  present  year  are  not  available;  but 
from  recorded  total  enrollments  in  college  courses  in  education, 
or  "  pedagogy,"  in  1901-02,  it  seems  probable  that  now  at  least 
4000  college  students  annually  receive  instruction  in  the  history 
of  education. 

Second,  one  notes  increasing  academic  recognition  of  the 
subject  as  worthily  counting  toward  various  college  and  uni- 
versity degrees.  In  its  early  days  it  did  not  escape  the  usual 
fate  of  newcomers  to  the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  it  was  only 
grudgingly  permitted  to  count  for  any  degree  whatever.  In 
the  present  year  it  not  only  counts  regularly  towards  the  Bach- 
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elor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  many,  if  not  most,  colleges  which 
offer  the  subject,  but  in  some  institutions,  as,  for  example, 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  advanced  study  may  also  be  offered 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy;  and  the  dectorate  thesis  may  be  upon  a  topic 
drawn  from  the  general  field  of  the  history  of  education. 
Surely,  its  progress  in  this  direction  is  most  satisfactory. 

Again,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  an  un- 
paralleled development  of  literature  on  the  subject  in  English, 
French,  and  German.  For  the  purposes  of  teaching,  the  most 
important  phase  of  this  growth  is  at  present  the  multiplication 
of  books,  and  the  recovery  from  obscurity  of  all  manner  of 
resources  in  English.  Without  books  in  the  mother-tongue, 
effective  teaching  of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  question;  for, 
unfortunately,  the  average  college  student  is  still  unable  to 
use  in  general  study  any  language  but  his  own. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  great  mass  of  books  in  French 
and  German,  the  development  of  material  in  English  has  been 
astonishing.  In  1868,  Mr.  Quick,  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  Educational  reformers,  wrote :  "  On  the  history  of  Educa- 
tion not  only  good  books,  but  all  books  are  in  German  or 
some  other  foreign  language."  Subsequent  research  rewarded 
him  only  with  two  books  and  two  magazine  articles  in  English, 
and  the  eighteen  volumes  of  Barnard's  American  journal  of 
education  issued  up  to  that  time.  One  cannot  say  that  condi- 
tions were  greatly  improved  in  1879.  Except  for  the  few 
sketchy  lectures  printed  by  Dr.  Kallmann,  and  Mr.  Quick's 
own  book,  there  was  practically  nothing  that  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  classes ;  and  Barnard's  Journal  continued  to 
be  the  only  important  work  for  general  reference.  Students 
of  those  days  did  not  even  have  the  good-natured  superficial 
work  of  Painter,  or  the  translation  of  Compayre's  tedious 
Histoire  de  la  pedagogic.  The  larger  libraries  contained 
materials  of  much  value  to  the  lecturer,  but  they  were  widely 
scattered  on  the  shelves ;  and  so  catalogued  as  to  be  undiscover- 
able  except  by  chance.  For  his  own  lectures,  therefore,  the  in- 
structor had  to  rely  mainly  upon  certain  bulky  works  in  French 
and  German. 
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Progress  since  1879,  in  the  development  of  the  Hterature  in 
EngHsh,  has  consisted,  first,  in  the  discovery,  collection,  and 
arrangement  on  our  library  shelves  of  an  immense  number 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  sources  hitherto  unknown  or 
inaccessible.  The  quality  of  this  literature  is  scarcely  inspir- 
ing; but  one  at  least  knows  what  it  is,  and  how  much  there 
is  of  it.  Second,  there  has  been  an  industrious  translation,  and 
collection  of  existing  translations,  of  important  writings  on 
education  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German.  The  dis- 
cussions of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  many  others,  are 
now  accessible  to  any  student.  Thus  we  have  the  enormous 
gain  of  possible  first-hand  study  in  detail  of  these  men,  in 
place  of  the  study  of  vague  and  unsatisfactory  summaries. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  great  output  of  new  books  dealing  with 
all  phases  of  the  history  of  education.  There  are  compilations 
in  one  volume,  labeled  The  History  of  education,  mostly  unfit 
for  use  in  colleges;  and  there  are  scores  of  books  on  special 
topics  and  periods  which  are  good,  or  even  scholarly,  produc- 
tions. In  brief,  the  crude  material  for  serious  study  is  now 
easily  at  hand.  The  investigator  no  longer  has  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  unguided  explorations.  Moreover 
it  is  now  possible  to  buy,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  sufficiently  large 
working  library  of  respectable,  and  often  scholarly,  books  for 
the  use  of  college  classes.  This  condition  is  in  itself  most 
important,  since  it  renders  easy  the  effective  spread  of  the 
study. 

To  be  sure,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Great  areas  of  the 
history  of  modern  education  have  yet  to  be  worked  over  by  com- 
petent historians ;  and  there  is  need  of  an  improved  quality  of 
work  all  along  the  line.  The  mass  of  material,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  is  bewildering  to  the  teacher  with  little  time  for 
study ;  he  needs  a  critical  bibliography  and  other  guides,  in  the 
selection  of  reading  for  his  classes.  But  we  are  at  least  in  a 
position  to  supply  with  some  intelligence  the  necessary  aids 
to  fruitful  study,  and  to  examine  critically  the  resources  at  our 
•command. 

One  other  most  important  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  education  remains  to  be  chronicled.  That  is,  the 
growth  of  a  new  conception  of  the  subject.  This  conception  is 
very  obvious  and  very  simple^ — now  that  we  have  reached  it — 
but  it  has  been  attained  only  by  slow  degrees;  and  one  fears 
that  it  is  not  yet  so  widely  spread  as  it  should  be.  The  new 
view  is,  in  brief,  that  the  history  of  education  is  genuinely  and 
primarily  history.  As  one  branch  of  general  history,  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  other  branches,  such  as  social  and  political 
history;  and  it  cannot  be  taught  effectively  without  constant 
reference  to  them.  As  a  historical  subject,  moreover,  it  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  same  scholarly  way,  and  by  the  same  general 
methods,  as  any  other  college  course  in  history,  and  research 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  investi- 
gation already  well  established. 

One  unfamiliar  with  the  development  of  the  subject  might 
well  ask  in  surprise,  "  Why  should  there  ever  have  been  any 
other  conception  ?  "  The  answers  are  many  and  sufficient ;  I 
have  space  for  but  one.  Until  recently,  this  phase  of  history 
has  not  been  taken  up  seriously  by  trained  historians.  Even 
yet  they  have  treated  it  only  in  shreds  and  patches.  Mean- 
while it  has  been  associated,  in  universities,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  with  departments  of  philosophy;  and  the 
courses  offered  are  often  given  by  professors  of  philosophy 
who  greatly  desire  to  be  about  other  business.  Under  these 
conditions  the  subject  has  been  given  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  until  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
detail  has  in  many  cases  become  less  important  than  the  philos- 
ophy which  they  are  supposed  to  exemplify.  The  small  hand- 
books, hastily  compiled  by  untrained  men  to  meet  the  growing 
demand,  are  almost  invariably  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view ;  they  are  ravaged  from  cover  to  cover  by  the  omnivorous 
category,  and  they  reek  with  philosophical  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  look  upon  simple  facts  with  indifference.  "  To  re- 
cord even  summarily  the  facts  in  the  long  history  of  education 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  text-book,"  says  Davidson, 
"  would  have  been  both  impossible  and  undesirable.  My 
endeavor  has  been  to  present  education  as  the  last  and  highest 
form  of  evolution."     This  statement  is  fairly  typical,  except 
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that  other  writers  expect  to  estabhsh  other  philosophical  prin- 
ciples— by  nearly  the  same  set  of  facts.  Thus,  one  widely 
spread  view  assumes  that  the  history  of  education  is  a  philo- 
sophical, rather  than  a  historical,  subject.  Another  view,  also 
widely  spread,  follows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Quick's  Educational 
reformers^  in  considering  it  merely  a  series  of  educational 
biographies.  There  is  more  of  real  profit  to  the  student  in 
this  view,  provided  the  biographies  are  wisely  chosen;  but  it 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  newer  conception,  which  regards 
education  as  a  great,  steadily  flowing  stream  of  influences, 
acting  thru  institutions  as  well  as  thru  individuals,  chang- 
ing its  direction  slowly  thru  the  centuries,"  and  rarely 
yielding  much,  as  a  whole,  to  the  efforts  of  individual  re- 
formers. 

To  sum  up,  the  pioneering  days  of  the  subject  are  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  quarter-centennial  of  its  introduction  finds  it 
widely  spread  among  our  colleges;  it  counts  towards  various 
reputable  degrees;  the  number  of  its  students  has  greatly 
increased;  the  resources  for  study  have  become  easily  access- 
ible; and,  finally,  the  new  conception  of  the  subject  promises 
to  make  it  much  more  valuable  to  the  prospective  teacher. 
Under  all  these  favoring  conditions  we  are  ready  for  a  decided 
advance. 

The  directions  in  which  this  advance  should  be  made  are 
becoming  daily  more  obvious.  We  need  a  far  better-trained 
body  of  teachers.  We  need  to  discard  antiquated  text-book 
methods,  and  to  adopt  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching  the 
subject  which  the  best  teachers  of  other  branches  of  history 
have  devised.  We  need  a  critical  examination  of  the  literature 
now  existing,  with  the  view  of  excluding  the  worthless  and 
the  superfluous  materials.  We  need  more  careful,  scholarly 
investigation  of  special  topics  and  special  periods,  and,  finally, 
we  need  more  definite  notions  as  to  the  profitable  selection  of 
topics  for  college  classes,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
the  study.  Most  of  these  matters,  however,  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  discussion. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  topic  proposed  for  this  paper: 
What  is  the  practicable  scope  of  the  history  of  education  in 
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our  colleges?     I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  required  from  all  pro- 
spective teachers  should  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the  student's 
working  hours  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  i.  e.,  the  time  required 
for  what  is  known  at  Harvard  as  a  full  course  of  study  in  a 
single  subject. 

2.  In  this  introductory  course,  the  study  should  be  confined 
to  our  intellectual  and  educational  ancestors ;  and  the  emphasis 
should  be  upon  the  history  of  education  since  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Much  more  time  than  heretofore  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  actual  conditions  and  practices,  and  much  less  to  edu- 
cational theories. 

4.  Attention  should  be  directed  chiefly  to  secondary  and 
higher,  rather  than  to  elementary,  education. 

5.  Similarly,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  individual  institutions  which  exhibit  great  continuity  of  de- 
velopment and  policy ;  to  the  problems  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered and  solved ;  and  to  the  effects  which  they  have  wrought, 
not  only  in  the  education  of  their  students,  but  also  upon  the 
general  course  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  less  study  of  individual  men  isolated  from  their  relation  to 
these  institutions. 

6.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the  biographies  of  inspiring 
teachers,  admirable  for  their  personal  qualities  and  effective  in 
their  dealings  with  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the 
biography  now  commonly  studied  should  be  excluded  from  the 
course. 

7.  Finally,  the  introductory  course  should  consider  those 
potent  influences  exerted  by  every  institution,  which  lie  outside 
the  classroom  and  the  formal  machinery  of  instruction  and 
organization.  These  influences,  taken  together,  may  be  called 
the  nurture  of  the  school  and  the  college,  as  opposed  to  formal 
education  by  instruction. 

The  first  proposition  needs  little  discussion.  It  is  the  settled 
practice  of  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  to  offer  a 
year's  work — one  full  course — in  the  introductory  study  of  the 
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history  of  education.  This  should  be,  I  think,  the  minimum 
requirement  for  all  prospective  teachers.  Experience  shows 
that  in  such  a  course  the  field  indicated  in  the  last  six  proposi- 
tions given  above  can  be  covered  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
thoroness,  and  much  profit  to  the  student.  The  hours  devoted 
to  the  subject  may  well  be  divided  between  lectures,  twice  or 
thrice  weekly,  collateral  reading,  conferences,  the  writing  of 
reports  or  theses,  and  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
work  cannot  be  done  well  in  less  than  a  year.  If  for  any 
reason  a  shorter  course  must  be  offered,  thoro  study  should  be 
given  to  a  short  period,  in  place  of  the  too  common  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  superficially. 

Obviously,  the  universities  should  offer  advanced  courses 
for  prospective  teachers  of  the  history  of  education  itself ;  and 
quite  as  obviously  those  who  look  forward  to  such  work  should 
pursue  these  courses.  The  discussion  of  this  subject,  how- 
ever, is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  which  considers 
only  the  average  college-bred  teacher. 

Assuming  the  full  course  as  a  minimum,  then,  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  our  more  immediate  educational  and  intel- 
lectual ancestors.  Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain — these  belong  especially  to  our  family, 
and  we  shall  find  more  than  enough  to  study  in  their  educa- 
tional history  and  in  that  of  our  own  country,  without  going 
further  afield.  Emphasis  upon  this  matter  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary because  of  a  too  common  tendency  in  some  announce- 
ments of  courses,  and  especially  in  some  text-books,  to  a 
Hegelian  all-inclusiveness.  For  instance,  one  reads  in  recent 
university  calendars  such  bland  phrases  as,  "  A  survey  of  the 
whole  history  of  education,"  and,  "  The  development  of  the 
educational  ideal  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present 
time."  The  small  text-books  excel  in  these  comprehensive  sur- 
veys. One  recent  publication  begins  its  account  even  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  with  education  among  savages. 
Thence  it  passes  to  education  in  ancient  Sumir,  Akkad,  Egypt, 
China,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  India,  and  Medo-Persia,  and  so  on 
to  Greece,  Rome,  and  our  own  times.  All  this  is  accomplished 
in  less  than  three  hundred  pages.     The  more  cautious  writer 
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of  a  somewhat  better  book  agrees  that  "  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  vast  variety  of  tribes  which  are  still  in  a  savage  state."  He 
even  admits  that  "  it  might  be  sufficient  to  trace  the  history  of 
education  among  the  peoples  who  bear  the  Aryan  character  as 
that  has  developed  west  of  the  Caucasus.  But,"  he  adds 
hastily,  "  we  should  feel  the  survey  of  educational  history  to 
be  imperfect  if  we  did  so..  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  com- 
prehend other  races,  such  as  the  Hamitic,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Uro- Altaic;  and  not  wholly  to  omit  the  Aryan  element  south- 
east of  the  Caucasus."  Thus  we  meet  again  the  men  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  China,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  Sumir- 
ians  and  the  Akkadians.  I  mention  these  matters  mainly  by 
way  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  reform.  We  should  prefer 
thoro  work  in  a  smaller  field  to  jaunty  skipping  over  the  entire 
civilized  past.  t 

The  greater  part  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  education  since  the  twelfth  century ;  not  only  for  the 
reason  just  given,  but  also  because  that  century  marks  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  educational  movement  in  which  we 
live, — the  beginnings  of  modern  institutions,  modern  studies, 
and  modern  educational  problems, — and  because  the  documents 
enable  us  to  trace  this  movement  to  our  own  day  in  all  its  sur- 
prising uniformity  and  continuity. 

As  the  third  proposition  indicates,  college  courses  in  the 
history  of  education  have  apparently  gone  astray  in  giving  too 
much  attention  to  educational  theories  and  theorizers,  and  too 
little  to  the  educational  practices  and  problems  of  the  past. 
We  hear  too  much,  for  example,  about  Comenius,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart;  too  little  about  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

My  contention  is  that,  in  this  introductory  course,  the  pro- 
spective teacher  will  profit  more  by  a  study  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  education  has  been  carried  on,  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  best  teachers,  of  studies,  methods,  text-books,  and 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  very  institutions  thru 
which  he  himself  has  passed,  than  by  the  examination  of  the 
great  mass  of  educational  doctrine  which  has  never  been  tested 
in  practice.     After  all,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  at  this 
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stage  as  the  concrete  example.  The  student  reads  with  interest 
Milton's  picture  of  the  ideal  school ;  but  he  finds  much  more  of 
practical  suggestiveness  for  his  own  teaching  in  the  record  of 
the  wonderful  school  actually  carried  on  by  Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
or  of  the  work  done  at  Rugby  by  Thomas  Arnold.  He  gains 
more  from  the  study  of  actual  educational  reforms  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  were  secured, 
than  from  reading  the  mass  of  argument  pro  and  con  without 
that  knowledge.  The  study  of  educational  theorizers  and  re- 
formers alone  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  education  is  a 
disjointed,  haphazard,  wavering  thing,  with  few  certainties  in 
either  principle  or  practice;  but  the  study  of  the  facts  reveals 
its  character  and  institutions  as  essentially  continuous  thru  the 
generations,  and  its  development  as  a  slow,  but,  on  the  whole, 
solid,  improvement.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  stupidities,  blun- 
ders, and  inefficiencies  of  administration  and  instruction,  the 
experience  of  the  past,  as  opposed  to  its  theories,  yields  us  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  certainty  and  stability.  Moreover, 
it  teaches,  as  nothing  else  can  teach,  the  need  of  patience, 
persistence,  and  far-sightedness  in  all  efforts  at  educational 
reform. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  propositions  may  be  treated  together. 
They  are  both  closely  connected  with  the  third.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  emphasis  upon  secondary  and  higher,  rather 
than  elementary,  education.  Secondary  schools  and  univer- 
sities furnish  us  with  more  detailed  records ;  and  they  exhibit 
the  results  of  more  intelligent  teaching  and  administration. 
They  show  us  more  clearly  the  essential  continuity  of  education 
referred  to  above;  the  gradual  steps,  the  ways,  and  the  means, 
of  practical  reforms;  and  their  far-reaching  results;  they  il- 
lustrate divers  adaptations  to  local  and  national  conditions,  and 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  thru  many 
generations.  Moreover,  their  history  appeals  most  immediately 
to  the  student's  own  experience  and  interests.  He  has  recently 
passed  thru  the  secondary  school;  he  is  now  in  the  college. 
Their  influence  is  fresh  upon  him,  and  he  can  reflect  intelli- 
gently upon  it;  his  own  experience  furnishes  a  basis  for  the 
clearer  understanding  of  historic  conditions  in  all  their  com- 
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plexity  and  variety.  Other  reasons  might  be  urged,  but  the 
point  is  perhaps  sufficiently  clear.  You  will  understand  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  more  and  less.  Elementary  educa- 
tion should  be  considered;  but  it  should  occupy  the  smaller 
part  of  the  course. 

A  true  sense  of  proportion,  moreover,  will  lead  us  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  educational  institutions  more  important 
than  that  of  individual  teachers  or  reformers ;  and  therefore  to 
omit  much  of  the  educational  biography  now  current,  in  favor 
of  the  detailed  history  of  one  or  more  universities  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  matter  scarcely  needs  argument,  but  it 
deserves  mention  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  history  of 
education  has  been  too  often  regarded  as  merely  a  series  of 
educational  biographies. 

The  question  of  biographies  brings  me  to  the  sixth  point. 
There  is  too  much  study  of  educational  reformers  whose  lives 
are  anything  but  inspiring.  Too  often  their  histories  are 
merely  records  of  heart-breaking  struggles,  dismal  failures, 
and  tardy  recognitions.  The  biographies  chosen  ought  rather 
to  inspire  the  prospective  teacher  in  some  measure  with  the 
lofty  ideals,  the  sympathy,  the  insight,  the  charity,  the  justice, 
the  patience,  and  the  firmness,  of  great  teachers  of  the  past.  I 
heard  a  university  instructor  say,  not  long  ago,  that  his  teach- 
ing, and  his  ways  of  dealing  with  students,  had  been  revolu- 
tionized by  reading  the  life  and  letters  of  Edward  Thring. 
Aside  from  the  examples  from  living  men  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  inspiration  to  be  the  right  sort  of  teacher  than  by  the 
study  of  biographies  such  as  this;  and,  fortunately,  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  supply  our  needs.  Some  of  you  will  re- 
member the  brief  biography  of  a  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
quoted  by  a  speaker  before  this  association  last  year ;  I  venture 
to  quote  it  again,  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  and  as  an 
example  which  should  forever  keep  one  from  becoming  a  speci- 
men of  the  magister  aridus:  "  He  loved  great  things,  and 
thought  little  of  himself;  desiring  neither  fame  nor  influence, 
he  won  the  love  of  men  and  was  a  power  in  their  lives ;  seeking 
no  disciples,  he  taught  many  to  know  the  greatness  of  the 
world  and  of  man's  mind." 
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Lastly,  the  course  described  should  consider  those  forces  by 
which  every  institution  influences  the  student  outside  the  class- 
room. They  act  upon  him  simply  because  he  is  in  their 
presence,  whether  he  thinks  about  them  or  not.  They  con- 
stitute an  effective  nurture,  which  forms  his  life  perhaps  more 
powerfully  than  all  his  hours  of  study.  Every  one  of  us  knows 
that  these  influences  exist  and  that  they  are  of  great  practical 
significance  in  education ;  but  to  describe  and  appreciate  them 
is  a  delicate  task.  Even  so,  the  historian  ought  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  will  certainly  fail  to  touch  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  significant  things  in  the  history  of  education  if  he  is 
content  with  statutes  and  studies  and  reforms  and  organiza- 
tions alone.  Somehow  he  ought  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitution— in  its  architecture,  in  its  memorials,  its  traditions, 
its  customs,  its  ideals,  and  the  character  of  its  teachers  and  its 
alumni — and  somehow  he  ought  to  find  the  interpreting  words 
which  will  chime  thru  the  whole  record  of  literal  facts  and 
give  them  a  living  significance. 

We  have  finally  to  ask,  what  are  the  aims  of  the  history  of 
education?  In  other  words,  what  effect  should  a  year  of  the 
study  above  described  produce  upon  the  thought  and  conduct 
of  its  students,  assuming  that  the  best  possible  results  are 
obtained  ? 

1.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that,  with  proper  teaching, 
general  training  in  historical  methods  and  the  use  of  historical 
materials  may  be  secured  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  history. 

2.  I  should  be  glad  to  assume,  as  a  result  also  taken  for 
granted,  accurate,  detailed,  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  course,  as  well  as  some  notion  of  the 
ways  and  resources  for  investigating  other  fields.  But  one  hears 
in  all  directions  from  teachers  in  service  the  call  "  Let  us  have 
it  boiled  down;  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  subject."  One 
man  writes,  in  effect,  **  Why  should  we  wade  thru  five  or  six 
thousand  pages  when  that  gem  of  a  book,  Hailmann's  History 
of  pedagogy,  g'lyes  us  the  essential  facts  in  seventy-five  pages?" 
Not  only  do  small  text-books  by  their  very  smallness  cater 
abominably  to  this  demand,  but  they  make  matters  worse  by 
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easy  summaries  of  chapters, — on  which,  to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Professor  James,  teachers  may  prop  their  minds. 
Of  course,  study  of  this  sort  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  examinations,  and  examiners  have  not  wholly  dis- 
couraged it  by  the  questions  which  they  set.  Because  of  this 
attitude,  therefore,  I  insist  that  fruitful  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  must  involve  a  multitude  of  facts,  any  of 
which  may  appear  trivial  in  isolation  from  its  fellows,  but 
which  is  significant  enough  in  its  proper  setting.  In  this 
respect  it  is  not  different  from  any  other  college  course  in 
history. 

3.  But  the  most  significant  question  is,  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctively professional  ends  which  the  study  should  serve?  I 
answer,  It  should  impart  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  academic 
past ;  that  the  teacher  may  regard  himself  as  the  dignified  main- 
tainer  and  perpetuator,  within  his  sphere,  of  whatever  is  hon- 
orable and  enduring  in  educational  tradition.  This  purpose 
seems  to  me  of  great  importance  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
teacher  so  seldom  meets  the  direct  inspiration  of  an  educational 
policy  wrought  out  thru  generations,  with  solid  continuity  of 
growth,  and  the  sagacious  foresight  of  its  administrators.  The 
steadying  and  ennobling  effect  of  worthy  traditions,  worthily 
upheld,  in  any  human  endeavor,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discus- 
sion; their  effect  on  the  profession  of  teaching  is  strikingly 
shown  in  certain  of  the  older  English  and  American  schools. 
But  most  of  our  institutions  lack  such  influential  traditions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  where  to  my  mind  they  are  most  needed,  and 
where  effective  traditions  are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the 
perpetual  reform  and  improvement  of  the  program  of  studies 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  first  professional  aim  of 
the  history  of  education,  therefore,  is  to  supply  in  some  degree 
this  lack  of  immediately  present  examples  by  giving  to  students 
the  sense  of  kinship  with  a  great  past,  to  which  they  owe  at 
least  the  duty  of  maintaining  its  best  traditions,  so  long  as 
these  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Again,  it  should  secure  the  certainty,  ease,  and  solidness  of 
professional  thought  and  action  which  come  from  knowing  the 
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.best  and  the  worst  things  done  in  the  past  in  the  name  of  educa- 
tion. An  intelligent  conservatism  results  from  knowing  those 
■elements  of  educational  doctrine,  policy,  and  practice,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time;  and  an  equally  intelligent  adapta- 
bility and  tolerance  of  variety,  from  the  study  of  historic 
adaptations  and  the  recognition  of  their  continually  necessary 
progression.  These  qualities  of  conservatism  and  adaptability 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  mere  fossil,  or  the  mere 
mercurial  follower  of  "  the  latest  thing  in  education."  They 
are  the  intelligent  outcome  of  the  broad  study  of  educational 
forces,  with  their  immediate  and  remote  causes  and  results. 

The  ''  practical  value  "  of  the  subject  for  the  prospective 
teacher  lies  mainly,  I  think,  in  these  massive  results  of  the 
:  study, — in  the  general  ways  of  looking  at  contemporary  educa- 
tional matters — rather  than  in  pattern  solutions  of  the  small 
problems  of  teaching.  To  be  sure,  these  last  are  not  lacking, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  uninstructive  to  the  experienced 
teacher.  In  many  respects  one  must  dissent  from  the  view  of 
Langlois  and  Seignobos  that  history  has  no  practical  utility  as 
a  guide  to  conduct.  But  for  the  university  student,  the  main 
result  should  be  increased  general  efficiency  as  a  teacher  and 
administrator,  rather  than  increased  skill  in  the  technique  of 
the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Finally,  it  should  inspire  him  with  the  highest  ideals  of  his 
calling;  it  should  humanize  his  work;  it  should  forever  make 
him  responsive  to  the  voices  of  the  great  teachers. 

Arthur  O.  Norton 

Harvard  University 


Ill 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  profession  of  a  school- 
master is  one  that  is  more  apt  to  be  entered  upon  by  those  who  have  no 
particular  vocation  for  anything  else  than  any  other  profession.  A  certain 
number  of  young  men  go  up  to  the  University  every  year  who  are  conscious 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living  without  any  definite  idea 
as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Of  these  some  become  civil  servants,  some 
solicitors,  some  drift  into  literature,  some  become  University  dons,  but 
many  tend  to  become  schoolmasters.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  while  there 
are  some  few  who  are  destined  by  tradition  or  predilection  to  be  school- 
masters, a  far  larger  number  have  a  vague  feeling  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
that  if  everything  else  fails  they  can  always  be  teachers. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  conditions 
in  England  and  it  is  not  entirely  a  foreign  scene — more's  the 
pity.  However,  the  presence  of  so  many  persons  here  to-day 
indicates  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  program  as 
leads  me  to  hope  that  in  the  gallery  of  pedagogical  pictures 
this  may  soon  be  labeled  "  foreign." 

One  of  my  chief  difficulties  in  addressing  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  the  noticeably 
acquiescent  nature  of  my  audience.  I  fear  that  I  may  have  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  certain  Irish  preacher  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  interjects  very  often  the  expression,  "  But  per- 
haps there  may  be  some  brother  present  who  does  not  believe 
this,"  and  then  proceeds  to  flay  that  mythical  personage  until 
thru  sheer  exhaustion  he  passes  to  a  milder  aspect  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  always  embarrassing  to  a  man  of  this  race  when  he 
cannot  find  an  unbeliever  to  convert  or  at  least  prevent  from 
giving  any  further  trouble.  It  may  have  been  that  the  maker 
of  this  program  had  this  in  mind  when  he  carefully  worded 
the  subject  so  as  to  exclude  our  friends  who  belong  to  the  ever 
diminishing  remnant  whose  educational  belief  is  summed  up 
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in  the  expression,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is 
the  one  thing  needful."  This  removes  from  our  shoulders  any 
necessity  for  defending  the  general  proposition  of  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  puts  us  on  the  defensive  only  in  so  far  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  explain  in  what  this  training  should  consist. 

To  the  equipment  of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  have  added  the  broad  out- 
look upon  life  gained  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  education, 
the  record  of  past  endeavor  to  produce  efficient  citizens,  and 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  of  the  general  laws 
by  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  This  attitude, 
born  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  is  well  expressed  by 
Kipling  in  his  description  of  the  relation  of  the  officer  to  the 
men  whom  he  has  trained : 

"  'E  knows  their  ways  of  thinkin' 
And  just  what's  in  their  mind  ; 
'E  feels  when  they  are  comin'  on, 
And  when  they  lag  behind." 

There  are  some  who  think  that  these  subjects  are  not  only 
efficient  helps  to  the  schoolman,  but  sufficient  helps.  With  such 
a  position  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  if  the  college-bred  youth 
were  to  become  merely  a  private  tutor  engaged  with  a  few  chil- 
dren and  preparing  them  for  a  school  or  college  examination. 
Again,  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
including  this  subject  among  those  deemed  indispensable  for 
the  successful  schoolman  if  there  were  strict  Federal  control  or 
even  strict  State  control  of  education,  so  that  from  a  central 
office  regulations  were  from  time  to  time  sent  out  and  even  the 
details  settled  by  this  authority.  Under  such  a  civil  service 
system  the  successful  schoolman  would  be  the  one  who  "  obeys 
orders  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  files."  A  place  for  school 
management  might  be  found,  but  none  for  the  larger  subject 
of  organization  and  administration  which  suggests  a  part  in 
the  making  of  education,  rather  than  in  the  mere  imparting  of 
knowledge  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

The  subjects  already  discussed  might  be  classed  as  general 
inasmuch  as  they  are  recognized  as  necessary  in  all  systems  of 
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education,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  one  with  which  I  am 
to  deal  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  special,  for  it  is  peculiarly- 
applicable  to  education  in  America.  While  theoretically  and 
legally  education  in  America  is  a  State  function,  in  actual 
practice  the  municipality  is  the  responsible  body.  The  State, 
for  instance,  passes  a  law  by  which  every  child  between  certain 
ages  must  attend  school.  The  municipality  must  see  that  this 
law  is  enforced  and  must  make  provision  for  the  proper 
material  and  mental  environment  of  the  children.  Should  the 
municipality  fail  to  provide  adequate  educational  facilities  the 
responsibility  comes  back  upon  the  State  and  it  may  step  in  and 
make  provision,  charging  up  the  expense  of  the  same  against 
the  municipality.^  This,  however,  is  a  protection,  not  a 
practice.  As  a  general  proposition,  then,  the  school  is  the  in- 
stitution of  the  municipality,  not  of  the  State;  it  is  organized, 
governed,  and  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing their  children  trained  how  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
how  to  utilize  the  knowledge  they  already  have,  and  how  to 
add  to  that  knowledge.  The  American  community  is  quick  to 
recognize  that  this  is  its  most  valuable  asset  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  point 
of  view;  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
.schools  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  community.  The  system  of  schools  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  is  but  the  community  of  municipal  systems,  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  but  the  community  of 
State  systems.  There  is  a  unity  of  spirit  without  absolute  uni- 
formity of  plan.  E  pluribus  unum  is  as  true  of  education  as  of 
politics.  It  is  this  peculiarly  American  method  of  dealing  with 
education  that  makes  specially  important  the  subject  of  organi- 

1  By  reason  of  a  partisan  division  in  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  no  teachers  were  engaged  and  no  schools 
•opened.  Remonstrance  from  the  citizens  producing  no  effect,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  His  appeal  to  the  local  board 
was  no  more  successful,  so  he  asserted  what  he  deemed  was  his  authority  and  sent 
a  deputy  to  open  and  organize  the  schools  and  appoint  teachers.  The  local  board 
appealed  from  this  action  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  fully  sustained  the  Superin- 
tendent and  established  the  principle  that  the  State  Department  is  the  paramount 
instrumentality  in  enforcing  the  constitutional  right  of  all  the  people  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  common-school  system. 
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zation  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.  The 
local  system  of  ^schools  is  an  experiment  station  where,  with 
more  or  less  intelligence,  plans  are  formulated  for  an  efficient 
and  economical  management  of  education  for  that  community. 
The  school  officials,  the  Board  of  Education,  who  represent  the 
people,  and  the  school  staff,  who  are  the  advisers  of  these 
officials,  initiate  policies  and  do  not  merely  carry  out  the  details 
of  plans  sent  out  by  a  central  authority.  It  makes  one  sympa- 
thize with  the  sentiments  of  Lowe  who,  when  the  sweeping 
Franchise  Bill  was  passed  in  England,  said,  "  Now  we  must 
educate  our  masters." 

Our  general  system  of  schools,  therefore,  demands  a  prac- 
tical education  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  its 
affairs.  The  education  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  discussion,  for  which  I  am 
sorry,  as  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  this  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  departments  of  education  in  our  univer- 
sities, as  the  college-bred  man  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  likely 
men  in  a  community  to  be  chosen  on  a  Board  of  Education. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  schools  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  college-bred  man,  and  as  in 
every  line  of  business,  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men.  The 
question  that  meets  us  here  is  an  important  one :  "  Is  it  fair 
to  the  people  of  a  community  and  to  their  children  to  intrust  to 
the  young  college-bred  man,  without  training  and  without  ex- 
perience, the  conduct  of  the  educational  system?  "  What  are 
his  general  qualifications?  He  has  passed  the  examinations 
and  received  the  degree  which  is  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
He  has  a  good  character  and  possibly  is  industrious.  Let  us 
make  out  the  best  case  possible  and  suppose  that  he  has  had 
the  training  given  in  courses  in  the  history  and  the  theory  of 
education  and  he  goes  out  as  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  per- 
chance, a  superintendent  of  schools.  His  knowledge  of  the 
business  into  which  he  is  going  is  at  best  only  that  of  having 
passed  thru  such  an  institution  in  his  early  years,  and  his 
recollections  are  likely  to  be  of  persons  rather  than  of  organiza- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  latest  impressions  are  nearly 
always  the  strongest,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
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young  graduates  try  to  introduce  university  methods  of  teach- 
ing into  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  the  only  method  they 
know,  as  they  are  not  trained  men.  Such  a  person,  whether  as 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  feels  the  novelty  of  his 
position,  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  business,  and  takes 
what  seems  the  safest  way — the  avoiding  of  mistakes.  The 
record  of  some  of  these  persons  whom  I  have  known  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  tried  to  tread  consistently  in  the  narrow 
path  that  separates  right  from  wrong.  President  Hopkins  at 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
described  the  politician's  temptation,  and  it  has  a  certain  ap- 
plication to  the  untrained  schoolman.  He  said :  "  To  con- 
ciliate all  interests  and  offend  none  is,  under  popular  govern- 
ment, the  politician's  temptation.  The  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
averages  and  the  deft  use  of  expediencies  are  not  rearing 
statesmen  with  fire  in  their  hearts  and  fiber  in  their  brains." 
Education  is  the  only  business  that  takes  in  men  to  conduct  its 
affairs  who  are  ignorant  of  the  business  and  who  learn  at  the 
expense  of  the  business.  The  perennial  subject  of  the  relation  to 
the  superintendent  to  his  school  board  would  not  be  heard  so 
often  if  the  men  who  are  occupying  the  positions  of  superin- 
tendents were  trained  men  who  understood  their  business  and 
were  competent  advisers.  It  is  the  superintendent  who  is  willing 
to  make  his  recommendations  in  writing,  and  have  them  re- 
corded and  exposed  to  criticism,  that  is  going  to  survive.  Even 
industry  and  integrity  are  not  enough  for  a  leader ;  there  must 
be  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  particular  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  the  possession  of  the  three  "  I's  "  (industry,  in- 
telligence, and  integrity)  by  our  superintendents  would  result 
in  positive  advance  instead  of  mere  maintenance  of  position. 

But  our  system  of  schools  is  democratic,  and  the  teacher  of 
to-day  may  be  the  principal  of  next  year  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  year  following.  Hence  arises  the  great  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  in  the  subject  of  all  who  are  entering 
the  teaching  profession.  Universality  of  education  is  necessary 
in  a  country  where  the  highest  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple and  where  leadership  is  an  uncertainty.  Our  educational 
life  does  not  differ  materially  from  our  political  life,  and  the  man 
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who  studies  the  possibihties  of  his  profession  and  prepares  to 
forestall  the  hard  school  of  experience,  who  studies  carefully 
the  practical  situation  and  who  applies  the  knowledge  acquired, 
is  likely  to  rise  thru  the  mass  to  leadership.  Our  system  of 
schools  is  not  so  much  a  corporate  system  as  a  personal  system. 
"  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  "  has  been  quoted  thousands 
of  times,  and  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  more  extended  area  of  an  American 
school  system.  We  have  been  much  interested  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  providing 
for  the  elections  of  efficient  School  Boards  in  this  country,  and 
a  very  necessary  and  laudable  work  it  is,  but  time  and  again  we 
have  found  a  Board  which  in  number  of  members,  mode  of 
election,  and  subdivision  into  committees  transgressed  all  the 
rules  upon  which  we  had  agreed  as  proper — and  yet  there  was 
an  excellent  system  of  schools  in  that  city.  The  reason  was 
not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  superintendent  who  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  who  studied  the  possibilities  of  his  business, 
who  kept  informed  of  experiments  and  progress  elsewhere,  who 
was  not  carried  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  educational 
doctrine,  who  could  tell  foods  from  fads,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  was  a  trained  man  along 
the  practical  lines,  and  such  is  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  are 
trying  to  develop  in  departments  of  education  thru  our  courses 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  We  are  anxious  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  may  be 
able  to  say,  that  it  is  not  true  of  America,  as  Professor  H.  C. 
Armstrong  says  it  is  of  England,  that  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tional system  rests  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  amateurs.^ 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  address  of  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  of  March.  He  discussed  various  phases  of  municipal  government,  and 
in  a  peculiarly  convincing  manner  analyzed  the  situation,  and  suggested  practical 
remedies.  In  the  following  extract  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  **  sys- 
tems of  school  government"  for  "  municipalities,"  but  have  left  the  remainder 
unchanged.  Mr.  Woodruff's  analysis  of  inefficiency  holds  good  for  school  affairs 
and  the  changes  he  advocates  are  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  by  our 
study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems. 

**  One  far-reaching  cause  of  the  inefficiency  in  our  systems  of  school  government 
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And  so  I  might  go  on  illustrating  to  you  the  great  need  of 
trained  men  in  the  management  of  the  great  educational  plants 
of  America,  but  in  the  comparatively  short  time  at  my  disposal 
I  desire  to  exemplify  my  philosophy  of  the  practical  by  sug- 
gesting a  general  plan  of  work  in  this  phase  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  this  age  is  the  tendency 
to  recognize  the  progress  made  by  other  peoples  in  other  lands. 
The  problems  of  life  are  much  the  same  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries and  the  efforts  to  solve  them  whether  in  politics,  religion, 
education,  or  business  possess  a  common  interest.  The  manu- 
facturer cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  methods  of  his  competitor — 
whether  local,  national,  or  foreign — if  he  would  be  successful. 
Even  so  is  it  in  education,  and  as  each  nation  has  some  peculiar 
problems  arising  from  the  nature  of  its  government  or  the 
particular  requirements  or  genius  of  its  people,  its  contribution 
to  the  common  experience  has  a  definite  value.  I  believe  in 
the  value  of  comparative  study,  and  my  experience  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  has  led  me  to  favor  the  plan  of  entering 
upon  the  study  of  this  phase  of  education  from  the  national 
standpoint,  and  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  I  should  commence,  then,  with  the  comparative 
study  of  certain  countries  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
educational  problem  of  producing  efficient  citizens.  Germany, 
France,  and  England  will  furnish  the  best  examples,  and  in  the 
study  of  these,  certain  well-defined  problems  will  present  them- 
selves towards  the  solution  of  which  experiments  have  been 
made :  Germany,  for  instance,  in  its  secondary  school  system,  its 
technical  schools,  and  the  "  sandwich  "  system  of  co-operation 
with  practical  work ;  France,  with  its  highly  centralized  State- 
aided  and  State-controlled  system,  its  normal  training  system 
and  its  efforts  to  thoroly  secularize  its  schools ;  England,  with 
its  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  its  system  of  great 

has  been  the  failure  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  administration  and  legis- 
lation. The  former  is  a  matter  of  business  ;  the  latter  of  policy,  or  politics,  if  you 
choose.  For  the  former  we  need  men  whose  whole  time  can  be  given  to  it,  who 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  and  fitness,  who  make  of  it  aprofession — a  life 
work.  In  the  latter  we  need  the  judgment  and  experience  which  come  from  the 
successful  pursuit  of  an  occupation,  men  who  are  not  absorbed  in  details,  but  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  broad,  general  features  of  the  situation." 
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private  schools,  and  its  neglect  of  public  secondary  education. 
These  are  some  of  the  important  topics  that  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  This  study  will  be  conducted  always  with  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  education  in  America,  so  that  there  will 
be  not  only  a  standard  for  comparison,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
clearer  knowledge  obtained  of  what  is  being  done  in  our  own 
country. 

This  will  make  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  education  in  America. 
When  we  approach  this  we  recognize  the  aptness  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  famous  expression,  '*  the  disagreement  of  the  enquir- 
ing "  ;  and  that  knowledge  may  be  gained  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  right  mental  habits  may  result,  it  is  wise  to  select  from 
the  State  systems  of  this  country  certain  typical  illustrations. 
All  States  are  not  equally  valuable  as  subjects  for  investigation 
into  educational  systems,  as  some  systems  are  but  copies  of 
others;  and  others,  again,  present  but  few  problems.  Such 
States  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and  California,  are  representative 
of  the  country  and  of  educational  experimentation.  These 
ought  to  be  studied  after  a  well-defined  plan,  so  that  the  merits 
of  comparative  study  may  have  a  chance.  The  size  of  the 
class  will  determine  whether  an  individual  or  a  group  will  be 
responsible  for  the  information  in  regard  to  a  given  State. 
The  State  in  which  the  university  is  situated  is  the  standard 
for  comparison  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  be  referred, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  opportunities  for  visitation  and  first-hand 
knowledge  from  officials. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  about  the  method  of  work,  but  I 
suggest  that  the  State  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  its 
early  history,  social  conditions,  class  of  inhabitants,  amount 
and  character  of  its  wealth,  its  proportion  of  urban  and  rural 
population,  and  other  such  characteristics,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  the  attitude  towards  education  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  division  of  powers  with  the  municipality  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation is  very  important  in  these  times  of  centralizing  tend- 
encies, and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  considered :  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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the  State  provisions  for  expert  teaching  (examination,  Hcens- 
ing,  and  training  of  teachers)  ;  expert ' supervision  (township, 
country,  and  city)  ;  material  and  intellectual  environment  of 
pupils;  buildings — kinds,  plans,  furnishing,  etc.:  text-books — 
free,  uniform,  renting,  loaning,  provision  for  revision,  manu- 
facture by  State,  edited  v^ithin  the  State,  authorized ;  course  of 
study — uniform,  provision  for  revision.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
important  questions  to  be  considered. 

These  two  courses  afford  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
important  investigation  of  the  city  school  system.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  States  it  is  impossible  to  secure  efficient  results  by 
general  lectures,  and  therefore  the  comparative  method  ought 
again  to  be  used.  For  this  purpose  a  typical  city  should  be 
investigated  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  compared  with 
the  city  in  which  the  university  is  situated  or  some  other  city 
easy  of  access,  so  that  there  may  be  observation  at  first  hand. 
A  system  in  operation  is  worth  many  in  reports.  This  observa- 
tion should  be  regular  and  systematic,  the  results  reported  upon 
and  conferences  held  for  the  interpretation  of  these  observa- 
tions— otherwise  the  observation  loses  its  educational  value. 
The  city  in  its  sociological  aspects  is  studied  that  there  may 
be  a  setting  for  the  educational  life,  and  the  question  of  how 
the  educational  problems  are  solved  is  supplemented  by  the  im- 
portant one  of  how  successfully  they  are  solved'.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  time  to  explain  the  method  of  investigation  except 
to  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of  States,  it  must  follow  a  fairly  well 
defined  plan,  so  that  the  progress  in  class  work  may  be  regular 
and  valuable  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  the  students  may  have, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  State,  a  complete  study  of  these  cities 
in  usable  form,  a  valuable  handbook  on  contemporary  educa- 
tional practice.  The  points  of  investigation  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  in  any  detail,  so  I  shall  indicate  but  a  few :  The 
government  of  education — the  Board  of  Education,  how  elected, 
for  what  term,  number  of  members,  methods  of  organization, 
powers  and  duties,  resources ;  the  housing  of  the  pupils — plans 
for  buildings,  repairs,  janitor  service,  powers  of  expropriation 
of  land,  provision  for  playgrounds,  supplies,  etc. ;  the  teaching 
of  the  pupils — the  superintendent,  the  principals  and  teachers, 
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their  powers,  term  of  office,  duties,  privileges,  remuneration, 
qualifications,  and  interrelations;  the  intellectual  apparatus — 
the  selection  of  text-books,  the  making  or  changing  of  the 
course  of  study;  school  divisions — kindergarten,  elementary, 
high,  evening,  technical,  and  training  schools  and  supple- 
mentary agencies.  These  are  but  some  of  the  points  of  im- 
portance selected  at  random. 

But  there  should  be  a  distinctly  constructive  side  to  this 
work,  that  the  results  of  the  training  may  show  themselves  ere 
we  allow  the  youth  to  depart  to  his  work.  There  are  two 
aspects  of  this  investigation  that  stand  out  particularly,  viz., 
that  of  the  general  organization  of  a  system  and  that  of  the 
course  of  study.  While  in  the  class  discussions  much  can  be 
done,  yet  it  is  in  connection  with  these  two  aspects  that  special 
guidance  is  necessary.  Therefore  I  think  it  wise  to  require  of 
the  student  a  special  thesis  upon  either  one  of  these  aspects — 
not  a  comparative  study,  but  a  constructive  study  based  upon 
the  comparative  study,  in  which  he  offers  what  he  deems  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  in  some  city  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Again,  in  this  study  after  a  certain  amount  of  observation 
has  been  done  and  the  opportunities  are  available,  I  believe  it 
wise  to  give  the  opportunity  to  these  students  of  putting  their 
theories  into  practice  by  taking  entire  charge  of  a  class  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  under  skilled  supervision,  and  thus 
becoming  appreciative  of  the  practical  situation  on  the  teaching 
and  class-management  side.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place 
some  in  a  principal's  office  or  in  a  superintendent's  office,  so 
that  they  might  better  understand  the  problems  of  the  day's 
work  in  connection  with  the  larger  management  of  school 
affairs. 

There  may  be  some  present  to-day  who  may  doubt  the 
practicability  of  some  parts  of  this  plan,  but  there  is  little  in  it 
which  has  not  already  been  tried,  and  in  these  latter  days  when 
we  have  schools  of  education,  laboratories  right  at  hand,  we 
are  hoping  that  the  work  on  this  practical  side  will  be  further 
developed.  The  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  dis- 
"cussion  is  that  the  student  is  putting  his  work  into  systematic 
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form,  that  he  is  making  an  actual  contribution  to  educational 
investigation  under  guidance,  and  the  result  of  that  work  is  a 
working  handbook  of  contemporary  educational  practice  of 
more  value  to  him  than  all  the  text-books  on  school  organiza- 
tion which  he  has  read  during  his  course.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  text-books  and  collateral  reading  and  shall  spare  you 
the  discussion  of  these  except  to  say  that  this  is  carried  on 
thruout  the  course. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  or  even  adequate  explana- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  such  a  study,  but  it  illustrates  the 
method  by  which  I  think  the  best  results  may  be  attained.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  take  any  aspect  of  any  of  these  subjects  and 
in  a  topical  manner  carry  out  an  investigation,  as  for  instance, 
the  question  of  secondary  education,  or  technical  education, 
or  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  but  these,  to  my 
mind,  are  undertaken  to  better  advantage  after  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  system  as  it  stands  with  its  problems  await- 
ing solution.  Removal  from  the  setting  too  often  results  in  a 
disregard  of  the  setting,  a  fatal  mistake  in  education.  The 
result  of  such  a  training  is  the  person  who,  for  instance,  would 
make  over  our  secondary  school  system  in  terms  of  Germany, 
forgetting  that  we  are  Americans  with  American  traditions  and 
American  ideals. 

Again,  comparison  involves  more  than  the  "  deadly  parallel 
column."  Comparison  discloses  likeness  or  unlikeness,  each  of 
which  equally  demands  explanation.  It  is  always  worth  while 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  things,  the  reasons  for  certain  educa- 
tional practices.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  real  reason  except 
their  presence  in  the  organization  of  some  other  place  highly 
commended  by  some  travelling  educationist.  It  is  not  that  we 
can  find  an  adequate  reason — the  pity  of  it — ^but  it  brings  out 
clearly  that  everything  done  ought  to  be  explainable  on  reason- 
able grounds,  and  this  can  be  impressed  upon  our  college  youth 
in  no  way  so  well  as  by  example.  The  comparison  involves  a 
consideration  not  only  of  which  way  of  those  disclosed  is  the 
better,  but  what  is  the  most  reasonable  manner  of  solving  this 
problem  considered  on  its  merits  as  a  problem.  In  this  way 
it  IS  not  mere  gathering  of  facts  and  comparison  of  facts,  but 
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it  is  an  analysis  of  these  facts,  which  in  the  end  gives  us  ordered 
knowledge  and  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  scientific  process. 

The  aim  and  justification  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  not 
the  production  of  a  marketable  educational  plan  that  will  fit 
any  situation  or  make  any  situation  fit  it,  but  an  appreciation 
of  the  elements  that  enter  into  educational  problems,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  most  worth  while,  and  of  the  most  reasonable 
methods  of  attaining  these  desirable  ends. 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  study  of  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  social  world,  that  education  may 
be  conducted  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.  To  this 
end  it  must  have  trained  men  who  understand -their  business, 
have  faith  in  it  and  in  themselves,  men  of  industry,  intelligence, 
integrity  and  individuality. 

It  is  such  organization  and  administration  of  education  that 
will  tempt  capable  men  into  the  profession,  men  who  will  not 
be  content  with  dealing  with  the  actual,  but  will  stretch  out  after 
the  possible,  and  we  have  lost  ground  in  the  past  by  not  making 
clear  the  immense  possibilities  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Let  me,  in  closing,  adapt  a  recent  stanza  of  Kipling's  and  say : 

"  If  teaching  was  what  teaching  seems. 
And  not  the  teaching  of  our  dreams, 
'    ^  But  only  putty,  brass,  and  paint, 

'  '  How  quick  wed  drop  her  !     BUT  SHE  ain't  !  " 

George  H.  Locke 

The  University  of  Chicago 


IV 

THE  TEACHER'S  COMPENSATIONS 

When  I  began  to  think  of  the  subject  that  you  have  assigned 
me  to  speak  about,  ''  The  Teacher's  compensations,"  the  first 
thought  that  came  into  my  mind  was,  as  I  hurriedly  reviewed 
the  hterature  of  the  topic,  as  I  thought  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  I  looked  around  at  the  various  plans  of  administer- 
ing schools  and  school  systems,  the  first  thought  that  came  to 
me  was  that  "  Lack  of  compensation  "  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate term  for  this  address.  When  I  think  of  the  compen- 
sation of  fame  that  sometimes  comes  to  other  professions, 
especially  the  fame  that  arises  from  appreciative  dilineation  in 
literature,  I  fear  the  profession  of  teaching  fares  very  badly. 
Go  back  as  far  as  Horace  and  you  find  that  he  has  no  words 
but  those  of  satire  for  his  own  schoolmaster  Orbilius — the 
plagosMs  Orbilius.  Think  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Thackeray, 
and  the  schoolmistresses;  think  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  taught 
nothing  well,  not  even  geography,  as  her  own  certificate  to 
Amelia  Sedley  testifies,  and  who  never  failed  to  toady  to  a 
title;  think  of  Mr.  Swishtail  and  Mr.  Veal,  the  names  of  two 
of  Thackeray's  schoolmasters, — significant,  as  I  take  it,  of  their 
characters, — Mr.  Swishtail,  the  man  to  whom  the  birch  was  the 
greatest  of  educational  agencies,  and  Mr.  Veal,  the  man  of 
slight  scholarship,  of  unformed  mind  and  half-baked  character. 
Then  what  a  gallery  of  schoolmasters  Dickens  gives  us !  There 
is  the  odious  Creakle,  the  unspeakable  Squeers,  and  the  blunder- 
ing Blimber,  whose  whole  educational  philosophy  was  summed 
up  in  the  words,  addressed  to  his  daughter,  "  Bring  him  on, 
Cornelia,  bring  him  on."  Search  your  memories  for  delinea- 
tions of  the  schoolmaster  in  American  literature,  and  the  one 
striking  portrait  that  emerges  is  the  picture  of  the  awkward, 
cruel,  greedy,  stupid  Ichabod  Crane,  painted  by  Washington 
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Irving.  So  you  see  that,  as  far  as  literature  goes,  fame 
and  honor  have  not  been  conferred  upon  the  teaching  pro- 
fession,— just  the  reverse.  The  great  novelists,  the  great 
dramatists  have  vied  with  one  another  in  holding  the  school- 
master up  to  ridicule,  and  that  is  probably  the  schoolmaster's 
own  fault. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  history  of  education  we  find 
that  nearly  every  great  educational  reformer  has  been  treated 
harshly  by  his  contemporaries.  The  prophet  has  had  little 
honor,  nay,  he  has  been  barely  tolerated  in  his  own  country. 
Take  Socrates,  the  first  great  educational  reformer.  He  was 
put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth. 
Pestalozzi  led  a  life  of  poverty  which  was  relieved,  as  far  as 
the  public  eye  could  see,  only  by  derision.  Froebel  saw  him- 
self accused  of  socialism  and  irreligion,  and,  tho  the  founder  of 
the  kindergarten,  which  has  made  his  name  immortal  and  his 
influence  immortal,  found  its  establishment  forbidden  by  law 
in  Prussia.  Take  your  own  great  educator,  Horace  Mann. 
If  I  have  read  the  history  of  New  England  aright,  his  life  was 
a  hard  struggle  against  the  strength  of  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
might  of  ignorance.  He  suffered  cruelly  even  at  the  hands  of 
Boston  schoolmasters. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  true  reformer.  Again,  when 
I  look  around  me  upon  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
— because  you  will  understand  I  do  not  speak  here  of  university 
teachers — when  I  look  upon  the  teachers  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  villages — I  feel  that  the  compensations  presented  do  not 
tempt  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  last  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  the 
average  salary  of  men  teachers  in  this  country  is  only  a  few 
cents  over  $49  a  month ;  of  women  only  a  few  cents  over  $39 
a  month.  Moreover,  in  very  many  places  the  conditions  of 
appointment  are  not  such  as  to  attract  teachers.  I  have  found, 
— and  I  have  seen  it  in  my  own  experience, — teachers  of  fine 
ability  and  fine  character,  men  and  women  of  refinement  and 
learning,  compelled  to  go  and  beg  a  place,  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  from  some  politician,  who  regarded  the  public  school  as 
the  legitimate  spoil  of  political  warfare. 
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I  find  too  that  in  most  places  in  this  country  teachers  are 
appointed  only  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  so  very  -long  ago 
that  that  was  the  case  in  Boston, — I  believe  that  has  been 
changed, — but  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  in  this  country  it 
is  the  case  still.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  common- 
school  teachers  in  this  country  change  their  places  every  year. 
Now,  how  can  you  expect  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
the  highest  talent,  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  and 
learning,  under  such  conditions  ? 

If  we  try  to  formulate  conditions  under  which  we  may  at- 
tract teachers  of  the  highest  ability,  learning,  and  refinement, 
we  have  only  to  reverse  the  conditions  I  have  described.  In  the 
first  place,  we  certainly  need  to  have  a  more  permanent  tenure 
of  office  than  the  yearly  tenure.  Quite  possibly  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  permanent  tenure  in  New  York  City, 
where  we  have  made  the  tenure  of  the  teacher  a  life  tenure  after 
a  probationary  period  of  three  years ;  possibly  that  is  going  too 
far.  On  the  other  hand,  I  recall  that  only  last  June,  in  a  town 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut,  where  there  were 
twenty-one  teachers,  eleven  of  them  were  notified,  by  a  school 
committee  that  had  just  been  elected  four  weeks  previously, 
that  their  services  would  no  longer  be  required;  not  because 
there  was  any  charge  that  their  work  was  inefficient,  not 
because  there  was  any  reason  for  it,  but  simply  because  their 
places  were  wanted  for  others,  friends  and  relatives  of  members 
of  the  school  committee.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  United  States,  where  this  yearly  plan  of  appoint- 
ment prevails,  things  are  as  bad  as  the  condition  described  in 
this  Connecticut  village ;  but  I  do  say  that  a  teacher  cannot  do 
his  or  her  best  work  so  long  as  there  is  that  constant  fear  of 
not  being  reappointed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I  have 
taken  the  ground  in  my  own  city  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  teaching  profession,  a  great  deal  better  for  the  schools, 
and  a  great  deal  better  for  the  children,  that  the  teachers  should 
be  relieved  of  that  constant  fear  of  losing  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, than  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  keeping  a  few  poor 
teachers  a  year  or  two  longer  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
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kept  them.  If  there  were  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
plan  of  yearly  reappointment  rids  our  school  systems  of  poor 
teachers  much  might  be  said  in  its  favor,  but  such  has  not  been 
the  experience  under  that  plan.  It  has  simply  resulted  in 
enabling  school  committeemen  and  their  friends,  who  are  so 
disposed,  to  use  the  schools  as  the  spoils  of  war. 

In  the  second  place,  reasonable  compensation  to  the  teacher 
involves  considerably  more  liberal  pay  than  is  now  given  in 
most  places  in  this  country.  In  the  city  of  Boston  I  believe  you 
pay,  comparatively  speaking,  large  salaries.  They  are  not 
quite  as  high  now — they  were  once  much  higher — as  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  public-school  teachers  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  one  result  is,  that  we  are  bringing  some  of  your  very 
best  teachers  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

In  New  York  City  a  woman  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  begins  at  a  salary  of  $600  and  receives  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $40  a  year  until,  if  she  continues  to  teach  in  the  first 
six  grades,  she  receives  a  maximum  of  $1240;  in  the  seventh, 
or  first  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  she  will  go  to  a  maximum  of 
$1320;  and  if  she  teaches  what  we  call  the  graduating  class,  or 
last  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  a  maximum  of  $1440.  Men 
teachers  begin  at  $900,  and  receive  an  annual  increase  of  $105 
until  a  maximum  of  $2100  is  received,  and,  in  the  graduating 
class,  $2400.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  these  salaries,  which  I 
believe  are  the  highest  in  the  world  for  elementary  school  work, 
are  salaries  that  may  be  paid,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  in  every  city 
and  village  in  the  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York  City  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  people  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  if  those  people  are  to 
have  the  necessary  opportunities  for  culture,  for  improvement, 
for  getting  breadth  of  mind  thru  travel  or  thru  going  to  the 
summer  school  of  the 'university,  we  must  pay  all  over  this 
country  proportionately  high  salaries.  I  know  of  no  higher 
service  that  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  this  country  can 
at  present  render  to  their  profession  than  to  unite  in  a  great 
eiffort  to  place  teachers'  salaries  upon  such  a  basis  that  they 
will  attract  men  and  women  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  the 
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schools,  and  will  enable  them,  when  in  the  schools,  to  prosecute 
that  work  of  self -improvement  without  which  no  teacher  can  be 
a  great  teacher,  nor  even  a  good  teacher. 

Then  again,  I  think  one  of  the  compensations  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  have  is  an  advisory  voice — some  voice  at  any  rate — 
not  only  in  making  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  but  in  de- 
termining the  methods  of  teaching.  Just  how,  in  a  very  large 
city,  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  the  teachers  shall  have  some  voice  in  the  making  of  the 
curriculum  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  one.  I  tried 
it  myself  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  New  York  in  this  way : 
In  1902  the  borough  school  boards,  formerly  established  in 
each  of  the  boroughs  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  abolished^ 
and  the  entire  school  administration  was  centralized  in  one 
school  department.  It  became  necessary  to  make  a  course  of 
study  that  would  cover  the  whole  city  and  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  various  borough  courses.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  work,  one  that  required  to  be  done  with  great 
care  and  delicacy,  on  account  of  conflicting  plans  and  ideals. 
We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  done,  and  done  with  surpris- 
ingly little  friction.  I  attribute  that  fact  to  my  calling  into 
counsel  a  very  large  number  of  principals  and  teachers  in  each 
of  the  boroughs,  and  assigning  them  to  various  committees 
charged  with  particular  pieces  of  work.  The  result  was  that 
the  teachers  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  felt,  when  the  new 
course  of  study  was  promulgated,  that  it  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  their  own  course,  and  that  it  concerned  them  to  make 
that  course  a  success.  They  are  making  much  more  of  an 
eflFort  for  the  success  of  that  curriculum  than  if  it  had  been 
an  equally  good  curriculum  imposed  upon  them  from  the  out- 
side. I  do  not  say  that  the  teachers  made  the  curriculum.  I 
do  say,  however,  that  thru  representative  committees  the 
teachers  were  consulted  about  its  formation,  and  great  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  their  opinions  and  very  many,  the  great  ma- 
jority, of  their  suggestions  were  adopted. 

Then,  again,  I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the  teacher's  com- 
pensations to  have  some  freedom  in  teaching.  I  am  happy  to 
notice    that    freedom    in    teaching    is    spreading    from    the 
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universities  down  to  the  elementary  schools.  When  I  first  ob- 
served the  work  in  New  York  City  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
I  found  a  manual,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  each  teacher, 
that  prescribed  in  the  most  minute  manner  how  each  subject, 
and  each  part  of  each  subject,  should  be  taught.  That  manual 
was  long  ago  abolished.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
deadening,  more  crushing  in  its  effect,  than  such  a  manual, 
except  it  be  a  principal  who  insists  upon  directing  every  bit  of 
the  work  in  each  class  and  prescribing  how  each  teacher  shall 
teach  each  subject.  I  think  such  a  principal  is  even  worse  than 
such  a  manual.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  teacher  teaching  with 
any  success  or  with  any  enthusiasm  who  has  not  reasonable 
freedom.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  power  inherent  in  some- 
one to  check  extravagances  and  to  correct  obvious  faults.  We 
all  know  how  much  assistance  a  young  teacher  needs,  and  how 
much  she  may  obtain  from  a  strong,  sympathetic  principal ;  but 
I  have  seen  bright  young  teachers  from  the  training  schools 
and  the  colleges,  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  amply  supplied 
with  good  ideas  about  teaching,  who  had  the  zeal  crushed  out 
of  them  the  very  first  week  by  a  principal  who  sneers  at  all  of 
the  innovations  that  emanate  from  the  college  or  the  normal 
school.  After  all,  however,  the  principal  is  the  great  center  of 
everything  in  the  school.  Where  you  have  a  principal  who 
knows  how  to  encourage,  to  check  if  need  be,  to  give  assistance, 
to  restrain  a  little  here  or  a  little  there,  but  never  to  crush 
enthusiasm,  never  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  making  experi- 
ments, a  principal  who  will  guide  by  suggestion  rather  than  by 
command  or  direction,  then  you  will  have  a  good  school;  in 
such  a  school  there  will  be  compensation  for  the  teacher  in 
working.  It  is  one  of  the  legitimate  compensations  of  every 
workman, — the  joy  of  accomplishing  something  according  to 
his  own  ideas  and  in  his  own  way. 

Another  of  the  compensations  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to 
is  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Such  interest 
is  often  destroyed  when  a  teacher  is  compelled  to  teach  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  know  anything  about,  or  takes  no  interest 
in.  It  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  one  of  my  assistants 
brought  me  the  case  of  a  teacher  who,  he  claimed,  should  not  be 
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advanced  in  pay  because  of  inferior  work.  I  asked,  *'  In  what 
respect  was  her  work  inferior?  "  He  said,  "  She  teaches  her 
reading  well,  she  teaches  her  arithmetic  well,  and  her  grammar 
and  other  subjects,  but  she  cannot  teach  music."  I  do  not  yield 
to  anyone  in  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  we  all  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  teach  music.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
hold  that  teacher  back  simply  because  she  cannot  teach  music. 
You  can  get  some  other  teacher  to  teach  music  in  her  class." 
I  recall  that  President  Eliot  has  frequently  pointed  out  how 
much  the  teaching  in  Harvard  improved  after  the  students 
elected  those  subjects  in  which  they  were  most  interested,  and 
the  professors  found  they  were  teaching  an  interested  class  of 
students.  But  how  would  it  have  been  if,  before  the  elective 
system  was  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  not  having 
had  an  interested  class  of  students,  each  professor  in  Harvard 
had  been  obliged  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
whether  he  knew  them  well  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  interested 
in  them  or  not?  One  of  the  reasonable  compensations  that 
belong  to  a  teacher  is  surely  the  interest  that  arises  when  one 
is  assigned  to  work  for  which  one  is  peculiarly  fitted.  If  it  is 
found  that  one  teacher  can  teach  English  better  than  most  of 
the  others,  why  not  let  him  teach  English  ?  If  another  teacher 
can  teach  arithmetic,  or  can  teach  drawing  pretty  well, 
why  not  let  him  devote  his  attention  to  that?  And  I  say  all 
of  these  things  upon  this  one  ground, — not  because  we  want 
to  make  teachers  richer,  not  primarily  because  we  want  to  make 
teachers  happier,  but  because,  under  the  circumstances  that  I 
have  described,  they  will  do  their  best  work  among  the  children 
of  this  country.  That  is  the  chief  ground  upon  which  I  base 
this  entire  argument,  whether  it  be  for  increased  salary,  for  in- 
creased interest  in  the  work,  for  freedom  of  teaching,  for  a 
pension,  which  I  forgot  to  mention — and  I  am  glad  I  just 
thought  of  that  at  the  moment.  One  of  the  reasonable  com- 
pensations of  a  teacher,  who  cannot  possibly  become  rich  on 
his  or  her  salary,  is  a  pension.  That  is  something  we  have 
established  in  New  York.  The  lowest  pension  we  pay  to  any 
teacher  who  retires  after  thirty  years  of  service  is  $600,  and 
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the  maximum  is  $1000;  in  the  case  of  principals  the  maximum 
is  $1500. 

Mr.  Seaver.     From  what  fund  is  the  pension  taken  ? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  The  larger  part  of  it  comes  from  five  per 
cent,  of  the  excise  moneys  collected  in  New  York,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  $300,000  a  year.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
pensions  at  present  to  retired  teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  something  over  $400,000  a  year.  The  teachers  of  New 
York  City  have  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  add  to 
the  pension  law  a  clause  providing  that  one  per  cent,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher  of  the  city  to  add  to 
this  sum,  which  will  raise  a  sum  of  over  $150,000,  the  annual 
amount  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  being  this 
year  considerably  over  $15,000,000. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  reasonable  compensations 
that  belong  to  the  teacher.  I  have  not  mentioned,  however,  the 
chief  one.  The  chief  one  conies  from  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  must  come  to  every  teacher  on  looking  back  upon  work 
well  done  in  so  great  and  so  good  a  cause. 

When  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  satirical  way  in 
which  literature  has  treated  the  teaching  profession  I  might 
have  noted  one  exception, — presumably  there  are  many, — and 
that  is  the  delineation  of  Bartle  Massey,  in  Adam  Bede,  by 
George  Eliot.  You  remember  of  course  that  fine  old  school- 
master with  his  night  school,  where  he  would  teach  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher; 
and  possibly  you  will  remember,  when  Adam  Bede,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  his,  was  going  away  after  paying  him  a 
visit,  the  touch  of  personal  pride  in  the  old  man's  soliloquy,  as 
he  watched  his  stalwart  pupil  striding  down  the  road,  "  He  had 
good  teachin' ;  he  had  good  teachin\" 

On  Thursday  last  I  happened  to  go  into  a  school  in  New 
York  City  which  I  think  I  had  never  been  in  before, — you  see 
we  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred  school  buildings, — -and 
I  found  in  charge  of  the  highest  class  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  teaching  forty-five  years.  He  had  taught  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts at  first,  then  had  drifted  down  to  New  York,  and 
had  been  teaching  there  nearly  forty  years  in  that  one  building. 
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In  the  days  when  he  might  and  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
principal  of  a  school  that  dignity  could  be  attained  only  by 
political  influence,  of  which  he  had  none.  So  he  remained 
simply  as  teacher  in  the  highest  class  in  his  school.  I  noticed 
in  his  class  not  only  how  well  the  boys  appeared  to  have  been 
taught,  but  how  erect  was  their  carriage  and  how  manly  their 
bearing,  tho  they  came  from  the  poorest  tenement-house  neigh- 
borhood in  New  York  City.  The  principal  of  the  school  told 
me  that  often  prominent  and  wealthy  men  who  had  been  pupils 
in  this  school  thirty  years  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  come 
in  to  speak  to  this  teacher,  and  tell  of  the  benefits  that  they  had 
derived  from  his  instruction.  I  took  great  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing with  this  teacher,  and  finding  out  his  way  of  influenc- 
ing boys,  and  I  could  see  the  honest  pride  he  had  in  his  work. 
He  told  me  many  incidents  of  how  his  former  pupils  had  come 
back  to  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  them.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  better  than  money  or  any  dignity.  He 
seemed  to  take  more  enjoyment  in  it  and  was  apparently  m.ore 
proud  of  it  than  any  official  honor  that  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

There  is  a  story  which  Lady  Gregory  has  unearthed  from  the 
folk  lore  of  Ireland,  that  seems  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
what  I  mean.  An  Irish  peasant  is  supposed  to  have  dreamed  a 
dream.  ""  I  dreamt  that  I  died,''  he  said,  *'  and  when  I  was 
brought  before  the  Great  Judge  he  said,  *  Patrick,  you  have  been 
a  great  sinner  in  life,  but  you  have  done  a  little  good  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  little  good  that  you  have  done  I  will  send 
you  to  heaven  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  blades  of  grass  in 
the  earth,  but  after  that,  on  account  of  your  evil  deeds,  to 
hell.'  "  "  That  is  not  enough  of  heaven,"  said  Patrick.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  Great  Judge,  "  I  will  send  you  to  heaven  for  as 
many  years  as  there  are  sands  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea." 
"  That  is  not  enough  of  heaven,"  said  Patrick.  "  Then  I  will 
send  you  to  heaven  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  drops  of 
water  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth."  **  That  is  not  enough  of 
heaven,"  replied  Patrick.  "  Send  me  to  hell  for  as  many  years 
as  there  are  blades  of  grass  upon  the  earth,  as  there  are  grains 
of  sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  there  are  drops  of  water 
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in  the  ocean,  but  after  that,  heaven."  And  the  Great  Judge,  on 
account  of  the  faith  that  was  in  the  man,  said,  ''  Then  all  your 
years  shall  be  those  of  heaven." 

Perhaps  the  analogy  is  exaggerated,  but  it  will  serve  to  con- 
vey my  meaning.  The  teacher  must  often  work  under  oppres- 
sive and  vexatious  conditions,  he  must  often  endure  poverty 
and  even  privation,  he  may  often  be  subjected  to  indignity,  but 
if  he  has  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  he  will  have  the  com- 
pensation— a  compensation  that  does  not  come  in  the  same  de- 
gree to  any  other  profession — the  compensation  of  seeing  his 
work  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  pupils  and  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  among  whom  he  ministers. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
The  City  of  New  York 


ADVISABLE  OMISSIONS  FROM  THE  ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM,   AND   THE  BASIS   FOR  THEM^ 

There  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  common-school  curriculum  of  the  present  com- 
pared with  that  of  one  generation  ago.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
back  the  common  studies  were  the  three  R's,  plus  spelling, 
geography,  some  history,  some  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
possibly  some  music  and  drawing.  To  these  have  been  added 
hand  work,  including  either  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  or  all  three ;  nature  study,  literature  in  the  primary 
department  as  a  subject  separate  from  beginning  reading;  and 
physical  exercises.  Hence  there  are  several  more  studies  now 
than  a  generation  ago. 

The  topics  included  under  the  various  studies  have  also  in- 
creased. For  instance,  while  history  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  eighth  grade,  or  to  the  seventh  and  eighth,  it  now  frequently 
includes  pioneer  life  and  industrial  history,  and  extends  thru 
the  higher  four  or  five  grades.  Home  geography  has  been 
added  to  the  former  geography,  and  the  whole  subject  now 
extends  frequently  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  thru  the 
seventh  or  eighth,  while  formerly  it  began  with  the  fifth  year 
of  school.  Music  and  fine  arts  are  also  much  more  prominent 
than  formerly,  extending  over  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Finally  the  amount  of  detail  considered  under  the  individual 
topics  has  also  greatly  increased.  One  generation  ago  we  were 
reasonably  content  with  mere  outlines,  or  at  least  with  brief 
presentations  of  subjects.  Now  the  principles  of  interest  and 
apperception  require  enough  detail  to  produce  vivid  and  in- 
teresting pictures,  so  that  our  books  are  now  thicker  than 
formerly,  and  oral  instruction — which  allows  much  "  filling 
in  " — is  more  popular.     The  increase  of  subject-matter  from 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  24,  1904. 
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this  cause  is  possibly  even  greater  than  that  due  to  either  of  the 
other  two  causes. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  now  have  more  studies  than 
formerly,  more  topics  under  many  of  them,  and  more  detail 
under  the  topics.  These  additions  altogether,  probably 
double,  and  possibly  treble,  the  work  required  a  generation  ago. 

If  we  assume  that  children  at  that  time  did  all  the  work 
that  they  well  could,  and  that  general  conditions  have  remained 
the  same,  children  are  now  submerged  with  school  work. 

But  the  full  truth  of  that  assumption  is  to  be  doubted.  For 
example,  beginning  reading  receives  about  half  the  time  devoted 
to  it  twenty  years  ago,  oral  work  in  literature  often  receiving 
the  other  half.  But  children  now  learn  to  read  more  rapidly, 
beyond  question,  than  formerly,  reading  from  two  to  five 
times  as  much  matter  during  the  first  three  school  years.  In 
other  words,  we  may  assume  that  improved  methods  have  led 
to  the  accomplishment  of  more  work  in  a  given  time  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  manufacturing. 

Nevertheless  it  is  too  evident  that  the  common-school  cur- 
riculum is  seriously  overcrowded  to  need  discussion.  Many 
educators  are  extremely  emotional  in  their  complaints  on  this 
account,  and  suggest  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the 
present  material  be  dropped. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  overcrowding  are  not  so  apparent. 
Secondary  teachers  think  that  they  might  speedily  find  a  rem- 
edy for  their  state  of  surfeit,  if  they  could  devise  some  means 
of  escape  from  the  pressure  from  the  college.  But  are  they 
sure  that  they  are  right?  The  common  schools  are  suffering 
a  similar  evil  without  such  outside  influence.  When  grade 
teachers  get  beyond  the  three  R's,  spelling,  and  a  modicum  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  there  is  no  public  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  teach  any  recorded  amount. 
What  portion  of  the  public  or  even  of  school  superintendents 
knows,  or  greatly  cares,  just  how  much  ground  is  covered  in 
literature,  history,  color  work,  drawing,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  physiology  and  hygiene,  manual  training,  music, 
nature  study,  and  gymnastics?  Indeed,  in  the  newly  adopted 
New  York  City  course  teachers  are  either  expressly  instructed, 
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in  printed  directions,  or  evidently  expected,  owing  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  directions,  to  choose  only  that  amount  in  such  sub- 
jects which  they  can  ;treat  properly.  Yet  in  that  city  the 
complaints  against  overcrowding  are  numerous  and  violent 
enough  to  produce  the  suspicion  that  the  school  authorities  are 
standing  over  the  teachers  with  a  lash,  to  compel  them  to  do 
an  impossible  task.  What  is  the  explanation?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  primarily,  tho  not  wholly, 
within  the  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  impose  heavy  burdens  upon 
themselves,  then  to  go  into  mourning  in  consequence.  And  this 
is  the  case  with  grade  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  under 
the  guidance  of  ideals,  or  ideas,  that  themselves  lead  to  over- 
crowding. College  professors,  no  doubt,  are  subject  to  the 
same  ideas ;  otherwise,  their  influence  on  the  high  school  would 
be  chargeable  solely  to  their  natural  perversity.  The  mil- 
lennium, therefore,  might  not  come  to  high  schools  even  if  col- 
leges ceased  to  exist;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  secondary 
teachers  would  have  to  blame  themselves  for  an  overcharged 
curriculum,  if  they  could  no  longer  make  the  college  a  scape- 
goat for  such  ills.  The  fact  is,  overcrowded  curricula  are  the 
fashion,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 

Let  us  see  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  In  particular,  let 
us  consider  the  main  ideas  that  have  been  guiding  teachers 
during  the  last  generation  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  determine  to  what  extent  these 
ideas  are  now  acceptable  as  standards  for  selection.  Then  we 
shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  omissions  that  these  accepted 
standards  require. 

I.  Belief  in  utility  long  ago  established  the  three  R's  in  the 
curriculum,  to  be  accompanied  by  spelling,  composition  work, 
grammar,  geography,  and  some  physiology.  This,  to  be  sure, 
might  be  material  quite  free  from  thrilling  incident  for  the 
pupil,  but  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  later  life. 

Our  present  interpretation  of  social  requirements  and  needs 
includes  this  doctrine  of  utility,  but  is  much  broader. 

In  the  first  place,  health  is  accepted  as  a  larger  factor  in  life 
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and  in  the  school.  We  therefore  require  not  only  physiology 
and  hygiene,  but  physical  examinations  of  children,  games,  and 
physical  exercises  in  abundance. 

Secondly,  history,  including  civics,  and  nature  study,  must 
be  added  to  these,  without  debate. 

Thirdly,  our  belief  in  emotion,  as  a  vital  factor  in  securing 
efficiency,  is  far  stronger  than  formerly.  Hence  much  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  literature,  music,  and  fine  arts,  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Thru  the  latter  subjects  one  is  made  not 
only  more  refined  and  sympathetic  in  various  directions,  but 
more  energetic  as  well ;  one  function  of  emotion  is  the  produc- 
tion of  energy,  and  energy  is  coming  to  take  the  same  rank  in 
education  as  steam  takes  in  manufacturing. 

Fourthly,  the  old  notion  of  utility,  coupled  with  greater 
belief  in  efficiency,  calls  also  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art.  These  are  studies  that  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Indeed  the  accepted  principle,  "  no  im- 
pression without  expression,"  not  only  strongly  supports  these 
subjects,  but  is  even  insisting  that  an  end  point  of  practice  be 
added  to  various  other  studies,  such  as  fine  art,  literature,  and 
nature  study, — thereby  threatening  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  such  branches. 

In  brief,  therefore,  our  present  interpretation  of  social  re- 
quirements and  needs,  as  the  first  standard  of  selection  of  a 
curriculum,  is  far  broader  than  that  of  a  generation  ago. 
Utility  is  still  our  watchword,  but  not  the  bread-and-butter 
variety  alone.  High  ideals,  permanent  interests,  energy,  and 
ability  to  apply  theory,  also  rank  among  the  most  useful 
acquisitions  and,  accordingly,  we  have  added  numerous  lines 
of  study  to  the  meager  curriculum  of  our  childhood.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  there  is  no  satisfaction,  at  this  point,  to  be  gained 
by  those  desiring  to  curtail  the  curriculum. 

But  other  ideas  have  been  very  important  in  introducing  and 
rejecting  subject-matter,  especially  the  topics  within  these 
separate  lines  or  studies. 

2.  The  children's  mental  ability  is  one  of  these  ideas.  In 
the  main  the  limits  in  the  children's  power  of  comprehension 
have  always  acted  as  a  check  to  the  introduction  of  material. 
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Yet  not  an  absolute  one  by  any  means.  A  retentive  memory^ 
for  example,  has  often  led  to  the  introduction  of  memory  gems 
from  the  Bible  that  could  not  be  comprehended  till  later.  But 
we  have  now  become  generally  convinced  that  there  is  so  much 
classic  material,  even  in  the  Bible,  which  children  can  fairly 
understand,  that  there  is  no  need  of  admitting  other  selections. 
The  one  argument  supporting  this  conviction  is  the  fact  that^ 
the  younger  a  child,  the  more  important  that  each  year  and  each 
subject  of  study  shall  prove  richly  nourishing  to  him.  The 
fullest  possible  growth  now  is  the  fullest  preparation  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  it  is  folly  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the 
future,  and  any  subject  that  cannot  be  fairly  comprehended  by 
the  child  at  the  time  it  is  presented,  should  be  excluded. 

3.  The  children's  interest  has  been  a  third  factor,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  and  recognized  as  increasingly  important 
in  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  interest  is  necessary  for  the 
same  reason  as  comprehension,  because  both  are  essential  to 
proper  digestion.  But  the  interest  likely  to  be  aroused  by  a 
subject  should  not  be  an  absolute  test  of  its  worth.  Every  kind 
of  subject-matter  should  run  the  gantlet  of  the  first  two  factors 
named, — to  wit,  social  needs  and  the  child's  ability  to  com- 
prehend,— before  being  accepted  in  the  curriculum.  But  not 
so  with  this  third  point.  Indeed  these  first  two  standards, 
particularly  the  first,  may  be  so  important  as  to  overrule  the 
third  entirely.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  our  admission 
of  spelling,  writing,  the  multiplication  table,  and  beginning 
reading  into  the  curriculum.  For,  certainly,  we  do  not  expect 
the  intrinsic  interest  excited  by  these  studies  to  make  children 
hilarious.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  improved  methods,  there 
is  some  school  work  that  approaches  drudgery  in  nature  and  we 
propose  to  retain  it  because  it  is  a  social  requirement.  The 
test  of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  binding.  We  can 
only  say  that,  in  general,  whatever  does  not  promise  to  excite 
an  intrinsic  interest  has  one  strong  point  scored  against  it ;  and^ 
unless  other  reasons  for  its  acceptance  are  particularly  strongs 
it  should  be  rejected. 

A  fourth  factor  that  has  been  very  influential  on  admissions 
to  the  curriculum  has  been  the  scientific  attitude  towards  know!- 
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edge.  According  to  this  idea,  any  fact  is  valuable  because  it  is 
a  fact,  and  should  therefore  be  learned.  Remarks  of  that  kind 
are  frequently  heard  in  nature-study  classes.  It  is  partly  the 
love  of  mere  logical  completeness  that  has  led  to  extensive 
classification  in  grammar  and  in  science,  and  that  insists  on  the 
cause  of  the  seasons  in  geography.  But  this  idea  should  be 
utterly  rejected  as  a  standard  of  selection,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  no  negative  side ;  it  lets  down  the  bars  for  anything  and 
rejects  nothing;  hence,  it  is  non-selective  and  cannot  guide. 

A  fifth  extremely  influential  factor  has  been  "  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties,"  as  the  accepted  aim  of  in- 
struction. But  what  topic  would  be  rejected  when  tested  by 
relation  to  this  aim?  Like  the  former,  it  is  a  blanket  excuse 
for  anything  and  everything.  Recall,  for  instance,  how  it  has 
favored  the  hard  problems, — the  puzzles  that  puzzled  the 
teachers  in  arithmetic,  the  mere  lists  of  names  in  geography 
and  of  dates  in  history.  It  should  be  utterly  rejected  as  a 
standard  of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absolutely  non- 
selective. 

Mental  development  should  be  expected  as  a  very  valuable 
by-product  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  accomplishment 
of  pieces  of  work  that  for  other  reasons  deserve  to  be  done. 
Only  when  this  view  is  taken,  and  when  the  above  statement  is 
forgotten  as  a  test  of  subject-matter,  is  there  promise  that  one 
of  the  chief  barriers  to  a  sane  curriculum  will  be  removed.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  last  two  points,  when  applied  to  the 
high  school  and  the  college,  tend  to  knock  the  props  from  under 
some  prominent  studies,  as  algebra,  for  instance ;  but  I,  for  one, 
am  ready  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  subjects  that  owe 
their  existence  in  the  curriculum  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
contain  facts  or  exercise  the  mind.  Life  is  too  full  of  large 
specific  ends  to  be  attained,  to  allow  time  for  work  that  has 
no  really  tangible  object. 

The  sixth  and  final  factor  that  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the 
prevalent  conception  of  thoroness.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ruling  notion  of  thoroness  is  the  most  vital  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  problem.  It  is  also  one  that  concerns 
the  high  school  and  college,  as  well  as  the  elementary  school. 
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Thoroness  in  spelling  means  the  mastery  of  every  word; 
thoroness  in  primary  arithmetic  means  a  knowledge  of  every 
possible  combination  of  numbers  within  a  certain  limit. 
Thoroness  in  beginning  reading,  and  in  writing,  likewise  means 
primarily  ability  to  recognize  or  make  each  word  and  letter. 
In  these  subjects,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  special  organization 
of  matter  called  for;  the  unit  of  progress  is  one  small  fact; 
questions  as  to  what  is  large  and  small,  or  as  to  relative  values, 
do  not  fit  in,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  any  single 
part.  One  must  simply  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  work  until 
he  reaches  the  end,  taking  all  as  he  goes.  Here  the  sum  of  the 
details  in  each  study  makes  up  the  whole :  hence,  in  these  cases, 
the  proverbs  hold  that  "  thoroness  has  to  do  with  details,"  and 
that  "  trifles  make  perfection." 

Now  it  is  natural  to  want  to  apply  this  conception  of  thoro- 
ness to  other  branches  of  learning,  thereby  placing  all  the  parts 
of  literature,  history,  nature  study,  and  geography  on  the  same 
level,  as  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Then  it  becomes  the 
employment  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  *'  run  down  facts." 

But  their  task  is  hopeless;  for  there  are  so  many  possible 
things  to  consider  that  such  studies  as  these  have  practically  no 
beginning  or  end ;  they  contain  very  many  large  and  innumer- 
able small  thoughts,  many  of  the  largest  being  not  even  in 
print,  but  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  And  thoroness  in 
these  means,  first  of  all,  judicious  selection,  a  careful  choosing 
of  the  more  valuable  parts,  with  willingness  to  neglect  the  rest. 
This  latter  is  the  vital  point  here.  Thoro  instruction  parallels 
good  discipline  in  the  requirement  that  many  things  be  over- 
looked. Until  we  have  learned  to  slight  and  even  to  omit  out- 
right, as  well  as  to  lay  special  emphasis  here  and  there,  we  are 
unprepared  to  read  a  book  intelligently;  and  until  our  concep- 
tion of  thoroness  favors  such  action  freely,  we  lack  one  of  the 
first  elements  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a  curriculum, 
particularly  the  major  part  of  it,  the  details.  In  brief,  thoro- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  most  topics  means  the  selection  of  the 
main  points,  and  whatever  details  are  necessary  to  support 
them,  with  the  neglect  or  omission  of  whatever  facts  are  com- 
paratively unnecessary  or  irrelevant  to  these  main  issues. 
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Of  the  six  standards  for  selection  that  have  now  been  con- 
sidered, two  are  rejected  outright  because  they  are  practically 
non-selective,  namely,  truth  for  truth's  sake  and  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties;  and  one  needs  very  serious 
modification,  the  conception  of  thoroness.  Accordingly  we 
hold  to  the  following  propositions  in  the  rejection  of  subject- 
matter  : 

(i)  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  plain  relation  to 
some  real  need  of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or 
utilitarian  in  the  narrower  sense,  must  be  dropped. 

(2)  Whatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child's  compre- 
hension, likewise. 

(3)  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  un- 
less it  is  positively  demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty 
reason. 

(4)  Whatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irrel- 
evant that  they  fail  to  be  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  fail  to  be  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any 
large  point.  This  standard,  however,  not  to  apply  to  the 
three  R's  and  spelling. 

Now  for  the  application  of  these  standards. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  start,  that  in  spite  of  our  large  number 
of  studies,  not  one  can  be  wholly  omitted.  Reform  does  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  It  is  well  to  call  to  mind,  too,  when 
violent  complaints  break  forth  against  our  excessive  number, 
that  the  French  program  for  the  common  school  includes  all 
the  branches  that  we  ordinarily  have,  and  distributed  over 
about  as  many  years.  Substantially  the  same  statement  holds 
for  Germany,  for  while  she  largely  neglects  handwork,  except 
sewing  for  girls,  one  of  her  most  prominent  subjects  is  religion. 
And  the  English  code  of  1900,  for  the  public  elementary  school, 
almost  duplicates  the  German  plan,  with  the  exception  that 
various  kinds  of  handwork  tend  to  take  the  place  of  religion. 
Judged  by  these  civilized  nations,  therefore,  we  have  not  yet 
gone  mad  in  our  devotion  to  fads. 

Omissions,  then,  must  be  confined  to  particular  topics  and 
details.  Again  the  example  of  the  French  is  suggestive,  for, 
every  second  year  of  their  course,  they  largely  duplicate  the 
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work  of  the  preceding  year,  thus  devoting  nearly  one-half  of 
all  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  review,  aside  from  the 
abundance  of  review  provided  while  the  ground  is  being 
covered  for  the  first  time. 

( I )  Let  us  first  apply  these  standards  to  arithmetic. 

The  contents  of  even  the  newer  texts  can  be  scarcely  any 
guide  whatever,  because  commercial  competition  has  made 
these  books  almost  encyclopedias  on  quantitative  facts.  But  on 
the  basis  of  social  custom,  our  first  standard,  the  following 
things — very  often  taught — may  well  be  omitted: 

Apothecaries'  weight. 

Troy  weight. 

Examples  in  longitude  and  time,  except  the  very  simplest, 
involving  the  15°  unit,  since  our  standard  time  makes  others 
unnecessary. 

The  furlong  in  linear  measure. 

The  rood  in  square  measure. 

The  dram  and  the  quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight. 

The  surveyor's  table. 

Table  for  folding  of  paper. 

All  problems  in  reduction  ascending  and  descending,  involv- 
ing more  than  two  steps. 

The  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate  topic,  but  not  practice  in  detecting 
divisibility  by  2,  3,  5,  and  10. 

All  common  fractions  except  those  of  a  very  low  denomina- 
tion and  customary  in  business. 

All  work  with  L.  C.  M.  except  the  L.  C.  M.  of  such  very 
common  denominators  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Complex  and  compound  fractions  as  separate  topics. 

Compound  proportion. 

Percentage  as  a  separate  study,  with  its  cases. 

True  discount. 

Most  problems  in  compound  interest,  and  all  in  annual 
interest. 

Problems  in  partial  payments,  except  those  of  the  very 
simplest  kind. 

The  same  for  commission  and  brokerage;  for  example,  all 
problems  involving  fractions  of  shares. 
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Profit  and  Loss  as  a  special  topic. 

Equation  of  payments,  made  unnecessary  by  improved  bank- 
ing facilities. 

Partnership,  made  unnecessary,  in  the  old  sense,  by  stock 
companies. 

Cube  root. 

All  algebra,  except  such  simple  use  of  the  equation  as  is 
directly  helpful  in  arithmetic. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  arithmetic  may  be  omitted  as  a 
separate  study  thruout  the  first  year  of  school,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it,  if  the  number  incidentally  called  for 
in  other  work  is  properly  attended  to. 

(2)  In  geography  the  following  subject-matter  might  well 
go: 

All  explanation  of  the  cause  of  seasons,  except  the  mere 
fact  of  the  changing  direction  of  the  sun's  rays.  There  is  no 
social  demand  for  such  matter  (except  possibly  teachers'  ex- 
aminations) and  it  is  beyond  the  grammar-school  pupil's  com- 
prehension, calling  into  use  our  second  standard. 
The  cause  of  the  tides,  leaving  the  fact  only. 
Quite  probably  one  of  our  two  treatments  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  South  America.  French  and  German  children 
study  their  native  country,  very  thoroly,  and  Europe 
fairly  well.  They  attempt  comparatively  little  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  We  would  be  unwilling  to  adopt  their 
plan.  But  why  could  we  not  have  one  good  treatment  of  these 
four  continents — with  more  interesting  detail  than  we  or- 
dinarily present  in  either  our  small  or  our  large  geography, — 
and  then  expect  the  supplementary  reading  to  continue  this 
geographical  knowledge?  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while 
we  have  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading,  its  content 
is  not  usually  prescribed.  But  it  should  be.  This  plan  might 
save  one  year  of  geography  work. 

(3)  I"  grammar  the  potential  mood  can  probably  be 
omitted,  and  all  of  the  minor  classifications,  such  as  the  kinds 
of  limiting  and  of  qualifying  adjectives,  of  coordinate  and  of 
subordinate  conjunctions,  etc.  This  separate  subject  need  not 
then  receive  more  than  one  year  of  study,  with  one  period  daily. 
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So  much  for  the  omission  of  somewhat  definite  topics,  a  very 
inadequate  treatment,  I  must  admit. 

These  suggestions,  if  adopted,  might  lead  to  some  improve- 
ment. But  the  main  remedy  Hes  outside  of  them,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  a  changed  conception  of  thoroness.  Thoroness,  as  we 
saw,  involves  much  selection,  with  special  emphasis  on  main 
issues  and  such  details  as  are  really  necessary  to  them,  with 
corresponding  neglect  of  other  facts.  But  the  average  scholarly 
person  is  disinclined  to  selection,  involving  omission;  indeed, 
his  conscience  revolts  at  such  intellectual  slovenliness.  He  sets 
to  work  to  master  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  by  taking  one  verse 
at  a  time,  just  as  he  would  master  a  spelling  lesson  by  learning 
one  word  at  a  time.  He  can  get  a  history  lesson  of  five  pages, 
because  he  can  learn  all  the  facts  presented;  but  a  twenty- 
page  lesson  would  be  beyond  his  power,  because  he  has  never 
learned  to  choose  principal  points  and  let  others  go.  Thoro- 
ness in  these  cases  includes  all,  where  it  should  include  only  a 
select  portion. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  teachers  when  they  ap- 
proach a  modern  curriculum.  Everyone  believes  in  an  en- 
riched course  of  study,  with  many  options,  in  accordance  with 
the  environments  and  abilities  of  children  and  teachers.  But 
the  latter,  being  accustomed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
take  everything  as  they  go,  in  spelling,  in  the  multiplication 
table,  etc.,  even  to  the  end, — often  the  bitter  end, — are  confused 
when  they  come  to  such  studies  as  literature  and  nature  study 
that  really  have  no  well-defined  beginning  or  end.  What  can 
they  do?  Merely  begin,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can,  and  then 
sigh  over  the  impossible  task  assigned. 

And  when  finally  one  topic  has  been  chosen  from  among  a 
dozen  suggested,  as  the  crayfish  for  example,  in  nature  study, 
note  the  same  tendency  to  go  from  beginning  to  end, — in  this 
case,  from  head  to  tail, — observing  "  all  that  one  can  find." 
How,  otherwise,  would  one  know  when  he  had  finished?  I 
am  not  wanting  to  decry  the  average  teachers  here.  These 
remarks  apply  rather  to  our  so-called  best  teachers,  to  those 
who  are  really  excellent  in  most  respects. 

In  one  of  our  best  schools   I  was  recently  present  while  a 
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second-grade  class  reached  the  conclusion  that  grasshoppers 
habitually  lived  in  dry,  sunny  places,  the  children,  when  play- 
ing, having  seen  them  there.  They  decided  that  the  insect 
v^ent  under  boards  and  rocks  when  it  rained,  and  some  related 
how  they  had  fed  some  captive  grasshoppers  apple  and  water. 

I  saw  a  fifth  grade  write  out  a  description  of  a  dead  red  oak 
leaf,  the  paper  nearest  me  reading  as  follows : 

RED    OAK    LEAF. 

Size,  7^  inches  long;  4  inches  widest  part. 
Shape,  somewhat  oval — widest  at  top. 
Lobes,  alternate;  long  pointed,  10  lobes  on  leaf. 
Indentation,  10  indentations,  rounded,  deep,  alternate. 
Petiole,  short,  thick,  dark  brown,  mid  vein  thinner  near  top 
of  leaf. 

Veins,  alternate,  thin,  not  many. 
Color,  dark  brown,  near  mid  vein. 

What  a  mass  of  worthless  matter  in  such  instruction !  Much 
of  it  so  valueless  that  there  is  no  pretense  of  reviewing  it  next 
day ;  it  is  even  unnecessary  for  examinations.  Here  lies  proba- 
bly the  greatest  waste  in  our  instruction.  Where  there  is  no 
careful  selection  of  details,  there  is  only  an  aggregation ;  chaos 
rules  there,  and  despair  is  constant,  because  the  field  can  never 
be  covered. 

The  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  such  haphazard  work, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  improvement.  However,  the 
difficulty  lies  not  in  method,  but  in  the  choice  of  matter,  and  I 
desire  to  make  three  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject-matter  in  those  branches  that 
easily  offer  mere  aggregations  of  facts,  like  history,  geography, 
and  nature  study,  should  be  brought  under  as  few  large  head- 
ings as  possible,  just  as  a  good  lecturer  is  under  obligations  to 
present  his  thoughts  under  a  very  few  points.  These  head- 
ings, too,  should  be  so  worded  as  to  be  truly  restrictive.  Chap- 
ters in  history  on  "  Columbus  "  or  "  the  early  explorers,"  and 
"  the  settlements ;  "  or  in  geography  on  "  the  Western  States," 
do  not  meet  this  requirement ;  they  admit  a  wide  range  of  fact, 
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much  of  which  may  be  practically  valueless.  Suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  some  of  my  friends, 
we  study  in  history  How  the  Europeans  found  a  new  world, 
How  Spain  took  possession  of  this  new  world.  How  a  rival 
sprang  up  in  France,  How  the  English  came  to  be  a  second 
rival,  etc. ;  also,  in  geography,  What  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries that  have  become  established  in  the  Western  States, 
and  their  cause.  Such  headings,  because  they  are  definite 
problems  and  therefore  restrictive,  would  insure  extensive 
eliminations  of  minor  topics  in  most  of  the  studies. 

In  the  second  place,  those  subtopics  should  be  selected  in 
each  branch  of  study  that  are  the  best  types  of  large  groups, 
and -that  thus  give  control  of  the  strategic  positions  in  the 
field.  In  history,  for  example,  the  causes  of  our  wars  might 
be  considered  in  detail,  but  the  study  of  the  wars  themselves 
should,  I  believe,  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  crucial  campaigns 
and  battles,  these  being  accepted  as  representative  of  the  others. 
So  irrigation  about  Salt  Lake  City,  or  in  Southern  California, 
might  be  carefully  studied,  once  for  all,  as  a  type  of  such 
attempts  the  world  over.  There  is  already  a  growing  con- 
viction that  strategic  positions,  as  secured  by  types,  should 
receive  the  same  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  as  strategic  posi- 
tions in  a  physical  way  receive  in  warfare.  As  that  idea  is 
applied  further,  it  will  make  us  willing  to  omit,  entirely,  many 
topics  that  we  now  include,  and  do  more  intensive  work  on  a 
few. 

In  the  third  place,  the  leading  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered  under  each  type,  or  other  topic,  need  to  be  clearly 
conceived  in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  selection  of  details.  For 
instance,  I  have  an  extension  class  of  "jd  primary  teachers — 
much  above  the  average  in  ability — who  agreed  on  22  little 
points  that  they  desired  to  teach  on  the  cat,  as  a  topic  in  nature 
study.  But  until  the  principal  questions  that  they  had  to 
to  answer  in  regard  to  the  cat  were  known,  to  which  these  many 
facts  might  be  the  answers,  their  subject-matter  was  absolutely 
unorganized,  and  they  were  unprepared  to  give  the  instruction. 
Now  our  main  interest  in  cats  is  as  pets,  and  if  we  set  out  to 
learn  ( i )  to  what  extent  cats  can  provide  for  themselves,  and 
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therefore  (2)  to  what  extent,  and  how,  we  should  take  care 
of  them  as  our  pets,  we  shall  cover  all  that  is  necessary  about 
them.  And  when  we  desire  only  the  answers  to  these  problems, 
we  are  given  a  standard  that  allows  the  omission  of  the  number 
of  teeth,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  forty 
other  facts  that  might  consume  time ;  in  short,  that  lets  us  know 
when  we  are  done  with  the  cat.  So,  if  we  set  out  to  find  out 
how  grasshoppers  sometimes  prove  injurious  to  man,  and  what 
means  may  be  used  to  destroy  them,  we  must  discuss  the  food 
of  the  insect,  his  voracious  appetite,  his  means  of  locomotion 
and  quickness,  his  enemies  (including  parasites),  his  protection 
by  mimicry,  and  his  stages  of  development ;  but  we  shall  have 
no  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  he  knows  enough  to  go 
under  cover  when  it  rains,  provided  he  can  find  cover,  or  the 
fact  that  he  can  eat  apples,  since  he  will  never  get  many  apples 
to  eat  anyway. 

Similarly, 'in  geography,  if  we  set  out  to  learn  what  are  the 
main  industries  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Western  States, 
with  the  causes,  we  shall  need  to  consider  the  climate  and 
topography,  as  the  principal  key  to  the  situation,  and  then  the 
mining,  lumbering,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade  and 
manufacturing  centers,  etc.,  but  we  shall  have  no  excuse  for 
bounding  all  the  States,  learning  each  capital  and  locating 
various  capes,  small  towns,  insignificant  mountains,  etc. 
Above  all,  we  shall  be  unwilling  to  drop  into  the  state-treat- 
ment of  our  theme,  which  means  a  mere  aggregation  of  facts, 
dry  enough  to  cause  a  healthy  child  to  long  to  play  hooky, 
not  for  the  pleasures  anticipated,  but  for  the  pains  escaped. 

These  three  recommendations  together  call  for  such  an 
organization  of  subject-matter  as  has  thus  far  been  scarcely 
attempted.  The  thoroness  customary — and  probably  justi- 
fied— in  the  three  R's  and  spelling,  ignored  unity  of  arrange- 
ment entirely;  indeed,  was  independent  of  it.  But  the  thoro- 
ness proper  to  other  studies  presupposes  organization,  and  is 
based  upon  it.  This  kind  of  thoroness  requires  that  much  at- 
tention be  directed  to  relative  values  or  perspective,  and  to 
sequence,  just  as  in  a  story. 

And  such  organization  must  be  planned  from  the  learner's 
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point  of  view.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  content  of 
studies  has  been  determined  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  there  was  a  point  of  view,  and  the  love  of  "  truth 
for  truth's  sake  "  has  been  so  marked  that  one  fact  has  seemed 
nearly  as  good  as  another ;  hence  the  curriculum  of  the  common 
school  reveals  little  selection  or  pedagogical  arrangement. 
Studies  like  geography  and  nature  study  are  little  more  than 
conglomerate  masses  of  fact,  showing  our  educational  develop- 
ment to  be  still  in  the  barbarous  stage.  Studies  in  the  high 
school  and  college  are  little  better.  History,  for  example,  is 
no  better  organized  there  than  in  the  grades,  and  probably  not 
so  well.  To  be  sure,  in  some  subjects,  there  is  a  more  highly 
developed  classification,  but  it  is  not  the  classification  most 
appropriate  to  the  learning  mind,  because  the  scieirtist's  point 
of  view  is  not  that  of  the  learner;  it  is  rather  that  of  the 
philosopher,  who  has  digested  his  field  and  then  arranges  it 
logically,  not  psychologically. 

The  extent  to  which  pedagogical  organization  of  most 
studies  is  lacking  is  most  clearly  revealed  by  turning  to 
literature,  the  only  branch  that  is  not  an  offender  in  this  direc- 
tion. Literature  shows  a  few  large  thoughts  supported  by 
innumerable  details;  but  the  latter  are  so  subordinated  to  the 
former  that  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  simple,  and  relative 
values  are  apparent.  Also  the  sequence  from  fact  to  fact  is 
so  close  that  reproduction  from  memory  is  easy.  Here  is  the 
ideal.  The  problem  is,  Shall  other  studies,  likewise  containing 
an  abundance  of  rich  thought,  aim  at  similar  organization ;  shall 
they  approach  a  narrative  form,  thus  providing  an  easy  perspec- 
tive, and  eliminating  all  detail  that  is  irrelevant  or  that  fails 
to  fall  into  line  ?  If  literature  were  accepted  as  a  standard  for 
other  studies,  as  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  if 
intelligence  were  shown  in  the  attempt  to  attain  this  standard, 
we  should  omit  much  of  what  we  now  teach,  and  complaints 
against  overcrowding  would  be  fewer. 

In  conclusion,  altho  some  large  topics  should  be  omitted, 
reform  in  the  main  is  not  to  be  effected  by  lopping  off  here  and 
there,  but  by  changing  the  present  aggregation  of  ideas  in  each 
study  to  an  organized  body  of  thought.     It  is  not  the  task  of 
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grade  teachers  nor  of  scientists,  but  of  the  most  advanced  and 
ablest  students  of  education,  who  are  as  well  posted  in  subject- 
matter  as  in  the  principles  of  education  itself.  Even  these 
have  more  than  a  life  problem  in  such  a  task. 

More  than  insight,  however,  is  necessary  to  bring  about  such 
a  change.  The  violence  of  complaints  among  teachers  against 
overcrowding  has  been  only  equaled  by  their  obstinacy  when 
it  came  to  definite  omissions.  But  we  must  honestly  agree  to 
be  willing  to  omit  many  things,  even  tho  they  have  long  been 
held  sacred,  and  were  even  instrumental  in  bringing  many  of 
us  to  our  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  All  of  us  have  been 
radicals  for  some  years  in  admitting  new  things.  Let  us  now 
apply  the  same  spirit  to  the  omissions. 

Frank  M.  McMurry 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


VI 

THE    CULTURE    ELEMENT    AND    ECONOMY    OF 
TIME   IN   EDUCATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  held  in 
Boston  in  July,  1903,  one  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  a  broad 
and  thoro  investigation  was  formulated  as  follows :  "  An 
inquiry  into  the  contemporary  judgment  as  to  the  culture 
element  in  education,  and  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  combined  school  and  college  course." 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Education  is  to  re- 
port upon  all  proposed  investigations  and  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
appropriations  for  conducting  such  inquiries  as  it  approves.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  clearly  define 
the  topic  and  indicate  the  methods  of  inquiry  to  be  pursued — 
this  preliminary  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council.  This  article  is  in  answer  to  a  request  for  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  mover  of  the  investigation. 

There  is  some  warrantable  incredulity  as  to  the  value  of  such 
investigations,  and  many  believe  wisdom  resides  with  the  few 
and  will  be  imparted  to  the  many  most  advantageously  by 
whatever  channels  the  age  naturally  provides.  The  best 
answer  to  objections  is  the  results  of  several  investigations 
made  by  the  National  Educational  Association  the  past  twelve 
years,  since  the  Council  in  a  formal  way  first  undertook  to 
recommend  them.  I  will  illustrate  by  the  history  of  the  one 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  in  1892,  made  a  report  on 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  The  report  was 
first  suggested  as  a  means  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  vexa- 
tious lack  of  uniformity  in  college  requirements  for  admission. 
The  report  did  not  offer  a  final  solution  of  the  difficulties,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  its  sub-committees,  did  formulate  very  impor- 
tant principles  of  secondary  education,  which  led  to  an  animated 
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discussion  of  the  whole  question  thruout  the  country.  A  phase 
of  the  problem  was  taken  up  later  by  the  Committee  on  College- 
Entrance  Requirements  which  advocated  the  so-called  ''  unit 
courses  of  study  "  as  the  only  basis  of  uniformity  feasible. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  and  later  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  is  likely  to  be 
considered  favorably  by  other  associations.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigations  begun  in  1892  we  have  a  degree  of  relief  from 
the  various  demands  of  the  colleges  and  universities  as  to 
admission,  and,  far  more  important,  there  has  been  a  great 
stimulus  of  thought  regarding  secondary  education,  and  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  its  character. 

I  do  not  believe  in  inquiries  for  the  sake  of  inquiring,  but  I 
think  there  is  need  to-day  of  another  investigation  of  as  far- 
reaching  character  as  the  one  described  and  in  part  for  similar 
reasons.  Just  now  these  questions  are  frequent. and  urgent: 
Have  culture  studies  the  "value  once  ascribed  to  them  ?  What 
should  be  the  length  of  the  college  course?  Is  time  unneces- 
sarily wasted  in  elementary  education?  Is  the  commercial 
spirit  a  menace  to  the  best  ideals  of  civilization?  That  there  is 
a  chaos  of  views  regarding  the  value  of  the  culture  element  in 
education,  and  hence  the  time  to  be  given  to  general  education, 
appears  in  proposed  short  cuts  to  practical  results,  and  in 
opinions  regarding  the  length  of  the  combined  school  and  col- 
lege course.  The  above  questions  are  made  prominent  by 
several  causes :  new  elements  of  culture ;  the  commercial  spirit ; 
demand  for  practical  education;  modified  views  of  life  and  of 
civilization.  The  whole  matter  could  be  somewhat  clarified  by 
a  wise  investigation.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the 
views  of  American  civilization  as  set  forth  by  Emerson  and 
other  writers.  Teachers  and  business  men  usually  give  little 
thought  to  the  tendencies  of  civilization  and  the  relation  to 
them  of  educational  influences.  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain 
if  teachers  might  learn  to  regard  the  problem  of  education  as 
a  sociological  one,  and  business  men  to  look  upon  the  problems 
of  state  and  society  as  educational. 
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For  the  end  proposed  I  would  bring  into  the  investigation 
representative  universities,  high  schools,  elementary  schools, 
educated  business  men,  statesmen,  and  students  of  society. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  length  of  the  college  course ; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  relation  of  culture  to  professional  studies, 
to  life,  and  to  civilization.  As  I  see  it,  the  value  of  an  in- 
vestigation would  be  in  giving  it  wide  scope.  I  believe  enough 
particular  inquiry  has  been  made  to  furnish  sufficient  data  for 
some  important  generalizations  regarding  the  ideals  of  the 
American  people  to-day,  and  the  best  means  of  fostering  them 
thru  education. 

Questions  like  these  might  be  submitted  by  the  Committee, 
either  directly  or  thru  sub-committees  representing  the  groups 
previously  named:  (i)  What  are  the  proper  ideals  of  our 
American  civilization  to-day?  (2)  What  is  the  value  of  cul- 
ture studies  in  our  education  as  related  to  those  ideals?  (3) 
What  is  the  value  of  liberal  education  as  a  foundation  for  busi- 
ness and  for  professional  studies?  (4)  Could  the  combined 
school  and  college  course  be  shortened  without  essential  loss? 
Where  and  how  ? 

If  I  may  venture  a  forecast,  an  investigation  may  reveal  ( i ) 
that  time  is  wasted  in  elementary  education  thru  too  much  re- 
gard for  methods  and  for  thoroness  in  non-essentials;  (2)  that 
the  attempt  in  America  to  pile  the  German  University  on  top 
of  the  English  type,  without  reorganization  of  our  scheme  of 
education,  has  led  to  much  of  our  trouble:  (3)  that  culture 
elements  in  education  should  be  largely  retained  both  as  a 
preparation  for  special  studies  and  business,  and  in  the  interest 

of  civilization. 

James  H.  Baker 

University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


VII 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  educators  of  our  country  have 
given  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  to  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  life  of  the  American  College.  The  conditions 
which  confront  the  graduate  of  to-day  are  much  different 
from  those  which  confronted  him  fifty  years  ago.  Technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  special  preparation  for  special  work,  play 
a  far  greater  part  in  the  struggle  for  success  than  formerly. 
Competition  is  keener  in  every  line  of  work.  In  many  ways 
life  has  changed,  and  it  has  rightly  been  the  concern  of  our 
college  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  our  colleges  adapt  themselves 
to  these  new  conditions  and  afford  an  education  which  shall 
be  the  best  possible  for  this  generation. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  so  well  outlined  and  so  ably  dis- 
cussed in  this  magazine  already  that  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  this  article  would  seem  to  be  in  order.  The  writ- 
ing has  for  the  most  part  been  done  by  men  and  women  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  welfare  of  the  young  men,  however,  which  has  prompted 
most  of  this  discussion.  The  conflict  of  new  ideas  has  arisen 
in  the  effort  to  give  to  the  college  men  of  to-day  that  education 
which  shall  best  prepare  them  to  find  and  fulfill  their  life  work. 
It  was  a  far  more  simple  task  when  the  callings  upon  which 
men  might  enter  were  few  and  well  defined.  But  to-day,  when 
literally  hundreds  of  new  trades  and  professions  have  presented 
themselves  and  the  field  of  opportunity  is  limitless  before  the 
young  man,  the  situation  is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Com- 
petition has  grown  so  keen  that  success  in  life  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  upon  preparation  and  equip- 
ment.    In  all  of  these  new  phases  of  the  question,  the  young 
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man  is  the  one  most  directly  concerned,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  should  have  some  little  part  in  the  discussion.  The  college 
president  must  view  the  matter  from  a  more  theoretical  stand- 
point. It  is  the  young  man  who  has  the  practical  problems  to 
face,  and  his  voice  may  possibly  be  lifted  up  with  profit.  This 
article  then  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educator,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  young  man  facing  the  great  questions  of 
life  for  the  first  time,  sure  that  his  college  course  has  made  him 
a  bigger  man  and  better  able  to  take  his  place  in  life,  but  realiz- 
ing already  that  he  might  have  profited  more  from  his  college 
days. 

Realizing  that  his  own  opinion  would  necessarily  be  prema- 
turely formed  and  that  it  might  not  represent  truthfully  the 
sentiment  of  his  mates,  the  writer  addressed  personally  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  graduates  from  his  own  college 
within  the  last  ten  years,  with  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted. It  seems  that  the  opinion  of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  would  be  more  valuable  than  that  which  would  be 
obtained  from  a  general  appeal  to  all  the  graduates  within  the 
ten  years,  as  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  composed  for  the 
most  part  the  thinking  element  of  the  alumni  of  the  College 
within  that  period.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ninety 
responded,  and  their  replies  shall  serve  in  part,  at  least,  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  to  follow. 

It  is  a  serious  hour  in  a  young  man's  life  when  he  leaves 
home  and  all  the  tender  care  and  influence  which  have  sur- 
rounded his  earlier  years  and  enters  upon  the  strange  and  un- 
tried life  of  the  college  days.  He  may  have  read  much  of  that 
life  and  seen  external  manifestations  of  it  in  the  numerous 
public  college  functions,  such  as  commencements,  debates, 
theatricals,  athletic  celebrations,  and  similar  affairs.  He  may 
have  stood ,  in  the  balcony  of  the  college  dining-hall,  and 
pictured  himself  at  one  of  the  tables  there  below,  or  stood  with- 
out the  gates  and  listened  to  the  college  songs,  but  after  all,  the 
real  life  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  new  and  untried  thing  for 
him.  Into  this  life,  filled  with  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil, 
removed  from  all  the  restraining  influences  of  home,  the  fresh- 
man must  enter  with  a  sudden  plunge. 
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In  a  great  majority  of  cases  he  is  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  capri- 
cious, headstrong,  incapable  of  very  serious  dehberation  or  of 
making  a  wise  choice,  looking  to  the  gratification  of  his  present 
desires,  rather  than  to  the  success  of  the  future ;  in  a  word,  raw 
and  immature.  He  has  seldom,  if  ever,  had  to  decide  im- 
portant matters ;  has  never  been  compelled  to  take  upon  himself 
serious  responsibility,  and  has  until  now  been  shielded  from  the 
great  temptations  of  life  that  are  yet  to  come  to  him  for  the 
first  time  with  full  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  is  without 
serious  inspiration,  uncertain  as  to  his  life  work.  His  inclina- 
tions, his  talents,  and  possibilities  are  latent.  Often  his 
parents  are  themselves  strangers  to  the  college  life  and  incapa- 
ble of  advising  or  warning  against  its  dangers.  It  is  almost 
like  turning  some  ship  adrift  without  rudder,  captain,  or  crew, 
and  expecting  it  to  find  its  port.  It  is  this  boy  that  the  college 
must  receive  into  its  miniature  world  and  develop,  educate,  and 
train  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  help  to  find  himself. 

The  college  has  a  solemn  obligation  laid  upon  it  by  the 
entrance  of  this  boy  within  its  gates.  Its  responsibility  is  not 
relieved  when  it  has  delivered  to  the  student  a  specified  amount 
of  class  instruction  in  return  for  a  consideration.  If  our 
larger  colleges  are  falling  short  of  their  opportunity  in  any  one 
respect  it  is  that  they  fail  to  make  much  more  than  a  workshop 
out  of  their  equipment.  The  college,  if  it  fulfills  its  highest 
duty,  must  reach  down  into  the  individual  life  of  its  student. 
It  must  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of. his  parents.  It  must 
discover  for  him  his  talents  and  possibilities,  or  at  least  help 
him  in  a  very  real  sense  to  discover  them  for  himself.  It  must 
lay  upon  him  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows.  It  must  give  him  the  inspiration  for  work.  It  must 
open  his  eyes  to  a  wide  view  of  men  and  events  and  read  a  new 
meaning  for  him  into  all  of  life.  It  must  equip  him  not  only 
mentally,  but  morally  and  physically,  for  life.  It  must  give  him 
fine  feelings,  noble  thoughts,  and  aspirations  for  better  things. 
It  must  teach  him  to  appreciate  and  love  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  And  it  must  see  to  it  that  his  body  is  strong  and  his 
blood  red  and  that  he  be  physically  able  to  endure.  It  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  restrain  from  overexertion,  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  require  of  every  man  certain  systematic  exercise  and  care 
of  his  body.  It  must  make  him  into  the  measure  of  a  perfect 
man. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  ideal.  No  workman,  if  he  were 
perfect  himself,  could  make  from  poor  timber  a  flawless  house. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  college  to  be  ideal,  much  less,  then, 
can  it  make  perfect  men  from  imperfect  boys.  But  the  college 
should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  that  this  ideal  may  be  as 
fully  realized  as  imperfect  men  and  boys  can  make  possible. 
The  college  must  stand  with  the  church  and  the  home  and  give 
to  us  men  of  character  as  well  as  power.  This  is  the  high 
calling  of  our  colleges. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  the  college  must  do  all  this. 
It  is  a  far  harder  thing  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task.  This  is  the  labor  of  the  college  authorities. 
It  is  theirs  to  study  the  situation  and  to  meet  it  as  seems  best 
and  wisest.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  younger 
graduates  may  be  heard  with  some  profit  in  this  matter.  The 
young  men  may  at  least  express  their  sentiments  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  to  reach  a  wise  solution  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  college  life,  if  not  the  greatest, 
is  that  of  a  proper  selection  of  studies  and  courses.  The  situa- 
tion would  be  much  simplified  if  every  man  might  say  on  enter- 
ing college  that  his  life  work  would  be  law  or  medicine  or 
engineering,  or  any  one  of  the  many  callings  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  young  men  to-day.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  very  large 
percentage  of  cases  the  man  entering  college  has  very  ill-defined 
notions  of  what  he  is  to  do  with  himself  in  life.  He  does  not 
know  along  what  line  his  talent  lies,  and  often  it  is  the  last  part 
of  the  last  year  in  college  that  determines  what  shall  be  under- 
taken after  graduation.  If  a  man  might  know  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  course  that  he  were  to  be  an  engineer,  he  might 
manifestly,  with  much  profit  to  himself,  select  certain  technical 
courses  in  mechanics  or  physics  that  would  hardly  profit  a 
student  for  the  ministry.  If  he  were  to  enter  business  he  could 
hardly  neglect  the  advantage  of  knowing  a  little  of  political 
economy  and  sociology,  while  to  the  prospective  dentist  these 
might  have  less  of  practical  value.     And  so  a  hard-and-fast 
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rule  for  all  seems  neither  wise  nor  practicable.  In  the  older 
days  of  college  life  it  was  a  problem  which  settled  itself. 
There  were  few  courses  and  little  possibility  of  selection.  Now 
the  college  man  must  face  a  great  number  of  courses  and  make 
a  choice,  upon  the  wisdom  of  which  may  depend  much  of  his 
future  success.  It  seems  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
college  can  hardly  disavow  all  responsibility  for  the  wisdom 
of  a  man's  choice.  Just  how  much  responsibility  the  college 
should  take  upon  itself  in  this  matter  is  a  question  which  is 
vital  to  the  best  interests  of  every  American  college. 

The  studies  of  college  may  roughly  be  separated  into  two 
groups :  those  subjects  the  study  of  which  affords  a  knowledge 
and  a  training  in  thinking  that  directly  affect  a  man's  wage- 
earning  capacity;  and  those  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
properly  termed  culture  courses.  In  the  case  of  the  engineer, 
the  study  of  physics  might  properly  be  listed  under  the  former 
head,  while  the  study  of  Greek  might  better  be  termed  a  culture 
course.  Manifestly  what  might  be  considered  a  culture  course 
for  one  man  might  be  otherwise  classified  for  another  man  in  a 
different  calling;  for  Greek,  in  the  instance  of  the  minister, 
would  certainly  have  a  most  practical  bearing.  There  cannot, 
of  course,  always  be  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  for  any  study 
which  brings  a  man  culture  may  also  make  him  more  valuable 
to  society,  and  a  subject,  tho  pursued  principally  for  its 
technical  training,  must  necessarily  bring  with  it  increased  brain 
power  and  development  of  the  spiritual  man.  But,  broadly 
speaking,  these  two  classifications  are  possible. 

It  might  be  possible  for  a  man  to  go  thru  his  college,  taking 
only  those  subjects  which  would  affect  his  wage-earning 
capacity  and  missing  many  of  the  finer  things  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  college.  And  it  might  be  equally  possible  for  a  man 
to  go  thru  college  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
taking  a  course  which  would  be  a  mere  jumble,  with  little  or  no 
connected  effort  or  result.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
guard  against  either  extreme  and  to  urge  upon  every  man  such 
work  and  methods  of  life  as  shall  not  only  give  him  practical 
knowledge  and  fit  him  for  definite  tasks,  but  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  make  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  gentleman. 
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No  protracted  discussion  of  the  relative  educational  value  of 
the  various  subjects  usually  offered  in  a  college  curriculum  will 
be  attempted  in  this  article.  An  argument  as  to  whether  one 
subject  is  in  itself  educationally  equivalent  to  another  would 
come  fittingly  from  the  pen  of  a  college  president,  but  not  from 
a  young  man  in  business.  It  did  seem,  however,  that  some 
superficial  discussion  of  this  matter  might  be  undertaken  with 
profit.  Accordingly,  a  list  of  subjects  was  included  in  the  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with 
the  request  that  they  indicate  those  which  had  contributed 
especially  to  their  ability  to  earn  money  and  those  which  had 
been  of  value  to  them  merely  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  life. 
The  list  is  as  follows :  Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  political 
economy,  and  English  (including  rhetoric).  The  replies  are 
classified  in  three  groups,  those  of  men  actively  engaged  in 
business,  those  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  and  those  of  the 
minister  and  the  teacher.  Following  is  the  tabulation  of  their 
replies. 

TABULATION  OF  REPLIES 


23  Business 
Men 

27  Lawyers  and 
Doctors 

40  Ministers  and 
Teachers 

1               SUBJECT 

Affecting 
Wage- 
earning 

Capacity 

Culture 
Cours'* 

Affecting 
Wage- 
earning 

Capacity 

Cultur 
Course 

Affecting 
Wage- 
earning 

Capacity 

Culture 
Course 

Greek       

Latin        ..... 
Modern  Languages  . 
English  and  Rhetoric 
Physical  Science  .     . 
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There  is  not  time  here  for  an  extended  discussion  of  these 
figures,  nor  would  such  prove  valuable.  The  figures,  however, 
bear  out  the  following  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  minister 
IS  the  only  one  who  is  able  to  make  practical  use  of  his  Greek, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach  that  subject. 
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or  kindred  ones.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  of  use 
not  only  to  the  minister  and  the  teacher,  but  to  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor.  The  study  of  the  modern  languages  is  valuable 
to  the  same  classes.  The  knowledge  of  mathematics  with  the 
training  involved  in  that  study  is  of  practical  advantage  to 
every  college  man  in  after  life.  The  same  is  true  in  a  less 
degree  of  the  study  of  physical  and  biological  science,  of  history 
and  political  economy.  The  study  of  philosophy  is  of  most 
direct  advantage  to  the  professional  man  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  study  of  sociology.  A  knowledge  of  political  economy 
is  a  direct  benefit  to  every  man,  while  of  the  study  of  English 
and  rhetoric,  it  may  be  said  most  emphatically  that  it  is  of 
direct  practical  advantage  to  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
calling;  The  question  here  raised  is  not  in  any  of  these  cases 
as  to  the  value  of  the  mental  development  derived  from  these 
studies,  but  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  knowledge  and 
habits  of  thought  involved.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  mental 
development  is  a  factor  to  be  considered,  but  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  able  to  judge.  The  writer  seriously  doubts 
if  there  be  possible  a  study  which  should  be  pursued  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  mind.  Mental  gymnastics  are 
not  conducive  to  the  making  of  practical  men.  The  object  of 
education  is  to  give  men  power,  not  to  fill  their  heads  with 
facts,  but  the  subjects  which  equip  men  technically  for  life 
afford  also  a  full  measure  of  original  thought  and  mental 
development. 

The  question  comes  naturally, — what  stand  is  the  college  to 
take?  Shall  it  leave  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  these  studies 
entirely  to  the  student,  or  shall  it  require  the  student  to  take  a 
certain  prescribed  amount  of  work  and  leave  the  rest  to  his 
own  judgment?  It  seems  that  the  college  should  take  the 
latter  position.  From  the  experience  of  young  men  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  their  training,  it  would 
seem  that  the  college  should  require  of  every  student  a  pre- 
scribed amount  of  work  in  mathematics,  English,  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  philosophy,  social  and  political  science,  and 
physical  or  biological  science.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  should  be  required  to  know  something  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
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or  both,  beyond  the  college  preparation,  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
should  always  mean  at  least  more  than  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  classics.  The  great  number  of  young  men  who  com- 
plain of  their  own  lack  of  foresight  in  failing  to  select  certain 
courses  while  in  college  is  argument  enough  for  the  colleges' 
taking  a  firm  stand  in  the  matter.  If  the  men  entering  college 
were  mature,  the  duty  of  the  college  might  be  different,  but 
when  the  entering  class  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  mere 
boys,  the  college  is  neglecting  its'  responsibility  in  allowing 
them  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  matter  of  selecting  their  work. 
The  alternative  of  a  faculty  adviser  for  each  student  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  men  who  know  college  life  from  the  student 
standpoint,  of  little  or  no  real  advantage.  A  frank  avowal  of 
the  writer's  opinion  on  this  point  might  not  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  the  men 
who  are  in  our  college  chairs  are  not  worthy  of  either  the 
respect  or  confidence  of  the  student  body.  Some  of  those  who 
are  w^orthy  seem  to  have  little  interest  in  the  personal  life  of 
their  students.  No  student  will  profit  greatly  from  the  system 
of  faculty  advisers  if  he  be  assigned  for  advice  to  a  professor 
who  fails  to  secure  both  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  his 
charge.  Once  let  the  professors  of  our  colleges  evince  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  each  student  and  prove  that  they  care 
for  something  besides  that  which  is  accomplished  in  the  class- 
room, and  the  matter  will  have  been  greatly  simplified.  Every 
college  numbers  on  its  faculty  men  whose  influence  cannot  be 
contained  within  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom,  but 
extends  to  the  athletic  field,  the  mass  meetings,  the  college 
prayer  meetings, — in  fact,  into  the  very  life  of  the  student  body. 
Such  men  help  to  show  what  might  be  possible  if  every  pro- 
fessor could  manifest  this  spirit.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  elective  system  is  not  in  a  formal  announcement  to  the 
student  that  he  is  advised  to  consult  early  and  often  with  his 
especial  guardian,  but  rather  in  the  selection  of  a  faculty,  every 
member  of  which  shall  merit  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
students.  This  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  finding  fault  with 
past  taskmasters,  but  rather  in  loving  appreciation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  few  men  who  won  the  esteem  of  every  student  by 
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their  own  character  and  by  their  genuine  interest  in  all  depart- 
ments of  college  life. 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  the  attitude  which  the  college 
should  take  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  course  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  the  question  might  be  asked, — should  the 
student  be  allowed  to  select  single  courses  or  groups  of  courses  ? 
The  argument  is  advanced  that  this  would  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  the  students'  electing  altogether  so-called  "  snap- 
courses  "  and  obtaining  their  degree  without  any  great  amount 
of  effort  on  their  own  part.  In  this  matter  the  trouble  is  not 
so  much  with  the  individual  student  as  with  the  college  itself. 
It  is  granted  that  there  are  certain  subjects  which  require  less 
effort  to  master  than  do  others.  The  barrenness  of  certain 
courses  in  the  average  college  curriculum  is  not,  however,  due 
so  much  to  the  subject  itself  as  to  the  professor  who  conducts 
the  course.  It  would  make  little  difference  whether  some  pro- 
fessors conducted  a  course  in  philosophy,  music,  or  spelling, 
their  students  would  still  carry  away  the  inspiration  of  the 
man.  And  there  are  men  in  our  college  chairs  who  would  not 
inspire  their  students  in  any  subject.  The  student  is  not  so- 
much  at  fault  when  he  elects  a  course  where  little  but  riot  and 
lawlessness  reign,  but  the  college  is  culpable  for  permitting 
any  such  course  to  be  offered  within  its  doors.  The  concern 
of  the  college  should  not  be  altogether  to  see  that  new  courses 
are  offered,  but  very  decidedly  to  guard  the  personnel  of  its 
teaching  force.  For  the  student  receives  not  only  the  content 
of  the  subject,  but  the  content  of  the  professor  as  well.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  college,  first  of  all,  to  see  to  it  that  men  of 
inspiring  thought  and  vital  energy  stand  as  preceptors  of  its 
student  body.  If  this  be  the  care  of  the  college,  and  certain 
lines  of  work  be  prescribed,  the  elective  system  and  many  of  the 
associated  problems  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  length  of  the  college  course  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
younger  generation  should  be  consulted.  Leaders  in  educa- 
tional matters  say  that  our  colleges  and  universities  must  equip 
young  men  for  life  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Otherwise,, 
they  say,  the  man  of  means  is  at  a  great  advantage  over  the 
poor  man.     From  the  standpoint  of  our  educators  tliis  may  be 
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true,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  writer  would  be  grate- 
ful if  this  article  might  bring  any  influence  to  bear  against 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  either  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  or  in  the  time  spent  within  the  college  walls. 
The  mere  matter  of  a  degree  is  of  little  consequence.  There 
are  some  high  schools  which  are  empowered  by  law  to  grant 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  to  their  graduates,  and  scattered  all  thru 
the  country  there  are  little  so-called  colleges  whose  work  is 
inferior  to  that  of  some  of  our  mediocre  high  schools,  yet  which 
grant  to  their  graduates  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  or  even  Ph.  D. 
Surely  this  does  not  cheapen  the  possession  of  a  degree  that  is 
honestly  and  fairly  won.  It  is  not  the  mere  granting  of  a 
degree  that  is  to  be  considered,  but  the  man  upon  whom  the 
college  is  to  set  the  seal  of  its  approval. 

Out  of  the  ninety  men  who  responded,  only  twelve  thought 
that  their  college  course  might  profitably  have  been  compressed 
into  three  years,  and  only  one  thought  that  a  two-years'  course 
would  have  sufficed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  men 
who  replied  were  especially  careful  to  answer  this  question 
emphatically  in  the  negative.  One  man  who  has  already 
achieved  great  things,  replied,  "  No,  it  was  not  what  I  studied, 
but  the  life  I  lived.  I  needed  all  four  years."  Another  re- 
plied, "  No,  the  fourth  year  was  the  most  valuable.  My  intel- 
lectual awakening  did  not  come  till  the  beginning  of  my  junior 
year."  And  another,  "  No,  for  the  time  element  is  absolutely 
essential  in  producing  these  psychological  reactions  which  are 
the  real  marrow  of  a  *  liberal '  education."  Another,  "  I  look 
upon  my  association  with  men  as  having  been  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  my  college  life.  To  have  dispensed  with  the  fourth 
year  would  in  my  judgment  have  taken  away  the  one  in  which 
I  received  by  far  the  most  beneficial  training."  Space  does 
not  permit  a  quotation  of  many  such  sentiments.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  other  pronounced  sentiment  should  be 
possible  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  has  a  four-years'  course 
to  look  back  upon. 

The  cry  for  a  shorter  college  course  does  not  come  from  the 
poor  boy.  If  the  rich  man  is  able  to  wait  in  ease  and  affluence 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  can  produce,  the  poor  boy  has  on 
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the  other  hand  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  training  and  the 
discipHne  of  the  struggle.  Nearly  all  the  men  who  replied 
most  strongly  in  the  negative  were  themselves  poor  boys  and 
compelled  to  work  their  way,  in  part,  at  least,  if  not  altogether. 
The  increasing  competition  of  the  age  is  not  best  met  by  facing 
it  a  year  earlier  with  a  meager  preparation,  but  by  entering  into 
the  struggle  later  with  a  better  preparation  than  one's  fellows 
possess.  It  is  the  same  cry  which  the  business  man  raised 
against  the  college  course  in  early  days,  and  yet  the  college 
course  receives  its  strongest  testimony  to-day  from  the  great 
business  firms  that  are  seeking  its  graduates. 

But  the  objection  is  urged  that  the  professional  man  must 
still  continue  his  studies  and  that  for  him,  at  least,  there  should 
be  a  shorter  preparation.  If  there  be  any  excuse  for  a  shorter 
college  course,  it  may  come  most  fittingly  from  the  professional 
man.  The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  course  so  that  the  professional  man  may  elect  in 
his  last  year  those  subjects  which  will  be  required  of  him  in  the 
first  year  of  his  professional  school,  thereby  shortening  liis 
preparation  by  one  year.  Any  further  concession  seems 
unwise.  And  even  this  concession  is  unwelcome,  most  of  all, 
to  the  professional  men  themselves.  Fifty-two  men  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  shortening  the  course  in  the  case  of  a 
student  for  professional  work;  thirty-eight,  as  in  favor  of  it. 
Many  of  the  replies  from  professional  men  were  emphatically 
opposed  to  this  plan.  A  lawyer,  already  prominent  in  Phila- 
delphia, wrote,  "  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
courses  for  professional  and  business  men  are  to  be  of  different 
lengths,  the  professional  man  should  have  the  longer  course." 
Another  wrote,  "  Considering  the  enormously  increased  field  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  close  interdependence  of  all  learn- 
ing, I  do  not  see  how  a  *  short '  course  can  be  of  any  real  value 
save  in  deceiving  the  individual  and  the  world  by  a  shadow  of 
things  that  are  not."  Again  another  writes,  "  No,  no;  every 
profession  I  know  of  calls  for  big  men,  men  of  culture,  thought, 
feeling,  as  well  as  special  knowledge.  In  the  long  run,  all 
four  years  mean  more  to  the  professional  man  than  his 
technical  years."     It  is  not  possible  to  quote  further,  as  space 
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will  not  permit,  but  the  few  quotations  made  seem  to  express 
fairly  the  sentiment  of  the  younger  generation. 

Our  professions  do  require  big  men.  Our  pulpits  need  them. 
Religion  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  heart,  and  the 
pastor  who  leads  his  church  to-day  must  be  a  thinker  as  well 
as  a  gentleman.  The  little  men  in  our  pulpits  are  strong 
witnesses  for  the  need  of  a  long  and  thoro  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  Surely  no  "  short  cut  "  is  desirable  here.  Our 
doctors  need  to  be  big  men  apart  from  their  professional  knowl- 
edge. They  come  into  close  association  with  the  home  and  the 
loved  ones.  They  enter,  must  enter  freely,  into  the  most  sacred 
relations  of  life.  Character  and  personality  ought  not  to 
suffer  with  them  for  the  sake  of  mere  technical  knowledge. 
Surely  for  the  doctor  of  our  homes  we  want  no  preparation 
spared.  Our  lawyers  need  to  be  big  men.  The  profession 
that  deals  most  of  all  with  the  quarrels  of  men  needs  men 
itself  with  something  more  than  the  power  to  argue  technicali- 
ties of  the  law.  It  is  these  lawyers  of  little  mind,  men  who 
care  more  for  the  dollar  than  for  truth  and  justice,  that  bring 
discredit  to  their  profession.  Surely  for  our  lawyers  no  dis- 
cipline or  training  should  be  spared.  And  so  with  our  teaching 
profession  and  with  all  of  our  great  callings  in  life.  They 
demand  big  men,  bigger  men  to-day  than  ever  before,  and 
when  our  colleges  plan  for  a  shorter  period  of  preparation  they 
do  so  at  the  behest  of  the  disciple  of  Midas,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  pupil  of  the  Nazarene. 

In  an  unpretentious  article  the  writer  has  tried  to  lend  his 
influence,  first,  to  a  more  careful  supervision,  on  the  part  of  the 
college,  of  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  student  within  its  gates, 
a  supervision  which  shall  look  both  ways,  to  the  faculty  itself 
and  to  the  members  of  the  student  body ;  secondly,  to  an  opposi- 
tion against  any  movement  which  shall  lower  the  standard  of  a 
college  preparation  for  life.  The  sentiments  expressed  may 
not  be  original,  they  may  be  of  little  value  to  the  educational 
world,  but  they  are  at  least  sincere  and  for  the  most  part  those 
which  seem  to  be  shared  in  common  by  the  more  serious  young 
men  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  better  sentiment  with  which  to  close  than  that 
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of  a  recent  graduate  already  prominent  in  the  college  world: 
"  My  whole  notion  of  college  is  bound  up  in  the  thought  of 
living  there — not  study  only,  not  learning  this  or  that,  but 
growing  into  a  big  new  life ;  not  getting  facts  of  special  relation 
to  some  work,  but  getting  a  point  of  view  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  life,  any  life,  full  and  abundant.  I  am  now  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  English,  but  I  have  had  to  learn  it  all  since  leav- 
ing college.  I  learned  to  like  it  there.  What  a  memory  the 
college  days  are  to  me !  "  May  the  college  life  of  the  future 
continue  to  stand  for  this  spirit  in  education  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

Howard  A.  Coffin 

Brown  University,   A.   B.,   1901 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VIII 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  SPELLING  QUESTION 

Unless  signs  are  wholly  misleading,  the  simplification  of  our 
spelling  has  now  become  more  or  less  of  a  practical  problem 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  wide-awake  educators,  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  this  movement  to  ask  themselves:  What  can  be 
wisely  attempted?  How  can  this  reform  best  be  nourished? 
How  shall  we  proceed?  How  shall  funds  be  raised?  How 
can  the  coy  maid,  public  opinion,  best  be  won  ? 

These  questions  are  easy  only  to  the  zealot.  But  they  must 
be  answered,  not  necessarily  in  an  unerring  way,  for  that  is 
beyond  possibility,  but  in  a  sane,  practical,  persevering  way, 
before  any  satisfactory  progress  can  be  expected. 

Who  is  to  answer  them?  Who  is  to  suggest  and  direct  the 
necessary  experiments?  Who  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
disappointments  and  failures  that  are  inevitable,  and  from 
them  learn  how  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  with  success  ? 

This  leads  directly  to  the  question  which  I  am  honored  by 
the  request  from  the  editor  of  the  Review  to  briefly  answer, 
viz. :  What  is  it  I  am  anxious  to  have  done  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of 
supporting  the  movement  for  simplified  spelling? 

My  hope  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the  report  which  was 

adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  late 

meeting,  which  is  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  special^committee  appointed  last  year  to  report 
TO  THE  Department  of  Superintendence  what  action  the  De- 
partment   CAN    WISELY    TAKE    TO    CO-OPERATE    WITH  THE  STATE 

Associations  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  promote  the  cause 
OF  simplified  spelling  : 

To  the  Department  of  Superintendence  : 

Your  committee  finds  the  philological  scholarship  of  the  world  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  experience  of  teachers  as  to  the  need  and  desirability  of  ra- 
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tionalizing  our  spelling.  The  memorials  addressed  to  this  Department  by 
the  State  Associations  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  propose  a  plan 
which  it  seems  to  us  the  N.  E.  A.  can  most  wisely  adopt  with  a  view  to 
permanently  placing  this  movement  under  auspices  which,  while  effectively 
fostering  it,  will  as  effectively  guard  it  against  all  radical  and  unwise  steps. 
Therefore  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  a 
separate  vote  on  each  : 

Resolved— \.  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  approves  the  first 
of  the  resolutions  addressed  to  it  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  respectfully  requests  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  appoint  a  permanent,  self-perpetuating  committee  of  thirty 
prominent  citizens  in  different  walks  of  life,  particularly  scholars  and  educa- 
tors, and  representing  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  to  head  the  move- 
ment for  simplifying  our  spelling  and  to  promote  its  interest  in  all  ways 
which  they  find  feasible  and  deem  wise. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  approves  the  second  of  the 
resolutions  addressed  to  it  by  the  State  Associations  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  and  respectfully  requests  the  Committee  on  Investigations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  National  Council  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Department  respectfully  asks  said  Board  to  make  the 
appropriation  of  $2000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  the  use  of  the  above  Com- 
mittee, to  be  paid  to  it  semi-annually,  each  payment  to  equal  such  a  total 
sum  as  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  same  purpose  within  the  preceding 
six  months,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  Committee  by  any  individuals,  teachers' 
associations,  or  other  organizations,  the  amount  paid  by  the  N.  E.  A.  never 
to  exceed  $2000  in  any  one  year,  and  never  to  exceed  the  sum  contributed 
from  outside  sources  during  the  previous  six  months. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Elson,  Chairman  (Supt.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.). 

Edwin  B.  Cox  (Supt.  Xenia,  Ohio). 

C.  N.  Kendall  (Supt.  Indianapolis,  Ind.). 

F.  T.  Oldt  (Supt.  Dubuque,  Iowa). 

A.  W.  Rankin  (State  Inspector  of  Schools,  Minneapolis). 


The  first  resolution  was  approved  by  116  to  28:  the  second 
resolution  by  94  to  38.  Considering  the  defeat  of  this  same 
plan  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  in  1902  this  vote  shows 
a  very  decided  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  actually  at- 
tempting to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  this  reform.  In- 
deed, a  very  respectable  list  of  periodicals,  including  two  large 
dailies  and  several  smaller  ones,  with  a  total  constituency  of 
at  least  a  million  readers,  now  use  the  N.  E.  A.  spellings  and 
without  protest  or  comment.  Several  large  teachers'  associa- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  some  women's  clubs, 
have  adopted  these  spellings  in  all  their  literature  and  corre- 
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spondence.  Even  some  of  our  sensitive,  but  otherwise  very 
robust,  friends  who  used  to  make  us  weep  by  their  complaint 
that  t-h-o  paralyzed  their  optic  nerve  and  their  intellect  for 
six  lines  before  they  came  to  it  and  for  a  dozen  lines  after  they 
passed  it,  admit  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  conquer  the 
powerful  imp. 

The  supreme  need  of  this  movement  at  the  present  time,  as 
I  see  it,  is  leadership — scholarly,  steady,  confident,  discreet,  in- 
spiring, persevering,  hopeful.  Manifestly  this  effective  leader- 
ship can  best  be  found  in  a  carefully  selected  set  of  men  who 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  both  desirable  and  possible  to  sim- 
plify our  spelling  if  we  go  about  it  wisely  and  earnestly ;  whose 
standing  and  experience  would  give  them  influence  and  au- 
thority with  all  sensible  people  and  be  a  guarantee  of  their 
moderation,  energy,  and  sound  judgment;  who  would  not  be 
so  in  love  with  their  own  ideas  that  they  could  not  subordinate 
their  personal  opinions  and  join  heartily  in  supporting  any 
policy  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  committee;  who 
would  not  be  so  superior  to  the  homely  details  of  the  campaign 
that  they  would  not  condescend  to  practice  their  own  preach- 
ing, or  to  betray  a  becoming  interest  in  the  struggle  to  achieve 
€ven  small  results ;  who  would  be  wise  in  finding  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  in  advising  such  steps  that  one  generation 
shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  undo  or  unlearn  what  another  has 
accepted. 

Of  course  these  men  cannot  select  and  constitute  themselves 
such  a  committee  of  propaganda.  They  must  be  "  called  " 
and  commissioned.  This  spelling  question  is  one  which  pre- 
eminently concerns  the  children  and  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
-cation.  Our  one  great  organization  that  distinctly  represents 
these  interests  is  the  National  Educational  Association.  From 
what  other  source,  with  such  complete  propriety  and  force, 
could  come  the  royal  mandate :  ''Stand  forth  and  head  this 
movement  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  this  country,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  and  humanity  "  ? 

When  a  body  of,  say,  thirty  eminent  scholars,  educators, 
literary  and  business  men,  whose  hearts  are  in  this  cause,  can 
come  into  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  par- 
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ticular  step  or  policy  in  furtherance  of  it,  so  that  their  secretary 
or  agent  can  proceed  to  work  out  their  idea  with  their  co- 
operation, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
inteUigent  citizens  who  are  interested  will  accept  their  view 
and  follow  their  advice  and  example.  This  would  insure 
unity  of  action,  which  is  the  vital  element  in  the  move- 
ment. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  cause  can  advance  only  by  definite 
steps,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  first  step,  by  good  fortune,  that 
cannot  be  counted  upon  again,  was  determined  without  jar  or 
friction  by  the  N.  E.  A.  six  years  ago.  This  step  is  now  in 
process  of  consummation.  While  progress  is  as  rapid  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  this  progress  might  be 
greatly  and  easily  accelerated  without  offense  by  discreet 
efforts  in  the  name  of  the  committee  by  men  who  could  give 
their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  matter.  To  keep  such 
men  at  work  along  definite  lines,  and  pay  their  wages,  would 
belong  to  the  function  of  this  committee. 

Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  twelve 
N.  E.  A.  short  spellings  have  become  so  firmly  established  in 
general  usage  that  they  can  with  safety  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  it  were.  To  decide  this  point  would  belong  to 
the  committee.  If  a  majority  of  thirty  such  men  should  agree 
that  from  their  outlook  it  would  be  best  to  continue  to  center 
efforts  mainly  on  getting  these  spellings  into  still  wider  use, 
all  of  us  would  acquiesce  in  the  decision  and  wait  for  more  of 
our  slow  and  obstreperous  friends  to  adopt  the  fashion.  But 
finally  the  time  will  come  when  a  survey  of  the  field  and  con- 
sultation with  all  interests  will  convince  the  committee  that 
another  advance  step  can  wisely  be  taken.  Just  what  shall 
that  step  be?  Shall  it  be  the  substitution  of  /  for  ph  and  gh? 
Or  the  restoration  of  the  old  and  sensible  spellings,  fether, 
plesure,  lether,  yung,  tung,  rein,  forein,  sovrein,  det,  dout,  etc. 
Or  shall  it  be  the  lopping  off  of  the  final  e  where  it  is 
phonetically  misleading,  as  giv,  liv,  hav,  infinit,  definit,  com- 
posit,  sensitiv,  genuin?  Or  shall  it  be  the  use  of  t  in  place  of 
ed  having  the  sound  of  t,  as  vext,  whipt,  establisht,  publisht, 
etc.  ?     That  we  may  all  act  together  and  in  harmony  somebody 
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must  determine  and  announce  this  step,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  at  last  we  reach  the  final  goal  when  our 
need  of  a  more  perfect  alphabet  must  be  voiced  and  met,  a  sepa- 
rate sign  for  each  sound.  To  determine  these  questions  one 
at  a  time,  and  yet  according  to  a  comprehensive,  intelligent 
plan,  would  be  a  function  of  the  committee. 

These  separate  advance  steps  might  well  be  announced  thru 
the  press  and  every  other  channel  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
"  The  Committee  on  Simplified  Spelling  has  decided  that  the 
next  advance  step  had  better  be  the  following.  .  .  One  year 
from  this  date  each  individual  member  of  the  committee  will 
adopt  these  spellings  in  all  the  writing  and  printing  under  his 
control  and  the  committee  asks  all  friends  of  the  cause  to  join 
them  in  this  step."  By  giving  notice  so  long  in  advance  the 
publishers  of  contemplated  books,  advertising  circulars, 
catalogs,  etc.,  who  might  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  able  to  print  their  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
committee's  plan.  Of  course  the  committee  would  take  care 
to  give  its  good  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  spellings  it  had 
made  and  do  everything  possible  to  induce  ready  concurrence 
and  co-operation  in  its  step.  After  the  time  set  every  gentle, 
balmy,  persuasive,  spring-time  force  which  the  means  of  the 
committee  could  control,  would  be  put  in  operation  in  behalf 
of  the  new  forward  steps. 

The  work  of  such  a  committee  must  be  pre-eminently  the 
work  of  opportunists.  It  must  keep  its  finger  on  the  public 
pulse.  It  must  watch  its  chance  to  gain  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.  It  must  lead  by  consulting  freely  with  those  whom 
it  would  lead.  It  must  keep  the  public  in  its  confidence,  and 
keep  itself,  by  moderation  and  discretion,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

To  carry  on  such  a  continuous,  unobtrusive  campaign,  a 
campaign  of  persuasion,  by  the  still,  small  voice,  among 
70,000,000  people,  would  be  impossible  without  money  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
large  philanthropic  efforts  knows  that  money  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Can  any  plan  be  suggested  which  will  more  thoroly  safe- 
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guard  the  funds  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  yet  give  the  friends  of  the 
cause  a  fair  working  chance  to  provide  a  fund  large  enough  to 
make  an  effective  start?  For  the  N.  E.  A.,  with  its  surplus 
fund  of  over  $130,000,  and  an  average  annual  addition  to  it 
of  $12,000,  to  appropriate  a  contingent  sum  less  than  $2000  a 
year  for  five  years,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  cause  or  in  the  committee,  which  would  be  a 
serious  menace  to  success.  A  goodly  dower  with  the  dubious 
nondescript  maiden  would  greatly  help  her  standing  in  the 
respect  and  interest  of  the  public,  at  the  very  start,  when 
friends  will  be  most  valuable.  It  would  greatly  aid  her 
friends  in  raising  an  adequate  patrimony  for  her.  It  would 
be  hard  to  interest  millionaire  philanthropists  in  a  cause  which, 
tho  so  peculiarly  near  to  teachers  and  the  children,  the  N.  E. 
A.  with  its  large  surplus,  did  not  deem  worthy  of  a  generous 
contribution  under  the  conditions  proposed. 

The  amount  is  large?  That  cannot  be  the  judgment  of  any 
person  who  realizes  the  density  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  on  this  subject.  Practically 
our  whole  population,  juvenile  and  adult,  must  be  educated  in 
this  matter  and  their  interest  be  aroused.  The  eyes  and  nerves 
even  of  the  teachers  who  are  already  enlisted  have  yet  to  be 
persuaded,  and  trained,  and  inured  to  the  use  of  the  shortened 
spellings,  in  which  they  believe,  but  which  still  are  "  horrid  " 
to  them.  The  immensity  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  cannot 
be  overestimated.  No  intelligent  advocate  of  the  reform 
belittles  it  in  the  least.  But  he  demands  that  commensurate 
time  shall  be  allowed  and  a  start  be  made  under  effective 
organization  with  money  behind  it. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  any  intelligent  man  can  main- 
tain that  a  conscious,  purposeful  effort  in  this  direction  must 
be  futile  and  is  foolish.  But  for  the  conscious,  purposeful 
effort  of  Noah  Webster,  our  children  to-day  would  be  learn- 
ing axe,  plough,  musick,  etc.,  as  his  generation  did,  and  if  the 
commercial  success  of  his  work  had  not  seemed  to  require  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  his  other  simplifications,  our  obliga- 
tion to  him  would  be  still  greater.  Every  dictionary  editor 
to-day,  in  England  or  America,  is  willing  and  eager  to  incor- 
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porate  and  establish  every  reformed  spelling  which  its  advo- 
cates will  stick  to  long  enough  to  give  him  any  excuse  for 
recognizing  it.  The  lexicographers  and  philologists  to  a 
man  are  with  this  movement,  heart  and  soul. 

It  has  been  less  than  150  years  since  uniformity  in  spelling 
became  the  oppressive  fad  or  fashion  that  it  is  to-day.  If 
sturdy  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  dictionary,  without  the  help,  even 
in  defiance,  of  reason  and  sound  scholarship,  and  without  any 
set  purpose,  could  fasten  such  an  orthographic  chain  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  three  or  four  generations,  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  claim  that  a  sensibly  organized  effort,  working 
with  a  deliberate  purpose,  and  with  entire  reason  and  the 
world's  scholarship  backing  it,  will  be  able  to  unloose  this 
chain  in  another  150  years,  at  most,  and  put  us  in  position  to 
recover  our  birthright,  a  phonetic  system  of  representing  our 
words. 

It  is  also  incomprehensible  how  any  intelligent,  honest  man 
who  pretends  that  he  would  like  to  see  our  spelling  ration- 
alized, can  discountenance  such  conscious  efforts  on  the  ground 
that  the  inherent  tendency  in  language  will  rectify  our  ab- 
surd spelling  in  time  without  annoyance  or  expense  to  us,  if  we 
will  let  it,  as  we  shall  have  to  do  anyway,  no  matter  how  great 
and  noisy  our  futile  struggle  is  to  help  it  along.  Yes,  it  is 
true  that  natural  evolution,  to  use  a  favorite  term  of  these 
queer  friends  of  reform,  in  any  realm  deserves  to  be  regarded 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  But  the  fact  is  noticeable  that 
the  present-day  farmer,  breeder,  and  horticulturist,  and  florist 
give  it  mighty  scant  courtesy.  Our  fine  stock,  fruit,  and 
grain  have  not  come  by  natural  evolution.  In  the  days  of 
good  Isaac  Watts — about  1700 — the  "inherent  tendency"  in 
language  began  to  knock  u  out  of  the  termination  our  and 
made  some  headway,  altho  our  English  cousins  in  their  inno- 
cence attribute  the  heinous  crime  to  ''  one  Noah  Webster," 
who  lived  a  full  century  later.  Just  as  natural  evolution,  so 
we'll  call  it,  got  fairly  to  work  on  that  indefensible,  interloping 
%,  along  came  the  revered  bigot,  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his 
dictionary  (1755),  and  with  absolute  caprice  put  the  u  into 
forty-nine  words  and  left  it  out  of  forty  similar  ones  in  which 
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it  had  just  as  good,  or  rather,  just  as  poor,  a  right  to  stand; 
and  to-day  books  pubHshed  in  our  country  with  an  eye  to  the 
EngHsh  market  are  obHged  to  put  u  in  harbour,  honour,  etc., 
and  even  into  words  which  Johnson  left  it  out  of,  in  order  not 
to  actually  kill  their  sale  in  England.  That  is  ''  inherent 
tendency,"  ''  natural  evolution,"  for  you — terms  that  in  this 
connection  mean  nothing  but  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  early 
type-setters  and  proofreaders  and  the  whims  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  let  unnatural  evolution — that  is  con- 
trolled, directed,  intelligent  evolution — now  have  a  chance  at 
our  spelling  for  a  few  generations  and  see  what  will  come  of 
it  ?  Why  cannot  a  purposeful  effort,  under  the  lead  of  scholar- 
ship and  good  judgment,  do  all  that  is  attributed  to  ''  inherent 
tendency"  and  a  great  deal  more?  It  certainly  could  not 
make  the  situation  any  worse  than  it  is. 

Another  unaccountable  objection,  coming  from  well-read 
people,  is  this :  If  persevering  and  skillful  effort  should  at 
length  achieve  anything  like  success  in  this  matter,  it  would  so 
change  our  words  that  it  would  be  hard  to  read  our  English 
literature.  These  objectors  fail  to  understand  how  the  ortho- 
graphic dress  of  our  literature  has  changed  from  age  to  age, 
and  yet,  so  far,  there  never  has  been  cause  to  complain  that  our 
words  have  become  so  disguised  as  to  spoil  the  charm  and 
power  of  our  literature  for  anyone.  The  study  of  a  single 
page  of  Milton,  or  Shakspere,  or  Bacon,  as  first  printed,  is  a 
rude,  but  efficient  eye-opener  to  all  fair-minded  folk  who  are 
troubled  by  this  bugaboo.  The  first  page  of  "  Comus  " — 17 
lines — from  the  pen  of  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  age  and  its 
most  distinctively  literary  man,  furnishes  these  forms — 
starrie,  mortall,  calme,  aire,  smoake,  stirre,  keepe,  fraile, 
feaverish,  crowne,  vertue,  soile,  aeternity,  ranck,  worne,  for- 
reine,  madnesse,  darknesse,  neere.  Nor  can  one  read  many 
pages  without  finding  some  words  spelled  two  or  mayl)e  three 
different  ways.  Careful  uniformity  in  spelling  was  not  the 
fashion  in  the  golden  age  of  English  literature.  In  fact  spell- 
ing was  a  matter  of  small  concern  so  the  word  could  be  under- 
stcjod.  But  it  has  never  troubled  the  publishers  to  keep  the 
readers   of   the   day   supplied    with   our   English   classics   in 
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orthography  of  their  time,  nor  will  it  trouble  coming  publishers 
to  continue  to  do  the  same,  whatever  success  may  attend  the 
present  movement.  Even  at  the  worst,  as  our  friends  would 
put  it,  should  phonetic  spelling  finally  triumph,  it  will  differ 
but  little  more  from  our  present  spelling  than  our  present  spell- 
ing differs  from  the  spelling  of  the  time  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton,  nor  will  the  successive  generations  of  readers  of  the 
coming  transition  period  have  any  more  trouble  than  the  past 
generations  have  had.  The  committee  of  propaganda  could 
do  few  things  more  effective  than  to  stimulate  the  reading  of 
our  English  classics  in  our  secondary  schools  in  their  original 
texts,  even  if  it  had  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  cheaper  re- 
prints than  are  now  available. 

Lucid,  terse,  and  attractive  circulars  on  simplified  spelling, 
by  the  million  copies,  ought  to  go  out  in  regular  sequence  sev- 
eral times  a  year  to  constitute  anything  .like  a  respectable  can- 
vass on  this  subject.  Buf  the  postage  alone  on  a  single  half 
million  copies  tv^ould  be  $5000.  According  to  the  proposition 
under  consideration,  $4000  is  the  maximum  fund  which  will 
be  available  each  year,  even  if  the  friends  of  reform  succeed  in 
raising  among  themselves  their  full  quota,  $2000.  Suppose  the 
paper  and  printing  of  a  given  circular  costs  $10.00  per  thou- 
sand, and  this  would  not  provide  a  very  creditable  circular, 
even  in  large  quantities;  suppose  the  envelopes  cost  50  cents 
per  thousand,  the  addressing  of  them  $1.00  per  thousand,  and 
the  inserting  of  the  pamphlet  and  afiixing  the  stamps  50  cents 
a  thousand.  The  postage  will  be  $10.00  a  thousand.  That 
foots  up  $22.00  as  the  cost  of  sending  out  1000  circulars. 
Anybody  familiar  with  such  work  can  judge  as  to  the  lowness 
of  the  above  figures.  At  that  rate  the  whole  $4000  would  send 
out  less  than  182,000  circulars  once  in  the  year.  This  is  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  the  expense  of  procuring  the  names,  for 
editing  the  matter,  for  office  rent,  for  stationery,  for  a  superin- 
tendent's service,  for  clerk  hire,  or  any  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  respectable  business  establishment.  Every  advertising 
man  will  tell  you  that  the  only  way  to  make  circulars  effective 
is  to  have  one  follow  another  at  suitable  intervals.  He  will 
tell  you  that  in  order  to  insure  any  proper  result  of  your  invest- 
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ment  at  least  three  different,  carefully  edited  and  attractive  cir- 
culars on  the  given  subject  ought  to  go  to  the  same  people 
within  twelve  months.  This  shows  how  far  the  $4000  would 
go,  if  applied  wholly  in  this  line  of  work  and  in  accordance 
with  good  business  principles. 

But  there  should  be  interviews,  and  lectures,  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  personal  letters  in  large  numbers,  all  requiring 
money.     Personal  appeals  should  be  made  by  discreet,  influen- 
tial agents  to  the  men  who  send  out  literature  of  one  kind  or 
another  by  the  ton  to  our  people.     This  would  entail  expense 
for   salaries   and   for   traveling.     A   regular   mailing   list   of 
friends  and  patrons  should  be  maintained,  and  a  bulletin  giving 
and  seeking  information  in  relation  to  the  movement  should 
be  mailed  periodically.     This  w^ould  take  money.     The  com- 
mittee should  spare  no  expense — and  it  would  cost  considerable 
— to  keep  in  the  most  sympathetic  touch  possible  with  the  uni- 
versity faculties  of  the  country,  with  our  leading  editors  and 
publishers  and  advertisers,   with  the  women's  clubs  and  all 
other   influential   organizations,   with   state   officials    and   the 
judges  of  the  courts,  with  the  young  people  in  high  school  and 
uiversity,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  touch  which  should  never  become  irk- 
some, but  which  should  insure  good  will  toward  the  committee 
and  its  work.     The  committee  should  never  allow  itself  or  its 
mission  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  a  handsome  and  educative 
souvenir  calendar,  memory  jogger,  etc.,  could  prevent  it.     If 
the  fund  were  only  large  enough,  it  might  seem  wise  to  the 
committee  to  use  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  for  essays  on 
certain   phases   of   the   subject,    for   artistic    designs    for    its 
souvenirs,  for  space  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  leading 
magazines  to  spread  information  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
brought  before  the  reading  public.     How  few  of  all  these  and 
other  advantageous  uses  of  money  in  this  propaganda  which 
might  be  suggested,  could  $4000  meet  ? 

Undoubtedly  this  committee,  when  once  known  to  be  in  the 
field  and  organized  in  an  efficient  business  way  with  an  execu- 
tive committee,  a  permanent  paid  secretary,  and  a  prominent 
spelling-reform  banker  or  business  man  as  treasurer,  will  re- 
ceive funds  beyond  what  the  N.  E.  A.  could  or  should  think 
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of  providing,  and  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
it  demonstrates  it  can  use  effectively. 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  country  show  their  faith  in  this 
philanthropic  movement  by  starting  it  on  a  good  business  basis 
where  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  can  control  and  foster 
it;  let  them  demonstrate  by  means  of  an  effective  fund  in  the 
hands  of  a  sensible  committee  that  something  worth  while  can 
be  achieved  in  the  line  of  this  reform,  and  our  wealthy  phi- 
lanthropists will  in  time  welcome  the  unique  opportunity  it 
affords  to  devote  some  of  their  surplus  to  so  good  a  purpose. 

Some  object,  at  first  sight,  to  the  committee  being  self- 
perpetuating  and  independent.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
makes  it  clear  to  most  persons  that  this  committee,  tho  with  a 
lineage  to  be  proud  of,  should  be  born  a  perfectly  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  self-perpetuating  body.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see what  acute  situations  may  arise  as  ^the  propaganda  pro- 
gresses. Avoid  all  possibility  of  friction  or  division  thus 
getting  into  the  parent  body.  Remove  the  whole  subject,  root 
and  branch,  to  an  independent  court  created  specifically  to  deal 
with  it.  No  man  of  means  would  ever  think  of  giving  a  sum 
for  this  cause  to  be  applied  by  a  committee  the  members  of 
which  are  subject  to  periodic  change  by  the  verdict  of  a  popu- 
lar convention.  Continuity  and  steadiness  of  policy  and  har- 
mony of  view  are  of  first  importance  in  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. To  insure  these  there  must  be  continuity  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  committee,  and  when  new  persons  must  be  added 
they  should  be  chosen  by  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  of  their  fitness  and  adjustability  to  the  board  as  it  exists. 
In  such  a  new  and  untried  service  as  this  will  be,  the  members 
of  this  committee  must  emphatically  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
Experience  will  be  a  chief  factor  in  their  efficiency.  They 
should  be  permanent.  Such  permanency  is  also  necessary  to 
win  and  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  is  the 
main  object  to  be  kept  in  mind,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

E.  O.  Vaile 

Oak  Park.  III. 


IX 
DISCUSSION 


HISTORY    IN    THE    SCHOOLS 

Not  long  ago  a  teacher  of  psychology  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  Schools  asked  the  members  of  his  classes 
this  question :  How  were  you  taught  history  in  the  public 
school  ?  The  papers  written  in  reply  to  this  request  have  come 
into  my  hands.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  the  thought- 
ful study  of  every  teacher  in  the  land. 

One  hundred  papers  were  examined.  Most  of  the  students 
who  wrote  them  are  from  Pennsylvania,  a  few  come  from  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  Fifty-seven  of  the  writers  received 
their  elementary  education  in  graded  schools  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  while  43  were  trained  in  rural  schools.  The  young- 
est of  these  students  is  fifteen,  the  oldest  is  twenty-eight. 
The  average  of  their  ages  is  18  1-2  years.  The  following  table 
summarizes  their  recollections : 

Whole  number  of  papers,      .........      100 

Memorized  the  text-book  and  recited  it  word  for  word  as  nearly  as 

possible,  ......... 

Remember  that  the  teacher  laid  great  stress  on  dates, 

Teacher  outlined  and  explained,  class  recited  and  discussed,  not  ver 

batim,  but  based  on  a  text-book,  .... 

Teacher  told  stories  and  read  to  us — nearly  all  saying  that  th 

done  in  the  primary  grades  only,  .... 

Used  reference  books  other  than  the  text-book, 

Read  the  lesson  aloud  in  class,       ...... 

Shown  pictures  by  the  teacher — in  primary  work  only. 
Were  greatly  helped  by  pictures  in  text-book, 
Much  attention  given  to  geography  and  map  drawing. 
Frequent  written  exercises  based  on  the  history  lessons, 

Kept  notebooks, 

Songs  and  poems  used  to  illustrate  history  lessons. 

Were  told  history  stories  at  home 

Mention  that  they  were  fond  of  history 

Recall  that  they  greatly  disliked  history,        .... 
Cannot  remember  how  they  were  taught  history. 

Doubtless  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  forget  fulness  in 
considering  these  figures.     Still  if  the  62  who  gave  so  much 
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time  to  memorizing  text-books  really  acquired  a  compensating 
power  to  remember,  the  correction  ought  to  be  infinitesimal  in 
their  cases.  Comment  upon  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  by 
the  reminiscences  of  these  students  is  needless.  What  they 
remember  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  their  childish  experiences 
in  the  history  class,  and  what  they  fail  to  recollect  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  pathetic. 

Many  of  the  individual  statements  are  even  more  suggestive 
than  the  tabulated  summary.  The  following  selections  are 
typical  of  the  large  number  of  answers  which  assert  that 
emphasis  was  placed  on  memorizing  the  lesson : 

"  I  almost  always  memorized  the  daily  lesson."  "  We  had 
to  learn  our  lessons  by  heart  and  recite  them."  *'  Our  lessons 
were  generally  memorized."  "  I  was  taught  to  memorize  the 
text-book."  *'  I  learned  it  by  heart."  "  I  learned  it  by  com- 
mitting it  to  memory."  "  A  certain  number  of  pages  were 
assigned  to  be  committed  to  memory."  "  I  studied  history  by 
learning  the  text,  word  for  word."  "  I  remember  our  teacher 
assigning  us  a  page  for  the  lesson  and  telling  us  to  read  it  over 
until  we  could  tell  it  with  the  book  closed.  I  often  memorized 
it  and  recited  it  word  for  word."  "  I  committed  it  to  memory 
word  for  word."  "  I  committed  the  text  to  memory,  then 
recited  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for  word."  "  The  first 
thing  I  remember  about  studying  history  is  learning  a  certain 
portion  each  night  verbatim."  ''  I  can  plainly  see  myself  sit- 
ting at  the  table  at  home  in  the  evening  trying  to  study  my 
history  word  for  word."  "  I  was  given  a  beginner's  history 
hook  and  was  expected  to  learn  the  lesson  as  in  the  book.  As 
I  grew  older  I  was  taught  by  the  same  plan,  only  from  a  higher 
text-book."  "  I  was  taught  to  memorize  a  certain  number  of 
topics  daily.  Sometimes  we  recited  the  topics  orally,  some- 
times by  writing  on  the  blackboard."  "  We  had  to  commit 
each  lesson  to  memory,  word  for  word;  and  then  we  were 
assigned  a  paragraph  and  we  had  to  write  this  on  the  black- 
board." 

Is  this  plan  of  writing  a  verbatim  recitation  on  the  black- 
board a  time-saving  device  of  an  overworked  teacher,  or  is  it  a 
symptom  of  sheer  laziness  ? 

Here  are  typical  extracts  from  some  of  the  papers  which 
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mention  the  placing  of  special  stress  upon  the  memorizing  of 
dates : 

"  Our  teacher  laid  great  stress  on  the  learning  of  dates." 
"  We  had  to  memorize  a  great  deal,  especially  the  dates." 
*'  When  I  was  taught  history  in  the  public  school  I  was  as- 
signed a  lesson  and  had  to  memorize  it.  Great  stress  was 
placed  upon  dates  by  some  of  my  teachers.  I  had  great  num- 
bers of  them  to  learn  at  a  time.  We  simply  learned  the  words 
and,  if  we  failed,  had  the  lesson  to  recite  at  our  recreation 
periods.  In  our  class  there  was  no  debating  or  questioning." 
"  When  I  first  began  the  study  of  history  I  committed  the  most 
of  it  to  memory.  I  never  could  remember  it  if  I  did  not. 
The  dates  in  the  lessons  I  always  learned  so  that  I  knew  just 
what  they  were  if  I  was  told  on  what  page  in  the  book  the]^ 
were  found.  I  never  remembered  my  history  lessons  more 
than  a  few  days."  "  After  we  had  gone  over  about  half  the 
book  we  did  not  use  the  text-book  for  a  while,  but  just  learned 
dates.  We  had  them  copied  in  a  notebook  and  learned  them 
one  after  another  from  1492  down  to  the  present.  My  teacher 
seemed  to  think  that  dates  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  his- 
tory. Many  a  time  I  thought  history  nothing  but  dates." 
*^  Words  cannot  tell  how  dry  and  uninteresting  it  was.  It  was 
anything  but  a  pleasure  to  recite  a  long  list  of  dates." 

Contrast  with  this  last  girl's  early  experience  her  later  one 
in  a  good  high  school.     She  says :  "  When  I  studied  history 

in high  school,  Professor  T.  made  our  lessons  intensely 

interesting  by  vividly  describing  the  places.  He  often  used 
to  ask  us  what  was  the  result  of  such  an  event  upon  the  history 
of  the  nation.  He  required  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  supple- 
mentary reading,  map-drawing,  and  locating  places  on  the  map. 
I  enjoyed  this  work  very  much." 

Do  not  the  following  papers  indicate  that  the  memoriter 
method,  by  which  so  many  of  these  pupils  have  been  taught, 
actually  stultifies  the  mind  of  the  child  ? 

"Lessons  were  always  committed  to  memory  so  they  could  be 
recited  word  for  word.  Of  course,  learning  it  in  this  way  it 
did  not  have  much  meaning  for  me."  "  I  think  when  I  first 
began  to  study  history  I  tried  to  commit  most  of  it  to  memory 
and  njever  thought  about  what  I  was  studying.     I  never  liked 
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history  because  I  thought  it  was  so  difficult  to  remember."  "  I 
was  taught  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The  one  who  could  get 
up  and  recite  the  topic,  word  for  word,  knew  his  lesson  and  was 
the  brightest  child  in  the  teacher's  estimation.  This  way  was 
kept  up  until  the  last  two  years  in  the  public  schools.  Then  I 
was  taught  to  study  the  history  instead  of  the  words  in  the 
history-book,  but  I  could  not  and  cannot  now  learn  history." 
*'  We  made  almost  word-for-word  recitations,  but  whether  that 
was  our  fault  or  the  teacher's  I  cannot  say.  History  was  never 
made  interesting  to  us  by  outside  readings,  but  it  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  made  up  of  dry,  cold  facts  and  dates.  It 
was  always  the  most  distasteful  study  that  I  had."  "  I 
memorized  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  was  always  hard  for  me 
to  recite  my  lesson,  but  if  I  could  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
topic  I  found  it  easier  to  recite  than  if  someone  else  started 
it.  The  teacher  did  not  explain  any  part  which  we  did  not 
know,  so  we  soon  grew  tired  of  it."  "  I  studied,  reading  one 
paragraph  over  and  over  till  I  could  say  it  almost  word  for 
word.  Then  I  would  go  to  class,  the  teacher  would  read  the 
words  in  heavy  print,  and  I  would  get  up  and  repeat  word  for 
word  as  I  had  committed  it,  or,  as  often  happened,  I  would  get 
up,  and,  forgetting  the  first  word  or  sentence,  I  would  fail  to 
remember  a  single  point  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  remember 
that  the  teacher  ever  talked  about  the  lesson,  and  I  know  we 
never  did  any  outside  reading."  "  I  went  to  an  ungraded 
country  school.  We  were  compelled  to  memorize  the  lessons 
or  learn  them  by  heart,  as  we  said.  This  went  on  until  I  was 
fourteen.  Then  we  had  a  teacher  from  a  normal  school.  She 
did  not  wish  us  to  memorize  our  lessons,  but  to  get  the  thought 
of  them.  But  as  we  had  been  memorizing  so  long  it  was 
very  hard  to  read  over  a  paragraph  and  have  a  mental  picture 
and  then  express  the  thought  in  our  own  words."  ''  My  first 
conception  of  history,  as  I  remember  it,  was  listening  to  a  class 
higher  than  the  one  I  was  in  telling  the  many  little  interesting 
stories  connected  with  the  subject.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
that  I  was  the  owner  of  a  book,  and  required  to  commit  it 
almost  word  for  word.  For  several  years  history  had  no 
meaning  for  me  at  all.     In  fact  I  grew  to  dislike  it." 
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Contrast  with  this  the  following  charming  reminiscence  of 
childhood : 

"  Our  teachers  used  to  tell  us  narratives  of  some  of  our 
famous  men.  I  was  very  fond  of  stories,  and  coaxed  my 
mother  to  tell  me  more.  In  this  way  Washington,  Franklin, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  became  the  heroes  of  my  child- 
hood. Of  all  these  my  especial  hero  was  Washington.  As 
soon  as  I  learned  to  read,  and  long  before  I  could  pronounce 
all  of  the  hard  words,  I  read  a  book  entitled  The  drama  of  the 
American  revolution.  It  was,  of  course,  too  hard  for  me  to 
get  the  real  full  meaning  of  it.  (I  suppose  that  I  was  ten 
years  old  when  I  first  read  it.)  But  I  was  charmed  with  it, 
and  read  it  to  my  brother,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  I, 
and  we  learned  large  portions  of  it,  talked  over  it,  and  acted 
it  in  our  play. 

"  I  believe  the  principal  effects  of  this  book  were  to  give  us 
the  ideas,  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  was  anything 
nearly  equal  to  America,  and  that  no  other  country  was  so 
much  in  the  wrong  as  England;  that  the  heroes  of  the  world 
were  Washington  and  his  soldiers;  and  that  no  adjective  in  the 
language  was  strong  enough  to  describe  General  Howe.  We 
learned  poems  about  the  death  of  Washington,  and  Grand- 
mother's story  of  Bunker  Hill,  etc.  And  lots  of  times  we 
'crossed  the  Delaware '  on  the  sofa,  and  '  captured  Trenton.' 

"  About  this  time  one  of  my  aunts  gave  me  a  scrapbook  con- 
taining poems  which  she  had  collected  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  children  cared  so  much  for  these  poems. 
But  we  begged  mamma  to  read  them  again  and  again,  and  we 
learned  to  recite  the  ones  we  liked  best,  '  Sheridan's  ride,' 
'  Our  boys  in  blue,'  '  Our  flag,'  '  Our  fallen  dead,'  and  a  great 
many  more.  I  knew  these  long  before  I  could  recite  the  multi- 
plication table. 

"  In  the  country  school  which  I  attended  we  had  no  primary 
history  books,  and  I  think  I  must  have  been  about  thirteen 
years  old  when  I  began  to  study  Barnes'  History  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  learned  words  more  than  anything  else. 
We  went  thru  the  history  every  winter  just  about  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  really  learned  history  until  after  my  public- 
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school  days,  when  I  was  preparing  to  take  a  teacher's  examina- 
tion." 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  natural  and  rational  training  in  his- 
tory which  this  child  was  getting  from  these  stories  and  poems 
could  not  have  continued  without  loss  of  interest  and  with 
gradual  adaptation  to  her  developing  mind  after  she  began  the 
more  formal  study  of  the  subject  in  school? 

Do  pupils  sometimes  realize  that  they  are  being  defrauded 
when  they  are  taught  in  this  abominable  way  ?  Do  they  hunger 
for  something  more  than  bones?  Does  a  real  quickening  of 
interest  follow  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  better  methods? 
Let  the  pupils  answer  these  questions. 

"  We  were  supposed  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned  so  we  could 
get  up  and  rattle  it  off  in  class.  We  were  given  very  little 
supplementary  work,  but  I  remember  there  was  one  history 
book  on  the  teacher's  desk  which  we  were  allowed  to  read.  I 
think  we  all  read  it  thru.  It  was  very  interesting."  "  Later 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading  to  do  which  made  the 
lessons  more  interesting  and  beneficial."  "  At  first  I  remember 
trying  to  commit  it  to  memory.  When  I  was  in  the  grammar 
school  we  were  taught  to  think  about  it  and  to  get  the  thought 
of  what  we  read,  and  it  was  then  that  I  began  to  like  the 
study."  *'  The  teachers,  I  remember,  would  tell  us  stories  of 
every  new  thing  we  came  to.  We  also  had  a  very  interesting 
text-book.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  study  I  love  more  than 
history,  and  I  believe  it  all  comes  from  its  being  made  so  inter- 
esting when  I  was  a  child."  "  When  I  first  began  to  study 
history  our  teacher  required  us  to  learn  it  verbatim.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  quite  advanced  that  we  were  even  allowed  to 
recite  our  lessons  in  our  own  words  or  thought.  The  teacher 
told  us  that  she  did  not  think  we  could  improve  the  language 
of  the  text-book,  so  all  the  first  history  that  I  learned  was  but 
a  task  of  memory.  After  I  left  this  school  and  attended  an- 
other I  was  soon  taught  to  express  the  lesson  in  my  own  words, 
and  the  teacher  tried  to  show  us  how  to  remember  and  associate 
the  different  facts  in  our  lessons.  Then  history  became  a  very 
interesting  and  pleasing  study  to  me." 

Does  not  the  study  of  the  reminiscences  of  these  students 
warrant  the  following  conclusions? 
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1.  The  slavish  use  of  the  text-book  is  widely  prevalent  in  the 
public  schools.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  scholarship  and  profes- 
sional training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Too  often  she  was 
taught  in  this  way  and,  knowing  no  better  methods,  she  per- 
petuates the  evil  practice.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  teacher 
realizes  the  futility  of  all  this  memorizing,  but  in  sheer  despci  a- 
tion  permits  it  to  be  done.  Is  this  evil  merely  local,  or  do  the 
stories  of  these  students  fairly  represent  existing  conditions 
in  rural  and  grammar  schools  everywhere  in  the  land? 

2.  The  sins  of  omission  are  quite  as  pronounced  as  those  of 
commission.  There  is  a  most  deplorable  failure  to  use  refer- 
ence books.  Apparently  little  attention  is  given  to  historical 
geography.  These  papers  show  little  recollection  of  frequent 
and  varied  written  exercises  or  of  the  keeping  of  historical  note- 
books. Few  remember  that  teachers  read  or  told  vivid  illus- 
trative material  above  the  primary  grades.  There  is  almost  no 
recollection  of  the  use  of  stirring  songs  and  patriotic  poems  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  history. 

3.  The  grammar  school  seems  to  lag  behind  the  high  school 
above  it  and  the  primary  school  below  it  in  the  adoption  of  cor- 
rect methods  in  history  work.  The  best  high  schools  are  feel- 
ing the  influence  of  the  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  history  in  the  colleges  and  universities  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  There  is  coming  to  be  some  appreciation  of 
the  use  of  myths,  legends,  and  historical  stories,  mainly  bio- 
graphical in  character,  in  the  elementary  grades.  But  the 
grammar  grades  still  jog  along  in  the  dry-as-dust,  memoriter 
way  that  makes  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  the  history 
lesson  merely  so  much  rote  work. 

4.  Worse  than  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  entailed  by  this 
widely  prevalent  method  of  teaching  history  is  the  stultifying 
effect  that,  in  too  many  cases,  it  has  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Too  often  it  deadens  interest,  makes  the  pupil  a  thoroless 
parrot,  and  renders  it  doubly  difficult  for  a  good  teacher  to 
develop  correct  habits  of  study. 

Now  a  reformation  of  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  common  schools  depends  primarily  upon  two  essen- 
tial conditions : 

I.  The  first  and  vital  force  which  makes  for  the  right  teach- 
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ing  of  history,  as  of  everything  else,  is  a  good  teacher.  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  than  whom  no  one  has  written  in  a  more  illu- 
minating way  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  history,  tells  us  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  of  this  subject.  He 
says  the  mental  qualities  required  to  teach  history  well  are  "  a 
retentive  memory,  logical  power  to  analyze  and  group  facts, 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  sound  judgment,  clear  insight  into 
character  and  life,  devotion  to  truth,  persistence,  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  a  copious  supply  of  clear  and  simple  language." 
These  qualities  are  within  the  reach  of  every  public- 
school  teacher  in  the  nation.  Nay,  more,  society  ought  to  re- 
quire them  in  everyone  it  employs  to  teach  its  youth.  The 
good  teacher  will  not  only  secure  as  thoro  preparation  as  possi- 
ble before  beginning  her  work,  but  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, she  will  continue  to  study  history  as  long  as  she  tries 
to  teach  it. 

2.  There  must  be  a  correct  conception  of  why  history  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  at  all.  The  true  aim  is  not  the  impart- 
ing of  a  maximum  amount  of  historical  knowledge  or  facts. 
The  end  sought  should  be  such  a  training  of  boys  and  girls  that 
they  shall  be  better  men  and  women  because  of  having  received 
it.  The  stimulation  and  direction  of  the  imagination,  the  up- 
rooting of  prejudice  and  partisanship,  the  enlightening  and 
balancing  of  the  judgment,  the  quickening  of  every  generous 
emotion,  the  forming  of  correct  standards  of  righteousness  and 
civic  duty — in  a  word,  the  richest  possible  culture  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart ;  these  are  the  things  to  hold  steadfastly  before 
us  as  we  teach  the  history  of  humanity. 

Smith  Burnham 

State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Modern  school  buildings,  elementary  and  secondary— By  Felix  Clay,  B.  A. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.     xix+459  P-     $10. 

The  long  and  detailed  sub-title  which  follows  the  main  title 
of  Mr.  Felix  Clay's  work  on  modern  school  buildings  requires 
only  the  addition  of  the  adjective  "  English  "  to  indicate  with 
great  clearness  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  task  which  the 
author  set  himself,  and  which  he  has  discharged  in  a  thoroly 
commendable  and  commendably  thoro  manner.  He  has  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  school  architecture  for  British  condi- 
tions and  requirements  in  much  the  same  spirit  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  breadth  of  view  as  that  manifested  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Wheelwright  in  his  treatment  of  the  corresponding 
American  problem  in  his  School  architecture  reviewed  in  these 
columns  in  the  February  issue,  1903.  His  point  of  view  is 
thruout  practical  and  national ;  he  deals  with  foreign  examples 
only  to  illustrate  his  contentions  with  regard  to  the  British 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  these  foreign  examples  are  all 
German  or  American.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, varied,  and  well  chosen  to  indicate  wide  reading  and  a 
broad  mind;  and  the  thoroness  of  the  author's  method  is 
evidenced  by  his  fundamental  proposition  that  the  character 
and  development  of  school  architecture  depend  primarily  on 
the  educational  system  and  the  methods  of  administration 
which  prevail.  Thruout  the  work  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
glish  system  and  methods  are  insisted  upon,  and  we  see  how 
completely  they  differentiate  the  problem  of  school-planning 
in  England — where  the  "  educational  ladder  "  provided  by  the 
German  and  American  systems  of  secondary  education  does  not 
exist — from  the  corresponding  problem  in  those  two  countries. 
For  this  reason,  and  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  this  work 
meets  and  answers  the  questions  arising  in  English  practice, 
its  direct  practical  usefulness  to  the  American  educator  or 
architect  must  be  limited.    But  it  is  full  of  valuable  and  inter- 
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esting  information,  and  in  those  sections  and  chapters  which, 
like  chapter  vii.  and  the  whole  of  Part  III,  treat  of  school 
hygiene,  furniture,  and  equipment,  and  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  the  data  and  information  given  should  be  of  great 
value  to  students  of  school  architecture  in  any  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  book — sixteen  chapters  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages — is  devoted  to  buildings  for  secondary  in- 
struction.    Of  these  sixteen  chapters  the  first  three  treat  of 
-administration  and  organization  in  England,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  German  and  American  systems.     Five  chapters  of  ninety 
pages  are  given  to  elementary  schools;  two  chapters  of  fifty 
pages  to  hygiene,  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  pages  to 
appendices  and  an  index  (to  which  the  wrong  page  is  assigned 
in  the  table  of  contents).     Three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
^illustrations    accompany    and    elucidate    the    text,    the   plans 
-rightly  predominating.     Little  can  be  said,  however,  for  their 
:;artistic  quality.    Indeed,  the  artistic  side  of  the  problem  thruout 
^eems  to  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  author's  preoc- 
-cupation  with  matters  of  administration  and  hygiene,  and  the 
light  which  foreign,  and  particularly  French,  examples  might 
throw  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  is  hardly  alluded  to.    The 
matter  of  cost,  moreover,  which  is  often  of  vital  importance, 
as  touched  so  lightly  that  the  scanty  information  given  is  likely 
to  be  misleading  rather  than  enlightening,  particularly  to  the 
dayman.     Despite  these  and  some  other  minor  shortcomings, 
t  some  of  which  are,  indeed,  the  defauts  de  ses  qualite's,  the  book 
lis  so  thoro  and  so  intelligent  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
educational  library  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  office  of  every 
architect  interested  in  pursuing  his  study  of  this  branch  of 
architecture  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  local  experience. 
The  book   is   a   handsome  volume,    well   printed,    and   well 
equipped  with  table  of  contents,  lists  of  illustrations,  school- 
buildings,  and  architects,  bibliographies,  references  to  author- 
ities, and  index. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 

Columbia  University 
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Our  language  ;  grammar— By  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
the  English  language  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Richmond: 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1903.     263  p.     60  cents. 

This  book  is  the  third,  the  first,  however,  to  appear,  in  a 
projected  series  of  three;  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  series  are 
apparently  to  be  written  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades,  the 
present  volume  being  intended  for  the  upper  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  historical  development  of  the  English  language,  the 
author  takes  up,  in  the  first  part,  the  discussion  of  the  para- 
:graph  and  the  sentence,  including  a  preliminary  definition  of 
the  parts  of  speech  as  preparatory  to  the  analysis  of  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  more  detailed  definition  and  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  an  account  of  forms  or  inflections,  and  a  discussion 
of  certain  more  or  less  idiomatic  uses  of  the  language. 

The  author's  method  in  presenting  the  sentence  as  a  whole  to 
the  student  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  sentence  is  composed,  will  doubtless  be  approved 
by  all  teachers  of  grammar.     The  speaker  thinks  in  sentence 
units,  and  grammatical  distinctions  have  significance  only  as 
they  appear  in  the  fabric  of  the  sentence.     Professor  Smith, 
therefore,  excellently  defines  grammar  as  ''  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  functions  of  words  in  the  sentence."     The  necessity, 
however,  of  a  discussion  of  the  paragraph  is  not  so  evident. 
The  paragraph  is  not  a  long  sentence,  nor  does  the  paragraph 
arise  necessarily  from  the  sentence.     A  speaker  may  habitually 
use  good  sentences,  as  even  the  academically  untrained  speaker 
does,  yet  never  rise  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
structure  of  the  paragraph.     The  structure  of  the  sentence  (at 
least  of  the  simple  sentence)  offers  no  difficulty  to  the  child, 
but  it  takes  much  training  and  direction  to  bring  him  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  paragraph.     The  study  of  the  paragraph 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  up  where  it  belongs,  as  a  department 
of  rhetoric  or  composition;  it  is  much  too  important  a  subject 
to  be  disposed  of  casually  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar.    Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  paragraph  is  not, 
as  it  should  not  be,  included  in  Professor  Smith's  definition  of 
:grammar. 

The  author's  definition  of  the  sentence  as  "  a  group  of  words 
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making  complete  thought "  is  not  wide  enough,  since  it  ex- 
cludes imperative  sentences  of  one  word;  such  sentences  cannot 
be  explained  as  demanding  the  addition  of  a  pronoun  under- 
stood, or  as  interjectional;  they  are  as  truly  sentences  as  those 
with  expressed  subject  and  predicate.  Admirable,  however,  is 
the  author's  treatment  of  punctuation  in  immediate  connection 
with  sentence  formation.  In  this  day  of  conventionalized 
printed  and  written  language,  the  symbols  of  punctuation  are 
almost  as  essentially  parts  of  the  sentence  as  the  words  them- 
selves. Another  admirable  section  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
that  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  form  and 
the  function  of  words  in  the  sentence.  This  discussion  might 
well  have  been  carried  beyond  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  verb 
and  the  substantive,  and  the  comparison  of  the  adjective, 
into  the  parts  of  speech  themselves,  in  order  to  show  the  student 
that  there  also  it  is  grammatical  function  which  determines  the 
value  of  a  word  in  the  sentence  and  not  merely  its  form. 

The  classification  of  the  verb  as  strong  and  weak,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  irregular  and  regular,  should  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  In  its  practical  workings-out  this  clas- 
sification offers  no  more  difficulty  than  that  into  regular  and 
irregular,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  rational  and 
true  to  historic  fact,  thus  giving  the  student  no  occasion  for 
feelings  of  resentment  against  the  perfectly  innocent  irregular 
verb.  A  somewhat  similar  reform  might  be  carried  into  the 
terminology  of  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  indirect 
object,  as  Professor  Smith  points  out,  is  in  most  cases  a  sur- 
vival of  an  older  Anglo-Saxon  dative.  But  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative in  Modern  English  have  in  all  cases  fallen  together,  so 
that  in  form  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable;  any  distinc- 
tion that  can  now  be  made  is  a  purely  logical  one.  The  dis- 
tinction usually  made  is  that  the  indirect  object  is  the  indirect 
recipient  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  direct  object  the  direct 
recipient  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  But  such  a  statement 
surely  does  not  describe  the  logic  of  sentences  like  "  He  gave 
him  a  blow,"  or,  "  He  taught  me  Latin  " ;  the  one  object  here 
is  no  more  indirect  than  the  other,  or  if  there  is  any  difference, 
"  blow  "  and  "  Latin  "  might  be  said  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
action  of  verb  than  "  him  "  or  "  me."     Since  therefore  the 
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actual  distinction  of  case  is  gone,  why  not  say  merely  that  cer- 
tain verbs  take  two  objects  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  define  more 
closely  the  difference  between  the  two  objects,  dative  or  recep- 
tive object  would  be  a  better  qualifying  term  than  indirect. 

Another  survival  that  might  well  be  dispensed  with  is  the 
treatment  of  gender  as  a  part  of  the  noun-system.  Gender,  as 
all  know,  is  in  Modern  English  a  logical  distinction  depending 
on  sex,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  the  noun  is  concerned,  nothing  to 
do  with  grammar.  To  speak  therefore  of  gender  as  a  "  gram- 
matical distinction,"  as  tho  ''  rooster "  and  "  hen "  were 
grammatical  forms,  that  is  inflections,  of  the  same  word,  must 
be  very  confusing  to  the  student.  The  words  ''  rooster  "  and 
"  hen  "  are,  of  course,  two  different  words  naming  two  differ- 
ent objects,  and  the  student  learns  to  distinguish  between  them 
as  he  acquires  his  vocabulary,  just  as  he  learns  to  distinguish 
between  other  objects,  for  example,  a  "  sulky  "  and  a  '*  wagon," 
provided  he  is  familiar  with  the  objects.  The  necessity  for 
considering  gender  as  a  grammatical  distinction  arises  only  in 
the  pronoun  and  it  is  under  that  head  that  it  can  be  most  logic- 
ally treated.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  as  for 
example,  when  "'  her  "  refers  back  to  "  drake,"  are  usually  not 
grammatical  mistakes,  but  mistakes  in  the  meaning  of  words ; 
the  correction,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
dictionary,  not  of  the  grammar.  The  discussion  of  suffixes, 
for  example,  ''  actor,"  "  actress,"  as  a  means  of  indicating  dif- 
ference of  sex  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  word- 
formation. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  book  are  noteworthy. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  treatment  of  punctua- 
tion in  connection  with  sentence-structure.  The  rules  for 
spelling  given  on  p.  83  ff.  should  also  serve  a  good  purpose. 
Their  presence  in  a  grammar  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  rules  governing  the  spelling  of  words  as  they  change  their 
forms,  e.  g.,  "  sale,"  ''  salable,"  etc. ;  one  would  gladly  pardon, 
however,  even  a  much  more  general  discussion  of  the  rules  and 
principles  of  English  orthography.  The  rules  given  seem  to 
hold  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  the  third,  that  monosyllables 
ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
the  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
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which  needs  some  elaboration  to  include  such  apparent  excep- 
tions as  ''  flow,"  "  flowing,"  ''  row,"  rowing  "  etc.  Is  the 
general  statement,  p.  83,  that  "  correct  spelling  is  not  always 
a  sign  of  scholarship,  but  bad  spelling  is  always  a  mark  of 
ignorance  "  quite  true  in  its  first  half?  It  will  be  granted  that 
correct  spelling  is  not  a  sign  of  liberal  culture  or  of  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  but  so  far  as  spelling  goes,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  is  not  correctness  a  sign  of  scholar- 
ship? And  after  all  correct  spelling  is  an  accomplishment 
sufliciently  important  in  the  boy's  world  to  be  deserving  of 
very  high  respect. 

In  its  method  of  presentation  the  book  is  generally  clear  and 
well  arranged;  it  is  open,  however,  to  one  serious  criticism, 
namely,  that  it  places  too  great  a  burden  of  interpretation  upon 
the  student,  and  at  times  even  upon  the  teacher.  Thus  the 
examples  might  well  be  more  numerous ;  it  is  easy  to  lessen  the 
number  of  examples  when  there  are  too  many,  but  hard  for 
most  teachers  to  increase  it  when  there  are  too  few.  Certain 
topics  also  deserve  more  elaboration  than  they  have  received. 
For  example,  if  the  paragraph  is  to  be  treated  at  all,  it  demands 
more  than  the  scant  two  pages  given  to  it.  Again,  such 
plural  forms  as  "  ashes  "  (p.  105)  are  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  form  has  here  determined  function,"  which  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  situation,  provided  you  understand 
the  situation.  A  short  explanation  of  the  origin  and  reason 
for  these  forms,  and  forms  like  '*  niches,"  "  eaves,"  etc.,  such 
as  is  given  under  the  discussion  of  the  objective  case  used  as 
adverbial  objective  (p.  120),  would  make  the  general  state- 
ment more  readily  intelligible. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  good  one  and  will  cer- 
tainly stand  the  test  of  classroom  use.  It  is  not  what  we  are 
all  anxiously  waiting  for,  the  final  English  grammar,  but,  like 
the  great  American  novel,  the  final  English  grammar  tarries. 
We  may  question,  indeed,  whether  there  is  to  be  a  final  gram- 
mar; new  men,  new  points  of  view,  new  communities  and 
groups  of  people,  all  demand  their  special  treatises,  and  the 
book  that  will  settle  all  grammatical  problems  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  is  surely  not  yet  within  the  power  of  man. 

George  Philip  Krapp 
Columbia  University 
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Elementary  plane  geometry  :  inductive  and  deductive. — By  Alfred  Baker, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Toronto.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903. 
146  p.     50c.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  employ  the  spirit  and  method  of 
natural  science  thruout  a  first  year's  work  in  geometry. 
The  classroom  is  to  be  a  kind  of  laboratory,  where  pupils  by 
use  of  such  tools  as  ruler,  compasses,  protractor,  and  the  like^ 
are  to  gain  skill  in  observation,  measurement,  and  drawing  of 
plans,  figures,  and  in  so-called  inductive  discovery  of  their 
properties.  Accordingly,  numerous  well-worded  directions 
and  hints  are  given,  and  many  suggestive  exercises  proposed. 
Undoubtedly  such  laboratory  discipline  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful as  a  preparation  for  workaday  life,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
for  some  pupils  indispensable,  and  for  all  highly  valuable  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  classical  (deductive)  study  of  geometry, 
which  is  to  follow;  but  it  is,  in  strictness,  not  mathematical 
discipline  at  all,  for  this  latter  is  found  to  be,  in  last  analysis, 
always  apodeictic.  This  distinction  being  held  to  firmly  as  final 
and  of  great  importance,  the  laboratory  discipline  is  to  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preliminary.  But  why  so  much  of 
it?  Especially  why  so  much  of  one  kind,  and  that  kind  planet 
And,  in  the  plane,  why  not  introduce  such  live  and  command- 
ing notions  as  those  of  range  and  pencil  and  system,  or  family, 
and  one-to-one  correspondence  ?  But  we  think  it  is  in  training 
the  ^/jr^^-dimensional  imagination,  that  preliminary  work 
should  find  its  best  justification,  and  for  such  training  plane 
figures  are  not  available. 

C.  J.  Keyser 
Columbia  University 
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NOTES   AND  NEWS 

By  common  consent  the  most  important  en- 
New  York  State  actment  at  the  session  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature that  has  just  closed,  was  the  law 
unifying  the  two  educational  departments  of  the  State. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  first  commissioner  of  education  under  the 
new  act,  took  office  on  April  i.  His  opening  statement  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  containing  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  administrative  system,  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  commanded  universal  approval.  Those  individ- 
uals and  newspapers  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were,  either  thru 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  malice,  denouncing  the  proposed  law  as 
a  political  scheme  and  an  unconstitutional  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  reversed  their  atti- 
tude and  are  now  outspoken  in  their  commendation  of  what 
has  been  done.  They  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  their 
winter's  experience,  and  be  less  ready  hereafter  to  accept 
ex  parte  statements  from  men  whose  ruling  passion  is  fear 
lest  they  might  lose  their  places.  The  promoters  of  the  bill 
had  no  end  in  view  but  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
school  administration  and  to  protect  the  schools  from  politics, 
educational  as  well  as  partisan;  and  this  they  have  certainly 
accomplished.  Mr.  Draper's  election  to  the  commissionership 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  plan,  and  it  was  so 
announced  from  the  first,  just  as  soon  as  the  legislative  leaders 
had  agreed  to  the  educational  proposals  that  were  made  to 
them. 

Both  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  are  now  under 
ideal  educational  leaders,  supported  by  laws  that,  if  not  ideal, 
are  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  now  time  to  move  on  Wash- 
ington and  to  secure  for  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion some  measure  of  the  legal  support  that  is  behind  Com- 
missioner Draper  and  Superintendent  Maxwell. 
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i?i    i.-      01.    ,  These  sane  and  sober  words  from  The  Dial 
Elective  School      r    *       -i     ^  1 

Boards  of  April  16  ought  to  give  pause  to  those  who 

are  throwing  up  their  hats  over  the  "  victory 

for  democracy  "  at  the  recent  municipal  election  in  Chicago : 

"The  municipal  election  held  this  month  in  Chicago  was 
comparatively  unimportant  as  far  as  its  character  as  an  elec- 
tion proper  was  concerned,  but  was  of  great  interest  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  certain  questions  of  public  policy 
that  had  been  proposed  to  the  voters.  These  questions  mainly 
concerned  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railway  sys- 
tem, and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  a  striking  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  public  control.  Unfortunately,  an 
entirely  different  question — that  of  the  elective  "city  board  of 
education — was  proposed  at  the  same  time  and  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  auspices.  The  popular  mandate  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  ownership  thus  carried  with  it,  by  force 
of  attraction,  a  mandate  in  favor  of  an  elective  school  board, 
very  much  as  the  party  majority  in  a  national  election  will 
usually  carry  with  it  a  majority  for  the  State  and  local  candi- 
dates bearing  the  tag  of  the  successful  party. 

"  The  vote  upon  the  school  question  resulted  approximately 
as  follows:  Of  the  total  number  of  those  who  went  to  the 
polls,  about  one-fourth  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  upon  this 
question;  the  remaining  three-fourths  registered  a  vote  of 
almost  exactly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  substituting  an  elective 
for  an  appointive  board  of  education.  A  majority  for  the 
policy  was  declared  in  every  one  of  the  city  wards,  altho  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  majority  was  only  a  small  one  in  the  wards 
that  represent  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  citizenship,  while 
it  was  largest  in  the  wards  that  stand  upon  a  lower  plane  in 
point  of  cultivation  and  political  morality.  The  vote  on  this 
question,  moreover,  had  absolutely  no  legal  force;  it  was 
merely  an  expression  of  opinion — of  ill-considered  opinion — 
and  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  initiative  as  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Illinois. 

"  We  say  advisedly  that  the  vote  was  an  expression  of  ill- 
considered  opinion,  for  the  subject  had  not  been  brought  under 
serious  discussion,  and  the  decision  went  largely  by  default. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  sort  of  subterranean  agitation  carried  on 
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for  several  years  past  by  peculiarly  unscrupulous  methods,  and 
supported  by  all  the  devices  of  the  demagog.  The  proposi- 
tion was  opposed  by  the  reputable  newspaper  press  of  the  city, 
but  in  so  perfunctory  a  way,  and  with  so  imperfect  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  dangers,  that  there  is  no  wonder,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  that  it  should  have  received  so  large  a  vote. 
Attraction,  as  we  have  already  said,  operated  largely  in  its 
favor,  and  a  sensational  appeal  to  selfish  interests  did  the 
rest.  Thoughtful  deliberation  coupled  with  knowledge  of  the 
situation  really  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter;  prejudice  on 
the  one  hand  and  apathy  on  the  other  were  the  determining 
influences  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  votes  were  concerned. 

"Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  allowances,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  other  power  than  the  State  Legislature  can  act  effect- 
ively upon  the  Chicago  school  system,  the  thing  is  ominous, 
and  those  who  care  for  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interests  of  those  who  find  them  the  means 
of  a  living  must  bestir  themselves  to  see  that  the  movement 
goes  no  furthr  than  this  expression  of  opinion,  pious  or  the 
reverse.  From  this  time  on  there  must  be  a  serious  campaign 
of  education  upon  the  subject  of  education,  lest  Chicago  some 
day  awake  to  find  its  school  system  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  politician.  What  that 
would  mean  we  know,  or  may  know  if  we  will,  from  the 
example  of  many  other  American  cities — of  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  which  occupies  a  peculiarly  bad  eminence  in  this,  as 
in  other  municipal  matters.  It  has  thus  far  been  the  pride  of 
the  Chicago  schools  that  they  have  not  been  a  part  of  the 
political  system  of  the  municipality.  They  have  in  the  past 
been  touched  by  politics,  no  doubt,  but  the  infection  has  never 
spread  very  far,  and  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
notable  degree  of  success  in  the  elimination  of  political  in- 
fluences from  their  management,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
methods  in  which  merit  and  the  interests  of  education  alone 
prevail. 

*'  Of  all  times  in  the  world,  the  present  is  the  one  in  which  a 
radical  change  would  be  most  wanton  and  ill-advised.  We 
might  fill  columns  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  of  late  to  promote  efficiency,  to  raise 
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standards,  to  discourage  attempts  at  "  influence,"  and  to  give 
a  healthful  tone  to  the  whole  vast  system.  But  it  is  no  secret 
to  those  conversant  with  the  situation  that  these  salutary  re- 
forms have  been  the  very  mainspring  of  the  agitation  for  a 
change  that  has  at  last  so  far  achieved  its  purpose  as  to  get  the 
popular  vote  upon  which  we  are  now  making  comment.  It  is 
just  because  of  these  recent  changes  which  have  done  so  much 
to  substitute  desert  for  favor,  and  some  measure  of  discrim- 
ination for  the  old  wholesale  methods  of  appointment  and 
promotion,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teaching  force 
has  sought  a  way  of  escape  from  such  irksome  restraints,  and 
has  even  resorted  to  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  forces  of 
labor  unionism,  thus  endeavoring  to  lower  the  noble  profession 
of  teaching  to  the  level  of  a  trade.  The  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  school  system  of  Chicago  are  certainly  such  as  to 
make  a  demand  for  elective  school  authorities  singularly  ill- 
timed. 

"  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  democracy  means  the 
popular  election  of  all  officers  who  occupy  important  civic 
posts.  What  it  really  means  is  the  election  of  as  few  officers 
as  possible,  and  the  concentration  in  their  hands  of  the  largest 
practicable  powers  of  appointment  (subject  to  clearly  defined 
requirements  of  fitness),  in  order  that  the  responsibility  for 
wrong-doing  may  be  distinctly  lodged  where  it  belongs.  Even 
as  things  now  are,  voters  thruout  the  country  are  called 
upon  to  elect  far  too  many  officers,  too  many,  that  is,  for  a 
general  exercise  of  intelligent  judgment.  Every  attempt  to  in- 
crease this  burden  ought  to  be  firmly  resisted  on  general  princi- 
ples. Particularly  should  it  be  resisted  in  the  case  of  school 
officers,  whose  qualifications  are  of  an  expert  nature,  and  no 
more  to  be  determined  intelligently  by  average  opinion  or  by 
a  show  of  hands  than  the  qualifications  of  librarians  or 
physicians  or  engineers.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  appointing 
power  sometimes  makes  mistakes,  or  is  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives,  yet  how  much  greater  must  be  the  danger  of  these 
things  when  election  by  popular  vote  is  substituted  for  appoint- 
ment. 

"  The  simple  fact  is  that  an  elective  school  board  in  a  large 
city  would  mean  a  board  made  up  of  members  who  had  sought 
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the  office.  Now  office-seeking  is  never  dignified  and  is  not 
often  legitimate;  the  last  man  or  woman  who  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  duties  of  a  school-board  member  is  one  who 
would  be  willing  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  appealing 
to  popular  suffrage  for  the  office.  We  all  know  the  noisy, 
self-advertising  class  of  persons  whose  names  would  be  found 
upon  the  ballot  in  such  a  case,  and  we  all  know  how  next  to 
impossible  it  would  be  for  a  city  in  that  manner  to  secure  the 
services  of  members  of  a  really  desirable  type.  This  is  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  merely  political  danger,  in  itself  serious 
enough,  and  however  ingeniously  guarded  against  by  such 
devices  as  large  districts,  special  elections,  and  nominations 
by  petition,  sure  to  make  its  presence  felt  in  some  insidious 
fashion.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  objections  above  made  apply 
also  to  the  appointive  method,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  do 
in  some  measure;  the  question  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind,  and  the  elective  method  seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  a  far 
greater  degree  of  danger.  At  all  events,  when  the  appointive 
system  is  productive  of  such  satisfactory  results  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  Chicago  during  the  last  few  years,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  supplant  it  by  a  system  which 
is  prima  facie  more  susceptible  to  influences  of  a  kind  that 
should  properly  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
educational  affairs." 
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